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THE  FINE  FLOWER  OF  VICTORIAN 
REFINEMENT  ::  A  DOLL  OF  1 84O 


‘Price,  50  Qents 
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NUMBER  ONE 


JFhere  Trout  Fishing  and  go! lading  ^ Are  zAkin 


WHO  catches  the  greatest  number  of 
large  trout  in  a  season?  The  man 
with  the  luck?  By  no  means.  It  is 
the  man  who  fishes  most  persistently. 

The  same  rule  holds  in  the  collecting  of  an¬ 
tiques.  If  your  friend  and  fellow-colleCtor 
succeeds  in  acquiring  more  rare  specimens 
than  fall  to  you,  the  fafit  is  not  attributable 
to  his  better  fortune,  but  to  his  more  stead¬ 
fast  seeking. 

For,  as  rare  specimens  gain  in  rarity,  they 
are,  increasingly,  likely  to  be  here  today  and 
somewhere  else  tomorrow.  He  has  firSt  choice 
of  them,  therefore,  who  is  on  hand  when  they 


appear  in  the  marketplace.  This  requires 
pretty  constant  running  about,  or  reliance 
upon  a  confidential  agent, — or  both. 

For  the  busy  collector,  who  wishes  to  sacrifice 
neither  time  nor  opportunity,  some  associa¬ 
tion  with  a  representative  is  indispensable. 
But  in  my  own  case,  when  I  serve  as  agent,  I 
like  to  have  some  preliminary  acquaintance 
with  my  client. 

TaStes  and  requirements  differ.  As  I  learn 
their  bearing  in  individual  cases,  I  am  able  to 
advise  promptly  and  wisely  when  a  significant 
opportunity  unexpectedly  presents  itself. 


I.  SACK,  8s  Qharles  Street ,  Boston,  Mass. 

(MEMBER  of  the  American  Antique  Dealers  Association) 


Telephone:  198  Rock  Ferry 
Telegrams:  Antiques,  Birkenhead 


J.  CORKILL 

[Council  Member  British  Antique  Dealers’  Association] 


10  minutes  from  Liverpool 
20  minutes  from  Chester 


Has  One  of  the  fargest  Ef  Most  Interesting  Stocks  of  (genuine  ^Antiques  in  England 
Twenty  Sheraton  and  H  eppelwhite  Sideboards  in  Stock 


I  STOCK  a  great  variety  of  an¬ 
tiques  to  suit  all  classes  of  col¬ 
lectors,  from  the  collector  who 
wants  a  piece  of  old  luStre  for  a 
dollar,  to  the  collector  who  wants 
fine  Worcester  and  Nantgarw 
china. 

An  interesting  collection  of  old 
Waterford  and  Bristol  glass,  in¬ 
cluding  some  early  pressed  speci¬ 
mens. 

Beautiful  specimens  of  original 
Sheffield  Plate. 

Convex  Mirrors,  Wall  Mirrors, 
and  Toilet  Mirrors  in  great 
variety. 


ARMS  AND  ARMOUR 

COLLECTION  of  flintlock 
piStols,  some  with  double 
barrels,  and  some  with  brass- 
mounted  butts.  Several  flintlock, 
bell-mouth,  brass-barrelled 
blunderbusses,  including  a  fine 
one  used  by  Cromwell’s  troops 
at  the  siege  of  Lathom  House, 
Ormskirk,  near  Liverpool,  in  1653. 

An  interesting  lot  of  European, 
Oriental,  and  South  Sea  Island 
weapons,  including  several  rare 
New  Zealand  ones. 


ROCK  FERRY,  CHESHIRE,  ESAfGLAND 
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K  O  O  P  M  A  N 

FOR  OVER  FORTY  YEARS 

THE  JEAHIS^G  *A3S(Tl$Ue  HOUSE  OF 

BOSTON 

niceties  of  a  cultivated  tafte  in 
early  America  were  usually  satisfied 
by  importations  from  abroad. Today 
a  cosmopolitan  appreciation  of  an¬ 
tiques  will  lead  to  the  combination  of  harmo¬ 
nious  elements  representing  different  nations 
and  diverse  periods. 

^.Messrs.  Koopman’s  selection  of  antiques 
offers  an  epitome  of  English,  Continental,  and 

American  markets.  A  few  hours  devoted  to  its 
inspection  will  reveal  items  of  individuality 
such  as  would  hardly  reward  months  of  travel. 

C.ColleCtors  who  have  observed  the  effeCt  on 
prices  of  the  tendency  to  colleCt  by  fad  rather 
than  by  judgment  will  be  agreeably  surprised  at 
the  conservative  valuations  here  placed  on  ob¬ 
jects  of  permanent  worth  and  intrinsic  beauty. 

? 

1 8  BEACON  Street 

BOSTON  'Telephone,  Haymarket  632  MASSACHUSETTS 

m 

PIN 
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SAMUEL  T.  FREEMAN  CO. 

zHuttioueers 

i  5  19-21  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia ,  cPa. 
ANNOUNCE 

AN  EXECUTOR’S  SALE  OF  UNUSUAL  IMPORTANCE 

RARE  AND  BEAUTIFUL 

EARLY  AMERICAN  AND  COLONIAL  FURNITURE 
HISTORICAL  CHINA  AND  AMERICAN  GLASS 
IN  THE  ORIGINAL  CONDITION 

Contained  in  Historical  'Residence,  “MOORE  HALL,”  near  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

at  the  residence  of  the  late 

HENRY  C.  FEN  NY  PACKER 

Monday,  January  8,  1923,  at  2  o’clock  p.m. 

AND  FOLLOWING  DAYS  AT  IO  O’CLOCK  A.  M.  IN  OUR  ART  GALLERIES,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


IN  ADDITION  TO  THF  ABOVE,  THERE  WILL  BE  INCLUDED 

A  VALUABLE  COLLECTION  OF  ANTIQUES,  formed  by  the  late 
HENRY  M.  STEEL;  W.  W.  STERRETT;  PETER  V.  BERGEN,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Descriptive  catalogue  mailed  upon  request 

AN  EXECUTOR’S  UNRESTRICTED  PUBLIC  SALE 

RARE  AND  VALUABLE  COLLECTION  OF 

ANCIENT  ARMS  AND  ARMOR 

Formed  by  the  late  CORNELIUS  STEVENSON 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

TO  BE  SOLD 

Monday  and  T uesday,  January  2  2  and  23,  1923 

at  2.30  o’clock  p.m.  each  day 


in  the  \Art  Cj a l levies  ot 

SAMUEL  T.  FREEMAN  &  CO. 

cl Auctioneers 

1  5  19-2  1  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia ,  Pa. 


ILLUSTRATED  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  WILL  BE  MAILED  TO  APPLICANTS  ON 

RECEIPT  OF  FIFTY  CENTS 
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Start  Something !  It  is  a  lh[ew  Tear ! 


BE  A  COLLECTOR! 


HAVE  A  PASSION 


Know  the  joys  of  enthusiasm  in  hunting  for  and  acquiring 
some  choice  and  longed-for  specimen ! 

It  will  add  years  to  your  life,  and  life  to  your  years! 

It  is  educational ,  it  broadens  and  enlarges  your  scope  of  life. 

It  brings  you  into  contact  with  fine  people  all  over  the  land. 

IT  IS  AN  INVESTMENT!  BE  A  COLLECTOR! 

long  Man&’«s  Jfamous  Antique  i£>l)op 

is  “zA  'Veritable  CMuseiwT  and  treasure  house  for  the  collector. 

In  Glass:  —  Choice  specimens  of  early  South  Jersey ,  Stiegel,  Sandwich  Cup-plates,  Balls, 
Paper  Weights,  Flasks,  and  Bottles. 

Furniture: — Charming  curly  Maple  pieces,  Bureaus,  High  Che^t  of  Drawers,  Beds,  Card 
Table,  Stands,  Chairs,  etc.  Duncan  Phyfe  Card  Table.  Hooked  Rugs: —  150  carefully 
selebfed  specimens.  Pewter: — A  colledtor’s  collection.  Prints: — Over  100  to  seledi  from. 

Whatever  you  collect ,  we  can  help  you.  Send  for  booklet.  A  call  will  be  a  revelation 

Hatfjarine  taSiUts,  272  Hillside  <sAvenue,  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Only  10  minutes  from  Broadway,  via  Pennsylvania  Station 


vovou'WU 


GENUINE  OLD  VIOLINS,  VIOLAS,  CELLOS 

Originals  and  Qopies  of  the  Old  ^Masters 

MUSICIANS  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

218  TREMONT  STREET  AND  60  LAGRANGE  STREET 


The  fid  tie  Colonial  House  is  open  again  completely  refur¬ 
nished  in  early  mahogany  and  maple . 

Just  now  the  <sAntique d(oom  offers 


Sought-For  Pieces  of  Over  400  Patterns  of 
Early  Maple  Old  Sandwich  Glass 


Low  Post  Beds 
High  Post  Beds 
Sets  of  Chairs 
Bureaux 
Desks 
Tables 


FLOOR, 

FURNITURE 


Sets  of  Goblets 
Sauce  Dishes 
Cake  Plates 
Candy  J ars 
Cup  Plates 
Comports 


Hr  ices from  1.50  t0  300.00 

IORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY 
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Dorothy  O.  Schubart 

INCORPORATED 

145  Fifth  Avenue 
Pelham,  N.  Y. 

Curly  ^American 
Antiques 

?JACa  id  of  the  -JhC/st  C  u  p  -  p  1  a  te 

Yellow  Dolphins 

Rare  Emerald  Green  Paperweight 
Pewter  Saltshakers 
Glazed  Chintz 
Tin  Sconces 

Rare  Pieces  of  Early  Furniture 

Several  early  Sandwich  flat  plates  in  amber , 
blue  and  green 

TELEPHONES 

Pelham  2002  Pelham  4808 


Say,  Folks 

M  ET  old  Seth  Damon  from  Squeehissett  last  week.  Seth 
jest  been  to  Boston  and  was  tellin’  the  folks  to  home 
what  he  seen  there.  Sed  he  thought  his  fambly  had  the 
oldest  antique  stuff  hereabouts,  but  he  gotten  the  wind  took 
outen  his  sails  when  he  strolled  into  the  Boston  Antique  Shop  on 
Beacon  Street.  Those  folks  sure  had  his  things  beat  a  mile : 
banjer  clocks  made  by  them  Willerd  fellers,  better’n  his’n  and  with 
reel  glass  pictures  in  ’em;  mirrers  made  by  Sheridan  as  fought  in 
the  Civil  War  and  one  made  by  Adam — sure  must  be  very  old — 
suppose  he  made  it  for  Eve;  wimmenfolks  was  just  as  pernickety 
in  them  days  as  now;  Windser  chairs  from  Windser  Castle;  gess 
Royalty  has  set  in  them  good  and  plenty.  Seth  sez  they  have  the 
purtiest  glass  and  chiney  and  a  hull  fleet  of  ship  models;  he  never 
seen  sich  a  lot  of  reel  old  quaint  and  curious  things  in  all  his  born 
days — reminds  him  of  some  old  verses  his  granny  used  to  sing. 
Went  like  this: 

There’s  the  old  brown  jug 

And  the  old  hooked  rug 

And  the  old  pewter  platters  on  the  shelf; 

And  the  old  banjo  clock 
And  the  old  blue  crock 
And  the  little  old  plates  of  delf — 

And  the  old  wood  ladle 
And  the  old  red  cradle 
Which  was  built  very  wide  for  two, 

For  the  sons  and  heirs 

Often  came  in  pairs 

In  them  good  old  days,  ta  looral  loo! 

If  you  want  to  see  the  very  best  collection  of  old-time  things,  and 
all  for  sale,  old  Seth  sez,  call  at  the 

Boston  Antioue  Shop 

59  BEACON  STREET,  BOSTON 

P.  S. — They  also  buy  good  things 


Old 

‘Buhl 

AhCusical 

Clockjind 

Bracket 


Qhased  gilt  bronze 
dial ,  blue  numerals 
on  white  porcelain. 


Price  on  application. 


A  PROFESSION: 


I  cany 

no  reproductions 
no  reconstructions 
no  late  Empire  pieces 
no  Victorian  pieces 
nor  any  near-antiques 

Only  authentic  pieces 

Belonging  to  the  early 
American  and  Georgian 
periods  at  their  best . 


Qeo  Tigs  fid  cRpruqo  pp  s 

1742  M  Street,  N.  W.,  W  ASHINGTON,  D.C. 
Antiques  Airt  Treasures 


BERNSTEIN 

205  WESTPORT  AVE.,  NORWALK,  CONN. 

(On  the  Boston  Post  Road ) 


D1 


Brooks  Reed  Gallery,  Inc. 

19  ARLINGTON  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


ANTIQUES 


zJln  Extraordinary  Windsor 

The  American 
Windsor  chair 
may  be  looked 
upon  as  the 
most  distinc¬ 
tively  national 
piece  of  furni¬ 
ture  produced 
in  theColonies. 

The  type  here 
illustrated  is  of 
unusual  design,  and  is  further  distinguished  by 
its  cleverly  adjusted  writing  arm.  Seat  and  arm 
support  are  from  a  single  board!  Bamboo  turn¬ 
ings;  double  mortise  to  strengthen  back  splat. 

Our  warerooms  offer  four  floors  of  American 
and  Foreign  antiques.  We  cordially 
invite  inspection 

Ginsburg  SF  Levy 

' The  Qolony  Shop 

397  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


I  BUY  AND  SELL 

N.  CURRIER  and 
CURRIER  &?  IVES  PRINTS 

CLIPPER  SHIPS 
NAVAL 
WHALING 
MEXICAN  WAR 
CIVIL  WAR 
HISTORIC  SCENES 
VIEWS  OF  AMERICAN  CITIES 
AMERICAN  RURAL  SCENES 
SPORTING  AND  CAMPING 
FISHING  —  HUNTING  —  SHOOTING 
AMERICAN  HOME  LIFE 
PRAIRIE  AND  WESTERN  LIFE 

Send  list  of  your  wants  State  size  and  title 

Also  Pay  Best  Prices  for  Any  of  the  Above 
Send  list  of  what  you  have  with  details  of 
condition  and  price. 

FRED  J.  PETERS 

384-6  Broadway  {Murray  Hill),  Flushing,  L.I. 

Telephone,  Flushing  0554-W 


Old 'Violins  for 
Toung  AhCusicians 

NO  greater  mistake  can 
be  made  than  that  of 
Starting  a  young  vio¬ 
linist  with  an  inferior 
instrument,  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  it  will  do  well 
enough  for  a  begin¬ 
ning. 

TaSte  is  formed  from  the 

outset  and  depends  largely  on  the 
quality  of  the  firkt  instrument  used. 
Yet  quality  need  not  imply  excessive  ex¬ 
penditure.  Our  catalogue  lifts  excel¬ 
lent  violins,  mellowed  by  a  century’s 
use,  as  low  as  $50. 

Write  us  0} your  requirements. 

LYON  #  HEALY 

62-95  JACKSON  BOULEVARD 

CHICAGO 
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Burnham’s  Ghats  with  Collectors 


III— MAKE  YOUR  OWN  RUGS 
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ijSSipj  JAMES  lmiROEG^Lv 

No.  5 

ct^Ng  ‘ Patterns 

THE  io  Burnham  Craft  designs 
shown  here  you  can  order  di¬ 
rect  by  numbers,  postage  paid,  at 
the  prices  quoted.  With  each  pat¬ 
tern  is  mailed  instructions,  telling 
you  very  minutely,  in  detail,  “ How 
to  Make  Hooked  Rugs.” 

No.  i.  Jack  Spratt  and  wife . $i.oo 

(Size  28  x  40) 

No.  3.  Welcome  Threshold . 75 

(Size  26  x  40) 

No.  4.  Antique  Landscape .  1.25 

(Size  26  x  74) 

No.  5.  Farmans  Homes .  i.oo 

(Size  25  x  40) 

No.  6.  Floral  Threshold . 75 

(Size  25  x  36) 

No.  8.  Floral  Wreath . 75 

(Size  25  x  40) 

No.  9.  Swan  Family .  025 

(Size  40  x  60) 

No.  10.  Beautiful  Floral .  1 -25 

(Size  40  x  60) 

No.  101.  Naval  Engagement.  1.50 
(Size  32  x  50) 

No.  200.  The  Boy  Franklin .  1.75 


« 

-Tf. ;  >  ,  Cj, 


No.  4 

YOU  will  need  not  more  than 
two  hanks:  one  fine,  and  one 
medium. 

HOOKS 

25  cents  each,  postpaid. 

A  large  frame  will  take  a  small 
pattern,  a  small  frame  will  not  take 
a  large  one.  Choose  according  to 
your  need. 

FRAMES 

No.  3 — 3  feet  long.  .$>3.00  each] 

No.  4  —  4  feet  long.  .  3.25  each  [  By 
No.  5  —  5  feet  long.  .  3.50  each  Express 
No.  6  —  6  feet  long.  .  3.75  each 
I  recommend  that  you  supply  your  own 
materials  from  the  family  rag  bag.  If  you 
prefer,  however, 

Materials  jor  making  by  hand,  JJ  to  50  cents 

your  other  requirements 

For  10  cents,  a  pattern  book  of  these  pat¬ 
terns  and  fifteen  others. 

New  Hooked  Rugs  made  to  order,  any  size  or  design 
you  wish. 

Send  your  Old  Hooked  Rugs  here  to  be 
cleansed  and  restored. 

My  famous  collection  of  Old  Hooked 


vmm, 


*«WSFh,  MifcOv  JI.  ,, 


No.  10 


No.  200 


No.  9 


R.  W.  BURNHAM,  I  pswich,  Massachusetts 


Telephone,  109  Ipswich 
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Cobwebs  &  Du§t 


“The  Qover 

TN  i  840  no  one  would  have  ex¬ 
pected  ayoung  female  of  real 
refinement  and  gentility  to 
face  unabashed  the  stares  of  the 
multitude,  particularly  from  so  notably  conspicuous 
a  post  as  the  cover  of  a  magazine.  At  the  least,  she 
would  have  turned  away  her  head  in  blushing  con¬ 
fusion.  Without  very  much  doubt, she  would  promptly 
and  emphatically  have  turned  her  back.  Modern 
social  progress  has  wrought  its  changes  here.  Were 
it  not  for  blushless  young  females  ready  to  do — or  to 
undo — and  dare  in  behalf  of  others,  a  large  proportion 
of  our  magazines  would  be  obliged  to  go  about  quite 
coverless,  which  would  be,  of  course,  a  serious  blow  to 
art,  literature  and,  perhaps,  to  finance. 

However,  all  that  is  another  story.  Our  young  fe¬ 
male  of  1840,  who  very  appropriately  turned  her  back 
when  relegated  to  the  cover  of  Antiques,  is  entirely 
willing,  within  the  friendly  circle  of  the  Attic,  to  shift 
about  and  greet  the  assembly  with  all  the  cordiality 
at  her  command. 

Some  one  within  earshot  of  the  Attic  was  recently 
heard  to  bemoan  the  virtual  disappearance  of  that 
example  of  the  fair  sex  to  whom  once  was  applied  the 
term  gentlewoman.  Well,  here  is  a  gentlewoman — old- 
time  doll  though  she  be.  What  dignity  of  bearing  is 
hers,  what  grace  and  graciousness,  what  simplicity 
yet  what  elegance!  Her  flowing  garments  are  of  fine, 
rustling  silk.  About  her  aristocratic  shoulders  clings 
a  scarf  of  lace  and  applique.  Her  hair  is  of  auburn 
tint,  like  the  sunlight’s  last  gleam  on  Obfober  wood¬ 
lands.  And  she  has  the  milk-white  skin  and  the  flax- 
blue  eyes  that  rightly  deserve  so  rich  a  crowning. 

For  the  opportunity  thus  to  present  her  in  the 
Attic,  Antiques  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mrs. 
S.  M.  Wright  of  Philadelphia,  whose  adopted  doll 


A  Doll  of  1840 

An  example  not  only  attractive  in  itself  but  thoroughly  illustrative  of  its 
period.  Owned  by  Mrs.  S .  M.  Wright. 
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Cameos  in  Vellum 

These  exquisite  bits  of  workmanship  in  what  appears  to  be  pressed  vellum  show  patterns  in  white  on  a  colored  ground.  The  reprodudtions  are  adtual 
size.  Owtted  by  Mrs.  Augustus  Robinson. 


family  is  widely  known  lor  its  variety  and  its  excel¬ 
lent  up-bringing. 

Qems  in  Helium 

In  the  Connoisseur  for  November  occurs  a  short 
discussion  of  vellum  cameos,  with  illustrations.  For 
some  time  past,  the  Attic  has  been  filled  with  ponder- 
ings  concerning  a  group  of  extraordinary  cameos 
wrought  in  what  appears  to  be  vellum,  which  were 
forwarded  by  Mrs.  Augustus  Robinson  of  Annapolis 
Royal,  Nova  Scotia.  The  entire  group,  consisting  of 
five  pieces,  is  here  reproduced  in  adtual  size.  The  first 
two  are  white  against  a  greenish  ground;  the  other 
three,  white  against  lavender.  Viewed  on  the  reverse 
side,  which  shows  intaglio,  the  ground  color  only  ap¬ 
pears.  It  is  evident  from  the  reproduction  that,  in  all 
the  details  of  modeling  and  workmanship,  these 
cameos  are  exquisite.  With  a  glass,  the  lettering  on 
the  scroll  accompanying  the  deposition  of  Christ  is 
clearly  legible. 

What  can  have  been  the  process  of  making  these 
cameos  is  a  mystery.  The  white  portions  in  high  relief 
are  completely  opaque.  As  they  approach  the  plane 
of  the  background  these  whites  appear  to  become 
translucent,  precisely  as  would  the  closely  cut  face  of 
agate.  There  is  no  sign  of  any  attempt  to  fill  the  backs 
of  these  vellum  impressions  with  a  substance  calcu¬ 
lated  to  give  them  body,  but  a  slight  edging  suggests 
that  they  may  have  been  arranged  for  mounting 
within  a  gold  rim  or  band. 

Any  shafts  of  wit  or  wisdom  calculated  to  enlighten 
the  Attic  on  this  subjeCt  will  be  gratefully  received. 

Cjhost  Hunting 

In  publishing  last  month  the  pictures  of  an  imita¬ 
tion  Benjamin  Franklin  cup-plate,  and  this  month 
a  reproduction  of  a  well-known  pitcher  which  has 
long  been  imitated  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
Antiques  has  no  intention  of  establishing  the  policy 
of  hunting  out  and  exposing  frauds.  That  is  a  sorry 
occupation,  which  seldom  serves  any  purpose  other 
than  that  of  needlessly  sowing  seeds  of  distrust  in 
the  minds  of  collectors,  and,  thereby,  often  prevent¬ 


ing  them  from  securing  desirable  items,  because  they 
have  become  afraid  to  believe  the  evidence  of  their 
own  senses. 

The  case  of  historical  cup-plates  is,  however,  a  pe¬ 
culiar  one.  Hundreds  of  collectors  of  these  bright 
trifles  are  scattered  through  the  United  States.  Their 
interest  lies  in  obtaining,  as  nearlv  as  possible,  a  com¬ 
plete  set.  They  wish  to  know  the  reason  for  being  of 
each  example.  A  variant  becomes  an  item  of  special 
study.  Historical  cup-plates,  therefore,  constitute  an 
inclusive  and  exclusive  category.  When  some  one  dis¬ 
turbs  its  exaCtly  defined  limitations  by  introducing 
foreign  or  spurious  examples,  he  has  not  only  perpe¬ 
trated  an  imposture,  he  has  disturbed  the  equilibrium 
of  established  and  valuable  collections  and  has 
threatened  the  stability  of  many  legitimate  business 
enterprises.  The  more  quickly  the  faCt  is  advertised, 
the  better  for  everybody  concerned. 

Yet,  curiously  enough,  the  spurious  Franklin  and 
the  imitation  Flenry  Clay ,  can  hardly  escape  listing 
in  the  order  of  cup-plates.  Having  forced  their  way 
into  good  company,  they  will,  in  time,  tend  to  gain 
so  much  of  recognition  that  they  are  to  be  possessed 
as  examples  of  frightfulness  if  for  no  other  purpose. 

To  stories  of  faking,  in  general,  however,  Antiques 
pays  verv  little  attention.  Mistakes  are  made  by 


Bergholtz  Pottery 

Cup  and  saucer  showing  mottled  glaze  characteristic  of  Mewaldt’s  tableware. 
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everybody,  no  matter  how  skilled  or  how  conscien¬ 
tious.  That  deliberate  fraud  occasionally  occurs  is 
beyond  question.  But,  usually,  buying  antiques  from 
!  dealers  of  standing  is  quite  as  safe  as  buying  any 
other  merchandise.  When  banks  fail,  through  mis¬ 
management  or  sharp  practice,  wise  people  do  not 
proceed  to  hide  their  savings  in  their  stockings;  they 
merely  reassure  themselves  as  to  the  character  of 
those  to  whom  they  entrust  cheir  financial  welfare. 

The  same  process  of  reasoning  applies  to  the  op¬ 
erations  of  the  collector.  The  realization  that  he  may 
be  misled  should  not  deter  him  from  collecting,  it 
should  simply  cause  him  to  exercise  his  judgment  of 
men  as  well  as  his  judgment  of  things. 

The  collecting  of  antiques  in  America  is  an  occu¬ 
pation  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  Fortunately,  it  is  steadily 
attracting  participation  on  the  part  of  persons  well 
equipped  with  both  intelligence  and  character.  Of 
this,  the  recent  formation  of  an  association  of  dealers 
is  one  indication.  Anotheristhereadinessof  the  adver¬ 
tising  support  which  has  been  accorded  to  Antiques. 
Those  who  prefer  to  work  in  darkness  are  not  likely  to 
lend  much  encouragement  to  an  enterprise  whose 
honest  purpose  is  the  dissemination  of  light. 

(grandfather  s  'Thumb 

By  way  of  supplementing  her  article  on  Bergholtz 
pottery,  which  appeared  in  Antiques  for  September, 
Mrs.  Camehl  has  favored  the  Attic  with  two  interest¬ 
ing  letters,  one  of  them  enclosing  additional  photo¬ 
graphs  and,  therewith,  much  to  the  Attic’s  joy,  an 
actual  cup  and  saucer  made  by  Mehwaldt  in  his  rural 
establishment. 


I  I 


It  is  worth  noting  that  this  cup  and  saucer,  like 
other  tableware  produced  by  Mehwaldt,  are  covered 
with  a  mottled  tortoise-shell  glaze;  whereas  his  kit¬ 
chenware  was,  in  the  main,  of  a  monotone  brown.  In 
a  recent  visit  to  Bergholtz,  Mrs.  Camehl  encountered 
a  granddaughter  of  Mehwaldt,  who  remembered  with 
satisfaction  her  youthful  visits  to  her  grandfather’s 
home,  where  she  and  her  sister  always  ate  more  out 
of  the  beautiful  brown  dishes  of  their  grandfather’s 
make  than  they  would  from  their  usual  ware  at  home. 

“She  showed  a  small  pitcher  of  hers  that  he  made, 
and  in  explaining  its  formation  in  his  hands  she  ran 
her  thumb  through  the  spout  of  the  pitcher  remark¬ 
ing  ‘That’s  grandfather’s  thumb’.’’  This  pitcher  she 
would  not  part  with;  but  Mrs.  Camehl  did  procure 
a  large  bread-mixing  bowl,  eighteen  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter  and  one  and  one-half  inches  deep,  bearing  around 
the  upper  edge,  marked  with  a  sharp  stick,  the  follow¬ 
ing  inscription : 

“Alles  ist  ein  Gottes  Segen 
IJnd  an  Seiner  Gnad  gelegen.” 

“All  things  come  as  the  blessing  of  God 
And  manifest  His  Loving  kindness.” 

Surely  Mehwaldt  found  comfort  in  an  old-time  re¬ 
ligion  of  faith.  Two  of  his  sons  killed  in  the  war,  the 
hope  of  transmitting  his  trade  to  his  own  posterity 
frustrated,  his  strength  failing — for  in  his  later  days 
he  lost  the  use  of  his  legs  from  years  of  constantly 
kicking  the  wheel — yet  he  fixes  this  motto  of  sub¬ 
mission  on  clay  and  adds  the  prayerful  amen,  with 
his  initials.  It  reads  like  an  epitaph.  For  the  brave 
and  faithful  old  German  potter,  none  more  fitting 
could  have  been  devised. 


More  Bergholtz  Pottery 
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Pewter  Salt  ( seventeenth  century ) 


Only  known  example  with  projecting  arms. — de  Navarro  Collection. 

zH  "Pewter  Salt 

'['he  Attic  extends  a  very  hearty  greeting  to  Mr. 
Howard  Herschel  Cotterel,  who  writes  from  Birming¬ 
ham,  England,  in  regard  to  two  matters  which  have 
been  discussed  in  Antiques.  First,  he  has  a  word  to 
say  as  to  pewter  ships,  which,  however,  will  be  re¬ 
served  for  a  future  occasion.  He  likewise  sends  a 
photograph  of  a  pewter  salt,  whose  stylistic  affilia¬ 
tions  with  the  silver  salt  illustrated  in  Antiques  for 
|uly,  1922,  are  close.*  Just  as  the  silver  salt  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  and  material  known  to  have  been 
made  in  America,  so  this  salt  from  the  de  Navarro 
Collection  is  the  only  known  pewter  example  which 
displays  the  projecting  arms.  According  to  Mr.  Cot¬ 
terel  the  type  illustrated  in  Antiques  has  its  analogue 
“in  pewter  without  the  arms,  but  not  with  them/’f 

And  while  the  subjeCt  is  before  the  company,  a  re¬ 
minder  may  be  worth  while,  for  those  who  have  for 
gotten  the  circumstance,  that  the  term  cellar  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  salt  container  is  not  based  on  the  existence 
of  a  depression  for  the  accommodation  of  a  once 
costly  condiment.  It  is  the  outcome  of  a  confusion 
of  sound  and  sense  such  as  is  far  from  uncommon  in 
the  growth  of  a  language  derived  from  the  speech  of 
divergent  nationalities.  The  noble  vessel  for  salt, 
whose  proximity  at  table  once  seemed  to  convey  a 
sort  of  patent  of  nobility  to  those  within  reach  of  it, 
was  known  as  a  saliere.  As  it  declined  from  its  high 
estate,  diminished  in  size,  multiplied  in  quantity  and 
became  a  utensil  of  the  common  herd  who  knew 

*(Vol.  II,  p.  17.) 

fHarvard  University  possesses  a  spool-shaped  silver  salt,  of  English  make, 
which  dates,  presumably,  from  about  the  year  1629.  This  is  published  in  Bige¬ 
low’s  Historic  Silver  of  the  Colonies,  p.  253,  which  states  that  it  was  the  most 
common  form  of  the  period  of  Charles  II.  A  duplicate  silver  salt  is  noted  by 
Mr.  Bigelow  as  belonging  to  Manchester  College,  England,  and  bearing  a  London 
date  letter  which  places  it  in  1664-1665.  Except  for  somewhat  greater  elabora¬ 
tion  these  two  silver  salts  are  closely  similar  to  the  de  Navarro  pewter  salt  here 
illustrated.  All  three,  silver  and  pewter  alike,  would  seem  to  antedate  the 
Stoddart  salt  by  a  considerable  space  of  years.  This  unique  piece,  however,  con¬ 
stitutes  something  of  a  stylistic  anachronism  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  desire  of  its 
makers  to  produce  a  presentation  piece  of  adequately  important  appearance. 


neither  French  nor  philology,  it  became  a  cellar. 
Today,  by  habit,  we  remain  placidly  imbedded  in 
an  error  into  which  it  was  so  easy  to  fall. 

Safe  Haven 

There  is  something  inescapably  pathetic  about  an 
unidentified  miniature  portrait-  whether  silhouette 
or  painting — particularly  when,  as  frequently  occurs, 
it  is  a  thing  adrift,  through  change  in  family  estate, 
and  hence  dependent  for  its  hope  of  survival  upon 
chance  encounter  with  an  eye  keen  for  the  discovery 
and  appreciation  of  merit,  even  when  anonymous 
and  submerged. 

I  hat  anything  of  such  appealing  fragility  should 
ever  be  lost  to  all  association  of  kinship  is  disturb¬ 
ing.  Far  more  potently  than  any  life-size  effigy,  how¬ 
ever  excellent  or  imposing,  do  miniatures  convey  an 
impression  of  spiritual  identity.  Perhaps  this  is  pri¬ 
marily  because  they  are  seldom  made  for  show.  Os¬ 
tentation  is  their  least  concern.  'They  are,  usually, 
personal  tokens,  often  of  mutual  affeCtion,  often  of  a 
love  that  seeks  to  hold,  heart-close  and  inseparable, 
the  image  of  one  the  pain  of  whose  parting  may  never 
know  the  assuaging  joy  of  meeting  again.  The  touch 
of  hands  warm  with  hopefulness  or  cold  with  fear  is 
laid  upon  them.  Their  faces  may  be  wet  with  human 
tears.  Lighted  by  the  aureole  of  prayer,  or  veiled  by 
the  shadow  of  unkindness — caressed  and  cherished, or 
scorned  and  cast  away — they  completely  share  the 
inner  life  of  man,  its  intimate  heights  and  depths, 
until,  penetrated  in  all  their  substance  by  some 
luminous  distillate  of  the  soul,  they  seem  to  dispense 
a  radiance  of  their  own. 

This,  in  a  measure,  accounts  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Attic  in  receiving  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Moncure 
Robinson  of  Paoli,  Pa.,  which  identifies,  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt,  a  silhouette  published,  in  Antiqufs 
for  September,*  as  a  portrait  of  Lydia  Baird,  wife  of 
Samuel  Baird  of  Reading  and  Pottstown.  Mrs.  Rob¬ 
inson’s  discovery  fully  disposes  of  the  tentative  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Antiques  that,  because  this  silhouette  is  ap¬ 
parently  by  the  same  artist  and  is  contemporary  with 
that  of  Mr.  John  Shreeves, published  at  the  same  time, 
theremight  be  some  relationship  between  the  two. 

0 Id  'Topics  and  V\ (ew  Frie?ids 

Frederic  Fairchild  Sherman,  is  author  and 
publisher,  and,  withal,  editor  of  the  magazine  Art 
in  America.  Amelia  L.  Hill  is  a  contributor  to  va¬ 
rious  magazines.  T.  Van  C.  Phillips,  enjoys  the  title 
of  Squire  of  Westtown  Township  in  a  Pennsylvania 
county  saturated  with  historic  tradition.  Fred.  J. 
Peters  is  an  authority  on  ship  models  and  ship  pictures. 

*(Vol.  II,  p.  131.) 
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Bedsteads  of  Former  Days* 

Tart  I 


By  Amelia  Leavitt  Hill 


CONSIDERING  how  large  a  part  of  the  life  of  man 
is  passed  in  sleep,  it  is  a  remarkable  fa<5t  that  the 
bed,  which  eventually  achieved  a  position  of  such 
importance  as  a  piece  of  furniture,  was  for  so  long  a  time 
looked  upon  as  of  small  consequence.  Various  authorities 
give  us,  with  an  exactitude  surprising  considering  the  re¬ 
moteness  of  the  period,  the  information  that  the  first 
known  beds  consisted  of  a 
pile  of  leaves  covered  with 
a  skin,  which,  at  a  some¬ 
what  later  period  was  sup¬ 
plemented  by  an  additional 
skin,  supported  above  the 
rude  mattress  by  four  sticks 
thrust  into  the  ground,  so 
as  to  afford  some  protection 
from  the  weather.  In  this 
arrangement,  by  the  way, 
the  lover  of  survivals  may 
trace  the  beginnings  of  the 
four-post  bedstead  of  com¬ 
paratively  modern  times. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the 
exactitude  of  the  authorities 
upon  this  subject,  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  left  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  their  detailed  ac¬ 
counts  are  based  upon  actual 
knowledge  or  merely  upon 
the  same  ingenious  conjec¬ 
tures  which  have  occurred, 
happily,  to  all. 

Still,  when  we  read  how 
even  today,  in  many  coun¬ 
tries — notably  in  the  Orient 
— the  bed  consists  only  of  a 
straw  mat,  which  the  lover 
of  luxury  may  supplement 
with  an  occasional  cushion, 
and  when,  at  a  period  so  re¬ 
cent  as  that  of  the  life  -time 
of  Prosper  Merimee  ( 1805 - 
1870 ),  and  in  a  country  no  more  remote  than  Poland,  we 
recall  that  no  bed  was  furnished  to  the  distinguished  visi¬ 
tor,  and  that,  in  a  castle  of  the  utmost  magnificence,  he  was, 
at  bed  time,  furnished  with  a  dressing-gown  and  slippers, 
but  with  no  other  aids  to  sleep — we  realize  that  the  com¬ 
forts  of  bed  have  been  surprisingly  neglebled.  Even  so 
luxurious  a  people  as  the  Romans  made  a  stone  couch, f 
covered  with  cushions  and  draperies  serve  often  as  a  sleep¬ 

*Copyright,  1923,  by  Amelia  Leavitt  Hi!!. 

fBeds  of  wood,  ivory,  bronze,  and  other  metals  appear  to  have  been  used  in 
Rome  and  in  the  earlier  civilizations  from  which  Rome  derived  her  arts  and 
customs. — Ed. 


ing  place — for  the  Roman  bed  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  triclinium ,  or  couch  used  at  meals, — an  Asiatic  inno¬ 
vation  popular  in  Carthage  and  thence  brought  to  Rome 
by  Scipio  Africanus.  This  became,  especially  at  the  time 
of  the  Empire,  a  highly  decorated  and  luxurious  piece  of 
furniture. 

Not  only  before  but  after  the  fall  of  Rome,  it  is  ob¬ 
servable  that  interest  in 
sleeping  arrangements  was 
more  developed  in  north¬ 
ern  than  in  southern  coun¬ 
tries.  It  may  be  that  the 
severity  of  the  winters  ren¬ 
dered  closer  attention  to 
such  household  arrange¬ 
ments  necessary,  for  the 
dwellers  in  nothern  climes 
were,  on  the  whole,  less 
addidled  to  the  comforts  of 
life  than  were  their  breth¬ 
ren  of  the  south.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  beds  there  were  in 
the  north  country  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  ear¬ 
liest  of  these  consisted  of  a 
straw  or  chaff  mattress 
which  was  thrown,  when 
used,  upon  a  bench,  table- 
top  or  chest.  Later,  in  Saxon 
or  early  Norman  times  in 
England,  beds  were  often 
devised  within  a  curtained 
recess  in  the  walls.  Since, 
in  many  instances,  the  walls 
of  the  mediaeval  castle  were 
thirty  feet  thick,  it  may  well 
be  supposed  that  they 
might  occasionally  afford  a 
recess  which  would,  in  some 
measure,  shield  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  bed  from  the 
cold  draughts  to  which  they 

would  otherwise  be  exposed. 

There  were,  roughly  speaking,  two  forms  of  bed  utilized 
at  that  time.  One  is  that  which  is  frequently  pictured  in 
French  drawings  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
and  which  existed  in  England  as  well.  This  was  a  small 
affair,  in  a  general  way  built  upon  modern  lines,  protected 
only  by  a  heavy  curtain  which  depended  from  the  ceil¬ 
ing  and  which,  when  let  down,  completely  surrounded  it 

(Fig.  3). 

The  second  and  more  important  of  these  types  is  that 
which,  originally  beginning  as  a  “built-in”  bed,  gradually 
grew  until  it  developed  into  the  state  “bedde  of  tymbre” 


Fig.  1 — French  Bedstead  ( mid-sixteenth  century) 

Built  of  oak  and  constituting  an  alcove  part  of  its  chamber.  The  door  at  the 
back  may  well  have  communicated  with  some  secret  passage.  Early  Renaissance 
type.  From  the  Collection  Mobile  Nationale. 
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of  Tudor  times, 
which,  in  its  turn, 
can  hardly  be  called 
a  piece  of  portable 
furniture  any  more 
than  can  its  built-in 
ancestor  (Fig.  /). 

The  built-in  bed, 
which  afforded  bet¬ 
ter  protedfion  from 
the  cold  and  damp  than  the  smaller  portable  one,  accord¬ 
ingly  increased  in  size  until  it  was  enabled  to  hold,  not 
only  the  lord  and  lady,  but  their  children  and  their  guests. 
Beneath  it  occurred  a  trundle,  or  truckle,  bed  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  family  retainers,  and  beneath  that 
again  another  for  the  use  of  the  servants.  \  he  most  famous 
of  these  great  beds  was  the  Great  Bed  of  Ware  (Fig.  9), 
which  in  its  first  estate  accommodated,  it  is  said,  twenty- 
four  persons;  for  its  dimensions  were  eighteen  feet  by 
twelve.  The  trundle  bed  beneath  it  also  held  twenty-four. 
Such  beds  as  this  are  often  described  as  “a  room  within  a 
room,”  and  were,  in  every  way,  amply  provided  with 
means  to  keep  out  the  cold  air.  They  were  not  only  covered 
with  a  tester  of  carved  wood,  but  the  headboard,  also  of 
wood,  ran  from  bedframe  to  tester,  the  frame  often  stand¬ 
ing  apart  from  the  posts  which  supported  the  latter. 
Frequently  the  sides  were  screened  with  panelled  wood  as 
well.* 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  customs  began  to 
change.  Beds  were  somewhat  more  usual,  and  we  find 
references  to  the  sleeping  apartments  of  the  men  and 
women  as  being  distinct  from  one  another.  By  this  time, 
too,  the  need  for  easier  transportation  was  evidently  felt, 
for  the  beds  were  made  in  a  way  which  permitted  of  their 
being  taken  apart,  although  they  remained  so  cumbersome 
and  massive  that  they  could  hardly  have  been  moved,  in 

*See  Antiques  for  November  (Vol.  II,  p.  223),  where  a  Jacobean  bed  is 
illustrated. 


Fig.  3 —  Mediaeval  Alcove  Bed  ( fourteenth  century  French) 

A  restoration  by  Viollet  le  Due.  It  is  well  curtained  against  side  drafts. 


any  case,  without 
great  difficulty. 

Some  of  them  are 
represented  in 
drawings  as  fitted 
with  tiled  roofs, 
and  it  is  said  that 
they  were  at  times 
used  as  a  kind  of 
outdoor  sleeping 
porch,  although 
this  protection 
may  possibly  have 
been  almost  as 
needful  within  the 
mediaeval  castle 
as  without.j 

TheElizabethan 
‘‘bedde  of  tym- 
bre,”  which  was 
often  panelled  in 
the  beautiful  old  “linen  fold”  design,  frequently  concealed 
in  its  headboard  a  secret  door  which  led  to  a  secret  chamber. 
The  tester  top,  too,  often  hid  in  its  panelling  a  door,  and 
was  made  double,  so  that  a  fugitive  from  justice  might  be 
hidden  in  it  at  need.  Other  provisions  for  more  prosaic  re¬ 
quirements  were  included  in  the  bedstead,  such  as  the  shelf 
at  its  head  where  Chaucer’s  clerk  piled  his  “many  bookes 
clad  in  black  and  redde,”  and  where  a  candle,  food,  or 
any  article  which  might  be  wished  for  during  the  night 
might  be  placed. 

The  mattresses  of  these  beds  were,  in  early  days,  laid 
upon  a  solid  bottom  of  boards.  At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  however,  they  began  to  be  supported  by  straps 
depending  from  the  framework.  Some  writers  claim  that 
slats  were  introduced  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  at  this  time,  too,  the  beds  became  so  high 
that  it  was  necessary  to  enter  them  by  steps. 

In  spite  of  the  manifold  inconveniences  and  discomforts 
of  these  sleeping  places  of  former  days,  it  is  evident  that 
they  were,  to  their  contemporaries,  models  of  comfort  and 
luxury.  Perhaps  the  beauty  of  their  decorations,  to  some 
extent,  made  up  for  their  shortcomings  in  other  respedfs, 
for  we  are  told  that  the  social  position  of  a  family  was 
indicated  by  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  its  bed,  of 
which  more  will  be 
said  hereafter.  In  con¬ 
nexion  with  this,  one 
notes,  by  the  way,  the 
thoroughly  modern 
plaint  voiced  by  Har¬ 
rison,  the  historian, 
during  the  reign  of 
Oueen  Elizabeth: 

“The  use  of  costly 
furniture  is  descended 
even  unto  the  inferior  artificers,  and  many  farmers  have 
learned  to  garnish  their  joyned  beds  with  tapestrie  and 

fProbably  a  misconception  derived  from  too  hasty  an  examination  of  such 
pidtures  as  Fig.  5,  which  are  of  an  earlier  date. — Ed. 


Fig.  2 — Pompeian  Bed  {first  century  A.D.) 
Apparently  the  Romans  were  reasonably 
comfortable.  From  a  reproduction  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


Fig.  4 — Early  English  Bed 

Taken  from  an  old  manuscript,  this  wood  cut 
probably  well  illustrates  the  early  bed.  The 
high  bolster  seems  to  have  been  of  almost 
universal  use. 


Fig.  5 — Anglo-Saxon  Bed 

The  suggestion  of  a  Pullman  prototype 
would  best  be  not  too  literally  interpreted. 
There  are  two  points  of  view  presented  in 
the  pidture.  The  roofs  indicate  that  we 
are  dealing  with  well  constructed  houses, 
within  which  we  are  admitted  to  a  view 
of  the  bed  chambers. 
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silk  hangings, 
whereas  our  fathers 
— yea,  and  we  our¬ 
selves  —  have  lain 
full  oft  upon  straw 
pallets  or  rough 
mats  covered  onlie 
with  a  sheet  and 
under  the  coverlets 
made  of  dogswain 
with  a  good  round 
log  under  their 
heads  instead  of  a 
bolster  or  pillow. 
As  for  the  servants, 
if  they  had  but  one 
sheet  above  them 
it  was  well;  for  sel¬ 
dom  had  they  anie 
under  them  to  keep 
from  the  pricking 
straw  that  ran  oft 
through  the  canvas 
of  the  pallet  and 


on  information  of  the  most 
general  kind.  There  are  no 
beds  left  which  may  be  said 
to  belong  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
properly  speaking. 

In  the  manufacture  of  beds 
and  other  furniture  in  early 
times,  the  work  was  generally 
done  by  what  we  should  call 
today  the  “house  carpenter.” 
He  not  only  did  the  work 
about  the  house  itself,  but 
made  the  furniture  which  was 
to  fill  it.  This  accounts  for  the 
close  connection  between  archi¬ 
tectural  and  furniture  deco¬ 
rations  of  the  earlier  period. 
In  the  thirteenth  century, 
however,  in  England,  carpen¬ 
ters  were  recognized  as  be¬ 
longing  to  a  separate  trade 
from  that  of  joiners.  This  dis¬ 
tinction  was  recognized  as 
early  as  1309.  After  that  time, 


Fig  6. — Italian  Cradle  {late 
sixteenth  century ) 

Head  board  elaborately  dec¬ 
orated  in  relief  and  color. 

In  the  Museum  at  Saluzzo, 
Piedmont. 

rased  their  hardened 
hides.” 

The  decorations  of  the 
beds  were,  from  early 
times,  elaborate  in  the 
extreme.  Among  them  may 
be  mentioned  the  bed  of 
Adela,  daughter  of  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror,  the 
tester  of  which  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  carved  figures 
representing  the  sciences, 
while  the  roof  itself  showed 
the  sky  with  the  planets 
and  constellations,  the 
whole  being  enclosed  by 
curtains  which  represented 
the  conquest  of  England 
in  elaborate  tapestry.  The 
beds  which  are  specifically 
mentioned  in  wills  of 
prominent  men  were  also, 
probably,  highly  decorated, 
and  such  references  are 
found,  not  only  among  the 
wills  of  the  Black  Prince 
and  other  princes  of  the 
blood,  but  among  those  of 
the  kings  themselves.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  what 
is  known  of  them  must  rest 


Fig.  7. — Flemish  Bedstead  {sixteenth  century ) 

An  elaborate  and  typical  example  of  Flemish  Renaissance.  By  permission, 
rom  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


Fig.  8  —  Group  of  Bedposts 
{Henry  VIII  period ) 

These  Tudor  pieces  are  essen¬ 
tially  Gothic  in  form  and  feel¬ 
ing.  By  permission,  from  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


the  carving  and  decoration 
of  furniture  was  left  to 
hands  other  than  those 
which  had  fashioned  it. 
The  carpenter  made  it, 
generally  in  the  case  of 
the  beds,  from  riven  oak, 
but  decorated  it  not  at  all. 
Discrepancies  between  fur¬ 
niture  and  household  de¬ 
signs  in  England  occur  from 
this  time  on,  really,  until 
the  Brothers  Adam  took 
steps  to  rectify  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

The  Renaissance,  which 
reached  England  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  re¬ 
sulted  in  such  Elizabethan 
beds  as  have  been  de¬ 
scribed.  Many  of  these 
exist  today.  Variations  in 
other  countries  were  con¬ 
siderable.  The  German 
Renaissance  bed  was  a 
monumental  affair  enclosed 
upon  three  sides;  in  the 
French  Renaissance,  the 
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Fig.  g — The  Great  Bed  of  Ware  ( sixteenth  century ) 

Traditionally  larger  than  it  appears  in  fait,  yet  commodious.  Perhaps 
the  columns  have  been  cut  down.  Now  located  at  Rye  House, 1  Brox- 
bourne  Hirts. 

posts  sometimes  gave  way  to  carved  figures — a  fashion 
which  never  made  way  in  England;  while  the  gorgeous 
beds  of  the  Spanish  Renaissance,  with  their  hangings  of 
satin,  brocade,  or  fine  skins,  heavily  embroidered  in  gold 
or  silver,  their  silver  triptych  at  the  head,  the  silver  bal¬ 
ustrade  about  them  and  the  silver  steps  by  which  they 
were  entered — have  nothing  in  common  with  the  English 
products  of  the  Renaissance. 

The  type  of  bed  which  had  most  influence  upon  the 


Fig.  ii — Sicilian  Bed  ( seventeenth  century ) 

An  elaborate  piece  of  wrought  iron.  The  draperies  are’ little  less  interesting 
than  the  bed  itself.  From  the  Museum  at  Palermo. 


Fig.  io — French  Bed — ( sixteenth  century ) 
From  the  Cluny  Museum 


English  is  the  Italian.  This,  while  never  exercising  any 
influence  in  its  occasional,  most  beautiful  and  striking  form 
of  wrought-iron  work,  did,  in  another  form,  during  the 
Jacobean  period,  exert  an  influence  upon  the  English  bed 
which  continued  until  the  period  of  the  great  English  de¬ 
signers,  over  a  century  later. 


Fig.  12 —  English  Bed  ( about  1568) 

Shows  classical  influence  of  the  Renaissance.  Observe  elaborate  inlay  work 
of  head  and  tester.  By  permission,  from  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
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Fig.  1  —  Flagon,  Plate,  and  Lamp 
By  William  Calder  (1824.) 


American  Pewter  and  Pewterers 

From  165  4-18 

By  Frederic  Fairchild  Sherman 


THE  earliest  verified  dates  known  in  connection 
with  the  manufacture  of  pewter  in  this  country 
are  1654,  when  Thomas  Bumsteed  was  working 
in  Boston;  1665,  on  the  will  of  Henry  Shrimpton,  a  brazier 
and  pewterer  of  that  city;  1673  when  John  Cromer  was 
working  there,  and  1687,  when  Thomas  Clarke  was  work¬ 
ing  in  the  same  city.  From  these  dates  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  first  American  pewter  was  made  in  Boston. 

The  earliest  pewter  alloy  was  probably  a  mixture  of 
tin  and  lead,  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one,  and  the 
process  was  to  cast  the  metal  in  the  desired  form  and 
then  finish  the  articles  with  hand  tools,  and  later  with 
the  lathe.  Small  objects,  only,  such  as  spoons,  plates, 
basins  and  mugs,  were  turned  out  in  the  early  days:  and 
a  few  brass  molds  for  the  casting  of  spoons,  dating  from 
before  1750,  made  by  John  Moulinier  of  New  York  and 
others  are  still  extant. 

The  early  pewter  is  invariably  to  be  identified  by  the 
characteristics  of  early  silverware;  a  “Rat-tail”  spoon 
with  an  upturned  handle,  for  instance,  dating  from  about 
1750.  Other  means  of  assuring  one’s  self  of  the  early  date 
of  native  pewter  are  the  softness  of  the  metal  which  may 
be  easily  bent;  the  absence  of  a  “mark”  or  “touch,”  and 
of  any  engraving  or  embossing,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  found 
on  foreign  pieces  only;  the  hammer  marks  on  the  under 
side  of  the  curve  between  the  body  and  the  rim  of  plates, 
basins  and  platters,  and  the  flat  base  of  mugs,  tankards, 
pitchers  and  similar  pieces.  Some  early  native  spoons,  it 
is  true,  show  the  shell  form  at  the  end  of  the  handle  on 
the  bottom  of  the  bowl,  but  other  than  that  and  the 
simple  knobs  on  the  covers  of  tea  and  coffee  pots  and  the 
scroll  handles,  of  these  utensils  nothing  in  the  way  of 
ornamentation  is  found  on  American  pewter.  Foreign 


pieces  on  the  other  hand  are  frequently  elaborately  en¬ 
graved  and  embossed  and  often  bear  an  owner’s  initials, 
or  a  date,  and  sometimes  both. 

From  1700  to  1750  most  of  the  pewter  produced  in  the 
Colonies  was,  in  all  probability,  a  household  product. 
Immediately  thereafter  it  was  often  made  by  itinerant 
craftsmen,  who  travelled  about  the  sparsely  settled  coun¬ 
try  with  their  molds  and  metals  and  supplied  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  houses  at  which  they  stopped  with  such 
objeCts  as  were  required.  Payment  therefore  consisted  of 
board  and  lodging  and  a  modest  compensation  in  cash. 
About  1775,  the  output  of  the  manufacturers,  who  were 
now  established  in  practically  all  of  the  cities  and  larger 
towns,  was  distributed  through  the  outlying  districts  by 
peddlers  travelling  in  carts,  whose  stock  included  also 
brass  and  tin,  iron  and  copper  ware.  The  manufacture  of 
pewter  buttons,  which  curiously  enough  are  now  rarely 
found,  began  in  Revolutionary  days  and  thereafter  for  a 
number  of  years  buttons  were  made  in  great  quantities. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  the  family  of  Mrs.  W.  G.  Staples 
of  Westport,  Conn.,  who  owns  a  fine  old  flagon,  un¬ 
marked,  but  made  by  Frederick  Bassett  of  New  York, 
that  would  indicate  that  one,  at  least,  of  the  native 
pewterers  was  marking  his  pieces  prior  to  the  Revolution. 
This  flagon  originally  belonged  to  Deliverance  Bennett, 
from  whom  it  descended  in  direCt  line  to  its  present  owner. 
The  remainder  of  the  Bennett-Bassett  pewter,  now  owned 
by  another  descendant,  is  all  marked.  Deliverance  Bennett 
was  one  of  the  patriots  at  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  who 
gathered  to  repel  the  advance  of  the  British  soldiers  in 
April,  1777 ,  when  on  their  way  to  burn  the  town  of  Dan¬ 
bury  where  the  Continental  supplies  were  stored. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  pew- 
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terers  generally  began  to  mark  their  products  with  a 
“touch,”  which,  in  virtually  every  instance,  consists  of 
the  maker’s  name  or  initials,  generally  includes  the  place 
of  manufacture  and,  sometimes,  some  sort  of  decorative 
device  such  as  an  eagle,  bust  of  Washington,  star  or  shield. 
Other  makers  invented  hall  marks  similar  to  those  on 
English  pewter,  which  still  had  a  large  sale  in  the  newly 
born  republic. 

Many  of  the  native  craftsmen  in  pewter  did  other  things 
as  well.  In  the  earliest  times  most  silversmiths  made  pew¬ 
ter,  and  later  some  pewterers  were  iron  and  brass  workers, 
and  one,  at  least,  was  a  plumber.  The  most 
pretentious  of  their  products  in  pewter  were 
the  communion  sets  made  for  churches, 
consisting  usually  of  a  flagon,  two  chalices 
and  a  platter.  The  possession  of  one  of  these 
sets  enables  one  to  display,  to  real  advan¬ 
tage,  the  artistry  of  the  early  makers.  A 
very  good  set  of  a  rather  late  date,  from  an 
old  Methodist  church  in  Saybrook,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  now  destroyed,  is  owned  by  Mr.  T.  T. 

Wetmore  of  that  town.  It  is  the  work  of 
Boardman  &  Hart,  who  were  working  in 
New  York  in  1828.  The  Whale-oil  Lamp, 
which  is  the  only  form 
of  native  invention  in 
pewter,  follows  in  im¬ 
portance.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  these  lamps, 
the  forms  of  all  Ameri¬ 
can  pewter  objeCfs  are 
borrowed  from  the 
native  silversmiths, 
who,  in  turn,  copied 
most  of  their  forms 
from  foreign  pieces  or 
from  designs  coming 
into  the  country  with 
the  steady  flow  of  im¬ 
migration.  Three  fine 
pairs  of  Whale-oil 
Lamps  by  Roswell 
Gleason  of  Dorchester, 

Massachusetts,  working  about  1830;  by  William  Calder 
of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  working  about  1824  and  by 
Smith  &  Co.,  are  illustrated,  besides  a  single  lamp  by 
Capen  &  Molineaux  of  New  York,  who  were  working, 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Calder  and  Hamlin  of  Providence  and  John  Trask  of 
Boston  were  three  of  the  best  of  the  later  New  England 
craftsmen.  Good  examples  of  their  work  are  illustrated 
from  marked  pieces  in  the  collection  of  the  writer.  Candle¬ 
sticks,  porringers  and  the  early  Rat-tail  spoons  make  in¬ 
teresting  additions  to  a  collection.  A  Betty  lamp,  com¬ 
mon  enough  in  iron,  is  the  rarest  of  all  pewter  objeCts  to 
find  today.  I  have  seen  but  one. 

One  should  be  careful  in  collecting  not  to  purchase  the 
later  and  harder  “alloys,”  white  metal  and  Brittania  ware 
all  of  which  were  manufactured  in  large  quantities,  ma¬ 
chine  turned,  from  about  1825.  Subsequent  pieces  of  true 
pewter  by  the  old  makers,  of  even  later  date,  are  still  fine; 


and,  even  as  late  as  1849,  two  craftsmen,  Henry  Graves 
and  Thaddeus  Manning,  were  working  in  Middletown, 
Connecticut.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  craftsmen  in  pewter  sur¬ 
vived  after  the  middle  of  the  century,  however. 

Lor  the  guidance  of  the  collector  a  List  of  American 
Pewterers  considerably  longer  than  any  heretofore  in  print 
is  added  herewith. 

Check  List  of  American  Pewterers 
Seventeenth  Century 
1  Thomas  Bumsteed,  Boston,  1654 

2  Thomas  Clarke,  Boston,  1687 

3  John  Comer,  Boston,  1678 

4  H  enry  Shrimpton,  Boston,  1665 

Eighteenth  Century 

1  Richard  Austin,  Boston,  1796 

2  Thomas  Badger,  Boston,  1789 

3  Lrancis  Bassett,  New  York,  1778 

4  Lrederick  Bassett  New  York,  1778 

5  George  Coldwell,  New  York,  1792 

6  Win.  I.  Elsworth,  New  York,  1792 

7  Philip  Lields,  New  York,  1799 

8  Andrew  Green,  Boston,  1789 
9  Samuel  Green, 

Boston,  1789 
10  Thomas  Green, 
Boston,  1789 
Henry  Grilley, 
Waterbury,  Ct., 

1 79° 

Charlotte  Hero, 
Philadelphia,  1 796 
William  Kirby, 
New  York,  1786 
McEwen  &  Son, 
New  York,  1794 
Andre  Michel, 

New  York, 1796 
Robert  Pearce, 
New  York,  1792 
17  Paul  Revere, 
Boston,  1770 

18  John  Skinner,  Boston,  1789 

19  James  Ward,  Hartford,  Ct.,  1795 

20  John  Welch,  Boston,  1796 

21  Henry  Will,  New  York,  1786 

22  William  Will,  Philadelphia,  1796 

23  G.  Youle,  New  York,  1798 

Nineteenth  Century 

1  S.  Bast,  New  York,  (?) 

2  James  Bird,  New  York,  1820 

3  Boardman  &  Co.,  New  York,  1824 

4  Boardman  &  Hart,  New  York,  1828 

5  Thomas  D.  Boardman,  Hartford,  Ct.,  1826 

6  William  Calder,  Providence,  R.  I.,  1824 

7  Capen  &  Molineaux,  New  York 

8  D.  Curtis,  New  York,  (?) 

9  Samuel  Danforth,  Hartford,  Ct. 

10  Luller  &  Smith,  Conn.  (?) 


Fig.  2  —  Pewter  by  Various  Craftsmen  16 

The  porringer  by  Samuel  Hamlin  ( 1820 )  of  Providence;  the  plate  by  Samuel  Danforth  of 
New  York;  the  lamp  by  Capen  and  Molineaux,  also  of  New  York;  while  the  mug  is  by 
Boston  pewterer,  John  Trask  ( 1826 ). 
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Fig. 3  —  Early  Pewter  Plates 


Made  by  Frederick  Bassett,  New  York  (1778). 

1 1  Gerhardt  &  Co. 

12  Roswell  Gleason,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

13  Henry  Graves,  Middletown,  Ct.,  1849 

1 4  Hall  &  Cotton 

15  Samuel  E.  Hamlin,  Providence,  R.  I.,  1820 

16  Lucuis  Hart,  New  York,  1828 

17  Lafetra  &  Allaire,  New  York,  1815 

18  D.  (?)  Locke,  New  York,  182^ 

19  Thaddeus  Manning,  Middletown,  Ct.,  1849 

20  L.  H.  Pallthorp,  Philadelphia 

21  C.  Parker,  New  York  (?) 

22  A.  Porter,  Southington,  Ct. 

23  F.  Porter,  Connecticut  (?) 

24  — - — ■  Quilkin,  Philadelphia  (?) 

25  George  Richardson,  Boston,  1825 

26  G.  Richardson,  Cranston,  R.  I. 

27  S.  Rust,  New  York 

28  Smith  &  Co.,  Connecticut  (?) 


29  John  Trask,  Boston,  1825 

30  H.  B.  Ward,  Guilford,  Ct.,  1820 

31  Thomas  Wildes,  New  York,  1832 

32  Watts  &  Harton 

33  Yale  &  Curtis,  New  York 

34  Thomas  Youle  &  Co.,  New  York,  18 11 

35  Thomas  Youle,  New  York,  1815 

Unidentified  American  Pewterers 

1  T.  B.  M.  Co. 

2  W.  B.  Mark:  Anchor  upright,  W  at  left,  B  at  right  of 

shank  between  bar  and  hook. 

3  W.  R. — Mark:  WR  with  Crown  above. 

In  the  old  days  the  fastidious  housewife  kept  the  pewter 
beautifully  polished  and  it  vied  in  beauty  with  the  more 
expensive  silver  of  her  more  fortunate  neighbors.  The 
metal  is  softer  in  texture,  warmer  in  tone  than  silver, 
however,  and  has  a  far  more  pleasant  “feel.”  Personally, 
I  keep  my  own  pewter  in  the  condition  in  which  I  happen 
to  find  it.  There  is  a  real  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  me 
in  contemplating  the  fine  patina  that  distinguishes  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  it.  It  would  seem  to  me  sinful  to  sacrifice  this 
patina  as  it  is  the  most  obvious  and  the  most  attractive  sort 
of  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  really  old  pieces.  Of 
course  if  one  really  prefers  to  use  his  or  her  old  pewter  it 
is  plainly  necessary  to  keep  it  bright  and  polished  as  it 
was  kept  of  old.  In  an  old  New  England  “salt-box” 
house,  above  the  great  fireplace,  it  makes  a  brave  display 
on  the  mantel.  One  should  be  very  careful  in  using 
pewter,  never  to  put  a  coffee  or  teapot  on  a  stove,  nor  to 
subjeCl  any  of  it  to  heat.  It  melts  very  easily  and  many 
a  fine  piece  has  been  ruined  by  thoughtlessness  in  this 
way. 


Fig.  4  —  Pewter  Lamps  and  Candlesticks 

The  two  outside  lamps  are  by  a  Massachusetts  pewterer,  Roger  Gleason.  The  smaller  lamps  by  Smith  &  Co.  of  Connecticut,  and  the  candlestick  by  Fuller 
and  Smith,  probably  of  Connecticut. 
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X.  Two  Qhairs  of  'Daniel  'Defoe 

By  T.  Van  C.  Philmps 


FROM  the  secluded  London  room  where  Daniel  Defoe 
wrote  Robinson  Crusoe  to  the  Brick  Meeting  House  in 
Calvert,  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  may  seem  a  long 
step,  but,  unless  well  attested  records  are  awry,  the  two 
chairs  here  illustrated  have  made  it — though  not  without 
evidences  of  strain. 

This  is  the  story:  In  170^  Daniel  Defoe  was  living 
quietly  in  London  with  his  widowed  sister,  Elizabeth 
Defoe  Maxwell,  and  her  daughter,  Elizabeth  Maxwell,  at 
that  time  five  years  old.  This  child  was  educated  by  Daniel 
Defoe  until  she  had  reached  her  eighteenth  year,  at  which 
time  she  became  engaged  to  be  married.  Her  mother,  how¬ 
ever,  objected  to  the  match  and  succeeded  in  breaking  the 
contract;  whereupon  Elizabeth,  alienated  from  both  her 
mother  and  her  uncle,  left  home  and  made  her  way  to 
America.  It  was  customary  at  the  time  for  emigrants  to 
pay  for  their  transoceanic  passage  by  selling  themselves  for 
a  term  of  service  in  the  new  country.  This  was  Elizabeth’s 
procedure.  Arriving  in  Philadelphia,  she  became  the 
indentured  servant  in  the  family  of  Andrew  Job, of  Calvert, 
Cecil  County,  Maryland. 

Presumably  ashamed  of  her  humble  position  in  life, 
Elizabeth  sent  no  news  of  her  whereabouts  to  her  family 
in  London.  Thus  she  remained  ignorant  of  the  faCt  that 
her  mother  had  died  shortly  after  her  departure  from 
England,  and  that  her  uncle  Daniel  had,  on  the  25th  day 
of  April,  1719,  published  his  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

In  172^  Elizabeth  Maxwell  married  Thomas  Job,  her 
employer’s  son,  and,  restored  to  what  she  evidently  con¬ 
sidered  her  proper  estate,  she  wrote  to  her  mother.  So 
it  came  about  that  she  learned  through  Daniel  Defoe,  her 
uncle,  that  Elizabeth  Defoe  Maxwell  had  died,  leaving 
some  furniture  and  a  few  personal  belongings  to  her 
daughter. 

These  items  of  property  Daniel  Defoe,  in  1725,  con¬ 
signed  to  Elizabeth  Job  at  the  Brick  Meeting  House,  en¬ 
joining  her  to  be  particularly  careful  of  the  chairs,  which 
had  descended  from  his  Flemish  ancestors  “who  sought 
refuge  under  the  banner  of  Oueen  Elizabeth  from  the 
Tyranny  of  King  Philip  of  Flanders.’’  He  also  mentioned 
having  with  his  own  hands  replaced  the  wicker  seats  of 
two  of  these  chairs  with  wood  covers.* 

^Authority  for  these  statements  is  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ireland,  of  Calvert,  Md.,  who 
gathered  her  information  principally  from  “tour  elderly  friends  who  died  years 
ago,  and  whose  mothers  were  great-great-nieces  of  Daniel  Defoe.”  A  grandson 
of  Elizabeth  Maxwell  Job,  named  Daniel  Defoe  Job,  was  much  in  his  grand¬ 
mother’s  company,  and  from  her  learned  much  of  the  story  of  her  early  life  in 
London.  It  would  appear  to  be  from  him  that  the  quotations  from  Defoe’s  letters 
are  derived,  for  the  letters  themselves  were  lost  after  the  death  of  the  grand¬ 
mother.  See  the  Elkton  Appeal  for  December  17,  1902,  and  Scribner  s  Magazine 
for  May,  1876. 


Elizabeth  Maxwell  Job  died  September  7,  1782,  leaving 
two  Flemish  chairs  to  her  grand-daughter,  the  mother  of 
Joseph  and  James  Trimble.  To  each  of  these  two  Mrs. 
Trimble  in  her  turn  eventually  left  a  chair.  Joseph  Trimble 
presented  his  heirloom  to  the  Delaware  Historical  Society, 
where  it  may  still  be  seen.  On  the  death  of  James  Trimble, 
the  remaining  chair,  which  was  fitted  with  a  wooden  seat, 
was  given  to  his  cousin  Hannah  Griffith.  She  had  previously 
inherited,  through  another  branch  of  descent  from  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Job,  another  similar  chair. 

In  1917  Hannah  Griffith  died,  leaving  both  her  chairs 
to  Mrs.  Annie  Brown  Irwin,  from  whom  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  them.  It  would  seem  that  there  must 
have  been  more  than  three  chairs  in  the  original  set  sent 
from  London.  Perhaps  some  reader  of  Antiques  may  be 
able  to  tell  of  their  existence. 

The  chairs  are  interesting  primarily  for  their  pedigree, 
'[’hey  are  what  we  generally  characterize  as  Jacobean,  or 
Stuart,  in  type  and  assign  to  the  second  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  If,  according  to  tradition,  they  were 
actually  the  property  of  the  Flemish  ancestors  of  Daniel 
Defoe,  who  fled  to  England  for  protection  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  they  must  have  been  acquired  long 
after  these  ancestors  had  settled  in  England.  Like  other 
mortals,  Daniel  Defoe  may  easily  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
exaCt  history  of  his  heirlooms,  and  have  assumed  that  they 
possessed  an  antiquity  far  greater  than  the  faCts  allow. 
Many  more  elaborate  examples  of  this  type  are  discover¬ 
able  in  American  collections. f  That  very  faCt  lends 
additional  color  to  the  tradition  back  of  these  particular 
pieces.  They  are  quite  in  character  with  what  we  may 
believe  to  have  been  the  circumstances  of  Defoe  and  his 
widowed  sister. 

Yet  of  these,  after  all,  we  apparently  know  very  little 
beyond  what  this  somewhat  obscure  old-time  American 
tradition  has  given  us.  William  Lee,  in  his  Daniel  Defoe, 
tells  us  that  the  author  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles, 
Cripplegate,  in  1661  and  that  he  died  in  1731.  Continuing 
Mr.  Lee  writes,  “he  did  not  ever  take  time  to  write  down 
anything  as  to  the  genealogy  of  his  excellent  mother, 
whether  he  ever  had  a  sister  or  brother.”  But  apparently 
he  found  time  to  write  to  his  niece  across  the  water;  and 
she  on  her  part,  passed  on  the  story  of  many  of  her  girlhood 
experiences  to  a  numerous  succession,  and  with  them 
the  substantial  token  which  these  pieces  of  furniture 
constitute.  Who  knows  but  the  story  of  Crusoe,  first  told 
for  her  childish  amusement,  may  have  inspired  her  perilous 
journey  overseas? 

JSee  Nutting’s  Furniture  of  the  Pilgrim  Century,  p.  247. 
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PEDIGREED  ANTIQUES 
X.  Daniel  Defoe  Chairs 

Said,  on  reliable  authority,  to  have  belonged  to 
Daniel  Defoe,  and  to  have  been  in  use  by  him 
while  writing  Robinson  Crusoe.  Later  sent  to  a 
niece  in  America.  Three  of  these  chairs  are 
known.  A  stretcher  is  missing  from  the  chair  on 
the  right. 

Owned  by  T.  V an  C.  Phillips ,  W esttown ,  Pa. 
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Notes  on  Historical  Glass  Cup-Plates 

By  Alice  Van  Leer  Carrick  &  The  Editor 

[. Illustrations  from  the  collections  of  Mrs.  R.  C.  ‘Taylor ,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Bull,  Mr.  A.  H.  Scott,  Mrs.  L.  G.  Verrill,  Mrs. 

A.  E.  Folsom,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Cookerow,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Brouwer,  the  Peabody  Museum,  the  George  Shepley  library,  and 
the  Essex  Insitute.  The  generous  co-operation  of  these  interested  owners  is  appreciatively  acknowledged  —  Ed.] 


IT  is  now  nearly  a  year  since  my  original  study  of  his¬ 
torical  cup-plates  was  published  in  Antiques.  The 
purpose  of  this  study  was  to  offer  a  check  list  of 
known  plates.  It  carried  with  it  the  obligation  of  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  identify  the  various  designs  shown  and,  where  pos¬ 
sible,  to  explain  their  significance. 

As  the  check  list  was  printed,  it  inevitably  contained 
some  errors.  There  were  also,  of  course,  many  omissions, 
for  hardly  a  day  passes  without  the  discovery  of  a  new 
design.  In  several  instances,  further,  the  identifications 
and  attributions  have  aroused  differences  of  opinion.  Out 
of  these  various  circumstances  and  the  forces  which  they 
set  in  motion  has  emerged  a  considerable  amount  of  new 
material,  very  uneven  in  both  quality  and  quantity;  but, 
in  general,  of  sufficient  interest  and  value  to  be  worth 
placing  before  readers  of  Antiques  as  informal  notes, 
which,  in  turn,  may  well  serve  as  a  body  of  reference  in 
case  the  check  list  is  eventually  published  in  concise  and 
reasonably  well  balanced  book  form,  in  which  chief  em¬ 
phasis  would  be  placed  on  conclusions  rather  on  the  reasons 
back  of  them. 

These  notes  concern  two  topics:  1,  new  light  on  the 
already  well  known  plates;  2, 
newly  encountered  plates.  They 
can  not  well  be  separated.  I  shall 
take  up  the  well-known  plates 
which  call  for  discussion  in  the 
same  order  as  that  in  which  they 
appear  in  Antiques  for  Febru¬ 
ary,  1922  (Volume  I,  p.  61),  shall 
give  them  the  same  numbering, 
and,  where  it  seems  advisable, 
shall  repeat  the  old  illustrations. 


The  Cadmus 


The  Ship  Cadmus 

From  a  water  color  by  Anton  Roux  in  the  Peabody  Museum,  Salem. 


In  case  of  newly  encountered  plates  I  shall  either  apply 
new  numbers  to  new  examples  or  shall  use  an  old  class 
number  with  a  letter  to  indicate  a  sub-class. 

I.  Cadmus  vs.  Constitution 

Cadmus ,  No.  /.  Constitution,  No.  5 
(Both  described  in  Antiques,  February,  1922) 

Some  question  has  arisen  as  to  whether  the  Cadmus  and  the 
Constitution  plates  were  really  intended  to  represent  different 
ships  or  should  properly  be  designated  merely  as  the  large  Con¬ 
stitution  and  the  small  one.  Some  persons,  it  is  understood,  now 
use  that  designation. 

The  evidence  is  as  follows:  A  water-color  drawing  by  Anton 
Roux  (2763-/835),  in  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Salem  shows  us 
the  Cadmus.  No  frigate  in  the  American  navy  ever  bore  this 
name.  In  the  present  instance  the  high  bulwark,  the  painted  port 
holes  and  the  general  shape  of  the  vessel  indicate  that  she  was  a 
merchantman.  The  Cadmus ,  by  the  way,  was  built  in  1816  by 
Thatcher  Magoun  at  Medford,  Mass. 

Likewise  in  the  Peabody  Museum  occurs  a  five-foot  model  of 
the  Constitution ,  which,  in  1813,  was  given  to  the  Salem  East 
India  Marine  Society,  by  Captain 
Isaac  Hull.  It  is  the  only  accurate 
contemporary  model  known  and  was 
followed  by  the  United  States  naval 
authorities  when  the  Constitution  was 
restored  in  1907.  The  actual  frigate 
was  built  in  Boston  in  1797 . 

The  ordinary  landlubber  might 
well  be  forgiven  if  he  should  fail  to 
perceive  any  very  clear  marks  of  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  ships  de¬ 
picted,  the  one  in  water  color,  the  The  Consti  tution 


The  Frigate  Constitution 

From  a  model  in  the  Peabody  Museum,  Salem. 
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other  in  the  rounded  wood.  When  two  such  similar  forms  are  re¬ 
duced  to  the  dimensions  and  material  of  cup-plate  decoration,  it 
seems  absurd  to  try  to  distinguish  between  them  on  the  basis  of 
appearance. 

At  this  point  tradition  appears  to  offer  the  safest  guide.  Tradi¬ 
tion  calls  the  small  vessel  the  Cadmus ,  the  large  one  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  It  finds  verification  in  the  case  of  the  second  vessel  in  such 
marks  as  the  angle  of  the  bowsprit,  the  shape  of  the  stern,  and 
the  placing  of  the  row  of  portholes. 

Granting,  then,  that  the  large  plate  represents  the  Constitution , 
probability  would  yet  favor  a  plate  depicting  the  Cadmus.  La¬ 
fayette’s  visit  to  America  bulked  very  large  in  the  events  of  the 
day  and  was  signalized  by  the  newly  established  Sandwich 
works.*  To  represent  the  Chancellor  Livingston ,  and  to  omit 
representation  of  the  ship  which  bore  the  hero  himself  to  this 
friendly  shore  would  have  been  an  oversight  of  which  Deming 
Jarves  would  hardly  have  been  guilty. 

What  may  be  the  Cadmus  appears  likewise  on  a  crude  early 
salt  here  pictured.  The  color  of  the  glass  and  the  general  aspeCt 
of  the  dish  seem  to  imply  early  manufacture  at  Sandwich. 

The  following  quotation  from  a  contemporary  newspaper  will 
serve  to  show  how  important  was  Lafayette’s  visit: 

“General  La  Fayette,  accompanied  by  his  son,  George  Wash¬ 
ington  La  Fayette,  Mr.  Auguste  La  Vasseur,  a  companion,  and 
one  servant,  arrived  here  yesterday  morning  in  the  Ship  Cadmus , 
captain  Allyn,  after  a  pleasant  passage  of  thirty-one  days  from 
Flavre.  The  faCt  of  his  arrival  was  made  known  by  the  Telegraph 
at  an  early  hour,  and  it  spread  through  the  city  with  electrical 
rapidity.  Broadway  was  soon  thronged,  and  the  Battery  crowded 
with  people.”  .  .  .  He  landed  at  Staten  Island.  .  .  .  “The  news  of 
the  General’s  arrival  had  spread  through  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try  with  the  rapidity  of  lightening;  and  from  the  dawn  of  day 
until  noon,  the  roads  and  ferry  boats  were  thronged  with  people 
who  were  hastening  to  the  city  to  participate  in  the  fete.” 

The  Committee  of  Welcome  chartered  the  steamship,  Robert 
Fulton ,  and  the  steamboats,  Chancellor  Livingston,  Oliver  Ells¬ 
worth,  Henry  Eckford,  Connecticut ,  Olive  Branch,  and  Nautilus, 
which  were  used  as  an  escort.  They  were  ranged  as  an  aquatic 
guard  between  the  south  part  of  the  Battery  and  Governor’s 
Island,  and  thence  proceeded  in  order  to  Governor’s  Island.  The 
West  Point  Band  played  during  the  ceremony  See,  the  Conquer¬ 
ing  Hero  Comes,  Hail  Columbia,  and  the  Marsellaise. 

*See  the  B  &  S  salt  illustrated  in  Antiques  for  April,  1922. 


STEAM  SHIP  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 


CAPT.  R.  S.  BUNKER,  trill  leave  Providence 
on  FRIDAY  next,  12  o’clock,  M.  Pussen-  ! 
gers  bv  leaving  their  naifles  at  the  Marlboro’  Hotel,  1 
or  at  A.  J.  ALLEN’S,  7\o.  72,  State-street.,  will  be 
provided  with  Coaches. _  jVj  arr|,  i  j 

Copy  of  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Advertisement 

For  some  reason  the  maSts  and  rigging  are  omitted.  But  otherwise  note  close 
similarity  to  cup-plate. 


Early  Sandwich  Salt 

Shows  alternate  ship  and  eagle  medallions. 


II.  Benjamin  Franklin,  No.  J. 

The  study  of  this  plate  has  been  complicated  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  imitation,  which  is  illustrated  and  discussed  in 
Antiques  for  December,  1922  (Volume  II,  p.  252).  There  seems 
good  reason  for  believing  that  this  plate  was  pressed  at  Sand¬ 
wich;  for  the  steamship  Franklin  occasioned  great  excitement  in 
and  around  Boston.  The  Columbian  Centinel  of  September  10, 
1828,  quotes  at  length  from  the  Commercial  Advertiser  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  new  vessel: 

“She  has  been  several  times  put  upon  trial,  and  answered  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  owners,  is  now  ready  for  service, 
and,  we  understand,  will  depart  hence  tomorrow  afternoon  for 
Providence,  and  thence  on  an  excursion  of  pleasure  for  Boston. 
She  has  been  built  according  to  the  plans,  and  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  veteran  Captain  E.  S.  Bunker  by  whom  she  is  to 
be  commanded.  In  addition  to  her  two  engines  of  great  strength 
and  power,  she  is  ship-rigged,  having  three  mastsjf  the  length  is 
144  feet;  breadth  of  beam  32  feet;  breadth  of  guards  21  feet;  mak¬ 
ing  her  extreme  breadth  53  feet.  Depth  of  hold  ten  feet.  Her  model 
is  of  a  graceful  cast.  The  stern  combines  neatness,  taste,  and 
beauty.  In  the  centre  is  an  excellent  bust  of  the  great  philosopher 
whose  name  she  bears,  on  the  left  of  which  is  the  figure  of  Fame, 
with  her  trumpet  in  her  left  hand,  and,  in  her  right,  an  olive 
branch  with  which  she  is  in  the  aCt  of  crowning  the  patriotic 
sage.  On  the  right  is  the  Muse  of  History  with  her  scroll  to  record 
the  deeds  and  the  lessons  of  wisdom  which  tall  from  his  lips.  And 
there  are  other  emblems  carved  in  relief  upon  the  stern:  such  as, 
books,  a  globe,  mathematical  instruments,  and  implements  of 
husbandry,  with  leaves  of  oak  gilded,  etc.  She  sits  upon  the  water 
like  a  swan,  and  is  indeed  a  noble  and  stately  ship. 

“The  interior  of  the  ship  has  been  finished  with  an  eye  solely 
to  neatness,  plainness,  comfort,  and  convenience.  The  ship  was 
built  by  Brown  and  Bell  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Bunker 
himself.  The  engines  were  constructed  by  Ezra  R.  Dod  of  the 
Sterling  Works.  The  joinery,  which  is 
finished  in  the  very  best  manner,  by 
J.  Wells  and  S.  B.  Macy. 

“The  design  of  the  interior  of  the 
ship,  which  is  in  all  arrangements 
most  complete,  has  been  taken  with¬ 
out  essential  change  or  alteration 
from  those  of  Captain  Bunker,  upon 
which  the  old  Experience  packets 

■{■Omitted,  perhaps  for  reasons  of  space,  in 
the  advertising  column. 


The  Benjamin  Franklin 
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Landing  of 
Lafayette 

Cover  of  snuffbox 

which  formerly  plied  between  Hudson  and  New  York,  were  con¬ 
structed  in  1807,  nearly  twenty-two  years  ago.  The  Experiment 
was  the  first  vessel  built  in  the  United  States  with  the  express 
design  of  conveying  passengers  only,  and  we  think  it  no  mean 
compliment  to  Captain  Bunker  that  for  twenty-two  years,  while 
so  many  able  and  accomplished  artists  have  been  engaged  in 
constructing  steam  and  other  packets  of  every  size  and  variety 
of  form  and  beauty,  for  convenience  of  arrangement,  beauty  of 
design,  and  comfort  of  construction,  the  last  was  built  upon  the 
model  of  the  first,  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  this  department  of 
marine  architecture. 

“But  enough  for  one  day.  The  Benjamin  Franklin  will  be  put 
upon  service  tomorrow,  and  it  she  proves,  as  we  believe  she  will, 
the  crack  boat  of  the  Sound,  we  may  write  a  letter  to  ourselves 
upon  the  subject  from  Boston.”  (Taken  from  the  pages  of  the 
Commercial  Advertiser  “on  Monday  last.”) 

Here  is  part  of  a  description  of  an  excursion  to  Salem  that  took 
place  September  17,  1828.  It  is  the  immense  excitement  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  about  the  boat  that  makes  its  cup-plate  seem  to  me  a 
Sandwich  piece.  “This  excellent  steamer  made  an  excursion  to 
Salem  on  Saturday,  and  took  from  thence  even  600  passengers 
and  after  skirting  the  shores  of  Marblehead,  Nahant,  and  Lynn, 
passed  over  to  Cape  Ann  shore,  and  returned  after  a  long  run  to 
Salem.”  The  tickets  seem  to  have  been  fifty  cents  for  the  round 
trip. 

Probably  the  first  advertisement  of  regular  passage  was 
October  4,  1828.  It  is  reproduced  on  page  21. 

III.  The  Robert  Fulton,  No.  6. 

Here  is  the  story  of  the  Fulton  s  part  in  the  welcoming  of  Lafayette: 

“The  appearance  of  the  Robert  Fulton  as  she  came  down  the 
East  River  from  the  Navy  Yard,  escorted  by  the  Connecticut  and 
Oliver  Ellsworth ,  all  superbly  decorated,  was  rich  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  yards  were  manned  to  the  round  tops  with  about  two 
hundred  seamen  from  the  Constitution ,  who  made  an  elegant 
appearance.  Directly  in  the  rear  of  the  Chancellor  was  the  Robert 
Fulton ,  whose  lofty  masts  and  widespread  arms,  which  literally 
swarmed  with  men,  towered  proudly  above  her  less  pretending, 
but  not  less  gay  and  beautiful  consorts. 

“It  was  the  Chancellor  Livingston,  however,  which  was  honored 
by  the  presence  of  the  Committee,  and  Lafayette  went  on  board 
of  her  under  a  triumphal  arch,  and  over  richly  carpeted  steps. 

“The  Battery  was  crowded  with  respectable  people  of  both 
sexes,  Castle  Garden  was  filled;  every  boat  that  arrived  to  take  its 
station  was  completely  crowded  with  elegantly  dressed  ladies 
and  gentlemen.” — From  the  New  York  Spectator,  Aug.  20,  1824. 

A  contemporary  engraving  presents  this  scene.  It  was  used  by 
Clews  for  a  blue  china  pattern,  and  appears  likewise  on  a  snuff 
box  belonging  to  Mrs.  L.  G.  Verrill  of  Rochester,  N.  H.  The 


latter  is  here  reproduced.  Mrs.  Hud¬ 
son  Moore,  in  the  Old  China  Book, 
affirms  the  inaccuracy  of  this  picture, 
since,  as  she  states,  the  Robert  Fulton 
had  but  one  mast  instead  of  three. 

This  is,  in  turn,  at  variance  with  the 
implications  of  the  description  of  the 
Lafayette  reception.  But  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  three  masts,  or  of  one,  might 
appear  to  vitiate  my  earlier  identifi¬ 
cation  of  this  cup-plate  as  the  Robert 
Fulton,  for  the  glass  representation 
displays  no  mast  whatsoever.  Yet  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case. 
The  cup-plate  in  question  has  the  appearance  of  Sandwich  glass, 
its  border  is  very  similar  in  pattern  to  that  of  the  Chancellor 
Livingston ,  which  fads  imply  a  relationship  between  the  plates. 
That  its  shape  is  odagonal  like  that  of  the  Constitution  cup- 
plate,  may  here  also  imply  some  relationship,  for  on  the  gala 
day  the  Fulton  was  manned  in  part  by  seamen  from  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  There  is  no  certainty  in  all  of  this.  Each  student  of  the 
subjed  will  draw  such  conclusions  as  he  sees  fit.  But  if  he  is  un¬ 
duly  troubled  by  the  absence  of  masts  on  the  cup-plate,  he  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  advertisement  of  the  Benjamin  Franklin,  which 
represents  that  vessel  as  innocent  of  masts  as  a  diving  bell. 

There  remains  the  possibility  that 
this  nondescript  craft  to  which  so 
much  attention  is  here  devoted  is,  in 
reality,  nothing  better  nor  worse  than 
a  river  steamer  such  as  that  pidtured 
on  the  razor  illustrated  in  x^ntiques 
for  December  (Vol.  II,  p.  267).  Yet  it 
seems  to  me  rather  a  possibility  than 
a  probability.  I  am  inclined  to  view 
the  1836  Pittsburgh  cup-plate,  noted 
below,  as  a  conscious  reversion  to  the 
earlier  Sandwich  type  exemplified  in 
the  Robert  Fulton. 

IV.  The  Pittsburgh  Steamboat,  No.  Ja. 

“Union  Glass  Works,  Pittsburgh,  1836.”  This  is  the  legend  on 
this  plate.  It  is  three  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter,  odtagonal, 
and  rather  crude  in  effedf.  The  border  is  scalloped  and  patterned 
with  little  ovals;  at  each  octagonal  point  is  a  larger  figure; 
around  the  inner  border  are  conventional  figures,  two  small 
eagles,  and  the  numbers  from  one  to  eight.  The  central  design 
(enclosed  by  the  words  quoted  above)  is  a  small  side-paddle 
steamboat  an  inch  and  one-half  long,  flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
and  with  a  very  realistic  curl  of  smoke,  the  kind  that  children 
draw.  The  boat  I  have  not  been  able  to  identify;  I  searched 
through  the  lists  published  in  Hall’s  The  West ,  in  vain.  Out  of 
the  hundred  and  seventy-three  steamboats  built  at  Pittsburgh 
none  was  dated  1836. 

Nor  are  contemporary  pictures  helpful;  the  closest  resemblance 
I  found  in  the  steamboat  printed  on  a  Reward  of  Merit  card  which 
admonished  the  receiver  to  remember  his  Creator  in  the  days  of 
his  glad,  glad  youth.  Such  illustrations,  I  believe,  were  intended 
to  give  children  a  knowledge  of  mechanical  contrivances,  and  of 
the  busy  world  outside.  Still,  Ohio  River  commerce  was  so  justly 
important  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  that  the  cup-plate 
really  needs  no  explanation.  An  Ohio  River  steamboat  was  an 
ob(ed  of  great  consequence.  To  quote  from  an  enthusiast  of  those 
beginning  days,  “It  was  all  that  the  Western  country  needed; 
and  the  name  of  Fulton  should  be  cherished  with  that  of  Wash¬ 
ington;  if  the  one  conducted  us  to  liberty,  the  other  has  given  us 
prosperity — the  one  broke  the  chain  which  bound  us  to  a  foreign 
country;  the  other  has  extended  the  channels  of  intercourse,  and 
multiplied  the  ties  which  bind  us  to  each  other.” 
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Henry  Clay,  8  and  9 


George  Washington 


Henry  Clay,  10  and  11 


V.  Henry  Clay  and  Pseudo  Henry  Clay  or  Henry 
Clay  turned  to  right. 

Henry  Clay  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  imitator, 
but  it  is  the  Henry  Clay ,  Nos.  8,9, 10, 1 1,  that  has,  or  have, 
a  grievance  on  this  score.  Concerning  the  extremely  rare 
Henry  Clay  turned  to  the  right,  it  was  suggested  in  An¬ 
tiques  for  February,  1922,  that  the  head  shown  on  that 
plate  was  more  likely  to  be  that  of  General  Zachary 
Taylor,  mistakenly  used  and  hence  wrongly  labeled. 

Curious  confirmation  of  this  theory  has  recently  come 
to  light.  One  of  Mrs.  Verrill’s  snuff  boxes  depicts  the  rough  and 
ready  general.  Forehead,  nose,  mouth,  and  chin  are  quite  those 
of  the  individual  of  the  cup-plate.  With  due  allowances  for  trans¬ 
lation  into  glass  this  would  seem  to  be  the  man.  The  sharp- 
featured,  straight-haired  Clay  bears  no  resemblance  whatever  to 
the  plate. 

If  further  confirmation  were  needed  it  might  come  from  the 
study  of  a  large  lithograph,  belonging  to  Dr.  J.  Milton  Coburn 
of  South  Norwalk,  Conn.  In  its  delineation  of  the  general  this 
lithograph  is  almost  identical  with  the  engraving  on  the  snuff 
box.  It  bears,  however,  this  legend,  “Entered  according  to  the 
aCt  of  Congress  in  the  year  1 847  by  Edw.  Clay  and  F.  Mitchelin.” 
Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Edward  Clay,  the  publisher, 
was  hastily  accepted  as  the  subject  of  a  lithograph  used  as  a  basis 
for  a  cup-plate  designed  in  honor  of  Henry  Clay, the 
statesman,  and  that  the  error  was  not  discovered 
until  some  few  plates  had  been  made  and  mar¬ 
keted?  The  extreme  scarcity  of  the  plate  would 
thus  be  accounted  for. 


etc.,  are  evidences  of  this.  I  am  inclined  to  place  the 
Washington  cup-plate  as  one  more  Lafayette  link.  In  a 
book,  published  in  France  the  year  after  Lafayette’s 
death,  1835,  The  Recollections  of  the  Private  Life  of  General 
Lafayette ,  by  M.  Jules  Cloquet,  M.D.,  it  is  stated  that, 
in  the  library  of  Lagrange  Lafayette,  is  “a  seal  habitu¬ 
ally  used  by  him,  and  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Barnet,  consul 
for  the  United  States  in  Paris.  It  represents  the  head 
of  Washington  surrounded  with  rays.”  This  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  coincidence  even  if  it  is  nothing  more. 

VII.  Major  Ringold,  No.  14. 

Ringold  appears  to  be  somewhat  more  common  than  was  [indi¬ 
cated  in  my  previous  discussion  of  this  plate.  There  is  a  variant 
of  the  plate  as  shown.  It  displays  scallops  and  points. 

VIII.  General  Harrison,  Nos.  13  and  16. 

In  previous  discussions  of  this  plate  I  spoke  of  the  political 
medal  of  the  time  as  being  closely  like  it.  A  reproduction  ot  this 
medal,  taken  from  one  in  my  possession,  is  illustrated  on  page  24. 

IX.  Log  Cabins,  Nos.  17  and  18. 

The  close  relation  between  campaign  medal  designs  and  cup- 
plates  finds  further  exemplification  in  the  resemblance  between 
the  small  metal  and  enamel  Harrison  Campaign 
medal  and  the  log  cabin,  tree,  and  barrel  cup-plate 
illustrated. 

X.  Log  Cabin  with  Liberty  Cap,  No.  21a. 

To  the  log  cabin  series  must  now  be  added  the 
Log  Cabin  with  Liberty  Cap  which,  as  probably  the 
rarest  of  log  cabins,  deprives  No.  21  of  that  emi- 


VI.  Octagonal  Washington,  No.  13. 

The  enormous  adoration  of  Washington  had  per¬ 
ceptibly  lessened  two  decades  after  his  death,  but 
the  feeling  was  once  more  at  high  tide  with  the 
second  visit  of  Lafayette.  The  blue  Staffordshire 
china  bearing  the  likenesses  of  both  Washington 
and  Lafayette,  Lafayette  at  Washington’s  Tomb, 


Major  Ringold 


Washington  Seal 

Illustration  from  Cloquet's 
Recollections  of  Lafayette 
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Zachary  Taylor 
Cover  of  snuff  box. 
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Henry  Clay 

From  an  old  lithograph. 
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Log  Cabin  with  Liberty  Cap 


Log  Cabin — Tree  and  Barrel. 


The  Plow. 


nence.  It  is  three  and  three-quarter 
inches  in  diameter;  and  of  rough  glass 
somewhat  similar  in  touch  to  No.  20. 
The  edge  consists  of  large  and  small 
scallops.  The  plate  displays  cider  barrel, 
bench,  and  tree,  and,  in  addition,  a  flag 
pole  surmounted  by  a  liberty  cap. 

While  H  arrison  emblems  are  under  dis¬ 
cussion, it  is  worth  while  to  point  to  an  in¬ 
teresting  log  cabin  tea  plate  in  which  the 
Harrisonian  log  cabin  is  further 
embellished  with  an  equally 
Harrisonian  plow — likewise, no 
doubt,  generally  indicative  ot 
agriculture,  just  as  the  ship  is 
indicative  of  commerce.  Man¬ 
ufacture  is  probably  symbol¬ 
ized  in  the  glass  faCtory. 

What  this  faCtory  represents 
is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
student.  It  has  been  called  the 
Dyott  works,  but  comparison 
with  an  old  print  belonging  to 
Mr.  Arthur  H.  Scott  of  Media, 

Pa.,  does  not  entirely  support 
the  attribution.  In  a  case  of 
this  kind,  so  small  a  matter  as 
the  presence  or  absence  of 
chimney  caps  may  be  of  vital 
importance  in  the  process  of 
identification.  The  crude  wood 
block  of  Sandwich  published  in 
Antiques  for  February,  1922, 
shows  the  glass  works  pouring 
forth  smoke  from  two  capped 
chimneys.  The  careful  capping 
of  the  stacks  on  this  tea-p>late 
is,  therefore,  not  to  be  ignored. 

Strict  adherence  to  the  lit¬ 


General  Harrison 


Log  Cabin  Tea  Plate 

Bears  emblems  of  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufacture, 
nalized  by  a  glass'factory. 


eral  presentation  of  various  apparently 
minor  details,  and  indifference  to  what  an 
artist  would  consider  basic  exactitudes,  is 
characteristic  of  the  untrained  or  partially 
trained  delineator.  This  is  a  faCt  not  to  be 
overlooked  in  studying  resemblances  in 
the  field  of  the  minor  arts. 

The  care  with  which  the  makers  of 
moulds  for  souvenir  pressed  glass  fol¬ 
lowed  copy  will  be  shown  by  a  compar¬ 
ison  of  the  Chancellor  Living¬ 
ston  cup-plate  with  the  contem¬ 
porary  lithograph,  from  which 
it  may,  quite  possibly,  have 
been  derived.* 

XI.  The  Plow,  No.  22b. 

Probably  dedicated  to  rural 
thrift  and  agricultural  activity 
and  hence  produced  in  honor 
of  Harrison,  occurs  this  very 
attractive  cup-plate.  It  is  so 
rare  as  to  be,  perhaps,  unique. 

Within  the  year  a  num¬ 
ber  of  hitherto  unpublished 
eagles  have  come  to  light. 
These  will  presently  be 
shown  and  discussed  in 
Antiques.  Meanwhile  ad¬ 
ditional  material  on  the 
subjeCt  of  cup-plates — 
whether  in  the  form  of  sub¬ 
stantiation,  well-f  0  u  n  d  e  d 
doubt  or  new  discovery — 
will  be  very  welcome. 

-p,  ,  •  *See  frontispiece. 

I  lie  last  is  sig-  r 
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Dyott  Glass  Works 
From  a  lithograph. 


Harrison  Campaign  Medal  and  Token 

Note  the  similarity  of  the  head  to  that  on  the  cup-plate. 
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Four  Typical  Colonial  Clocks 

By  Eben  Howard  Gay 

[. Illustrations  from  the  author  s  collection ] 


[IntroductqryNote:  The  clock  is  pretty  generally  recognized  as  of¬ 
fering  to  the  collector  more  dangerous  pitfalls  than  does  any  other  article 
of  old  time  which  may  captivate  his  enamored  fancy.  For  a  clock  consists 
of  two  parts, — an  outward,  visible  and 
accessible  case,  and  an  inward,  mainly  in¬ 
visible,  and  far  from  accessible,  mechanism. 

One  may  be  permitted  to  pride  himself 
upon  the  certitude  of  his  judgments  as 
to  the  age  and  proper  attribution  of  cab¬ 
inet  work,  perhaps  even  of  a  dial,  per¬ 
haps  of  the  glass  painting,  when  that 
occurs.  But  to  be  so  familiar  with  the  as¬ 
pect  of  the  master  workman’s  touch  on  the 
mysterious  vitals  of  a  timepiece  as  to  speak 
with  authority  concerning  their  genuine¬ 
ness  is  to  have  spent  painstaking  years  in 
the  task  of  dismemberment  and  rehabili¬ 
tation. 

The  author  of  the  present  article  has 
gained  reputation  as  a  collector  and  con¬ 
noisseur  of  Chippendale  furniture.  His 
work  in  that  field  he  has  signalized  with 
the  book,  A  Chippendale  Romance.  He  has 
more  recently  turned  his  attention  to  clocks. 

The  four  which  he  illustrates  and  describes 
for  the  readers  of  Antiques  are  in  an  al¬ 
most  miraculously  perfedt  state  of  preser¬ 
vation.  Perhaps  critics  will  give  closest  at¬ 
tention  to  the  Curtis  clock.  Mr.  Walter 
Durfee  of  Providence,  who  has  a  special 
penchant  for  Curtis  and  has  examined  and 
photographed  a  great  many  examples  of 
his  clocks,  maintains  that  Curtis  invari¬ 
ably  decorated  the  side  arms  of  his  clocks 
with  rosettes,  and  crowned  his  pieces  with 
an  eagle.  The  appearance  of  a  Curtis 
clock  without  such  rosettes  and  with  a 
crown  of  Prince  of  Wales  plumes,  sur¬ 
mounting  a  strongly  patriotic  American 
decoration  in  the  glass  panels,  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  expected  to  occasion  some  spe¬ 
cially  interesting  comment. 

But  it  is  unfair  to  anticipate  the  writer’s 
notes.  He  is  his  own  authority  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  these  clocks,  and  as  such  is  entitled 
to  speak  for  himself.  His  careful  annota¬ 
tions  of  the  illustrations  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated  as  an  aid  to  positive  identification 
of  the  pieces  discussed. — The  Editor.] 


justification  for  his  hobby  in  the  words  of  Froissart,  penned 
five  centuries  ago: 

“If  it  be  but  rightly  considered 
The  clock  is  a  machine  most  comely 
and  of  good  repute; 

Pleasant  also,  and  profitable. 

For  day  and  night  it  sheweth  us  the 
hours, 

Its  subtilty  being  in  no  wise  diminished 
In  the  absence  even  of  the  sun, 

On  which  account  it  should  be  held 
in  more  esteem 

Than  those  lesser  instruments  which 
do  not  so, 

However  cunningly  they  be  made. 
Therefore  I  hold  him  to  be  a  wise  and 
valiant  man 

That  did  first  find  the  use 
Of  a  device  so  gracious  and  service¬ 
able.” 

Comely,  and  of  good  repute,  are 
the  four  timepieces  described  in 
the  following  notes.  They  have 
come  into  possession  of  the  writer 
in  their  original  condition, quite  as 
they  left  the  hands  of  their  makers 
in  Colonial  times,  and  are  all  run¬ 
ning  accurately  today. 

I.  Simon  Willard  Eddystone 
Lighthouse  Clock 
Original  Simon  Willard  Eddy- 
stone  Lighthouse  clocks  are  of 
extreme  rarity,  but  few  specimens 
ever  having  been  produced.  The 
earliest  types  bore  brass  dials, 
which  were  later  abandoned  in 
favor  of  white  enameled  faces  with 
richly  chased  brass  bezels  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  ornate  French  clocks 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
Including  his  own,  the  writer  has 
been  able  to  trace  a  dozen  exam¬ 
ples  as  follows:  Messrs.  Philip 
Spaulding,  Brookline  (3);  M.  H. 
L  o  mb  a  r'd,  Winchester;  M.  P. 
Clough, Boston; George  Winthrop 
Brown,  Chestnut  Hill;  Wm.  B. 
Whitney,  New  York;  Dr.  John  C. 
Warren,  Boston;  Caroline  W.  Hay, 
Boston ;  Wm.  E.  Barton,  Roxbury ; 
H.  &  R.  Bacon,  Newton,  and 
George  H.  Mifflin,  Nahant. 

Should  the  reader  of  these  lines 
chance  to  be  another  fortunate 


AN  especial  fascination  at- 
taches  to  the  acquisition  of 
T.  -m-old  clocks,  apart  from  their 
time-telling  function,  which  has 
not  infrequently  resulted  in  many 
and  varied  types  being  assembled 
in  one  and  the  same  collection. 
Unlike  other  antiques,  the  clock 
is  peculiarly  alive,  its  friendly  face, 
peaceful  tick  and  faithful  record  of 
the  hours  over  generations  of  time 
serving  to  create  a  vital  bond  be¬ 
tween  past  and  present.  Indeed, 
the  clock  collector  may  find  ample 


Fig.  I  —  Simon  Willard  Eddystone  Lighthouse  Clock 
Plain  mahogany  case  modeled  after  the  plan  of  Eddystone 
Lighthouse.  The  lower  third  octagonal,  from  which  springs 
a  circular  shaft  supporting  the  works  and  brass  dial  bearing 
the  maker’s  name  in  flowing  script;  rests  on  brass  balls  in 
front  and  a  wooden  projection  of  the  frame  behind.  The 
alarm,  placed  upon  but  few  “Eddystones,”  operated  by  a 
separate  weight,  forms  the  topmost  feature,  which,  together 
with  the  works,  is  exposed  under  a  glass  bell,  in  this  example 
not  contemporary,  although  now  surmounted  by  the  orig¬ 
inal  glass  knob,  which  has  been  affixed  since  this  photograph 
was  made.  The  brass  key  bears  the  initials  “S.  W.”  and  on 
the  reverse  side  the  date  1782,  which  corresponds  with  the 
year  in  which  Simon  Willard  left  his  Grafton  shop  to  open 
his  Roxbury  factory. 
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Fig.  2  —  Lemuel  Curtis  Gir¬ 
andole  Clock. 

Mahogany  wall-clock  with 
front  surfaces  finished  in  gilt  and 
brass.  Bezel  studded  with  brass 
balls  with  similar  decorative  mo¬ 
tif  in  wood  and  gilt  around  cir¬ 
cular  pendulum  box,  which  is 
terminated  by  richly  carved 
scroll.  All  three  glasses  are  con¬ 
vex  —  the  lower  one  depicting 
Perry’s  Victory  with  the  famous 
legend  “We  have  met  the  enemy 
and  they  are  ours”.  The  cen¬ 
tral  one  a  figure  of  Columbia  rid¬ 
ing  the  waves  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  a  span  of  sea-horses  and  bear¬ 
ing  aloft  the  American  flag.  An 
eagle  with  outstretched  wings 
flies  above  and  the  name  of  the 
maker,  L.  Curtis,  is  inserted  in  a 
small  panel.  A  trefoil  of  Prince- 
of-Wales  feathers  forms  the 
crowning  decoration. 


possessor,  the  writer  would  appreciate  being  informed  of 
the  fadt  and  adding  his  name  to  the  list. 

The  specimen  here  illustrated  was  originally  owned  by 
the  Sullivan  family  of  Charlestown,  M  ass.,  up  to  1795, 
when  it  was  stored  in  the  tower  of  the  local  church  for  a 
period  of  about  fifty  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  half 
century  of  repose,  the  Parker  family  secured  it  from  the 
church  and  passed  it  on  to  the  Dixon  family  of  Dorchester 
where  it  lived  a  more  abtive  life  for  the  ensuing  seventy 
years.  At  the  end  of  this  period  (1915)  it  returned  to  the 
Ambrose  family,  who  are  descendants  of  its  original 
owners,  the  Charlestown  Parkers,  with  whom  it  remained 
up  to  the  current  year.  The  life  of  the  clock  is  thus  ac¬ 


counted  for: 

Made  by  Simon  Willard  in . 1782 

In  possession  of  Sullivan  family, 

Charlestown .  13  years 

1 795 


Stored  in  tower  of  Charlestown  church  50 

1 845 

In  possession  of  Dixon  family,  Dor¬ 
chester .  70 

1 9 1 5 

In  possession  of  Ambrose  family,  de¬ 
scendants  of  Sullivan  family  of 
Charlestown .  7 

Present  owner . 1922 


II.  Lemuel  Curtis  Girandole  Clock 
Clock  literature  makes  but  slight  mention  of  Lemuel 
Curtis,  which  is  all  the  more  unaccountable  in  view  of  the 
fadt  that  in  perfection  of  finish  his  interior  works  quite 
equal  those  of  his  master,  Simon  Willard,  to  whom,  at  the 
outset  of  his  career,  he  was  apprenticed,  while  in  the  design 
and  quality  of  his  cases  he  far  surpassed  him.  Curtis 
established  himself  in  Concord,  Mass.,  in  1816-18,  and 
although  he  produced  comparatively  few  clocks,  those 
that  have  come  down  to  us  are  noteworthy  for  the  beauty 
and  originality  of  their  cases  and  the  loving  pains  be¬ 
stowed  upon  their  mechanism. 

The  example  here  illustrated  was  probably  a  presenta¬ 
tion  clock  built  upon  special  order,  and  its  gilt  effecffs, 
combined  with  the  colorful  paintings  on  the  glass  panels, 
have  high  decorative  value.  The  presence  of  the  Prince-of- 
W  ales  feathers  device  on  this  clock,  otherwise  one  hundred 
per  cent  American,  at  variance  with  the  eagle  which  was 
generally  used  by  Curtis  as  his  crowning  decorative  fea¬ 
ture,  suggests  that  the  original  owner,  for  whom  it  was 
probably  fashioned  as  a  presentation  clock,  held  Tory 
leanings.  Apart  from  this  theory,  there  have  come  to  the 
writer’s  notice  three  other  American  clocks  of  this  period, 
a  Curtis  girandole  twin  brother  in  the  Lombard  colledtion, 
a  second  exabt  counterpart,  in  possession  of  a  New  York 
connoisseur,  and  the  third  a  Simon  Willard  for  many  years 
in  the  Hamilton  National  Bank  of  Boston,  all  of  which 
are  surmounted  by  Prince-of-Wales  feathers.* 

This  clock  was  originally  owned  by  Edwin  Martin  of 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  up  to  1830,  whence  it  passed  through 
other  hands  in  the  same  city  until  coming  into  possession 
of  its  present  owner  in  1921. 

III.  Samuel  Bagnall  Tall  Clock 
This  clock,  the  oldest  of  the  four  here  illustrated,  dates 
from  around  17^0 — its  maker,  Samuel  Bagnall,  having 
carried  on  the  business  of  clock-making  in  Boston  from 
1740  to  1760.  The  rich  decoration  of  the  case  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  influenced  by  Chippendale,  contemporary  Eng¬ 
lish  furniture  designer,  whose  fame  as  the  greatest  master 
craftsman  in  his  profession  had  already  reached  this  side. 
It  has  been  a  family  heirloom  for  nearly  two  centuries 
past  and  was  originally  owned  by  the  writer’s  great-great¬ 
grandfather,  Ebenezer  Gay  (1696-1787),  the  Unitarian 
minister  who  preached  at  the  “Old  Ship  Church”  in 
Hingham,  Mass.,  from  1717  to  1787.  In  Revolutionary 
days  it  was  ticking  in  his  study  when  the  English  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Safety  came  to  inquire  “if  he  had  any  concealed 
weapons,”  to  which  the  venerable  divine,  pointing  to  his 
open  Bible  beside  him,  replied,  “That  is  the  only  weapon 
1  have,  and  it  has  always  proved  sufficient  for  my  defense.” 

IV.  Simon  Willard  Rocking-Ship  Tall  Clock 
This  clock  varies  from  many  other  similar  products  of 
the  Roxbury  factory  of  the  elder  Willard,  in  that  the 
favorite  device  upon  his  dials  of  moons  in  different  phases 

*Since  the  above  was  written,  another  Curtis  girandole  clock,  similar  to  the 
one  herein  illustrated,  the  property  of  Mr.  Wardwell  of  Boston,  has  come  to  light. 
The  fact  that  this  clock  also  has  Prince-of-Wales’  feathers,  and  is  without 
rosettes  in  the  side-arms,  suggests  that  Curtis  freely  employed  the  English  device 
as  well  as  the  eagle,  and  that  the  brass  rosettes,  which  Mr.  Durfee  considers 
essential  in  Curtis  clocks,  may  have  been  but  a  later  addition. 
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is  here  replaced  by  an  ocean  scene  with  lighthouse, 
off  which  a  full-rigged  ship  has  been  sailing  since  1790 
without  yet  reaching  port.  The  lifelike  motion  of  the 
craft  is  brought  about  by  securing  it  to  the  pallets, 
which  cause  it  to  be  rocked  by  each  swing  of  the  pen¬ 
dulum.  A  second  variant  consists  of  the  original  label 
of  the  maker  pasted  within  the  case,  which  advertise¬ 
ment  he  seldom  used,  and  which  is  correspondingly 
prized  by  the  collector  as  finally  establishing  authen¬ 
ticity.  After  setting  forth  the  merits  of  his  various 
types  of  clocks,  Willard  declares:  “Gentlemen  will 
receive  satisfactory  evidence  that  it  is  much  cheaper 
to  purchase  new  than  old  and  second-hand  clocks’’ — 
which  ingenuous  statement  the  worthy  old  clock- 
maker  would  hardly  make  were  he  confronted  with 
the  prices  of  his  own  wares  in  the  antiquity  shops  of 
today. 

This  clock  was  born  circa  1790,  and  for  the  en¬ 
suing  seventy  years  was  owned  by  the  Grigsby  family 
located  on  a  plantation  adjoining  that  of  George 
Washington  at  Mount  Vernon.  It  was  thence  brought 
to  Philadelphia  in  i860,  where  it  has  remained 
among  different  descendants  of  the  Grigsbys  until 
acquired  by  its  present  owner  in  1921 . 


Fig.  3  —  Samuel  Bagnall  Tall 
Clock. 

Richly  moulded  mahogany  case, 
brass-mounted  pillars  on  either 
side  of  dial  supporting  arched  hood 
which  is  outlined  by  projecting 
moulding  and  curved  band  of  fret¬ 
work.  This  hood  carries  a  level 
platform  ornamented  with  corner- 
panels  of  fretwork  above  which 
rise  a  ball  and  spike  at  the  outer 
corners  of  a  brass  gallery  which 
forms  the  topmost  member.  Steel 
dial  upon  mat  foundation  with 
applied  open  brass-work,  florid 
ornamentation  of  eagles,  dolphins 
and  urns.  The  maker’s  name  in 
script — “Sam’l  Bagnall,  Boston” 


— occupies  a  separate  panel,  be¬ 
neath  which  are  recorded  the  days 
of  the  month.  A  separate  small 
dial,  “Strike”  and  “Silent”,  beneath 
arch  of  hood  is  placed  above  the 
regular  clock-dial. 

Fig.  4 — Simon  Willard  Rock¬ 
ing-Ship  Tall  Clock 
Mahogany  inlaid  case  with 
chamfered  quarter-columns,  and 
on  either  side  of  dial,  slender  brass- 
mounted  pillars  supporting  arched 
hood  ornamented  with  band  of 
open  fretwork  of  simple  design — 
the  whole  surmounted  by  three 
brass  balls  with  spikes.  Dial  bears 
maker’s  name  in  script. 
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Fig./  —  Ship  South  America  of  the  Bi.ack  Bali.  Line 

Painted  by  Robert  MacFarland.  Displays  a  real  appreciation  of  the  qualities  of  sky  and  water,  as  well  as  an  understanding  of  the  anatomy  of  rigging. 

Paintings  ot  the  Old  “Wind- Jammer” 

By  Fred  J.  Peters 


[Illustrations  from  paintings  owned  by  Mrs.  Percy  Rockefeller  of  New  York ,  Mr.  George  Melville  of  Newport ,  R. 
Mr.  William  Wallas  of  Mount  Vernon ,  N.  Y,  Mr.  Max  Williams  of  New  York ,  and  the  author. ] 


NOT  so  many  years  ago  I  read  an  article  in  one  of  our 
current  magazines  which  interested  me  greatly, 
especially  one  passage  which  had  to  do  with  the 
growth  and  wealth  of  the  United  States.  This  article  made 
much  of  present-day  manufactures,  foreign  trade,  and  the 
railroads,  but,  in  referring  to  the  past,  it  stated  that  “al¬ 
most  every  great  fortune,  East  or  West,  North  or  South, 
could  direCtly  trace  its  founding  to  ships  and  our  seamen.” 
It  is,  nevertheless,  a  fa<5t  that,  until  quite  recently,  few 
books  on  the  subjeCt  have  been  obtainable,  and  little  has 
been  made  of  the  prowess  of  the  early  whaler,  the  seal¬ 
hunting  industry,  the  packet  ship  trade,  and  the  China  and 
California  clippers.  But  of  late  these  are  gradually  rising 
from  the  past  and  finding  their  way  into  history.* 

*Three  recent  volumes,  The  Maritime  History  of  Massachusetts,  The  Marine 
Room  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem,  and  Sailing  Ships  of  New  England,  to¬ 
gether  with  moving  pidture  films  dealing  with  whaling  days  in  New  Bedford,  are 
among  the  evidences  of  the  renewed  interest  in  the  days  of  America’s  prestige 
upon  the  sea. 


It  is  hard  to  judge  which  was  the  greater — although  both 
share  equally  in  present  honors — the  seaman  or  the  ship. 
The  pictorial  record  of  the  ship,  created  by  man  and  built 
to  combat  the  elements,  is,  however,  by  far  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  studv.  The  desire  for  appropriate  wall  decoration  to 
embellish  the  home  furnished  with  early  American  and 
English  furniture  seems  to  be  the  only  reason  for  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  such  paintings  of  the  early  American  ship  as  we 
still  have.  In  faCt,  up  to  and  until  1914  our  local  market 
was  well  stocked  with  excellent  portraits  of  the  famous  old 
ships  by  the  masters  of  their  day. 

Following  the  usual  precedent  of  collecting,  several  stu¬ 
dents  of  Americana  and  one  or  two  prominent  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  modern  ship  building  realized  that  the  opportu¬ 
nity  was  ripe  to  secure  easily  an  assemblage  of  canvases, 
which,  within  a  few  years,  would  be  the  envy  of  all  whose 
interest  centered  on  this  subjeCt.  Hence  today,  while  ex¬ 
cellent  examples  of  ship  pictures  are  still  to  be  had,  they 
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Fig.  2 —  Ship  Judith 

Homeward  bound  from  China.  In  the  distance  a  view  of  the  City  of  Hongkong. 

Painted  by  the  Chinese  artist,  Hingqua. 

are  on  a  different  plane  of  value.  It  will,  indeed,  be  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  further  study  is  made  and  the  really 
good  will  be  segregated  from 
the  poor,  to  the  end  that 
fine  examples  will  bring 
many  times  the  price  at 
which  they  are  now  offered. 

One  reads  so  many  flow¬ 
ery  descriptions  of  the  Gal¬ 
lant  Frigate  in  a  Rolling 
Sea  and  The  Famous  Ameri¬ 
can  Clipper  Ship  Rounding 
Cape  Horn,  applied  to  me¬ 
diocre  canvases  portraying 
an  amateur’s  effort  to  draw 
a  likeness  of  a  ship  in  full 
sail,  that  the  mind  of  the 
layman  is  often  confused  as 
to  the  adual  desirability  of 
a  fine  painting,  whether  of 
frigate,  packet  or  clipper 
ship.  It  is,  therefore,  vital  to 
know  that  there  were  real 
masters  of  the  art  of  ship 
pi&uring  in  each  period  of  the  marine  adivity  of  this 
country,  and  to  learn  their  period  and  technic, and,  further, 
to  learn  some  of  the  motives  which  were  responsible  for 
our  heritage  of  the  days  of  the  wind-jammer. 

The  artists  of  ship  portraiture  may  be  divided  into  three 
distind  classes:  the  amateur,  the  commercial  painter,  and 
the  true  artist  by  inspiration.  The  amateur  as  a  class  in 
this  particular  line  of  endeavor,  like  the  amateur  in  almost 
every  other  art,  is  very  hard  to  catalogue  or  even  to  place 
within  a  limited  scope.  Several  hundred  amateurs’  canvases 
have  come  under  my  observation,  but  never  have  I  been 
able  definitely  to  attribute  two  to  the  same  individual.  It 
would  be  safe  to  say  that  recruits  from  all  walks  of  life  go 
toward  making  up  this  motley  assemblage.  We  must  re¬ 
member  that,  in  old  sailing  times,  the  ship  was  the  talk  of 
the  day  and  was  the  main  topic  for  years  up  and  down  our 
sea  coast.  The  seaman,  the  mate,  and  sometimes  the  cap¬ 
tain  took  a  hand  with  brush  and  pallet.  Of  their  canvases 


we  may  at  least  say  that,  while  the  subjed  often  lacked 
proportion  and  while  the  drawing  was  frequently  poor,  one 
can  find  no  technical  errors  in  rigging.  The  land  lubber 
amateur  who  persisted  in  his  efforts  to  paint  ships  is  the 
one  I  complain  of  most.  {Fig.  4)  The  produd  of  his  brush 
is  absolutely  undesirable,  as  he  usually  had  no  training, 
hardly  knew  the  outline  of  the  ship,  and  had  very  little 
conception  of  proportion  or  of  proper  rigging.  No  amount 
of  sentiment  should  stir  up  interest  in  owning  a  painting  in 
this  class,  and,  while  I  have  heard  many  comments — some, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  favorable — all  the  quaintness  and  crude 
drawing  can  leave  no  more  than  a  caricature  in  the  place 
where  a  noble  example  of  a  noble  ship  should  hang. 

The  commercial  ship  portrait  painter  was  found  in  every 
port  of  any  size  throughout  the  globe.  Attraded  to  the 
trade  by  the  then  plentiful  demand  and  fair  remuneration, 
sign  painters,  carriage  painters,  the  “fancy  painters’’who 
decorated  safes  with  flowers  and  landscapes  and  seascapes 
were  soon  busied  with  turning  out,  on  canvas  panels  and 
boards,  effigies  of  ships,  to  be  taken  back  to  the  home  folks 
or  to  be  hung  in  the  master’s  cabin  or  the  owner’s  office. 

It  was  not  uncommon  in 
the  ports  of  New  York  and 
Boston,  Liverpool,  Mar¬ 
seilles  or  Havre,  Hong-kong 
or  Canton,  to  observe  two 
or  three  artists  at  a  time 
sketching  a  vessel  riding  at 
anchor  or  unloading  at  a 
wharf. 

It  will  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  ship  was  invariably 
pidured  in  full  sail,  proving 
that  much  of  the  work  was 
imaginary  and  the  result 
more  or  less  schematic. 
Water  and  sky  displayed  a 
similar  standardization. 
The  sameness  in  each  man’s 
produd  became  almost  mo¬ 
notonous.  From  what  data 
are  available,  the  charges 
were  little  enough  in  com¬ 
parison  with  present-day  prices, — the  canvas  finished  un- 


Fig.4. —  Clipper  Ship  Flying  Eagle 

Painted  by  an  amateur.  Worth  a  little  less  than  nothing. 


Fig.j  —  The  Packet  Ship  Caroline 

Off  the  Highlands  of  Navesink.  Painted  by  James  Wilson.  The  sea  perhaps  a 
little  fussy,  but  the  sky  luminous  with  Storm,  and  the  ship  finely  within  the 
pidture. 
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framed  seldom  bringing  more  than  $35.00.  There  are  excep¬ 
tions  to  all  rules,  and  I  dare  say  that  some  of  the  artists 
who  should  rightly  be  classed  under  this  heading  developed 
their  work  to  a  high  degree,  so  much  so  that  one  may  really 
be  criticized  for  classing  them  as  “commercial  artists.” 

The  desirability  of  their  paintings,  however,  is  firmly  es¬ 
tablished,  their  decorative  possibilities  unlimited,  and  in 
many  cases  they  are  the  only  record  available  of  many  of 
our  famous  ships,  a  record  which  is  true  to  line  and  scale 
and  a  memento  well  worth  while  to  the  present  generation. 

William  Marsh,  William  Pollard  {Fig.  5),  Charles  Fish¬ 
er,  Thomas  Pitman,  William  Henry  Luscomb  are  typical 
representatives  of  the  American  seaport  artists  of  the 
packet  and  clipper  era;  while  James  Scott  and  James  M. 
Wilson  of  English  fame  painted  many  of  the  American 
ships.  Whampon  of  Canton  and  Hingqua  of  Hong-kong 
(Fig.  2)  were  the  best-known  “vendors”  in  their  terri¬ 
tories.  Anton  Roux 
and  his  three  sons, 
of  Marseilles, 
turned  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  ships  from 
the  profession  of 
hidrographer.  From 
the  quantities  of 
extant  examples  of 
the  Roux  family, 
they  were  in  high 
favor  with  our  sea¬ 
men,  and  well  they 
might  be.  Commer¬ 
cializing  their  work 
with  printed  labels 
attached  to  the  re- 
verse  of  their 
pictures,  advertis¬ 
ing  to  the  world 
their  craft,  they 
were,  nevertheless, 
a  family  of  artists 
whose  drawing  and  composition  defy  criticism.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  canvases  by  Anton  Roux  the  younger, 
water  color  was  the  medium  used  by  the  Roux  family. 

The  sea  battles  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  the  early  nine¬ 
teenth  centuries  were  epoch-making  events  which  changed 
the  face  of  nations  both  here  and  in  Europe.  Small  wonder 
that  men  like  Benjamin  West  and  Robert  Paton  turned 
from  portraiture  of  the  nobility  to  depicting  the  more  pop¬ 
ular  maritime  events  of  the  day.  In  England,  an  honorary 
post  was  created,  known  as  “Marine  Painter  to  the  King,” 
vied  for  by  every  Academician.  Small  wonder  that  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  rightly  boast  of  their  marine  galleries.  With 
this  impetus  and  with  continued  adding  of  converts  from 
Italy,  who  were  weary  of  court  life  and  the  younger 
generation  from  New  England,  who  were  sent  to  study 
under  the  master  painters  abroad,  we  find  a  great  array  of 
pictorial  art  of  the  sea  dating  from  1758  to  1820.  England 
produced  such  men  as  Thomas  Whicombe,  Nicholas  Po- 
cock,  Thomas  Butterworth,  Robert  Dodd,  William  Col¬ 
lins,  and  George  M.  Wilkinson,  while  we  had  our  Birch  and 
Freeman  and  later  Corne  and  his  pupil  Ropes,  J.  E.  But- 


Fig.  5  —  A  Ship  of  the  A.  A.  Low  Line  of  Packet  Ships 
Painted  by  William  Pollard,  1851. 


terworth  and  Robert  Salmon,  and,  in  the  Clipper  era,  Rob¬ 
ert  MacFarland,  James  C.  Wilson,  J.  Pringle,  and  D. 
McFarlane.  It  would  take  many  pages  to  dwell  on  the 
technic  and  composition  of  these  artists;  but  let  us  center 
our  interest  on  the  American  artists  of  the  fifties  and  sixties. 

Robert  MacFarland’s  efforts  are  usually  easily  discerni¬ 
ble — the  translucent  light  effeCt  on  rolling  or  choppy  sea, 
with  distant  cloud  gatherings,  the  ship  usually  broadside 
and  the  figures  of  men  aboard  in  aCtion,  the  ship  well 
drawn  but  not  always  carrying  minute  detail,  the  general 
composition  artistic  and  pleasing — these  are  the  salient 
points  to  observe  in  selecting  an  example  of  the  work  of  one 
of  the  ablest  marine  artists  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century. 
(Fig.  /.) 

James  Wilson,  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  migrated  to  the 
United  States  at  the  age  of  ten  with  his  father  and  uncle, 
both  of  whom  were  mediocre  painters  employed  as  copy¬ 
ists  for  commercial 
purposes.  New 
York  Bay  and 
waters  were  his 
playground,  and, 
with  his  sketch 
book  before  him,  he 
spent  most  of  his 
time  recording  the 
fine  vessels  bound 
on  swift  voyages. 
Peculiar  to  his  work 
is  the  position  of 
the  ship,  sailing 
away  offering  a  fine 
view  of  the  stern 
and  port  or  star¬ 
board,  and  with 
every  sail  pulling. 
The  wind  is  high, 
the  sea  rough, and  a 
sky  of  cumulous 
clouds  is  the  usual 
effeCt — the  detail  of  ship  and  rigging  very  accurate  but  not 
photographic.  (Fig.  3.) 

Tittle  is  known  of  the  life  of  D.  McFarlane,  and,  from 
the  few  paintings  extant,  it  would  appear  that  his  career  was 
short-lived.  His  canvases  are  highly  desirable  for  their 
splendid  handling.  His  ships,  presented  against  a  fine,  hazy 
sky,  broadside  view, with  a  splendid  dash  of  movement  before 
a  spanking  breeze,  have  become  the  joy  of  many  a  collector. 

Joseph  Pringle,  a  rare  genius,  accomplished  much  by  his 
bold  technic  and  strong  contrasting  lights.  He  liked  stormy 
seas  and  shipwrecks,  thus  displaying  his  unusual  versa¬ 
tility.  Seldom  do  we  find  two  of  his  ships  alike  or  carrying 
out  the  same  scheme  of  aCtion.  He  writes  in  his  pamphlet 
of  1849  on  return  from  a  voyage  from  Liverpool  aboard 
the  Great  Western ,  “Never  was  there  a  voyage  where  the 
old  ship  offered  so  many  variations.” 

Each  master  of  the  art  of  ship  portraiture  had  his  own 
traits,  reflecting  his  individual  character.  These  we  are  just 
now  learning  to  appreciate,  and,  where  signatures  may  be 
lacking,  to  use  in  attributing  the  pictures  that  have  come 
down  to  us. 
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Antiques  Abroad 


Some  Sprints  and  a  QolleElor  s  (jo at 


By  Auto lycos 


/LONDON:  No  less  an  authority  than  Dean  Inge  of 
^ J  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  termed  “the  gloomy  dean”  by 
those  who  do  not  agree  with  him,  has  described  the 
Swedes  as  a  “people  very  like  the  English,  with  socialist 
rulers  and  a  kingly  adviser.”  Sweden  is  one  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  countries  in  Europe  where  an  old  aristocracy  has 
escaped  the  pre¬ 
vailing  ruin.  The 
furniture,  the 
porcelain,  and 
especially  the  sil¬ 
ver  of  Sweden 
should  receive 
more  attention 
from  connoisseurs 
than  they have  yet 
enjoyed. 

Norway  has  her 
own  art  treasures, 
too.  In  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Christi¬ 
ania  is  a  State 
Chair  of  the  tenth 
century.  The  lau¬ 
rels  of  Columbus 
have  been  claimed 
by  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  Vik¬ 
ings,  who  attempt 
to  prove  that  Am¬ 
erica  was  known 
to  the  old  north¬ 


ern  sea  rovers. 

Here  is  a  chair 
preserved  from  Doubtful  China 

the  days  when  A  German  imitation  of  the  well-known 

o  ,  •  3  j  eoat-and-bee  jug.  Anchor  on  bottom 

Scandinavia  and  imitates  Chelsea  mark, 

her  sons  were  vali¬ 
ant  heroes  of  the  sea  fights  recorded  in  sagas.  The  panels 
show  northern  ornament  and  depidl  a  hand  to  hand 
conflict.  The  Irish  illuminated  ornament  in  the  Book  of  Kells 
has  a  relationship  with  the  interlaced  design  of  this  chair. 
This  is  one  of  the  important  chairs  of  the  world  from  an 
historic  point  of  view.  It  bespeaks  the  majesty  of  the  North 
as  much  as  St.  Peter’s  Chair  in  the  Vatican  voices  Rome 
and  Latin  art. 

There  comes  the  memory  of  an  old  house  in  Jutland, 
where  mine  host  knew  his  Emerson  and  his  Thoreau.  In 
Scotland  the  place  would  be  called  a  manse,  and  in  England 
a  vicarage.  Here  was  a  scholarly  pastor  able  and  willing 
to  tell  me  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  whom  he  knew.  1 
learned  that  he  was  uncouth  in  appearance,  almost  simian 
in  some  respedls.  A  golden  heart  and  a  golden  tongue 


always.  Nature  had  not  made  him  an  Adonis.  The  Ugly 
Duckling  is  his  cry  to  mankind  and  refledfs  his  own  life. 

I  brought  away  a  photo  of  his  early  seventeenth  century 
bureau  or  clothes  press.  It  shows  Denmark  influenced  by 
the  styles  of  her  neighbours,  which  had  penetrated  her  con¬ 
fines  from  Holland  and  Germany,  through  Lubeck.  It  was 
opulent  seventeenth-century  Holland  that  distri¬ 
buted  her  art  impulses  to  the  North  and  to  Eng¬ 
land.  Here  is  the  assimilation  of  the  great  ball 
feet. The  carving  becomes  Scandinavian.  The  side 
panels  tell  the  story  of  art  transition  through 
Germany.  A  piece  such  as  this  writes  history. 

*  *  * 

In  London,  of  late,  a  strong  impulse  for  col- 
ledling  old  colored  prints  of  coaching  subjedfs  has 
been  noticed.  The  dispersal  of  several  colledlions 
has  put  this  class  of  print  on  a  par  with  the  sport¬ 
ing  print,  with  shooting  or  hunting  scenes,  and 
with  portraits  of  famous  race  horses. 

The  names  of  the  coaches  afford  a  study  in 
themselves.  They  take  the  terms  of  the  hunting 
field  such  as  Dally  Ho.  They  adopt  titles  such  as 
The  Duke  of  Beaufort,  or  eminent  persons’  names 
such  as  that  of  the  celebrated  dancer  Daglioni. 
Red  Rover,  Umpire,  and  Quicksilver  are  other 
names  chronicled.  Their  colours  were  as  varied 
as  their  titles.  Apparently,  competition  produced 

express  coaches 
which  raced  the 
heavier  mail 
coaches.  Learn¬ 
ed  judges  wrote 
as  to  the  danger 
of  such  fast  trav¬ 
elling.  Hence  an¬ 
other  series  of 
slower  vehicles 
arose  for  quieter 
folk,  families  in 
transit  and  tim¬ 
id  travellers  who 
feared  the  “post  haste”  of  the  quicker  coaches. 

The  colour  prints  are  more  varied  than  would  appear. 
There  are  scenes  in  the  snow,  scenes  by  moonlight,  mail 
coaches  changing  horses,  stage  coaches  at  curious  old-world 
inns,  with  queer  ostlers  and  grooms  and  strange  costumes, 
depicted  with  a  less  poetical  style  than  Meissonier  displays 
in  his  tiny  paintings  from  which  a  whole  school  of  etchers 
derived  their  French  cabarets  with  cavaliers  taking  a 
stirrup  cup.  But  perhaps  it  is  unfair  to  compare  the  cava¬ 
lier  in  lace  and  plumed  hat,  as  an  errant  voyager,  with  the 
later  co-operative  era  of  the  stage  coach  bulging  with 
mixed  passengers,  the  precursor  of  the  tramcar  and  the 
omnibus. 
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Collectors  will  do  well  to  note  the  following  names  of 
artists  and  engravers.  J.  Pollard  or  James  Pollard  is  found 
on  a  great  number.  A  number  of  engravers  worked  on  prints 
after  his  subjects,  including  R.  G.  Reeve,  F.  Rosenberg, 
T.  Fielding,  T.  Sutherland,  J.  Harris,  G.  Hunt,  Charles 
Hunt,  R.  Havell,  and  M.  Bubourg. 

Stage  Coach  Passengers  at  Breakfast  and  Cottagers'  Hos¬ 
pitality  to  ‘ Travellers  are  a  pair  engraved  by  James  Pollard 
after  his  own  designs. 

J.  Havell  is  another 
artist,  engraved  by  his 
brother  F.  J.  Havell.  On  the 
Road  at  Full  Pace  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  by  M.  A.  Flayes  en¬ 
graved  by  J.  Harris.  The 
Paris  and  Dover  Coach  after 
G.S.Tregnar  is  engraved  by 
R.  G.  Ree  ve.  Certain  hu¬ 
morous  incidents,  too,  in 
sets  of  six  prints,  such  as 
Hn  Insubordinate  Gatekeep¬ 
er ,  Accidents  will  happen , 

A  Signal  of  Distress  were 
engraved  by  Reeve  after 
C.  B.  Newhouse. 

*  -X-  * 

Somet  imes  collectors  buy 
false  china  without  know¬ 
ing  it.  But  those  who  want 
to  avoid  error  in  the  future 
sometimes  buy  a  fabrica¬ 
tion  with  the  knowledge  that  it  is 
such.  It  serves  for  purposes  of  com¬ 
parison.  Here  is  a  case  in  point.  The 
illustration  shows  what  purports  to 
be  a  Chelsea  goat-and-bee  jug.  It  is 
pure  white  without  any  coloured 
decoration.  And  as  the  illustration 
of  the  base  shows,  it  has  the  Chelsea 
anchor  mark.  Covered  in  dust,  it  was 
disinterred  for  my  benefit  by  an  old 
chap  whose  white  beard  should 
have  endowed  him  with  greater  wis¬ 
dom  in  handling  china  or  in  ex¬ 
pounding  the  truth. 

He  professed  ignorance  as  to  the 
jug’s  origin.  He  believed,  so  he  said, 
that  it  might  be  a  fine,  rare  piece, 
as  indeed  it  would,  had  it  been  genu¬ 
ine.  As  a  matter  of  facft,  though  he 
wanted  a  sovereign  for  it,  I  knew 
that  he  could  buy  it  wholesale 
from  the  obliging  maker  in  Germany  for  about  two 
shillings.  We  ended  the  matter  by  my  final  offer  of  five 
shillings.  He  assured  me  I  had  got  a  bargain  and  almost 
tearfully  protested  at  letting  it  go.  I  have  not  exactly  a 
bargain,  but  I  have  a  piece  which  will  be  very  useful  in 
enabling  me  to  compare  its  paste  with  that  of  other 
Chelsea  pieces  in  white  which  may  come  on  the  market.* 
And  I  have  no  complaint  to  make.  If  I  had  thought  the 
piece  a  real  bargain,  I  doubt  that  I  should  have  insisted 


upon  paying  more  than  was 
are. 


asked  for  it.  So  there 


you 


I  his  is  the  time  for  the  annual  tear  shedding  over  the 
way  in  which  Great  Britain  is  being  drained  of  its  art  treas¬ 
ures.  I  have  remarked  already  on  the  fact  that  apparently 
plethoric  individuals  from  the  impoverished  Continent 
have  exhibited  high  visibility  at  the  London  auction  rooms. 

They  have  apparently  enjoyed  the  sweet 
revenge  of  taking  home  with  them  various 
national  masterpieces  which,  in  better  days, 
England’s  superior  purchasing  power  lured 
from  Dutch  or  German  or  Japanese  hands. 

Statisticians  have  been  sharpening  their 
^pencils  to  inform  us  that,  of  late,  works  of 
art  have  been  passing  from  Great  Britain 
to  the  Lhiited  States  at  the  rate  of  $700,000 
per  month,  with  a  tendency  for  the  monthly 
total  to  increase  as  the  year  wanes. 

It  would  be  interesting  now  if  some  statis¬ 
tician  should  figure  how 
long  the  art  treasures  of 
Great  Britain  will  hold  out 
at  the  present  rate  of  de¬ 
pletion.  Whoever  under¬ 
takes  the  computation  will 
require  many  pencils  and 
considerable  paper.  The  art 
wealth  of  Britain  is  really 
beyond  imagining.  And,  it 
may  be  recalled  that  it  was 
a  British  explorer  who  re¬ 
cently  unearthed  tomb  val¬ 
uables  in  Egypt  estimated 
to  be  worth  $40,000,000. 
Normally  he  is  entitled  to 
half  the  royal  loot.  If  hegets 
it, '[the  statistician  will  have 
toll  count  it  as  an  inward 
trickle,  at  least  faintly  com¬ 
pensatory  for  the  outward 
surge. 

The  increasing  number 
of  sales  of  estate  furniture 
by  old  English  families  is 
perhaps  responsible  for  the 
revival  of  yarns  about  rich 
finds  in  long  forgotten  sec¬ 
ret  hiding  places.  One  tells 
of  an  impoverished  family 
which,  having  arranged  to 
dispose  of  a  huge  Jacobean 
its  four  posts  to  be  stuffed 
the  shrunken  fortunes  of  the 
tribe.  Then,  of  course  the  proposed  sale  was  cancelled  and 
another  held  which  brought  the  estate  to  its  original  place. 

*In  China  Collecting  in  America ,  p.  120,  Alice  Morse  Earle  has  something  to 
say  of  the  goat-and-bee  cream  jug,  which  was  originally  attributed  to  Bow 
rather  than  to  Chelsea.  This  jug  appears  as  No.  157  in  the  Schreiber  Colledhon 
of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  The  catalogue  illustrates  and  describes  it. 
The  mark  which  usually  occurs  on  this  is  the  triangle  rather  than  the  anchor. 
See,  further,  Chaffers’  Marks  and  Monograms ,  sixth  edition,  pp.  921  et  seq. 


Danish  Clothes  Press  ( seventeenth  century) 

Once  owned  by  Hans  Anderson.  Shows  mingling  of  Dutch, 
German,  and  Scandinavian  influences. 

State  Chair  ( tenth  century) 

Norwegian  example  now  in  Museum  of  University  of  Christiania. 

bed,  fortunately  discovered 
with  jewels  enough  to  restore 
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Books— Old  and  Rare 


T^es  cuing  'T^obinson  Qrusoe 

By  George  H.  Sargext 


BOOK  collectors — and  I  do  not  mean  by  this  amateur 
book  speculators,  who  are  altogether  too  common 
— are  all,  at  heart,  specialists.  No  matter  how  large 
the  collector’s  library,  or  how  diversified  its  contents,  there 
is  some  one  field  of  knowledge  in  which  he  takes  especial 
delight.  It  may  be  a  small  field  of  local  literature  about 
something  which  concerns  his  daily  life,  or  it  may  be  the 
larger  field  of  biography,  or  English  literature  or  drama. 
There  is  always  one  corner  of  his  library  from  which,  in 
moments  of  leisure,  he  finds  keenest  pleasure  in  selecting  a 
book  to  show  to  his  friends,  or  to  read  to  himself.  Other 
collectors  are  more  frankly  specialists,  and  the  bulk  of 
books  in  their  library  will 
be  found  to  fall  into  some 
particular  class,  such  as 
books  regarding  some  favor¬ 
ite  subject  or  person, — like 
witchcraft  or  Napoleon. 

Some  collectors  have  an  af¬ 
fection  for  a  single  author 
and  attempt  to  secure  all 
the  different  editions  of  his 
works.  Others,  with  a  still 
greater  refinement  of  spe¬ 
cialization,  collect  varying 
editions  of  a  single  book. 

Among  famous  books 
there  are  few  which  will  af¬ 
ford  the  collector  more 
pleasure  in  the  pursuit  and 
the  possession  than  Robin¬ 
son  Crusoe.  The  late  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Lloyd  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  when  a  boy,  read  De¬ 
foe’s  famous  classic,  and  told  his  mother  that  he  meant  to 
own  the  largest  number  of  Crusoes  that  could  possibly  be 
obtained.  Professor  William  P.  Trent,  of  Princeton,  who 
owns  a  large  and  fine  collection  of  this  work,  once  congrat¬ 
ulated  Mr.  Lloyd  upon  being  a  man  who  had  accomplished 
his  boyhood  ambition.  Among  Mr.  Lloyd’s  Crusoes  were 
some  hundreds  of  editions, from  the  first,  of  1719,  to  acopy 
printed  within  a  few  years.  They  were  of  all  sizes,  from  a 
miniature  volume  in  words  of  one  syllable  for  the  use  of 
children  to  the  Stockdale  edition  of  1790,  originally  issued 
in  two  volumes  and  extended  to  seven  volumes  with  spe¬ 
cially-printed  title  pages,  from  the  M.  C.  D.  Borden  li¬ 
brary.  Mr.  Lloyd’s  collection  shows  what  a  young  man 
may  accomplish  by  working  steadfastly  in  pursuit  of  edi¬ 
tions  of  a  single  work.  It  contained  editions  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  in  Arabic,  Canarese,  Bohemian,  Chinese,  Dutch, 
Esperanto,  Finnish,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Hungarian,  Italian, 
Irish,  Japanese,  Javanese,  Kroatisch,  Latin,  Lettish,  Mexi¬ 
can,  Norwegian,  Polish,  Portuguese,  Roumanian,  Russian, 
Serbian,  Shorthand,  Slavic,  Slavonic,  Spanish,  Swedish, 
Turkish,  LTrde,  Welsh,  and  Yiddish,  in  addition  to  innu¬ 


merable  English  editions.  Few  works  other  than  the  Bible, 
and  the  Imitatio  Christi  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  have  such  a 
record  of  translations. 

It  probably  has  not  occurred  to  most  readers  of  Robin¬ 
son  Crusoe  that  this  work  ot  Defoe’s  was  ever  anything 
more  than  a  child’s  book.  In  truth  it  is  a  socio-political  ro¬ 
mance.  At  the  time  of  its  writing,  England  was  in  a  bad 
way,  under  the  domination  of  a  class  which  represented 
the  reaction  against  Puritanism,  which  was  delighted  with 
the  vulgarities  of  the  dramas  of  Wycherly  and  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  led  by  frivolous  courtiers,  fox-hunting  par¬ 
sons,  absentee  landlords,  felons,  highwaymen,  and  the 

vicious  of  the  lowest  class. 
Addison  and  Steele,  Ho¬ 
garth  and  Dean  Swift  at¬ 
tacked  the  vices  and  follies 
of  the  age  direCtly.  Defoe 
took  an  Englishman  from 
this  life  of  artificiality  and 
placed  him  on  a  desert  is¬ 
land,  where  he  gave  him  the 
simplest  of  tools  with  which 
to  combat  nature  and  to 
live  a  life  of  simplicity,  hon¬ 
esty,  humanity,  and  free¬ 
dom.  The  contrast  appealed 
to  the  imaginations  and  the 
stifled  emotions  of  men;  it 
helped  to  reveal  Europe  to 
herself.  As  an  influential 
politico-economical  work  it 
has  been  compared  with  the 
writings  of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire  and  with  Adam  Smith’s 
IV ealth  of  Nations. 

Defoe’s  masterpiece  first  appeared  in  April,  1719,  as  a 
book.  In  the  next  four  months  it  ran  through  four  editions. 
The  first  two  parts  were  then  reprinted  in  a  feuilleton  in 
The  Original  London  Post ,  or  Heathcot' s  Intelligencer ,  a  copy 
of  which,  for  October  7,  1719,  has  been  reproduced  from 
time  to  time.  The  first  book  edition  was  that  of  William 
Taylor  who  produced  two  volumes  in  1719  and  a  third  in 
1720. 

There  were  some  variations  in  the  first  edition,  owing  to 
typographical  errors  which  probably  were  corrected  while 
the  book  was  still  going  through  the  press.  These  are 
“points”  for  collectors  of  first  editions,  who  insist  on  hav¬ 
ing  the  “first  issue.”  In  this  case  the  “points”  are:  “apply” 
in  the  preface  and  “Pilot”  on  page  343,  line  2;  with  “Ap¬ 
ply”  and  “Pilate”  on  page  343;  with  “Apyly”  in  the  pref¬ 
ace  and  “Pilot”  on  page  343,  and  with  both  “apyly”  and 
“Pilate.”  Probably  there  was  no  re-issue  of  the  first  print¬ 
ing,  but  corrections  made  as  noted  and  the  sheets  variously 
gathered  in  binding.  At  any  rate,  the  edition  of  1719-1720 
with  these  “points”  is  a  first  edition.  The  copy  in  the  Wal- 


Robinson’s  Ship 

“One  moment  the  vessel  appeared  mounting  to  the  clouds.”  From  a  tiny 
paper  edition  of  Crusoe  published  by  Babcock  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  1824. 
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THE 


life 

AND 

Strange  Surprizing 

ADVENTURES 

O  F 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE, 

Of  TO  R/C,  Mariner: 

Who  lived  Eight  and  Twenty  Years, 
all  alone  in  an  un-inhabited  Iflanil  on  the 
Coaft  of  America,  neax  the  Mouth  of 
the  Great  River  of  Oroonoq.ue, 

Having  been  call  on  Shore  by  Shipwreck,  where- 
in  all  the  Men  periUcd  but  himfelf. 

WITH 

An  Account  how  he  was  at  laft  as  flran»e!y  deli¬ 
ver'd  by  P  Y  R  A  T  E  S. 


Written  b ;  Himfelf 


LONDON, 

Printed  fer  W.  T  a  v  l  o  r  at  the  Ship  in  Pmer-No/ln 
Row.  MDCCXIX. 


First  Edition  of  Crusoe 


Monarch  of  a  Desert  Isle 

From  the  History  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  published  by  Samuel 
Ward  at  the  Juvenile  Bookstore,  New  York,  1815. 

The  irresistible  appeal  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  to  the  child  mind  made  it  a  favor¬ 
ite  with  the  American  printers  of  the  last 
century,  and  it  was  abridged  to  the  brief¬ 
est  limits  and  issued  as  a  child’s  book  in 
many  forms.  S.  Babcock  &  Co.  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  who  were  large  publishers  of  juve¬ 
niles  a  hundred  years  ago,  issued  one  of 
these  editions  in  thirty-two  pages,  with 
crude  wood  engravings.  A  forty-eight- 
page  juvenile  printed  at  the  Juvenile 
Bookstore  of  Samuel  Wood,  357  Pearl 
Street,  New  York,  and  dated  1815,  is 
The  History  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  the  real 
Robinson  Crusoe.  To  which  are  added 
Sketches  of  Natural  History,  with  fearful 
and  wonderful  illustrations.  Thomas 
Bradford,  in  1781,  advertised  an  edition 
among  his  juveniles,  along  with  Aesop' s 
Fables,  Moll  Flanders,  and  Lives  of  Pirates. 

Isaiah  Thomas  not  only  pirated  the 
Newberry  editions  of  juveniles,  but  in  his" 
Travels  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  Written  by 
Himself,  he  told  the  young  reader  that  “If 
you  learn  this  book  well  and  are  good,  you  can  buy  a  larger 


lace  sale,  March,  1920,  brought  $2,025  at  auction.  The  col¬ 
lector  of  early  Robinson  Crusoes  must  have  a  long  purse. 

Nor  was  the  original  title  Robinson  Crusoe.  In  the  three- 
volume  edition  it  is  The  Life  and  Strange  Surprizing  Ad¬ 
ventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  of  Fork,  Mariner,  Who  Lived 
Eight  and  Twenty  Tears,  all  alone  in  an  un-inhabited  Island 
on  the  Coast  of  America ,  near  the  Mouth  of  the  Great  River  of 
Oroonoque;  Having  been  cast  on  Shore  by  Shipwreck,  wherein 
all  the  Men  perished  but  himself.  With  an  Account  how  he 
was  at  last  as  strangely  deliver  d  by  Pyrates.  Written  by  Him¬ 
self.  London.  Printed  for  IV.  Taylor  at  the  Ship  in  Pater- 
Noster-Row.  MDCCXIX.  A  pirated  edition  was  printed  in 
Dublin  in  the  same  year  as  the  first,  and  Taylor  issued  a 
second  edition  soon  after,  followed  on  June  6  by  a  large 
third  edition  and  a  fourth  edition,  the  same  year, — before 
the  second  volume,  The  Further  Adventures  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  etc.,  was  printed.  The  third  volume,  Serious  Reflec¬ 
tions  During  the  Life  and  Surprizing  Ad¬ 
ventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  etc.,  was  issued 
in  1720,  and  a  sixth  edition  and  a  second 
edition  of  The  Further  Adventures,  etc.,  com¬ 
pleted  Taylor’s  publications  of  the  work. 

He  died  May  5,  1724,  and  left  a  fortune  of 
more  than  $200,000,  made  almost  entirely 
from  the  publication  of  Defoe’s  work. 

It  is  interesting,  also,  to  know  that 
Daniel  Defoe  began  his  career  as  a  writer 
of  fiction  when  he  was  near  his  sixtieth 
year.  For  a  generation  he  had  been  writing 
pamphlets,  treatises,  reviews,  essays,  and 
books  of  a  political  or  moral  tendency. 

Most  of  these  are  now  forgotten,  except 
by  collectors  of  English  literature.  But 
Robinson  Crusoe  still  holds  its  own,  and 
every  year  a  new  edition  appears  some¬ 
where.  Whether  the  first  American  edi¬ 
tion  is  the  Philadelphia  edition  of  1793  is 
doubtful.  Issued  as  a  juvenile,  all  copies 
of  the  first  American  edition  may  easily 
have  disappeared.  Undoubtedly  it  was 
imported  inlargequantities  to  this  country 
before  and  after  the  Revolution,  but  this  is  the  first  dated 
American  edition  in  Mr.  Lloyd’s  collection. 


Outrunning  the  Goat 

“The  swiftest  goat  in  the  island  was  scarcely  a  match  for 
him.”  From  Selkirk  as  above. 


and  more  complete  History  of  Mr.  Crusoe  at  your  friend 
the  Bookseller’s  in  Worcester  near  the  Court  House.” 
Thomas  had  issued  an  edition  in  1794,  and  a  year  earlier 
William  Young  in  Philadelphia  had  issued  what  purported 
to  be  the  “sixth  edition,”  although  the  real  sixth  was  issued 
in  London  by  Taylor  in  1722.  As  a  chapbook  it  had  been 
issued  many  times  in  England  before  this  date. 

There  is  an  opportunity  for  some  collector  to  take  up 
this  matter  of  American  editions  of  Robinson  Crusoe  and 
gather  a  colledion  which  will  have  a  substantial  value.  I 
have  written,  as  I  stated  at  the  outset,  for  colleCfors,  and 
not  for  amateur  dealers.  No  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever 
made  a  colledion  of  Robinson  Crusoes  with  a  view  to  selling 
it.  But — should  it  become  necessary  for  you  or  your  execu¬ 
tors  to  disperse  that  which  has  been  a  joy  to  you  in  the 
acquisition,  you  will  find  that  the  books  in  your  specialized 
colledion  will  bring  more  than  they  would  as  items  in  a 
great  library,  and,  further,  that  the  nearer  complete  the 
colledion,  the  better  the  average  of  prices.  This  is  true  of 
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whatever  line  of  books  you  may  colled: 

— but  let  us  hope  that  you  never  will 
have  to  sell  them. 

NOTES 

The  book  auCtion  season  of  1922-3 
is  now  well  under  way,  and  some  im¬ 
portant  sales  have  already  been  held, 
with  more  promised  for  the  next  two 
months.  The  American  Art  Associa¬ 
tion  began  business  in  its  new  home 
with  the  library  of  Mrs.  William  F. 

Sheehan  of  Manhasset,  L.I.  and  New 
York  (371  lots),  which  brought  a  total 
of  $51,025.  The  feature  of  this  sale  was  the  disposal,  en 
bloc,  of  collections  of  first  editions  of  famous  authors,  in 
rich  bindings.  Seventy  volumes  of  Dickens’  first  editions 
(not  in  parts)  brought  $2,000;  fifty-four  volumes  of  Lever’s 
works  (with  one  exception,  a  complete  set  of  first  editions) 
fetched  $1,125;  fifty-one  volumes  of  Stevenson  and  fifty- 
two  volumes  of  Thackeray,  $1,700  each,  and  a  set  of  first 
editions  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  122  volumes  (including  the 
tVaverley  Novels ),  $2,950. 

*  *  * 

At  the  Anderson  Galleries,  New  York,  two  important 
sales  were  held  last  month,  the  English  literature  portion 
of  the  library  of  the  late  Henry  Cady  Sturges  of  New  York, 
and  a  miscellaneous  colledion  which  included  the  remain¬ 
ing  extra-illustrated  books  of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet,  of  New  York.  The  rarities  of  early  English  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  Sturges  sale  brought  good  prices,  indicating 
that  collectors  and  dealers  are  always  ready  to  buy  rare 


Polite  Sport 


"It  was  not  long  before  he  ensnared  a  female  lama.” 


books  of  the  first  class  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  The  Emmet  sale  was  remark¬ 
able  for  its  inclusion  of  Dr.  Emmet’s 
extra-illustrated  Sanderson’s  Bi¬ 
ography  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declar¬ 
ation  of  Independence ,  which  included 
the  signature  of  every  signer  of  that 
historic  document.  Dr.  Emmet,  who 
was  one  of  the  greatest  of  autograph 
collectors,  had  no  less  than  four  sets  of 
the  Signers,  the  finest  being  that  now 
in  the  Pierpont  Morgan  library. 

*  *  * 

Among  colleCt  ors  of  the  first  editions 
of  modern  writers  the  works  most  in  demand  arethose  of  W. 
H.  Hudson,  the  naturalist, who  diedrecently.  A  bibliography 
of  the  writings  of  W.H.  Hudson  has  just  been  issued  by  The 
Bookman's  Journal  of  London,  compiled  by  G.  F.  Wilson, 
which  is  invaluable  to  all  such  collectors.  In  addition  to 
other  hitherto  unknown  writings  of  Mr.  Hudson, it  includes 
Fan,  The  Story  of  a  Young  Girl' s  Life.  By  Henry  Harford , 
1 892.  This  three-volume  novel,  published  under  an  assumed 
name,  was  issued  by  Chapman  and  Hall  of  London,  and  has 
not  been  known  to  collectors  as  a  Hudson  item. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Ered  Heartman  of  Metuchen,  N.  J.,  has  pub¬ 
lished,  in  an  edition  of  265  copies,  a  Bibliographical  Check- 
List  of  Editions  of  The  New  England  Primer  issued  prior  to 
1830.  It  records  no  less  than  362  different  editions  of  this 
famous  work,  and  is  illustrated  with  a  hundred  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  title  pages,  etc. 


Damp  but  Dressy 

"Pain  awoke  him  from  the  swoon  into  which  terror  had  thrown 
him.” — Both  cuts  from  Babcock’s  Crusoe. 


The  Stranded  Crusoe 

From  title  page  of  Babcock’s  edition. 
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Furniture  Masterpieces  of  Duncan  Phyfe.  By  Charles  Over  Cornelius.  New 

York;  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company.  Price,  S4.00 

HE  importance  of  Duncan  Phyfe  in  the  history  of  American 
furniture  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  a  reality  whose 
creative  relationship  to  various  articles  of  furniture  is  attested 
by  authentic  documents.  In  the  second  place,  he  stands  where 
the  brook  of  limited  handicraft  production  for  individuals  meets 
and  is  submerged  in  the  tumultuous  and  muddy  current  of  me¬ 
chanical  output  for  masses  of  persons.  Whether  or  not  his  were 
reluCtant  feet,  they  were  caught  in  the  major  swirl  and  Phyfe 
was  swept  away  with  it.  Some  such  fate  is  the  invariable  con¬ 
comitant  of  being  transitional;  and  Phyfe  was,  as  may  be  judged 
from  the  preceding  figure  of  speech,  “very  transitional.’’ 

On  the  latter  aspeCt  of  this  characteristic  Mr.  Cornelius  dwells 
but  briefly.  He  illustrates  Phyfe’s  work  at  its  earliest  and  best,  and 
in  the  first  stages  of  what  sensitive  observers  will  be  inclined  to 
characterize  as  the  master’s  decline.  That  brings  the  discussion 
abreast  of  the  year  1825,  where  it  discreetly  stops.  But  Phyfe 
kept  on  working  for  better  than  twenty  years  more.  It  was  in 
1847  that  he  sold  out  and  retired.  His  death  did  not  occur  until 
18^4,  by  which  time  the  noble  eighteenth  century  tradition  of 
furniture  designing  and  making  had  pretty  completely  suc¬ 
cumbed  and  had  been  discarded  by  a  people  delighted  with  the 
elaborate  tricks  with  wood  work  that  could  be  performed  by 
power-driven,  mechanically  guided  tools,  supplemented  by  the 
meretricious  aid  of  glue. 

To  have  followed  Phyfe  step  by  step  through  the  changes  in 
his  design,  to  have  marked  the  atrophy  of  some  decorative  or 
structural  element  here  and  its  hypertrophy  there,  would  have 
constituted  a  fascinating  study  for  the  author.  It  would  have 
proved  valuable  to  a  limited  number  of  students  whose  interest 
in  design  lies  in  its  evolutionary  and  involutionary  processes 
quite  as  much  as  in  its  moments  of  fine  flowering.  But  it  would 
have  made  a  cumbrous  book,  which,  further,  by  its  completeness 
would  have  been  bewildering  to  many  readers  and  might  have 
set  some  of  them  to  traveling  pathways  of  error.  Mr.  Cornelius 
has  been  judicious,  therefore,  in  limiting  his  discussion  to  mas¬ 
terpieces. 

And  he  has  done  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  aided  and  abetted 
by  an  apparently  sympathetic  and  appreciative  publisher,  who 
has  presented  it  in  an  attractive  typographical  dress,  with  illus¬ 
trations  sufficiently  large  and  sufficiently  clear  to  enable  accurate 
study,  and  sufficiently  numerous  to  offer  a  satisfactory  basis  of 
judgment  in  determining  qualities  of  personal  style. 

Phyfe,  if  not  born  into  the  kind  of  thinking  and  working  that 
characterized  Thomas  Sheraton,  was  certainly  bred  into  it.  He 
came  into  the  world  near  Inverness,  Scotland,  in  the  year  1868. 
At  sixteen  years  of  age  he  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  America. 
The  family  settled  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  where  young  Duncan  worked 
at  the  cabinet-maker’s  trade.  Sometime  in  the  early  1790’s  he 
went  to  New  York,  where,  after  a  few  years  of  struggle,  he  be¬ 
came  the  leading  cabinet  maker  of  the  city,  highly  prosperous 
and  respefted.  At  one  time  he  employed  as  many  as  one  hundred 
workmen. 

That  is  the  brief  story  of  his  career.  Whatever  of  thoroughness 
and  exaCfitude  came  of  his  Scotch  birth  may  well  have  been  in¬ 
tensified  by  the  training  to  which  he  was  subjected.  The  quality 
of  the  Sheraton  style  is  largely  discoverable  in  niceties  of  propor¬ 
tion  and  detail,  and  in  a  thoroughly  logical  structural  conception 
rigidly  observed.  These  elements  are  clearly  observable  in  Phyfe’s 
earlier  pieces.  But  as  he  yielded  to  the  French  influences,  which 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century  became  strong  in  New  York,  he 


seems  to  have  lacked  the  adaptability  necessary  to  a  happy  ad-  ; 
justment  between  structural  logic  and  the  new  decorative  mode. 

Thus,  when  tables  supported  on  a  single  central  column  or  a 
close  group  of  columns  became  fashionable,  we  discover  Phyfe 
substituting  this  device  for  the  usual  four  legs  of  a  Sheraton 
drawer-case.  And  he  does  this  without  making  any  alteration  in 
the  design  of  the  case,  without  even  suppressing  the  traditional 
Sheraton  emphasis  upon  the  four  corners  as  normal  points  of  sup¬ 
port.  1 1  is  precisely  as  if  he  had  sawed  off  the  four  properly  consti¬ 
tuted  legs,  and  had  left  the  evidences  of  amputation  all  too  ap¬ 
parent.  Apparently  these  troubled  him  somewhat.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  made  a  bad  matter  worse  by  applying  turned  pendants  at 
the  points  where  legs  should  normally  have  been.  The  appearance 
of  amputation  gives  way  to  that  of  a  growth  which  has  begun 
but  has  withered  almost  in  the  bud.  A  perfectly  flat  board  may 
well  be  poised  on  the  top  of  a  column;  a  hollow  box  may  not  be  so 
poised  unless  the  point  of  support  is  somehow  linked  with  the 
structural  members  of  the  box,  that  is  to  say,  with  its  corner 
posts.  But  from  the  time  when  he  passed,  in  his  tables,  from  the 
use  of  four  straight  legs  one  at  each  corner, to  a  single  support, 
this  rather  simple  and  obvious  thought  seems  never  once  to  have 
occurred  to  Duncan  Phyfe. 

'Hie  same  lack  of  concern  with  that  logic  of  design  which  Shera¬ 
ton  both  preached  and  practised  is  observable  in  those  Phyfe 
chairs  which  depart  from  the  modes  in  which  the  master  received 
his  cabinet  training.  Thus  we  have  such  curious  hybrid  pieces  as 
those  of  Plate  VIII,  part  Empire,  part  Sheraton,  with  points  of  j 
juncture  decoratively  emphasized  in  the  Sheraton  part  and  vir¬ 
tually  ignored  in  the  Empire  addition.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mul¬ 
tiply  examples.  It  would  seem  however,  that  Phyfe  maintained 
his  reputation  more  because  of  the  refinement  of  his  details,  his 
superior  seleftion  of  woods  and  his  unerringly  perfect  cabinet  ; 
work  than  because  of  vigorous  leadership  in  the  moulding  of 
taste  either  for  better  or  for  worse. 

But  this  combination  of  defeats  and  merits  makes  Phyfe  an  im¬ 
portant  figure,  one  well  worthy  of  careful  consideration  in  all  his 
manifestations.  Mr.  Cornelius  does  well  to  present  him  against  a 
clearly  drawn  background  of  old  New  York,  the  Knickerbocker 
New  York,  which,  in  the  urgent  quarter  century  between  1800  and 
1825,  became  a  cosmopolitan  New  York.  It  was  this  city  which  in 
1799  conducted  Washington’s  funeral  with  stately  dignity  and 
solemn  reserve,  and  in  1825  celebrated  the  opening  of  the  Erie 
Canal  with  a  noisy  demonstration,  the  description  of  which  reads 
like  that  of  a  small  town  circus  parade.  Duncan  Phyfe  worked 
in  the  service  of  the  men  who  planned  both  kinds  of  pageantry. 
And,  as  is  more  nearly  inevitable  than  some  of  us  like  to  believe 
in  the  case  of  great  men,  he  reflects  their  influence — the  influence 
of  a  changing  era — far  more  than  they  reflect  him  and  his  artistic 
strivings. 

Tibet.  By  Louise  Connolly.  Newark,  New  Jersey:  The  Newark  Museum  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Paper,  37  pages,  map  and  illustrations. 

HIS  little  monograph  is  the  outcome  of  the  Newark  Mu¬ 
seum’s  policy  of  making  all  its  treasures  as  available  as 
possible  to  the  understanding  of  the  citizen. 

By  rather  fortuitous  circumstance,  the  Museum  has  come  into 
possession  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  Tibetan  objedts  of  handi¬ 
craft,  mainly,  it  appears,  the  home-bringing  of  that  well-known 
missionary,  Albert  L.  Shelton.  Fortunately  it  has  secured,  like¬ 
wise,  many  pictures  of  mysterious  Tibet  and  its  inhabitants. 

Pictures  of  Tibet,  its  people  and  its  handicrafts,  together  with 
a  sprightly  account  of  them,  drawn  largely  from  the  firSt  hand 
story  of  Dr.  Shelton,  himself,  have  made  up  this  book. 
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Antiques  in  Current  Magazines 

CHINA 

Battersea  Enamels.  Gardner  Teall,  in  House  and  Garden  for 
December.  Illustrated.  Characteristics  of  the  enamel  work  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

FURNITURE 

Furniture  from  the  Workshop  of  Duncan  Phyfe.  Charles 
Over  Cornelius,  in  the  December  American  Magazine  of  Art. 
An  illustrated  study  of  the  various  phases  of  Phyfe’s  artistic 
activity,  his  methods  of  design  and  origins  of  his  artistic 
inspiration. 

On  Some  Examples  of  Foreign  Furniture  at  Penshurst. 
P.  Macquoid  in  English  Country  Life  for  December  id. 
French  and  Italian  Renaissance  furniture  from  an  English 
country  house. 

On  the  Application  of  Furniture.  Montague  Flagg,  in  De¬ 
cember  International  Studio.  What  and  how  to  collect  from  the 
amateur’s  viewpoint. 

GLASS 

Mrs.  Applewhaite-Abbott’s  Collection  of  Colored  Glass. 
Herbert  W.  L.  Way,  in  December  The  Connoisseur.  An  illus¬ 
trated  description  of  a  collection  of  late  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  century  glass  from  England  and  the  Continent. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Vogue  for  the  Silhouette.  Alice  Van  I.eer  Carrick, 
Country  Life,  December.  An  illustrated  account  of  the  author’s 
experiences  in  collecting  silhouettes. 

The  Colonial  Art  of  Quito.  Frank  H.  G.  Keeble  in  Inter¬ 
national  Studio  for  December.  The  wood  carvings,  jewelry  and 
and  iron  work  of  the  descendants  of  the  Incas. 

McCall — Books  and  Bookplates.  Wm.  B.  M’Cormick,  in  De¬ 
cember  International  Studio.  Four  pages  with  illustrations  of 
experiences  in  collecting  silhouettes. 

A  Quattrocento  Toilet  Box  in  the  Louvre.  Frank  Jewett 
Mather,  in  Art  in  America  for  December.  Brief  description, 
with  illustration,  of  an  hitherto  unpublished  piece. 

A  Collection  of  Pot  Lids.  Osbert  Burdett,  in  December  The 
Connoisseur.  These  small  boxes  are  similar  to  snuff  boxes,  and 
are  well  worth  the  collector’s  attention. 

Lucks.  Charles  G.  Harper,  in  The  Connoisseur  for  December. 
An  illustrated  account  of  famous  English  talismans. 

SILVER 

The  Lloyd  Roberts  Bequest  of  Old  English  Plate.  E.  Alfred 
Jones,  in  The  Burlington  Magazine  for  November.  Brief  de¬ 
scription,  with  illustrations,  of  this  recent  bequest  to  the  Man¬ 
chester  Art  Gallery. 

Old  Plate  at  the  Church  Congress,  E.  Alfred  Jones,  in 
English  Country  Life  for  December  2d.  Description,  with  illus¬ 
trations,  of  some  notable  church  silver,  by  the  well-known 
authority  on  this  subject. 

TEXTILES 

Tapestries  of  Five  Centuries,  III.  Phyllis  Ackerman,  in  De¬ 
cember  International  Studio.  The  third  article  of  a  series.  Fif¬ 
teenth  and  sixteenth  century  examples  are  here  taken  up. 

Tapisseries  Modernes  des  Gobelins.  Th.  Harlor,  in  the  Ga¬ 
zette  des  Beaux  Arts  for  November.  Description,  with  illustra¬ 
tions,  of  a  recent  exhibition  of  modern  tapestries. 

Oriental  Rugs  as  a  Fine  Art,  II.  Arthur  W.  Pope,  in  Decem¬ 
ber  International  Studio.  The  second  of  a  series  of  articles  de¬ 
scribing  Oriental  rugs  and  their  sources  of  inspiration. 


Antiques  in  LeUure  and  Exhibition 

Antiques  will  gladly  publish  advance  information  of  lectures  and  exhibitions  in 
the  field  of  its  particular  interest.  Notice  of  such  events  should  reach  the  editorial 
office,  if  possible,  three  weeks  in  advance  of  their  scheduled  occurrence. 

LECTURES 

Boston,  Mass. 

The  Boston  Public  Library: — 

Free  Thursday  Lectures 

January  iS  at  8  P.M.  “Some  Early  American  Arts,”  by 
Edwin  James  Hipkiss. 

The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts: — 

Wednesday  Conferences — (Tickets  may  be  had  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Department  of  Instruction.)  January  if,  24, 
31  at  3  P.M. 

Dr.  Ananda  K.  Coomaraswamy  on  various  phases  of  In¬ 
dian  art. 

Free  Sunday  Lectures. 

January  14  at  4  P.M.  “Chinese  Porcelains  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,”  by  Mr.  Francis  V.  Kershaw. 

January  21  at 3  P.M.  “Technique  Brought  Up  to  Date,” 
by  Mr.  Philip  Hale. 

Bookshop  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

January  //  at  8  P.M.  “Collecting  Antiques,”  by  Alice  Van 
Leer  Carrick. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 

January  3  at  8.13  P.M.  “New  Forms  in  American  Architect¬ 
ure,”  by  Harvey  W.  Corbett. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

The  Worcester  Historical  Society. 

January  g  at  8  P.M.  “Some  Antiquarian  Problems,”  by 
Homer  Eaton  Keyes. 

EXHIBITIONS 

During  March  there  is  planned  an  unusual  exhibition  at  a 
well-known  bookstore  in  Boston.  This,  perhaps  the  first  of  its 
kind,  is  to  represent,  in  a  way  that  will  appeal  to  children,  the 
home  life  of  our  ancestors.  It  will  contain  examples  of  European 
and  American  dolls  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
together  with  their  wardrobes,  kitchen  utensils  and  furniture. 

If  there  are  any  readers  of  Antiques  who  possess  dolls,  doll 
furniture,  doll  carriages,  pots  or  pans,  or  anything  which  may  be 
classified  as  doll  belongings,  which  they  would  care  to  lend  to  this 
exhibition,  a  letter  to  Miss  Bertha  Mahony  at  270  Boylston 
Street,  Boston,  will  bring  quick  response.  All  such  belongings 
will  be  tenderly  cared  tor,  and  returned  to  their  proper  owners. 


Auction  Notes 


(Sales  to 
NEW  YORK: 
January  2, 3,  4  and  3 
afternoons 

January  4  and  5 
evenings 
January  p 

afternoon  and  evening 
January  11 
evening 
January  1 1 
afternoon 

January  12  and  13 
afternoons 
January  16 
afternoon 
January  16 
evening 


CALENDAR 

be  held  at  galleries  unless  otherwise  noted) 

The  American  Art  Galleries,  30  East  57th  St. 
Collection  of  the  late  C.  I.  Hudson,  consisting  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  objects  d’art.  View  commences  Decem¬ 
ber  30. 

Private  Collections  of  modern  painters.  View  com¬ 
mences  December  30. 

Americana,  including  autograph  letters  of  presidents, 
governors,  etc.  View  from  January  6. 

Hugh  L.  Bond  collection  of  paintings.  View  from  Janu¬ 
ary  8. 

Collection  of  Japanese  snuff  bottles,  Chinese  porcelains, 
etc.,  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Frederick  Billings.  View 
from  January  8. 

Chinese  porcelains,  pottery,  etc.,  from  the  collection  of 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Williams.  View  from  January  8. 

Bronzes  by  Antoine  Barye.  View  from  January  ia. 

Paintings  by  foreign  and  American  masters.  View  from 
January  12. 


J.  P.  ZIMMERMAN 
SONS 

ESTABLISHED  I  8  7  7 

^Dealers  in  d Antiques 

CABINETMAKERS 
UPHOLSTERERS 
CARVERS  and  FINISHERS 

Shops  and  Showrooms: 

1013  Walnut  Street 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Invite  inspection  and  correspond¬ 
ence  with  individuals ,  dealers 
and  collectors  interested  in 

EARLY  AMERICAN 
FURNITURE 

AND  A 

Collection  of  Antiques 

FROM  EARLY  SETTLEMENTS  OF 

Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana 
and  Virginia 

A  constant  supply  of  such  pieces 
as  high  and  low  post  cord  beds  in 
cherry,  maple,  walnut  and  ma¬ 
hogany;  sideboards;  pairs  of  dining 
tables;  corner  cupboards;  drop-leaf 
and  fold-top  card  tables;  sets  of 
chairs  with  cane,  rush  or  uphol¬ 
stered  seats;  chests  of  drawers;  bu¬ 
reaus;  desks  and  secretaries;  oak, 
pine  and  walnut  seamen’s  chests; 
lowboy;  chest  on  chest  of  cherry; 
paintings;  prints;  lustreware;  lace 
and  paisley  shawls;  hooked  rugs; 
china, glass,  brass  and  pewter  ware. 


January  24  Selections  from  the  library  of  the  later  A.  J.  Parsons, 

afternoon  and  evening  View  from  January  20. 

January  26  Collection  of  the  late  William  Salomon,  consisting  of 

afternoon  and  evening  paintings  of  the  Renaissance  and  Primitive  periods; 
January  27  Italian  and  Renaissance  furniture,  rugs,  tapestries,  etc. 

afternoon  View  from  January  ao. 

January  29  and  jo  American  glassware  from  the  collection  of  Herbert  Law- 

afternoons  ton,  consisting  of  examples  of  Sandwich,  Stiegel,  Water¬ 

ford,  South  Jersey,  and  other  early  American  glass. 
View  from  January  24. 

The  Anderson  Galleries,  Park  Ave.  at  59th  St. 
January  4,  J,  and  6  Chinese  porcelains  and  rugs, 
afternoons 

January  S,  9,  10  Books  from  the  library  of  Henry  E.  Huntington, 

afternoons  and  evenings 

January  1 1  Early  English  literature  from  the  library  of  H.  V.  Jones, 

evening 

January  //,  12,  ij  Colonial  and  early  American  furniture,  glass,  pewter, 
etc.,  from  the  collection  of  Mrs.  M.  D.  Hallam. 
January  IJ  and  16  Part  three  of  the  Henry  C.  Sturges  library,  Americana; 
afternoons  and  evenings  part  four,  autographs. 

January  17  and  18  John  Nady  collection  of  books  of  French  literature  and 
evenings  costumes. 

January  24 ,  2J,  and  26  Library  of  the  late  J.  B.  Stanchfield. 
afternoons  and  evenings 

Jan.  29  to  Feb.  J  The  Henry  Symons  collection  of  furniture,  tapestries, 

afternoons  and  evenings  glass,  silver,  etc. 

AN  auction  ot  particular  interest  to  readers  of  Antiques, 
„  albeit  not  widely  heralded,  was  that  held  at  the  Anderson 
Galleries  on  November  18.  Jacob  Margohs  describes  himself  “not 
an  art  connoisseur,  but  a  cabinetmaker  of  twenty-eight  years’ 
experience.’’  His  collection  was  well  worth  the  attention  of  furni¬ 
ture  lovers.  There  were  no  phenomenal  prices  received,  though 
each  piece  was  an  excellent  example  of  its  kind.  The  introduction 
to  his  catalogue  contains  some  pithy  material  on  finishing  and 
preserving  American  furniture — the  chief  ingredients  of  Mr. 
Margolis’  recipe  being  common  sense  and  elbow  grease. 

*  *  * 

In  connexion  with  this  same  sale,  it  is  worth  noting  Number 
100  in  the  catalogue,  a  Chippendale  mirror  made  by  one  John 
Elliot  of  Philadelphia,  who,  in  1760  or  thereabouts,  affixed  his 
advertisement  to  the  back  of  this  glass.  The  label  is  reproduced 
on  page  43  and  speaks  for  itself,  x^ntiques  hopes  that  some 
further  information  may  be  forthcoming  about  John  Elliot  and 
his  “Frames  of  American  manufacture.” 

*  *  * 

There  is  not  room  here  to  do  other  than  mention  two  very  im¬ 
portant  sales  recently  held  in  New  York,  the  collections  of  the 
Chevalier  Raoul  Tolentino  and  of  M.  Henri  S.  de  Souhami.  Both 
of  these  gentlemen  are  well-known  connoisseurs,  and  Antiques 
includes  several  important  items  from  their  sales  in  the  digest  of 
prices  that  follow: 

LONDON 

SOTHEBY  WILKINSON  AND  HODGE 
OCTOBER  26 

COLLECTION  OF  ETCHINGS  OF  THE  LATE  DR.  D.  J.  MACAULEY 

Muirhead  Bone: 

The  Great  Gantry ,  CharingCross,  second  state,  £96;  the  Demolition  of  St.  James's 
Hall ,  Exterior,  third  state,  £53;  and  Liberty' s  Clock,  £60. 

D.  Y.  Cameron: 

St.  Latimer,  B/ois,  between  first  and  second  states,  £99;  North  Porch,  Harfleur, 
second  state,  £74;  the  same,  with  slight  additions  of  drypoint,  £73;  The 
Canongate  Tolbooth,  second  state,  £80;  the  same,  third  state,  £78,  and  Still 
Waters,  third  state,  £53. 

SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  AND  HODGE 
OCTOBER  26,  27 

WORKS  OF  ART,  PORCELAIN,  FURNITURE,  ETC. 

China: 

A  spode  tea  service,  42  pieces,  £34;  a  Chinese  punch  bowl,  15  ,  made  for  the 

Beggar’s  Benison  Club,  £50. 

Furniture: 

A  Hepplewhite  mahogany  break-front  bookcase,  £46;  an  early  Georgian  din¬ 
ing-table,  £jo;  a  set  of  eight  Chippendale  chairs,  in  mahogany,  £47;  a  Welsh 
dresser,  in  oak,  £37;  a  pair  of  Hepplewhite  chairs,  £22;  a  Queen  Anne  knee- 
hole  writing  table,  £42;  a  long-case  clock,  by  John  Stanton,  London,  £24. 


Uo  ] 


•  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  AND  HODGE 
OCTOBER  30,  31 

COIN  COLLECTION  OF  A.  A.  BANES 
I  Coins: 

Two  specimens  of  Charles  II  half-crowns,  1673,  realized  £49  and  £52,  re- 
j  spedtively,  and  two  Charles  I  pennies,  Oxford  Mint,  £50  and  £60. 

SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  AND  HODGE 
NOVEMBER  1,  2 

ASSYRIAN,  EGYPTIAN,  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES,  ETC. 

A  large  cylinder,  referring  to  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Great  and  his  architedfural 
adtivities,  £22;  four  Babylonian  cylinder  seals,  £10.15.0.;  a  bronze  statuette 
of  Isis  Merserker,  n"  high,  Romano-Egyptian  (c.  second  century  /. l.D. ),  £120; 
a  bronze  handle  of  a  Patera  in  the  form  of  Hermes,  10''  long,  Etruscan  ( sixth 

!to  fifth  century  B.C. ),  £17;  fragment  of  the  Book  of  the  Underworld  ( twentieth 
dynasty ),  £if;  four  abridged  copies  of  the  Book  of  the  Underworld  (late  Ramesf 
side  period),  £60;  an  abridged  copy  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  (Egyptian  deca¬ 
dence),  £92;  an  example  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  (late  New  Empire),  £170- 
a  Book  of  the  Dead  (twenty-first  dynasty),  £210;  Sefer  Torah,  a  Hebrew  MS  o; 
the  Pentateuch,  £70;  a  Peruvian  gold  mask  of  a  man,  £25. 

SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  AND  HODGE 
NOVEMBER  23 

ARMOUR  AND  WEAPONS,  COLLECTION  OF  VISCOUNT  BOYNE 
Armour: 

iTwo  rapiers  (seventeenth  century),  £80;  three  pistols,  two  flintlock,  and  the 
third  snaphance,  £135;  helmet  (early  sixteenth  century),  with  low-roped  comb, 
£106;  chaufron  (sixteenth  century),  decorated  with  embossed  ropings  and 
etched  borders,  £79;  breastplate  and  backplate,  with  grand  guard  (later  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century),  £155;  two  long  gilded  tassets,  made  up  of  17  lames 
(seventeenth  century),  £50;  globose  breastplate  (early  sixteenth  century),  £60; 
backplate  and  breastplate  of  Maximilian  type  (early  sixteenth  century),  £162; 
a  long  gauntlet  for  bridle  arm,  £52;  two  bright  steel  shields  or  targets  and  a 
Highland  targe,  covered  with  leather  and  decorated  with  nails  (seventeenth 
century),  £  170;  pikeman’s  armour  (seventeenth  century),  £100;  portions  of  a 
fine  suit  of  armour  for  man  and  horse  (sixteenth  century),  £160;  three-quarter 
suit  of  bright  steel  armour,  £65;  another,  £100;  full  suit  of  armour  (sixteenth 
century),  £155. 

NEW  YORK 

AMERICAN  ART  GALLERIES 
NOVEMBER  17,  18 

COLLECTION  OF  GOTHIC  ART,  ETC.  OF  HENRI  S.  de  SOUHAMI 
Chairs: 

No.  175,  set  of  six  walnut  chairs,  canee  seats  (Louis  XVI),  $570;  No.  193, 
carved  walnut  folding  chair,  X-shape  (French  sixteenth  century),  $130;  No.  195, 
carved  walnut  armchair  (French  sixteenth  century),  $95;  No.  203,  Chippendale 
carved  mahogany  armchair,  cabriole  legs  (English,  eighteenth  century),  $110; 
No.  206,  two  embroidered  velvet,  walnut  choir  chairs  ( French ,  Henri  II),  $380; 
No.  212,  walnut  chair  bench  (French,  Henri  II),  $191;  seat  of  tapestry  for 
same  (Louis  XIII),  $325;  No.  222,  Aubusson  tapestry  fauteuil  (Louis  XV), 
$475;  No.  225,  four  walnut,  tapestry  armchairs  (Louis  XIII),  $1,000;  No. 
230  French  Renaissance  tapestry  sofa  (sixteenth  century),  $650;  No.  271,  two 
walnut  armchairs  with  gros  point  and  petit  point  needlework  (Regence  Period), 
$1,500;  No.  278,  needlework  walnut  wing  chair  (English,  eighteenth  century), 
$1,500. 

Clocks: 

No.  33,  silver  gilt  clock,  by  Sayller  (sixteenth  century),  $200;  No.  43,  cuivre  dore 
cartel  (Louis  XV),  $1,000;  No.  44,  cuivre  dore  and  marble  clock,  The  Chariot 
of  Bacchus  (probably  by  Gouthiere),  $700;  No.  181,  boule  bracket  and  clock 
mounted  in  cuivre  dore,  by  Berain  (Louis  XIV),  $120. 

Glass: 

No.  93,  stained  glass  panel,  circular,  diameter  17 yZ"  (French, fifteenth  century), 
$450;  No.  102,  stained  glass  panel,  44'  x  21'  (French,  fifteenth  century),  $675. 
Iron: 

No.  8,  wrought-iron  torchere  (French  Renaissance),  $190;  No.  9,  wrought-iron 
candelabrum  (French,  sixteenth  century),  $220. 

Porcelain: 

No.  2,  four  porcelain  vases,  mounted  in  cuivre  dore  ( Chinese ,  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury),  $530;  No.  3,  two  mounted  Sevres  vases  (Louis  XVI),  $520;  No.  27, 
Chinese  cloisonne  vase  (Ming  period),  $110. 

Rugs: 

No.  164a,  Bergamo  rug,  3'  10"  x  3'  7"  (eighteenth  century),  $25;  No.  164c, 
medallion  Samarkand  rug,  7'  2"  x  4'  6"  (eighteenth  century),  $75. 

Tables: 

No.  170,  mahogany  tea-table  (Directoire),  $230;  No.  244,  carved  oak  console 
table  (Regence),  $500;  No.  247,  inlaid  tulip  and  kingwood  pedestal  writing 
table  (French,  eighteenth  century),  $650;  No.  313,  carved  walnut  extension 
table  (French  Renaissance),  $525;  No.  319,  carved  walnut  center  table  (Span¬ 
ish,  sixteenth  century),  $240;  No.  320,  carved  pine  money-changer’s  table 
(French, fifteenth  century),  $375;  No.  323,  oak  refectory  table  (French,  sixteenth 
century),  $225. 

Textiles  and  Tapestries: 

No.  134,  Renaissance  crimson  velvet  banner  ( Spanish ,  sixteenth  century  ),  $140; 
No.  141,  Renaissance  tapestry  border  (Brussels,  sixteenth  century),  $525;  No. 
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27-29  North  Warren  Street 
32-34  Chancery  Lane 
TRENTON,  N.  J. 

H.  M.  REID 

Proprietor  and  c. Auctioneer 

RARE  collections  of  early  American  and 
Historical  furniture,  China, Glass,  Bric- 
k-a-Brac,  etc.  An  unusual  lot  of  antique 
gold  and  silver  pieces,  cameos,  old-time  jew¬ 
elry  of  fine  design,  and  fine  porcelains. 

Picked  at  random  from  a  moSt  comprehen¬ 
sive  assortment  are: 

Very  unusual  Dutch  Clock,  in  excellent 
condition,  about  300  years  old;  one  Grand¬ 
father’s  Clock,  in  Curly  Maple;  some  unique 
Shaving  Stands  in  mahogany;  Martha  Wash¬ 
ington  Mirrors;  old  Washington  Andirons; 
some  extraordinary  sets  of  Candelabra,  with 
old  prisms;  Communion  Set  of  6  pieces  in 
Pewter,  mot:  choice  and  unusual;  Sandwich 
Glass  in  many  different  examples,  including 
nearly  100  Cup-plates;  very  attractive  pieces 
of  Miniature  Furniture  in  Dutch  Silver. 

Early  American  Mahogany  drop-leaf 
Tables;  very  old  Mahogany  Bureau  Desks; 
some  old  Highboys  of  great  charm;  a  number 
of  antique  Corner  Cupboards;  a  Rush-bottom 
Settee,  in  firt-class  condition;  Colonial  ma¬ 
hogany  Mirrors;  and  some  very  old  Cheats  of 
Drawers. 

Staffordshire  China,  which  includes  two 
pieces  entitled  “Burns  and  His  Highland 
Mary.” 

Many  other  articles  of  extraordinary 
merit  now  on  exhibition. 

H.  M.  REID ,  Proprietor  and  Auctioneer 


1607-1907 


By  John  Robinson  and  George  Francis  Dow 
312  ship  pictures,  many  reproduced  for  the 
firkt  time,  with  colonial  frontispiece  and  other 
illustrations  and  an  Introduction  (66  pp)  de¬ 
scribing  almoSt  every  rig  known  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  waters  from  the  earlieSt  times. 

Large  Svo  (y  x  10),  buckram,  436pp.  Price ,  $7.50 

For  sale  by  ALL  THE  LEADING  BOSTON 
BOOK  STORES 

Of  the  edition  of  950  copies  ( which  will  not  be  reprinted)  only  a  few  copies 
remain  unsold. 


BRASSES 


145,  Gothic  tapestry,  Warriors  going  to  battle,  4'  11"  x  5'  8"  (Flemish, fifteenth 
century ),  $1,700;  No.  146,  Gothic  tapestry  panel,  Burgundian  marriage,  4'  1 1"  x 
6'  6"  ( Flemish ,  sixteenth  century),  $4,000;  No.  15a,  Aubusson  tapestry ,  Jeanne 
d'Arc  Recognizes  Charles  VII,  9'  2"  x  7'  11"  ( seventeenth  century),  $550. 

Wood: 

No.  72,  polychrome  wood  bust,  St.  Ignace  (French,  fourteenth  century),  $300; 
No.  74,  sculptured  wood  group,  portion  of  a  retable  (French,  late  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury),  $200;  No.  73,  polychrome  wood  statue,  St.  Lazare  ( French ,  fifteenth 
century),  $110 

ANDERSON  GALLERIES 
OCTOBER  20,  21 

COLLECTION  OF  EARLY  AMERICAN  GLASSWARE,  HOOKED  RUGS, 
ETC. 

Glass  bottles: 

(The  numbers  refer  to  check  list  in  Van  Rensselaer’s  Bottles  &  Flasks): 
No.  9  amber,  $2.30;  No.  56,  amber,  $3.50;  No.  317,  no  star,  $2.50;  No.  129, 
olive  green,  $11;  No.  194,  green,  $30;  No.  134  amber,  $20;  No.  202,  aqua¬ 
marine,  $2;  No.  212,  white,  $3.30;  No.  238,  green,  $23;  No.  323,  white,  $6.50. 
Glass  plates,  etc.: 

Eagle  cup  plate.  Sandwich,  $26;  pair  of  early  glass  plates,  $3;  pair  dark  blue 
Sandwich  glass  salt-cellars,  $40;  flip  glass,  $36. 

Hooked  rugs: 

Black,  32"  x  60",  $6;  dove  background  with  flowers,  30" x  170”,  $17.30;  brown 
with  rose  border,  27”  x  38",  $15;  geometrical  design,  43"  x  loo",  $30;  nursery 
rug  with  cat  and  kittens,  $6. 


for 

Old  Furniture 

Our  reproductions  are  mokt  carefully  made. 
We  specialize  in  matching  and  repairing 
old  brasses  under  old  time  processes. 
Samples  sent.  Prices  moderate. 

Correspondence  invited 

A.  H.  EATON,  Qollinsville ,  Qonn. 

ANTIOUES 

Historical  and  Old  Blue  Qhina, 
CjlasSy  Qup  Blates, 
Ornaments,  Etc . 

MRS.  CLARENCE  A.  BROUWER 
260  Brow  Street, East  Providence,  R.I. 

Telephone ,  East  Providence  130-R 


ALSOP  <2#  BISSELL 

MAIN  STREET 

FARMINGTON,  CONN. 

“A  quaint  shop  full  of  quaint 
old  things .” 


ANDERSON  GALLERIES 
NOVEMBER  8,  9,  10,  11 
FEFFERCORN  COLLECTION 
Chairs: 

No.  700,  set  of  eight  early  American  mahogany  chairs,  strong  Phyfe  influence 
(1840),  $300;  No.  687,  walnut  armchair  with  petit  point  covering  (French, 
Louis  XV),  $230;  No.  673,  needlework  armchair  ( period  of  Charles  II),  $220;  | 

No.  498,  pair  of  carved  walnut  Regence  armchairs,  cane  seat,  $190;  No.  473,  I 
walnut  armchair  (Italian,  late  eighteenth  century),  $50. 

Desks: 

No.  339,  Hepplewhite  style,  inlaid  walnut  writing  desk,  $190;  No.  176,  fall- 
front  writing  desk,  walnut,  $40;  No.  681,  Hepplewhite  mahogany  knee-hole 
desk  (1790),  $190;  Chippendale  double  mahogany  knee-hole  desk  (English, 
1760),  $475. 

Iron  work  and  Mirrors: 

No.  84,  fire  tongs  in  wrought  iron  (Italian  seventeenth  century),  $13;  No.  87, 
rectangular  wall  mirror,  black  and  gold  moulding,  $32.30;  No.  90,  wrought-iron 
flower  stands  (Italian),  $35’  No.  96,  carved  and  gilt  wood  wall  mirror  (Italian, 
eighteenth  century),  $17.30;  No.  359,  wrought-iron  gratings  (Italian,  seventeenth 
century),  $30;  No.  324,  carved  and  gilt  wood  mirror  walnut  (English,  late  j 
eighteenth  century),  $130. 
rabies: 

No.  343,  carved  and  gilt  wood  console  table  (English,  1740),  $120;  No.  347, 
Adam  painted  satinwood  oval  table  (English,  /820),  $33;  No.  672,  walnut  re-  j 
feCtory  table  (English,  sixteenth  century),  $80;  No.  683,  Hepplewhite,  ma¬ 
hogany  fold-top  card-table  (English,  1790),  $130. 

Tapestry: 

No.  721,  woolen  tapestry  from  the  Story  of  Diana  (Flemish,  seventeenth  cen-  \ 
tury),  $1,300. 

ANDERSON  GALLERIES 
NOVEMBER  18 

JACOB  MARGOLIS  COLLECTION  OF  EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE 

Chairs: 

No.  4,  child’s  hickory  and  maple,  rush  seat  (/ 800 ),  $13;  No.  8,  painted  side 
chair  with  rush  seat  (1820),  $17.30;  No.  27,  hickory  armchair,  four-spindle 
back  (/800),  $45;  No.  28,  comb-back  hickory  Windsor  chair,  eight  spindles 
(1760),  $40;  No.  42  ladder-back  hickory  armchair  (1740),  $63;  No.  53,  pair  of  ; 
beech  lern-back  Windsor  chairs  (1780),  $30;  No.  73,  pair  of  Hepplewhite  ma¬ 
hogany  side  chairs,  shield-shaped  back  (1780),  $130;  No.  98,  pair  of  maple  ! 
side  chairs,  fiddle-shaped  splat,  Spanish  feet  (1720),  $140. 

Chests,  desks,  etc.: 

No.  61,  mahogany  Chippendale  secretary-desk,  Chinese  lattice-work  glass 
doors  (1770),  $330;  No.  62,  mahogany  Chippendale  small  desk  (1770),  $223; 
No.  66,  mahogany  and  curly  maple  commode,  Sheraton  (1790),  $130;  No.  78, 
mahogany  swell-front  bureau,  small  size  (1790),  $120;  No.  101,  maple  chest-on- 
chest,  original  handles  (1735),  $750;  No.  no,  applewood  lowboy,  Spanish  feet 
(1760),  $73°;  No.  in,  Duncan  Phyfe  sideboard,  made  to  order  of  General 
Ostrander  (1810),  $173;  No.  112,  burled  birch  and  walnut  high-chest  of 
drawers  (see  Lockwood ,  Fig.  71  for  type),  six  legs  (1710),  $1,000. 

Mirrors  and  Candlestands: 

No.  49,  cherry  candlestand  (1790),  $37.30;  No.  31,  round  maple  candlestand 
(1760),  $37.30;  No.  64,  mahogany  carved  and  gilt  mantel  mirror  (see  Lock- 
wood,  Figs.  331-333  for  type)  (1760),  $220;  No  100,  Chippendale  mirror,  pine 
veneered  with  mahogany,  original  glass  and  label  of  manufacturer  (reproduced  ! 
herewith ),  $140. 

T ables: 

No.  44,  applewood  tip-top  table  (1760),  $43;  No.  45,  pine  tavern  table  (1746), 
$77.30;  No.  67,  maple  drop-leaf  table  (1720),  $73;  No.  83,  mahogany  tip-top 
table  (1780),  $42.30;  No.  91,  curly  maple  folding  dining-room  table,  cabriole 
legs  (1760),  $160;  No.  97,  mahogany  drop-leaf  dining-room  table  (1790),  $80. 


JOHN  EL  MOT  T, 


C  At  AV  60,  South  Front, Street,  between  Chefnut  and  Walnut  Streets 

PHILAD  E  LP  H  I  A, 

Sells  by  Wholefalc  and  Retail  4 

>■ 

Looking  Glafles*  T 

|  In  neat  Mahogany  Frames  of  American  Manufacture 

i  ..  r- 

l  Coach  Glaffes,  Window  GlaU  Sp^acles,  P^int- 
.]  ers’  Colours,  Oil,  Varrilfhes,  &c.~  And  a  ge¬ 
neral  Affortment  of 

Drug-s  and  Medicines. 

I  % 

j  ALB.  Gild  Glares  new  quickfil-«;red  and  fra£n«jl'a*  ulual 
j  and  .tifew  Clals  fyoptieci^o  'Peoples’s  old  Frames; 

I  f  . 


\  r  Y;< 

. — ■ -y-r 

/  zeer  i^stock^ 

Sofas,  bureaus,  highboys,  tables,  chairs,  bed¬ 
steads,  mirrors,  clocks,  and  old  time  metal  ware. 
Likewise  old  glass,  china  and  mirror  knobs. 


/  Repair  and  Reftnish: 

Old  and  broken  pieces  of  value,  particularly 
where  veneers,  inlay,  or  painted  decoration 
needs  careful  workmanship. 

I  execute  many  commissions  by  mail  and  invite 
correspondence. 

E.W.  ALLEN  :  JVoodstock,  Vermont 


William  K.  MacKay  Company 

Auctioneers  &  appraisers 


Mirror  Label 

Affixed  to  a  looking  glass  in  the  Margolis  collection. 

CLARKE’S 

OCTOBER  25,  26,  27,  28 

NICHOLAS  MARTIN  COLLECTION  OF  SPANISH  AND  ITALIAN 
ANTIQUES 

Cabinets ,  Chests,  Sideboards ,  etc.: 

No.  187,  oak  sideboard,  three  drawers,  $70;  No.  369,  cabinet  of  walnut  ( Italian , 
sixteenth  century),  $425;  No.  378,  walnut  cabinet  ( William  and  Mary),  $350; 
No.  482,  oak  chest  ( English ,  seventeenth  century),  $125. 

Chairs  and  Seats: 

No.  59,  hall  seat  of  walnut  ( Italian ,  seventeenth  century),  $170;  No.  182,  arm¬ 
chair  (Spanish,  seventeenth  century),  $37;  No.  196,  carved  walnut  armchair 
(Italian  Renaissance),  $4.0;  No.  535,  mahogany  stool  (English  Chippendale ), 
*8  5. 


NOW  PERMANENTLY  LOCATED  AT 

7  BOSWORTH  STREET,  BOSTON 

( One  minute  from  Park  St.)  Telephone,  Congress  1593 

Collections  of  Antiques  and  all  kinds  of  household 
furnishings  solicited  for  sale  at  auCtion  or  bought 
outright  for  cash.  Catalogue  sales  a  special¬ 
ty.  Appraisals  for  inheritance  tax, 
insurance,  and  other  purposes. 

Some  choice  Antiques  always  on  exhibition  and  for  sale 


Clocks: 


No.  379,  mantel  clock  in  red  lacquer  (English),  $250. 

Mirrors: 

No.  241,  carved  wood  and  gilt  (Spanish,  seventeenth  century),  $35;  No.  244, 
carved  wood  and  gilt,  oval  (Italian,  seventeenth  century),  $37.50. 

Tables: 

No.  96,  walnut  table  (Italian),  $90;  No.  115,  walnut  table  (Italian,  seventeenth 
century),  $52.50;  No.  200,  refedlory  table,  walnut  (Italian,  sixteenth  century), 
$170;  No.  232,  walnut  table  (Spanish,  sixteenth  century),  $180;  No.  483,  small 
gate-leg  table  of  oak  (English),  $50. 

IV  ood: 


IMPORTED 
HARDWARE 
FOR  FINE 
PERIOD 
FURNITURE 


CORRECT 
PATTERNS 
PERFECT  IN 
DETAIL 
AND  FINISH 


No.  320,  high  relief  panel,  St.  Peter  in  the  garden  (Spanish,  seventeenth  century), 
$300;  No.  94,  carved  and  gilded  wood  pedestals  (Italian),  $120;  No.  95,  two 
chestnut  columns  (Spanish),  $60. 

CLARKE’S 
NOVEMBER  9,  10,  11 

COLLECTION  OF  THE  AIMONE  FURNITURE  GALLERIES 
Chairs: 

No.  26,  Chippendale  stool,  $70;  No.  168,  walnut  sofa  and  six  chairs  (Irish 
Chippendale),  $6,400. 

Tables: 

No.  in,  red  mosaic  marble-top  table,  $125;  No.  177,  walnut  table  (Italian 
Renaissance),  $170. 

Textiles: 

No.  169,  Flemish  tapestry,  9'  8"  x  8'  8",  $1,900;  No.  326,  Flemish  tapestry, 
Herod  in  Conference,  9'  6"  x  11'  7",  $1,600. 


'These  brasses  are  exact  reproductions  of  antique  handles. 
Finished  in  “ Special  Old  Color,"  they  are,  in  appearance, 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  originals. 

SEND  FOR  A  LEAFLET  ILLUSTRATING  THESE  GOODS 

John  Du  e r  &  Sons,  Inc. 

ESTABLISHED  1839 

Cabinet  Hardware  &  Upholstery  Supplies 
36-38  S.  Charles  St.  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Odd  Old  Bits  AT  THE  SHOP  OF 


CLARKE’S 

NOVEMBER  18,  20,  21,  22,  2 3,  24,  25 
COLLECTION  OF  CHEV.  RAOUL  TOLENTINO 
Cabinets  and  Chests: 


Willet  Seaman 


No.  74,  Umbrian  carved  walnut  Renaissance  cabinet  (sixteenth  century),  $375; 
No.  78,  Tuscan  Renaissance  walnut  credenza  (sixteenth  century),  $850;  No. 
100,  Tuscan  Renaissance  walnut  cabinet  on  carved  bracket  feet  (sixteenth 
century),  $220;  No.  212,  Venetian  Renaissance  walnut  cabinet  (sixteenth  cen- 
tury),  $130;  No.  329,  Tuscan  Renaissance  walnut  credenza  (sixteenth  century), 
$450;  No.  335,  Spanish  Gothic  walnut  bargueno  (sixteenth  century),  $825;  No. 
498,  early  Renaissance  walnut  hutch  (fifteenth  century),  $210. 

Chairs: 

No.  200,  Venetian  carved  walnut  armchair  (seventeenth  century),  $350;  No. 
207,  Renaissance  carved  walnut  prie-dieu  (sixteenth  century),  $260;  No.  234, 
two  Tuscan  walnut  and  needlework  armchairs  (seventeenth  century),  $350; 
No.  238,  two  Louis  XIV  carved  and  gilt  needlework  armchairs  (seventeenth 
century),  $400;  No.  469,  two  Tuscan  walnut  crimson  velvet  armchairs  (six- 


Glass  Chickens  ::  Curious  planter  animals  and 
birds  from  Pennsylvania  ::  Clay  pots  and  mugs 
of  rural  origin  ::  Unusual  bottles  and  flasks  :: 
Unexpected  furniture  and  ornaments. 

574  flexing  ton  ^Avenue 

Telephone :  Plaza  4339  N  EW  YoRK  ClTY 


[43] 


Antiques  of  interest 

(flocks,  Tea  Sets ,  TACirrors ,  Old  Painted 
Trays ,  many  other  Qhoice  \ Pieces 


QUEEN  ANNE  COTTAGE 

Telephone,  Rockland  652-R 

t ACCORD ,  c. MASSACHUSETTS 

Inland  State  Road — half  way  between  Plymouth  and  Boston 


C.  F.  LIBBIE  £5"  CO. 


Pookyellers  and  t Appraisers 

(Book  Auctioneers  for  Over  Forty  Years) 


teenth  century ),  $300;  No.  582,  Florentine  Renaissance  walnut  armchair,  back 
of  tooled  leather  ( sixteenth  century),  $110. 

Ironwork: 

No.  36,  Florentine  Gothic  wrought-iron  light  (fifteenth  century ),  $100;  No.  39, 
Tuscan  fireguard  ( fifteenth  century),  $300;  No.  45,  two  wrought-iron  torcheres 
( seventeenth  century),  $300;  No  251,  two  Gothic  wire  candle  chancel  lights 
(fifteenth  century),  $250;  No.  449,  Tuscan  wrought-iron  Gothic  lowgate  ( fif¬ 
teenth  century),  $420. 

Mirrors: 

No.  652,  two  carved  and  gilded  Renaissance  mirrors  on  stands  (sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury),  $450. 

Porcelain: 

No.  7,  fami'le  verte  Chinese  vase  (Chien  lung),  $130;  No.  9,  two-handled 
Wedgwood  urn  (eighteenth  century),  $25;  No.  419,  two  faenza  majolica  phar¬ 
macy  bottles  (sixteenth  century ),  $50;  No.  426,  faenza  basin  (seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury),  $50. 

Tables: 

No.  65,  Renaissance  walnut  occasional  table  (sixteenth  century),  $100;  No. 
224,  Tuscan  Renaissance  walnut  table,  $115;  No.  339,  Umbrian  late  Renais¬ 
sance  table  (sixteenth  century),  $210;  No.  585,  early  Renaissance  walnut 
trestle  table,  $65;  No.  746,  early  Renaissance  octagonal  center  table  (sixteenth 
century),  ^375 ;  No.  748,  Florentine  Renaissance  small  walnut  trestle  table 
(sixteenth  century),  $625;  No.  765,  Florentine  Renaissance  carved  walnut 
center  table,  in  original  state  (sixteenth  century),  $3,300. 

T apestries: 

No.  621,  French  Gobelins  tapestry  picture  in  original  frame,  3'  4"  x  2'  10". 
$300;  No.  623,  Brussels  Renaissance  tapestry,  by  Henry  de  Pannemaker, 
13'  4"  x  10'  9"  (sixteenth  century ),  $3,000;  No.  628;  armorial  Brussels  Renais¬ 
sance  tapestry,  attributed  to  Nicholas  Leynier  (sixteenth  century),  $3,300. 


3  HAMILTON  PLACE,  ROOMS  214-216 

BOSTON 


Questions  and  Answers 


Specialists  in  Early  Western  Travels  and  Voyages,  Indian 
History,  American  Revolution,  Naval  History  and 
Biography,  South  Sea  Voyages,  Whaling, 

Early  New  England  Town  Histories 
and  Genealogies,  etc. 

Large  or  small  lots  of  books  purchased for  cash. 
Appraisals  made  for  probate,  income  tax  or  insurance. 


Cfjotcc  Suggestions 
in  Ear e  Antiques 

LISTS  SENT  ON  APPLICATION 
PHOTOGRAPHS  WHEN  POSSIBLE 

Katherine  N.  Loring 

WAYLAND  Telephone  76  MASS. 


T  AfhfKJRD 

MADE  BY 

JOHN  CONEY  ,  Boston 

( 1655-1722 ) 

This  is  known  as  the  Sargent  tank¬ 
ard  having  been  in  that  family  up 
to  the  present  time.  Note  the  spout 
which  was  added  during  the  tem¬ 
perance  wave  of  1825. 

A  fine  piece  for  a  collection 

GEORGE  C.  GEBELEIN 

79  CHESTNUT  STREET  ::  BOSTON,  MASS. 

We  repair  and  match  old  pieces.  We  execute  commissions 


Questions  for  answer  in  this  column  should  be  written  clearly  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  Queries  Editor. 

All  descriptions  of  objects  needing  classification  or  attribution  should  include 
exact  details  of  size,  color,  material,  and  derivation,  and,  should,  if  possible,  be 
accompanied  by  photographs. 

Answers  by  mail  cannot  be  undertaken,  but  photographs  and  other  illustrative 
material  needed  for  identification  will  be  returned  when  stamps  art  supplied. 

Attempts  at  valuation  Antiques  considers  outside  its  province. 

46.  W.  B.  W.,  Pennsylvania,  inquires  concerning  the  identification  of 

three  plates  (photographs  enclosed) : 

(a)  Landing  of  Columbus,  cardinal  pink  colors,  size  io}4",  im¬ 
pressed  on  back,  W.  A.  &  S. 

(b)  Large  deep  blue  platter  with  no  marks  on  back,  Chinese  de¬ 
sign  on  front. 

(c)  Plate  size  9L4A  stencilled  on  back,  Paradise,  L.  P.  A  Co. 

The  photographs  are  unfortunately  too  cloudy  for  reproduction, 

but  the  plates  have  been  identified  as  follows: 

(a)  A  plate  made  by  W.  Adams  and  Sons  of  Stoke-on-Trent, 
England,  between  the  years  1829  and  1834.  (See  Barber,  Anglo- 
American  China ,  2d  edition,  No.  251.)  There  are  several  other 
Columbus  plates  made  by  the  same  firm.  These  are  in  various 
colors,  but  with  a  distinctive  border  of  animal  medallions  and 
roses. 

(b)  The  familiar  willow  pattern  produced  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other  by  nearly  every  English  potter.  The  earliest  willow  pattern 
was  made  by  Thomas  Turner  at  Caughley  in  1780  and  specimens 
bear  the  regular  marks  of  the  factory.  Copper  plates  of  the  willow 
pattern  story  were  cut  by  Minton  before  he  founded  the  pottery 
bearing  his  name,  and  were  sold  to  potters  everywhere.  After  1800 
the  pattern  was  produced  with  some  variations  by  every  potter  of 
note  in  England  and  was  imitated  in  France- and  Germany.  The 
present  plate  offers  the  peculiarity  of  showing  the  pattern  in  re¬ 
verse.  (See  Old  China,  April,  1903,  p.  127  et  seq.) 

(c)  This  mark  the  editor  is  unable  to  identify.  Perhaps  some 
reader  may  know  it. 

47.  B.  L.,  Connecticut,  asks  the  date  of  a  pair  of  brass  candlesticks, 

Sheffield  design,  12"  high,  which  are  marked,  Norblin  £5?  Co. 

It  is  impossible  to  attempt  to  date  these  candlesticks  on  the 
basis  of  this  description.  It  seems,  doubtful,  however,  that  the 
design  is  properly  to  be  called  Sheffield.  A  great  deal  of  electro¬ 
plated  ware  has  been  turned  out  in  Sheffield,  but  it  is  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century  rolled  plate, 
no  longer  produced.  Description  in  the  present  instance  suggests  a 
rather  recent  imitation  of  silver  gilt. 

48.  R.  C.  S.,  Pennsylvania,  asks  for  information  concerning: 

(a)  An  old,  five-octave,  square,  mahogany  piano,  with  square 
legs  connected  by  stretchers  and  a  silver  plate  marked,  Neillson, 
New  York. 
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(, b )  A  wooden  works  mantel  clock  made  by  Edward  Whiting. 
Columns  and  cresting  of  case  elaborately  carved. 

(r)  A  wooden  works  mantel  clock  of  mahogany  with  ebonized 
and  stencilled  case  made  by  Edmund  Wooding,  Torrington,  Conn. 

(d)  A  mahogany  table  with  a  leaf  that  hangs  nearly  to  the  floor, 
and  an  extra  leg  to  support  it. 

(a)  The  Queries  Editor  will  be  glad  to  have  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  Neillson  of  this  piano.  For  making  contacts  with  collectors 
and  dealers  try  the  Clearing  House  of  Antiques. 

(. b )  Information  on  the  individual  early  clock  makers  is  very 
scant.  The  style  of  case,  however,  suggests  a  date  not  far  from 
1830. 

(r)  Like  the  Whiting  clock  this  must  be  dated  primarily  on  the 
basis  of  its  style  of  case,  between  1820  and  1830.  At  this  time  the 
cases  were  probably  made  by  one  concern  and  the  works  by  an¬ 
other.  Compare  clock  shown  on  page  271  of  Morse,  Furniture  of 
the  Olden  ‘Time  (edition  of  1920). 

(d)  It  is  impossible  to  date  this  table  even  approximately  with¬ 
out  a  good  photograph. 


The  COLONIAL  SHOP 

22-24  North  Water  St.,  PNfw  'Bedford ,  CMlass. 

Located  diagonally  across  from  the  Whaling  Museum 
ANTIQUES — Furniture;  China;  Glass;  Baskets;  Fireplace 
Fittings;  Fans;  Camels’  Hair  Shawls;  Candlesticks — Brass, 
Glass,  Sheffield  and  Pewter;  Curios. 


OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 


Furniture: 

Set  of  6  Hitchock  Chairs  with 
Eagle  Backs 

Early  Small  Tavern  Table 
Hepplewhite  Swell-front  Chest 
of  Drawers 

3o-Inch  Round  French  Lacquer 
Table,  Bird  &  Flower  Decoration 
Two  Round  MahoganyTiltTables 
Large  Pilgrim  Armchair 


Stiegel  Glass: 

Pair  White  Glass  Bottles  Etched 
with  Tulip  Design 
Fluted  and  Etched  Flip  Glass 
Moulded  Glass  Decanter 
Quilted  and  Sunburst  Decanter 
Quilted  and  Sunburst  Sugar  Bowl 
Quilted  and  Sunburst  Dish 
Diamond  Pattern  Salt  Dish 
Various  Other  Pieces 


Beautiful  Blue-Green  Glaze  Chinese  Ginger  Jar 
W.  W.  BENNETT,  Proprietor 


49.  A.  Y.  C,,  New  York.  Can  you  give  me  any  information  regarding 

Thomas  Read,  Manchester,  who  made  a  fine  old  mahogany  grand¬ 
father  clock  now  in  my  possession? 

Thomas  Read  was  a  clockmaker  in  Manchester,  England,  in 
1770.  (Britten,  Old  Clocks  and  Their  Makers.) 

50.  C.  H.  H.,  New  York ,  asks  for  the  date  of  manufacture  of  a  watch 

marked,  IV.  H.  Hall  id  Sons,  London. 

Wm.  Hall,  93  High  Street,  Marylebone,  London,  manufactured 
watches  in  1815  to  1819.  Another  Wm.  Hall  was  contemporane¬ 
ous  with  him  on  Gee  Street,  London.  Whether  or  not  W.  H.  Hall 
&  Sons  were  successors  of  either  of  these  makers  is  not  recorded. 
Perhaps  some  reader  may  possess  knowledge  on  the  subjeCt. 

51.  R.  S  B.,  Pennsylvania,  asks  for  the  date  and  maker  of  an  eight- 

cornered  bottle,  pale  green,  scarred  and  curved  on  base,  six  and  a 
half  inches  high,  marked  Dr.  Wistars  Balsam  of  IVildcherry, 
Philada.  I.  B. 

Perhaps  some  reader  of  Antiques  may  be  able  to  identify  this 
bottle.  It  is  not  listed  in  the  well-known  books  on  glass  flasks. 

52.  L.  M.  S.,  New  York,  encloses  sketch  of  a  Hepplewhite  secretary  in 

mahogany,  and  asks  for  information  as  to  its  date  and  genuineness. 

As  far  as  may  be  judged  from  the  sketch  this  piece  has  all  the 
earmarksofbeinggenuine.lt  was  probably  made  betv/een  1780- 
1800. 

53.  L.  B.  M.,  New  Jersey,  enquires  concerning: 

(<?)  A  clothes  press  six  feet,  six  inches  high,  three  feet,  twenty- 
three  inches  wide,  and  seventeen  inches  deep.  It  has  a  heavy 
cornice,  two  long  doors,  and  at  the  bottom  what  appears  to  be  a 
single  long  drawer.  Various  woods  enter  into  its  composition. 

C b )  An  armchair  with  turned  legs  and  stretchers.  The  tall  back 
and  the  open  arms  are  intended  for  ulpholstering.  Chair  large 
enough  to  seat  two  persons. 

(a)  The  affiliations  of  this  clothes  press  are  with  the  Dutch 
rather  than  the  English  colonies.  In  fact,  it  was  probably  origi¬ 
nally  denominated  a  Kas  and  was  used  primarily  for  storing  linen. 
The  cornice  shown  in  the  photograph  submitted  appears  to  be  up¬ 
side  down.  The  original  feet  were  probably  of  the  ball  or  cushion 
type.  In  date  this  piece  probably  belongs  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  which  in  point  of  time  relates  it  to  the  cup¬ 
board  described  by  Mr.  Nutting  in  Antiques  for  October  (Vol. 
II,  p.  168). 

( b )  The  chair  is  not  easily  classified.  The  placing  of  the  stretch¬ 
ers  is  somewhat  unusual;  so,  too,  is  the  relation  of  back  and  arms 
to  the  type  of  the  turnings.  Probable  date  seems  to  be  1690-1700, 
but  might  be  later.  Might  have  been  made  as  a  “lover’s  seat.”  It 
will  make  a  handsome  piece  if  properly  covered. 


H and-m  ade  Furniture  brasses 


Old-time 
methods 
faithfully  re- 
produce 
originals  in  design,  workmanship,  and 
color.  We  make,  match,  copy,  or  repair 
anything.  One  piece  or  a  thousand. 

Don't  ask  us  what  we  have  ;  tell  us  what  you  need 
and  we  will  gladly  send  samples. 


Wm.  Ball  ^fSons,  Malvern  Penn. 


J.  S.  METCALFE 

Antiques ,  Furniture 
Works  of  <:Mrt,  Etc. 

COR.  FEDERAL  AND  NORTH 
STREETS 

SA  LEM,  MASS. 

JANE  FRANCES 

Antiques! 

33  River  Street  :  Boston,  Mass. 


54.  J.  E.  P.,  Michigan,  inquires  concerning  a  tall  clock  brought  to  this 
country  by  a  great  grandfather  who  was  owner  and  captain  of  the 
ship  in  which  the  clock  was  imported.  Case  is  of  mahogany  topped 
by  a  large  eagle.  Moon  dial  is  surmounted  by  indicator  showing 
high  water  at  Bristol  Key.  Signed,  Henry  Lane,  Bristol. 

A  handsome  clock.  The  eagle  appears  to  be  a  later  addition. 
Britten  ( Old  Clocks  and  Their  Makers )  lists  Henry  Lane  “about 
1780.” 


On  view  a  carefully  selected  collection 
of  Antique  china,  colored  glass 
and  furniture. 

Correspondence  solicited  Phone  Haymarket  2057 

(Member  American  Antique  Dealers  Association) 


“ Gifts  That 
Last ” 


STOWELLS 


Order  by 
Mail 


Fine  Qlocks 

THE  old  original  “banjo”  clocks, 
made  by  the  famous  Willards  of 
Roxbury,  are  now  revived  in  excellent 
modern  reproductions.  Illustration 
shows  excellent  reproduction  of  this 
historic  type  of  clock,  prized  for  accu¬ 
rate  time-keeping  and  beautiful  colo¬ 
nial  appearance. 

I  NEST  Waltham  Weight-driven 
movements — Hand-finished  cases, 
either  plain  mahogany  or  mahoganyin- 
laid  with  tulip  wood  or  dull  gold  leaf. 
Top  ornament  either  gold  eagle  or 
colonial  brass  spire. 

Prices:  $75.00  to  #180.00 
Miniature  Banjo  Clocks ,  New  Haven, 
$ 12.50  up 

Miniature  Banjo  Clocks,  Waltham, 
$60.00 

Desk  Clocks,  price  #4.00  to  #40.00 
Mantel  Clocks,  price  #14.00  to  #150.00 
Hall  Clocks,  price  #150.00  to  #1100.00 

4  Winter  St.,  Boston 
“ Jewelers  for  100  years" 


55.  G.  V.  E.,  Michigan,  inquires  as  to  date  and  source  of  cream  pitcher 

and  spoon  holder  in  glass.  Standard  of  spoon  holder  consists  of 
three  female  heads.  A  similar  head  appears,  within  an  oval  of 
dots,  on  the  cream  pitcher  and  again  on  the  same  piece  at  junc¬ 
tion  of  handle  and  body. 

The  Queries  Editor  prefers  not  to  hazard  an  opinion  on  the 
basis  of  this  description.  The  probability,  however,  appears  to 
be  against  any  great  antiquity  for  these  pieces,  although  the  spoon 
holder  has  hardly  been  popular  for  a  quarter  century  or  more. 

56.  F.  V.  H.,  Rhode  Island,  wishes  to  identify: 

(a)  A  Staffordshire  platter  printed  in  light  blue  with  an 
Oriental  scene  and  a  border  of  water  lilies  and  another  flower  re¬ 
sembling  a  dahlia  or  magnolia. 

(b)  Also  asks  reference  to  Enoch  Wood’s  plate  representing 
Guy’s  Cliff ,  Warwickshire,  with  grapevine  and  morning-glory 
border. 

(c)  And  for  literature  on  the  Paul  and  Virginia  candelabra. 

(a)  (, b)  To  neither  of  these  patterns  does  the  Queries  Editor 
find  reference  in  the  literature  of  ceramics.  The  first  is  probably  a 
comparatively  late  general  produiff.  In  the  landscape  wares  repre¬ 
senting  English  scenes  there  is,  on  the  whole,  less  interest  than  in 
the  ones  presenting  American  scenes,  hence  there  are  few  writers 
who  pay  much  attention  to  the  former. 

( c )  Numerous  factories  produced,  at  one  time,  candlesticks  and 
lights  based  on  the  popular  literature  of  the  time.  Among  these 
were  the  Paul  and  Virginia  candelabra,  based  on  the  story  by 
Bernadin  de  Saint  Pierre,  Paul  and  Virginia,  published  in  France 
in  1787,  and  which  was  very  popular  in  America  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

57.  A.  J.  W.,  Massachusetts,  questions  whether  or  nor  the  serving-table 

illustrated  and  a  large  drop-leaf  table  belong  in  a  Duncan  Phyfe 
listing.  Material  of  the  table  is  mahogany,  drawer  pulls  brass,  feet 
of  table  end  in  brass  claws. 


Flay  Herman  &  Kaufman 

65,  67,  68  Charles  Street 

BOSTON 

The  largest  collection  of  Early 
New  England  ANTIQUES  in 
all  New  England. 

(Member  of  the  American  Antique  Dealers  Association) 

MARION  A.  GREENE 

HhCaster  Craftsman 

Specializing  in  restoring  and  repro¬ 
ducing  Old  Lacquered  d  rays 

Studio  at  Elm  ere  St 

30  Elm  Street  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


In  point  of  date  these  pieces  are,  without  doubt,  contemporane¬ 
ous  with  much  of  that  produced  by  Duncan  Phyfe.  But  there  is  no 
good  reason  for  assigning  them  to  the  Duncan  Phyfe  workshop. 
Many  cabinetmakers  both  in  England  and  in  America  were  work¬ 
ing  in  the  same  general  style.  The  differences  are  primarily  those 
of  detail  in  proportion,  decoration  of  parts,  and  methods  of  finish. 
See  Antiques  for  November,  and  in  this  number  the  review  of 
Furniture  Masterpieces  of  Duncan  Phyfe. 

( Further  Questions  and  Answers  will  appear  next  month.') 


Table 

Contemporaneous  with  the  work  produced 
by  Duncan  Phyfe. 
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iA  Shop 

with  thousands  of  things 

Rare  Specimens  for  Collectors 
Useful  Articles  for  the  Home 
It  would  please  us  greatly  to  have  you  visit  our  shop 

ARTHUR  J.  SUSSEL 

1724  Chestnut  Street  .  Philadelphia 

Locust  3981 


SOUTH  SUDBURY 

ANTIQUE  SHOP 

Boston-New  York  State  Road 
20  miles  west  of  Boston 


MUSEUM 


SOMETHING  FOR 

DEALER  :: 


COLLECTOR 


Just  as  released  by 

Some  Old  New  England  Family 


EDITH  RAND  +  ANTIQUES 

EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE 

161  West  72ND  Street,  New  York  City  Telephone ,  Columbus  8585 

Formerly  Amsterdam  Shops 

Qome  and  see  the  Shop  in  its  Ufew  fo  cation 

We  have  some  especially  fine  pieces  of  maple  furniture  including  beds,  chairs,  tables  and 

high  boy.  Also  good  collection  of  glass  and  pewter 


EDITH  RAND 


CHRISTINA  FISHER 


Old  Stamps  Wanted 


Large  and  small  lots  ol  old  U.  S.  and  foreign  stamps  bought  for  cash. 
Revenue  and  entire  envelopes  with  stamps  especi-  J?  p  /r.  / 

ally  wanted.  Book  collections  also  purchased.  ’  *  . 

J '  1  Oo  J  Atlantic  Avenue 

Write  me  what  you  have  or  send  by  mail  registered  Boston 

and  beSt  cash  offer  will  be  submitted. 


references:  CitizensNational Bank, 
New  England  Trust  Co.,  of  Boston 


WALLACE  NUTTING 

CONSULTANT  ON  EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE 

AUTHOR  OF  “FURNITURE  OF  THE  PILGRIM  CENTURY,”  “WINDSOR  HANDBOOK” 
“VERMONT  BEAUTIFUL.”  LECTURER  ON  KINDRED  SUBJECTS 

MR.  NUTTING  ALSO  MAINTAINS  A  FREE  AND  REMARKABLY  COMPLETE  EXHIBIT  OF 
PILGRIM  CENTURY  FURNITURE  AT  FRAMINGHAM  CENTER,  MASS. 

OPEN  EVERY  WEEK  DAY.  NOTHING  WILL  BE  SOLD 
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AMAZING  ANTIQUE 
ORIENTAL  RUGS 

I  Such  rarities  are  seldom  seen  ;  thick,  sparkling,  velvety.  Some  of  my  rugs  are 
now  in  museums,  many  were  pictured  in  leading  rug  books.  Volume  of  sup¬ 
ply  is  off  90%  since  1914,  and  will  fall  more.  Persia  is  bare  of  antiques  today. 
Each  rug  is  a  colleflor’s  dream,  the  best  of  over  10,000.  That  is  why  I  have 
sold  rugs  in  all  of  our  large  cities.  Descriptive  list  on  request;  then,  if  you  like, 
1  will  prepay  an  assortment  on  approval. 

L.  B.  LAWTON  :  S  KANEATELES,  N.Y. 


TheWitch  House 

at  Salem,  Mass. 

Antique  Furniture,  Glass,  China 

of  genuine  merit 
(Some  particularly  good  Lowestoft) 

GRACE  ATKINSON 


jjz  ]  ■  1  r  7  a  very  beautiful 

ire  nave  oti  view  ana  for  sale  Four  p0^  Ma¬ 
hogany  Bed,  make  for  a  Duchess  of  France  in  1786.  This  bed 
is  seven  feet  two  inches  tall  and  very  beautifully  carved. 

We  will  furnish  an  authentic  history  of  bed  to  anyone  interested. 

HARRIS  c Antique  Shop ,  Brandon, Vermont 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Four-Poster 


H.  SACKS  &  SONS 

62-64  Harvard  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

TELEPHONE,  BROOKLINE  865 

1 Antique  Furniture 

‘Brass  ^Antiques  Restored 


Mallory’s  Antique  Shop 

1 1 2ff  £  ha  pel  Street,  SNfw  Haven,(fonn. 

Antique  Furniture,  Old  China,  Silver,  Pewter,  Brass  Goods 
All  kinds  Colonial  Relics,  Embroideries,  Laces, 

Jewelry,  Gowns,  Bonnets,  etc. 

All  of  our  Goods  Guaranteed  Genuinely  old 


WILLIAM  W.  SPRAGUE 

M.  S.  SIMCOE,  Successor 
21  BROMFIELD  STREET,  BOSTON 

We  decorate  chairs  and  trays 
regild  mirrors ,  paint  dials  and 
glass  panels  for  clocks  and  mirrors 


AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  LINEN  WHEEL 

Of  Special  Interest 

Sheraton  bureaus,  swell  and  straight  front;  beautiful  curly 
maple,  carved  four-po6t  beds;  Dutch  table,  tavern  table; 
Windsor  chairs, secretaries, If  many  other  interesting  things. 

C.  A.  MACALISTER,  Hillsboro ,  N.  H. 


Wi  l liam  B.  McCarthy 

^AfUfTipUSS 

3°  H  ollis  Street,  Boston 

Telephone ,  Beach  4517 


When  in  T H I JfjA <D S JfT H I 

call  at 


OSBORN’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

Old  (^1  ass,  Qhina,  Help  ter,  Etc . 

1026  PINE  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA 

ANTIQUES 

DOOR  KNOCKERS,  CANDLESTICKS 

MAKE  ACCEPTABLE  GIFTS 

We  have  a  large  collection  of  Antiques  in  their  original  condition 

PH  I  LA.  ANTIQUE  COMPANY 

633  CHESTNUT  ST.  ::  PHILA.,  PA. 


Antiques 
Cabinet  Making 
Polishing  and 
Repairing 


F.  C.  POOLE 

BOND’S  HILL 
GLOUCESTER,  MASS. 

Telephone,  1585W 


Upholstering 

Cushions 

and 

Drapery  Work 


Reproducing  P eriod  Furniture  a  Specialty 


Fpew  England's  (folonial  and 
Oriental  Hug  Repairing  Shop 

Hooked  Rugs  Washed,  Repaired 
and  Woven 

STEPHENS,  Specialist 

910  North  Shore  Road,  Revere,  Mass. 
Telephone,  Revere  1176-R 

Old  Fashioned  “OLI  VIA’’ 

Applique  Patchwork  and  Cross 
Stitch  Linens,  Footstool  Tops 

Old  Sampler  Designs  Cross  Stitch  Patterns 
Suggestions  submitted  on  individual  designs. 

Send  reference  for  goods  on  approval. 

The  Homestead ,  which  is  200 year s  old ,  contains  many  choice  antiques 

il?0tne8tcab  (Mrs.  L.  A.  Vernon) 

1464  Fairfield  Avenue  {Boston  Post  Road)  BRIDGEPORT,  Connecticut 
When  in  Chicago  visit 

THE  TREE  GIFT  SHOP 

Jessie  F.  Leathers 

Selected  Antiques:  Early  American  and  Lrench  Period  Lurniture 
Bristol  and  Sandwich  Glass,  Pine  Lrench  Vases, 

Clocks,  Old  Brasses,  Lace,  Rugs 

Send for  my  list  and  learn  what  this  delightful  shop  has  for  you. 

Lambert  Tree  Studio  Bldg.,<5/j  N.  State  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

)  L  Olde  Quriosity  Shop 

Offers  a  choice  selection  for  Christmas  gifts.  Old 
Glass,  China,  Shawls,  Rugs,  Andirons  Furniture. 

Open  the  year  round.  Special  attention  to  mail  orders 

John  C.  Graham,  12  Lynde  Street ,  Salem ,  Mass. 

By  artists  whose 
European  train¬ 
ing  and  American  experience  place  them  among  the  foremost 
workers  in  this  line.  No  painting  too  torn,  marred,  or  flaked  to 
restore.  Estimates  furnished  at  the 

most  moderate  prices  for  the  grade  '  •  ^  H.  STUDIO 
of  work.  References  furnished.  8  w-  S5ch  Street,  New  York  City 


* Antique  'Paintings  Restored 


'Blue  Hen  <t Antique  Shop 

MRS.  PERRY  D.  THOMPSON 
Harrison  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Open  afternoons  from  i  until  4.  Other  hours  by  appointment 
Telephone,  Lowell  2780 


CLARENCE  H.  ALLEN 

Selected  Antiques 

338  Qumberland  <^dve.,  Portland,  Maine 


Qhina ,  Furniture ,  Fare  (flass,  Fixtures 

Boston  ^Antique  Exchange 

33  Charles  Street ,  Boston 

It  will  pay  you  to  visit  here  when  in  Boston.  Conceded  to  he  the 
most  interesting  shop  in  town 

Geo.  N.  McMahon,  Proprietor 

- - - - - - — — — — 1 — =  1  “  "  - — — 

Stencilling  by  the  Original  Process 

Antique  Painted  and  Stencilled  Furniture 
refinished  with  the  Old-Time  mellowed 
Color  and  delicate  Shading 

ESTHER  STEVENS  FRASER 

64  Dunster  Street  ::  ::  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Colonial  Antique  Oriental  Company 

Gregory  Bartevian,  Proprietor 

Offers  for  sale  some  beautiful  New  Year’s  Gifts,  very  suitable  for 
antique  and  curiosity  lovers.  Prices  are  moderate,  goods  are  guaran¬ 
teed  as  presented 

We  invite  inspection  of  our  exclusive  collection 

151  Charles  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone,  Hay  market  45g5 

Large  Assortment  of 

Historical  and  Conventional  Glass  Cup  Plates 
Bottles,  China,  Linen,  and  Fine  Furniture 

For  Anything  Old,  Visit  or  Write 

The  Antique  Shop  q/^MRS.  M.  B.  COOKEROW 

265  King  Street,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


GOULDING’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

SOUTH  SUDBURY,  MASS. 

zJlll  the  Fest  of  the  Old 

Antiques  in  Stock 


FRANK  GARDNER  HALE 


JEWELRY  ENAMELS 

Fhe  Studio  Shop 

Fine  Old  Furniture,  China,  Pewter,  Glass,  Silver,  and  Many  Other  Things 
Designs  and  Estimates  given  for  the  resetting  of  old  jewelry 
2  PARK  SQUARE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone,  Dewey  1522M 

Yhip  G%odels  /Historical  £hintz 

EARLY  AMERICAN 

Fain  tings ,  Frints  and  Fottery 

RENWICK  C.  HURRY 

6  West  28th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Telephone:  Madison  Square  3236 

PERSONALTY- ACQUIRED  ANTIQUES 

From  the  Early  Settlements  of  New  England 

Furniture,  China,  Glass,  Cup-plates,  Lamps,  Candlesticks 
Flasks,  Pitchers,  Jugs,  Homespun  Coverlets 
Copperplate  Chintzes 

E.  A.  WIGGIN 

350  State  Street  hotelTocmkgham  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 


/TS  the  largest  hooked  rug  dealer  in  Boston ,  I  have 
TTZ  on  view  at  all  times  a  varied  collection  of  hooked 
rugs.  Dealers  alive  to  the  increased  interest  in  hooked 
rugs  and  the  expanding  market  will  write  for  my  list  at 
once  or  ask  me  to  ship  on  approval. 

A  Few  Rugs  For  Collector’s  Trade 

L.  DAVID,  147  Charles  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


31  ass,  Brass  &  Qhina,  Qolonial  &  Antique  Furniture 

®fje  JEoIjatofe  Antique  i§>I)op 

P.  J.  DEMPSEY,  Proprietor 

Spring  Street,  Williamtlown ,  AkfCass. 


HUSTON’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

American  Furniture ,  Few  ter 
Fr  asses,  (flocks 

321  SOUTH  ELEVENTH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 

BANJO-CLOCK  MOVEMENTS 

a?id  Farts  for  Ffepairs 

Perfecfl  Reproductions  of  the  Famous  Simon  Willard 
Movements 

G.  R.  S.  KILLAM,  Pawtucket,  Pfiode  Island 


“  The  Stepping  Stone 


Known  from  coaSt  to  coaft  for  its  hospitality  to  lovers  of  Antiques. 
You  exclaim  at  the  charm  of  the  house  and  its  setting  for  the 
quaint  and  lovely  things  within. 


Butterfly  Table  (maple  base  and  pine  top), 
Cherry  Queen  Anne  secretary,  Small 
Cherry  low-boy,  Rare  X-Stretcher,  Maple 
Windsor  comb-backed  chair,  Two  cherry 
dressing  tables,  Curly  maple  pieces. 

Some  rare  mirrors:  Queen  Anne,  Hepple- 


white,  Chippendale,  Stencilled,  etc. 
Clocks,  Andirons,  Old  Mantles,  Hard¬ 
ware,  Door  Knockers,  Girandoles,  Hall 
Lanterns,  Dutch  Kas,  Che£t  of  drawers, 
Old  pine  cheft,  Breakfast,  Tip,  Wind¬ 
sor  and  Sewing  tables,  Candle  Stands, 


Rare  Windsor  chairs,  Decorated  chairs 
(slat  backs  and  fiddle  backs);  and  other 
articles  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Marie  Gouin  Armstrong 

211  Elm  Street, West  Haven,  Conn. 
7  minutes  from  New  Haven  Station 
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THE  CLEARING  HOUSE 


Caution:  This  department  is  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  buy,  sell, 
or  exchange  anything  in  the  antique  field. 

While  dealer  announcements  are  not  excluded,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
sales  columns  will  be  used  primarily  by  private  individuals  who  wish  to 
dispose  of  articles  concerning  whose  exadt  classification  they  may  be 
either  uncertain  or  ignorant.  Purchasers  of  articles  advertised  in  the 
“Clearing  House”  should,  therefore,  be  sure  of  their  own  competence  to 
judge  authenticity  and  values.  Likewise  those  who  respond  to  wanted 
advertisements  should  assure  themselves  of  the  responsibility  of  pros¬ 
pective  purchasers.  Antiques  cannot  assume  this  responsibility  for  its 


readers,  nor  can  it  hold  itself  accountable  for  misunderstandings  that 
may  arise. 

Rates:  Clearing  House  advertisements  should  be  paid  for  when  sub¬ 
mitted.  Rates,  ten  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion;  minimum  charge, 
$2.00.  Count  each  word,  initial,  and  whole  number  as  a  word,  name 
and  address  as  one  word,  and  send  check  with  copy. 

In  answering  advertisements  note  that,  where  the  addressee  is  listed  by 
number  only,  he  should  be  addressed  by  his  number  in  care  of  Antiques, 
683  Atlantic  Avenue,  BoSton,  Mass. 

Where  requested,  Antiques  will  prepare  copy. 


Virginia,  by  Beyer.  Quote  price.  Address  Editor, 
Antiques,  Boston. 


_ WcA  JVjjr  £  D _ 

ANTIQUES  WANTED,  furniture,  banjo  clocks, 
glass,  historical  flasks,  chintz,  samplers,  racing 
prints,  anything  antique.  Katherine  Willis,  272 
Hillside  Avenue,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  BY  PRIVATE  COLLECTOR,  Sheraton 
sofa;  half-high  clock;  gate-leg  table;  wing  chair. 
Price  no  object  for  good  pieces.  No.  250. 

FINE  SPECIMENS  OF  ANTIQUE  GUNS  and 
pistols,  preferably  in  pairs;  rare  pieces  preferred; 
American  arms  not  wanted;  antique  clocks  and 
watches  with  complicated  mechanism  are  also 
wanted;  in  answering  this  ad,  give  lowest  prices  and 
full  description  in  first  letter.  Edgar  L.  Nock,  32 
Broadway,  Providence,  R.  I. 

IMPORTER.  Woman  sailing  in  February,  buying  at 
many  Mediterranean  ports  and  the  Holy  Land, 
wishes  other  business  on  commission;  antiques  and 
gift-shop  buying  my  specialty.  Would  chaperone 
one  or  more  young  ladies  on  ten-weeks  trip.  High¬ 
est  references.  No.  252. 

OBJECTS  ILLUSTRATING  THE  HISTORY  OF 
LIGHTING.  LInusual  lamps;  candlesticks;  rude 
light  holders;  taper  sticks;  sconces;  girandoles, 
tinder  boxes;  steels,  fire  makers;  snuffers,  extin¬ 
guishers  from  any  country,  any  period,  send 
description  and  price.  Mr.  V.  M.  Hillyer,  Balti¬ 
more  Club,  Baltimore,  Md. _ 

LIVERPOOL  CHINA,  particularly  pitchers,  bowls 
and  plates  illustrating  or  pertaining  to  American 
ships,  must  be  perfedt;  send  description,  pictures  if 
possible,  and  price  to  private  collector.  No.  254. 

JENNY  LIND  CUP-PLATES,  Mil/ora  bottle;  books 
pamphlets,  autographs,  programmes,  pidtures, 
souvenirs;  or  anything  relating  to  her.  L.  Wester- 
velt,  7  West  50th  Street,  New  York  City. 

PLATES  OF  ENGLISH  CHINA,  pattern  No.  4122, 
sprig  design  on  white  ground,  also  plates  of  china 
pattern  No. 91 5.  J.  S.  Bassett,  6  Louisburg  Square, 
Boston,  Mass. 

PAIR  OF  PEWTER  CANDLESTICKS,  state 
height;  also  Sheraton  sideboard;  dining  table. 
William  McIlvain, Colonial  Trust  Building,  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa. 

FOL1R  POST  (REEDED)  BF.D,  genuine  antique 
Sheraton,  mahogany,  canopy  top;  send  drawing 
or  photograph,  and  price.  J.  T.  Whitehead,  1782 
Seminole  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

WANTED  TO  BUY,  SELL  OR  TRADE,  Indian 
relics  with  responsible  parties;  have  number  gen¬ 
uine,  fine  specimens  from  Flint  Ridge, Ohio,  for  sale 
cheap  if  bought  quick;  will  buy  entire  colledtions 
Indian  Relics;  will  exchange  Indian  specimens  for 
old  blue  or  pink  dishes;  glassware;  bottles  or 
flasks.  Harry  B.  Garber,  Quaker  City,  Ohio. 

FRANKLIN  STUDIO  ANTIQUES,  1124  Cath^ 

dral  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  probably  the 
largest  display  in  the  south  of  the  following;  white, 
blue  and  red  glass,  cup-plates  and  rare  bottles; 
paperweights  and  lamps;  pink  and  blue  Stafford¬ 
shire  China. 

ANYTHING  PRINTED  in  Boston  and  Cambridge; 
pamphlets,  books,  adts,  laws,  resolves,  papers, 
handbills,  and  anything  printed  that  is  old,  odd  or 
curious,  wanted  for  cash.  G.  A.  Jackson,  20  Pem¬ 
berton  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

VIEWS  OF  VIRGINIA:  Book  of  lithographic  views 
of  beautiful  and  interesting  places  in  the  State  of 


OLD  COINS.  Large  selling  catalogue  of  coins,  free. 
Catalogue,  quoting  prices  paid,  10  cents.  William 
Hesslein,  ioi  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

PAPER  WEIGHTS  WANTED.  1  am  interested  in 
buying  fine  millefiori  and  paperweights  in  glass  at 
reasonable  prices  for  cash — only  fine  specimens 
wanted.  Write  description  of  what  you  have  and 
price  asked.  No.  258. 

OLD  HAND  WOVEN  COVERLET  in  blue  and  red, 
or  rose  and  white.  Must  be  large  enough  for  use  on 
field  bed.  Emily  C.  Dimock,  Nuttal,  Gloucester 
Co.,  Virginia. 

TO  COMMUNICATE  with  parties  interested  in  en¬ 
graved  gems.  Buy,  sell  or  exchange.  G.  W.  Tracy, 
1704  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A  LID  for  a  Blue  Diamond  Pattern  Sugar  Bowl. 
Wm.  E.  Montague,  209  Franklin  Avenue,  Norris¬ 
town,  Pa. 

FOT^  StAJie 

CURLY  MAPLE  CHEST  DRAWERS,  splendid 
condition,  $65.00;  mahogany  Sheraton  upright 
mirror,  panel  top,  $40.00;  same  in  scene  top,  $40.00; 
unusual  crystal  and  colored  glass,  Bohemian, 
Bristol,  Jersey;  Sevres  Vases.  Kerns  Art  Shop, 
1725  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HISTORICAL  CLIP-PLATES,  flasks,  coverlets  and 
other  antiques;  best  specimens  of  early  American 
and  Colonial  furniture;  old  colored  prints.  West- 
wood  Antique  Shop,  1711  West  Third  Street, 
Dayton,  Ohio. _ 

SANDWICH  BOAT  SALT,  dark  blue,  Lafayette; 
rare  cup-plates,  historical  and  conventional; 
quaint  odtagonal  sugar-bowl.  Welcome  rugs  for 
threshhold  in  floral  and  animal  designs.  Helen 
Langlands.  20  East  46th  Street,  New  York  City. 

ANTIQUES,  that  are  antiques.  Colledtion  Wash¬ 
ington  engravings  and  prints,  bottles,  china,  fine 
furniture,  one  stencilled  bed,  glass  a  specialty. 
Miss  Jennie  M.  Wise,  Seven  Elms,  40  Church  St., 
Greenfield,  Mass.  (Mohawk  Trail). 

RARE  CUP-PLATES,  19  star  eagle;  grape  eagle; 
blue  Cadmus ,  Sandwich  plates,  opalescent  sauce 
dishes,  ribbed  glass;  bird  salts;  Staffordshire  dog 
door-stop  (glass  eyes);  chintz;  olive  green  locomo¬ 
tive  flask;  colored  cologne  bottles;  choice  hooked 
rugs;  lamps,  colored  bowls;  colored  glass  candle¬ 
sticks;  tavern  table,  turned  legs,  and  other  pine 
and  maple  furniture.  No.  257. 

BEAUTIFULLY  MARKED  CURLY  MAPLE 
CORNER  CLOSET,  arched  top  and  door,  original 
glass;  curly  maple  Dower  chest,  sofa,  folding  top 
table;  drop  leaf  table;  sideboard  and  chairs.  Mrs. 
Cordley,  812  Seventeenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. _ 

SHERATON  TEA  TABLE,  bead  bags;  old  chintz; 
pink  lustre  tea  set,  unusual  design,  150  years  old; 
Pennsylvania  tavern  table;  small  drop-leaf  Chip¬ 
pendale  table.  Dorothy  L.  Brown,  Boscawen, 
New  Hampshire. _ 

EMPIRE  MAHOGANY  SIDEBOARD  and  ma¬ 
hogany  Chippendale  ladder-back  chair,  four  slats, 
in  fine  condition,  photos  on  request.  Stein-Hynsen 
Co.,  3522  Franklin  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

PAPERWEIGHTS,  nice  colledtion,  will  sell  in¬ 
dividually  or  as  aHot.  Currier  and  Ives  U.  S.  S _ 


Constitution  and  Penn's  Treaty ,  etc.  Let  me  know 
what  ones  you  want.  No.  253. 

SANDWICH  and  New  England  glass,  salts,  cup- 
plates,  rare  compote,  lamps,  tableware,  old  chintz, 
chairs  and  odd  pieces.  Jane  White  Lonsdale, 
256  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

LADDERBACK  chairs  four  slats,  natural  finish, rush 
seats.  Tavern  tables  15  to  30.  Blue  Staffordshire, 
Historical  flasks.  Oxbow  Antique  Shop,  Newbury, 
Vermont. 

PATRICK  HENRY'S  corner  cupboard  and  chest. 
Address  Maude  P.  Hull,  15  E.  Franklin  Street, 
Richmond,  Va. 

SOLID  GOLD  BRACELET,  Etruscan  design  with 
sardonyx  scarabs  by  Castellaine  of  Rome;  weight 
5  ounces.  Distinguished  piece  reasonably  priced. 
L.  P.  B.,  51  Claremont  Avenue,  Arlington  Heights, 
Mass. 

TO  SETTLE  ESTATE,  two  old  muskets,  good  con¬ 
dition,  probably  used  in  Revolutionary  War,  one 
with  brass  mounts,  ramrod  and  bayonet,  marked 
"Ramsey,  Sutherland,  London”;  the  other,  iron 
mounts,  illegible  mark  on  lock,  “Auroy”  roughly 
carved  in  stock.  A.  B.  Comstock,  82  State  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

ANTIQUE  FIREARMS  for  sale.  Large  stock  al¬ 
ways  on  hand.  Let  me  know  your  wants.  I  also 
buy  antique  firearms.  Joe  Kindig,  Jr.,  336  West 
Philadelphia  Street,  York,  Pa. 

PRIVATE  COLLECTOR  of  Sandwich  and  other 
early  glass  flasks  and  bottles  will  gladly  exhibit  to 
other  colledtors  by  previous  arrangement.  In  New 
Jersey,  one  hour  by  motor  from  42nd  Street.  Dupli¬ 
cates  for  sale  or  exchange.  No.  242. 

ANTIQUES.  Hunting  antiques  all  the  time.  Let  me 
know  your  wants.  E.  R.  Guerin,  Hopkinton,  N.H. 

HAND-BOUND  BOOKS,  new  and  old  books  re¬ 
bound  in  full  leather  and  half  bindings.  Moderate 
prices,  gold  tooling.  Mary  Parlett,  1617  Park 
Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRISMS,  BOBECHES  (with  hook  for  prisms),  in 
crystal,  sapphire  blue,  amber,  annagreen,  amethyst, 
purple,  red;  star  prisms,  Colonial  English  prisms  on 
hand.  Bokien’s  Antique  Curiosity  Shop,  80 
Munroe  Avenue,  Rochester,  New  York. 

OLD  SANDWICH  GLASS,  clear  and  colored,  water 
pitchers  and  goblets,  compotes  and  sauce  dishes, 
cake  and  bread  plates,  candy  jars,  cup-plates, 
lamps,  candlesticks,  pewter,  early  American  Fur¬ 
niture.  Mary  H.  Dodge,  Pawling,  New  York. 

OLD  BOTTLES,  colledtion  old  lanterns,  pairs  all¬ 
glass  lamps,  Bennington  dog,  pairs  glass  com¬ 
ports,  sandwich  salts,  glass  platters,  and  plates  all 
sizes.  Pewter  candlesticks,  canary  bottle,  sets  of 
Windsor  chairs,  mahogany  and  cherry  secretaries, 
many  good  sideboards,  many  dining  tables,  wavy 
maple  field  bed.  Large  number  chests  of  drawers 
in  mahogany,  cherry,  maple,  pine.  Mylkes  An¬ 
tique  Shop,  Burlington,  Vt. 

EMPIRE  SECRETARY,  mahogany  veneer,  hand¬ 
some  wood  panel  doors,  excellent  condition,  price, 
including  crating,  reasonable.  Photograph  to  prob¬ 
able  purchaser.  Tuttle,  Milford,  N.  H. 

GRANDFATHERS  CLOCK,  mahogany,  beauti- 
fully  inlaid,  nice  proportion,  Chippendale  top, 
French  feet,  old  brasses,  eight-day  wooden  works , 
original  condition,  good  timekeeper.  Colledtor  s 
piece,  $350.00.  A.  L.  Curtis,  Harrington  Park,  N.  J. 
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COLORED  ENGRAVING,  Franklin  at  the  Court  of 
France ,  as  mentioned  in  the  December  Antiques. 
E.  I.  Hendrick,  P.  O.  Box  8,  Worcester,  Mass. 

PAIR  YELLOW  DOLPHIN  CANDLESTICKS, 

shoemakers’  candlesticks;  cross-stitch  fire  screen, 
and  tavern  stool  (20  in.  in  height).  No.  255. 

Smithsonian,  $100;  atlas  owned  by  Richard  Wash¬ 
ington,  1721,  with  autograph  and  engraved  Stars 
and  Stripes  Coat-of-Arms,  $100;  some  genuine 
Tobys  and  old  china,  private  English  collector. 
C.  C.  Hiscoe,  458  Park  Avenue,  East  Orange,  New 
Jersey. 

GLASS  CUP-PLATES  BOOK,  all  historical  ones 
known  illustrated.  Price  $2.00.  By  Chas.  Burns, 
Sutphin  &  Hillside  Avenue,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

PAIR  OF  RARE  SUNDERLAND  LUSTRE 
FIGURES,  inscribed  Summer  and  Winter.  Mrs. 
Clark’s  Shop,  8th  Street  near  Union,  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass. 

NEARLY  100  PIECES  OF  LUSTRE,  copper,  silver, 
resist,  Sunderland;  rose  pink  teaset,  teapots,  jugs, 
goblets,  etc.  Some  magnificent  specimens.  Katha¬ 
rine  Willis,  272  Hillside  Avenue,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

AQUAMARINE  LOCOMOTIVE  BOTTLE  and 
many  other  old  rare  bottles;  also  cup-plates,  salts 
and  other  pieces  of  old  glass.  No.  251. 

EMPIRE  CHEST  OF  DRAWERS,  beautifully 
grained,  original  glass  knobs,  pewter  backs,  perfect, 
$85;  pair  dining  tables,  $75;  2  melodeon  cases,  odfa- 
gon  leg,  $50,  carved  leg,  $35;  make  into  desk  for 
$25  extra;  photographs.  Will  Mrs.  G.  E.,  New 
York,  interested  in  maple  trays,  please  send  ad¬ 
dress.  Ruth  A.  Robinson,  2  Charles  Street, 
Wellsboro,  Pa. 

CHARITY  SALE  Square  camel’s  hair  shawl, striped, 
State  offer.  Flint,  221  Newbury  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 

CHINA  AND  GLASS  RIVETING,  MISSING 
PIECES,  handles,  etc.,  supplied;  expert  work;  an¬ 
tique  china  and  glass  for  sale.  Callahan,  8  Port¬ 
land  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

GLASS  CUP-PLATES,  200  historical,  Stiegel  pitcher, 

.  early  glass  lamps,  dolphin  candlesticks,  opalescent 
curtain  knobs,  plates  blue,  canary,  star  and  feather 
design.  Historical  flasks  and  bottles.  Jos.  Yaeger, 
1264  East  Third  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

COLLECTORS,  glass  cup-plates’;  three  mould  glass 
flasks;  Currier  prints;  gold  lustre;  ornaments; 
Venus  &  Cupid  sets.  No.  256. 

INLAID  MAHOGANY  SPINET,  $250.  Twin  of 
keyed  lute  given  to  Nellie  Custis  by  Washington. 

COLLECTORS’  GUIDE  TO  DEALERS 


Henceforth  Antiques  will  maintain  this  Collectors’  Guide  listed  alphabetically  by  states.  The  charge  for  each  insertion  of  a  dealer  s  address  is  $2.00. 
Longer  announcements  by  dealers  whose  names  are  marked*  will  be  found  in  the  main  advertising  columns.  Contracts  for  less  than  six  months  not  accepted. 


CALIFORNIA 


*M.  A.  LOOSE,  4122  Los  Feliz  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles — General  line. 

CONNECTICUT 

*ALSOP  AND  BISSELL,  Main  Street,  Farmington 
— General  line. 

♦MARIE  GOVIN  ARMSTRONG,  277  Elm  Street, 
West  Haven — General  line. 

*D.  A.  BERNSTEIN,  205  WeSIport  Avenue,  Nor¬ 
walk — General  line. 

*A.  H.  EATON,  Collinsville — Reproduction  of  An¬ 
tique  Brasses. 

'FARMINGTON  STUDIOS,  Farmington— Gen. line. 

"THE  HOMESTEAD,  1464  Fairfield  Avenue.  Bridge¬ 
port — General  line. 

'NELLIE  SPRAGUE  LOCKWOOD,  g  We&port 
Avenue,  Norwalk — General  line. 

•MALLORY’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  1125  Chapel 
Street  New  Haven — General  line. 

MME.  E.  TOURISON,  58  Garden  Street,  Hartford 
—  General  line. 

ILLINOIS 

'LYON  AND  HEALY,  61-84  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago — Old  violins. 

'TREE  GIFT  SHOP,  613  North  State  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago — General  line. 

MAINE 

'CLARENCE  H.  ALLEN,  338  Cumberland  Avenue, 
Portland — General  line. 

NEW  ENGLAND  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  corner  W. 

Broadway  and  Union  Street,  Bangor — General  line. 
MISS  STETSON’S  ANTIQUITY  SHOP,  10  Spring 
Street,  Brunswick — General  line. 

MARYLAND 

'JOHN  DUER  &  SONS,  INC.,  36  South  Charles 
Street,  Baltimore  —  Cabinet  Hardware,  Uphol¬ 
stery  Supplies. 

'MISS  J.  McCANN,  866  No.  Howard  Street,  Balti¬ 
more — General  line. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

'ANDERSON  &  RUFLE,  30  Boylstcn  Street, Cam¬ 
bridge — Repairers  and  general  line. 

'BITTER-SWEET  SHOP,  Hathaway  Road,  New 
Bedford — Genera!  line. 

'BLUE  HEN  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Harrison  Street, 
Lowell — General  line. 

'BOSTON  ANTIQUE  EXCHANGE,  33  Charles 
Street,  Boston — General  line. 

♦BOSTON  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  59  Beacon  Street, 
Boston — General  line. 

'BROOKS  REED  GALLERY,  INC.,  19  Arlington 
Street,  BoSton — General  line. 

*R.  W.  BURNHAM,  Ipswich — Antique  rugs,  re¬ 
pairer  of  rugs. 

MRS.  CLARK’S  SHOP,  Eighth  Street,  New  Bed¬ 
ford — General  line. 

♦COLONIAL  ANTIQUE  ORIENTAL  CO.,  151 
Charles  Street, Boston — General  line. 

EMMA  A.  CUMMINGS,  Washington  Street,  Han¬ 
son — General  line. 

*LEON  DAVID, 147  Charles  St.,Bo£ton,Hooked  rugs. 

'JOSEPH  E.  DORAN,  Smither’s  Ferry,  Holyoke — 
General  line. 

♦FLAYDERMAN  AND  KAUFMAN,  65,  67,  and 
68  Charles  Street,  BoSton — General  line. 


♦JANE  FRANCES,  33  River  Street,  Boston — Gen¬ 
eral  line. 

♦ESTHER  STEVENS  FRASER,  64  DunSter  Street, 
Cambridge — Stencilling  furniture. 

'GEORGE  C.  GEBELEIN,  79  Chestnut  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton — Antique  jewelry  and  silver. 

'GOULDING’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  South  Sudbury 
— General  line. 

MARION  A.  GREENE,  30  Elm  Street,  Worcester 
—  Restoring  and  Reproducing  of  lacquered  trays. 

♦WILBUR  H.  HAGGETT,  6  North  Street,  Salem 
— General  line. 

'FRANK  G.  HALE,  2  Park  Square,  Boston — Antique 
jewelry. 

♦JORDAN  MARSH  COMPANY,  Washington 
Street,  Boston — Early  New  England  furniture. 

♦JOEL  KOOPMAN,  INC.,  18  Beacon  Street,  Boston 
— General  line. 

*C.  F.  LIBBIE  &  COMPANY,  3  Hamilton  Place, 
Boston — Rare  Books  and  Old  Prints. 

♦KATHERINE  N.  LORING,  Ye  Old  Halle,  Way- 
land — General  line. 

'MAINE  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  42  Charles  Street, 
Boston — General  line. 

*WM.  K.  McKAY  CO.,  7  Bosworth  Street.,  Boston — 
Auctioneers  and  Appraisers. 

*J.  S.  METCAI.FE,  corner  North  and  Federal 
Streets,  Salem — Genera!  line. 

'THE  MOHAWK  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Spring  Street, 
WilliamStown — General  line. 

'MUSICIAN’S  SUPPLY  CO.,  218  Tremont  Street, 
BoSton — Old  Violins,  Violas,  and  Cellos. 

'WALLACE  NUTTING,  Framingham  Center, 
Framingham  —  Consultant  on  Early  American 
Furniture. 

'OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOPPE,  30  Hollis  Street. 
BoSton — General  line. 

*F.  C.  POOLE,  Bond’s  Hill,  Gloucester — General  line. 

'QUEEN  ANNE  COTTAGE,  Queen  Anne  Corners 
Accord — General  line. 

LOUISE  R.  READER,  216  Appleton  Street,  Low 
ell — General  line. 

♦MELVIN  D.  RFED,  700  Washington  Street,  South 
Braintree — General  line. 

*1.  SACK,  85  Charles  Street,  BoSton — General  line. 

*H.  SACKS  &  SONS,  62-64  Harvard  Street,  Brook¬ 
line — General  line. 

♦SHREVE,  CRUMP  &  LOW,  147  Tremont  Street. 
BoSton — Antique  furniture,  jewelry,  ship  models. 

♦SIMON  STEPHENS,  910  North  Shore  Road. 
Revere — Hooked  rugs,  repairer  of  rugs. 

'SOUTH  SUDBURY  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  South  Sud¬ 
bury — General  line. 

*WM.  W.  SPRAGUE  (M.  S.  Simcoe),  21  Bromfield 
Street, BoSton-Hand  painted  dials andglass panels 

*A.  STOWELL  &  CO.,  24  Winter  Street,  BoSton — 
Jewellers  and  repairers  of  jewelry. 

*THF.  COLONIAL  SHOP,  22-24  North  Water  Street, 
New  Bedford — General  line. 

THE  LITTLE  COTTAGE,  493  Auburn  Street, 
Auburndale — General  line. 

*YE  OLDE  CURIOSITY  SHOP,  17  Lynde  Street, 
Salem — General  line. 

MISS  JENNIE  M.WISE,  7  Elms,  40  Church  Street, 
Greenfield — General  line. 

'THE  WITCH  HOUSE,  Salem— General  line. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

THE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
CITIZEN’S  CLUB,  Peterborough — Tea  room  and 
general  line. 

MAX  ISRAEL,  Henniker — General  line. 

*C.  A.  MACALISTER,  Hillsboro — General  line. 

J.  F.  SAVAGE,  Raymond — General  line. 

♦E.  A.  WIGGIN,  350  State  Street,  Portsmouth — 
General  line. 

NEW  JERSEY 

WILMER  MOORE,  18  WeSt  Broad  Street,  Hope- 
well — General  line. 

'H.  M.  REID,  27-29  No.  Warren  Street,  Trenton — 
Auctioneers  and  Appraisers. 

L.  RICHMOND,  Freehold— General  line. 

C.  M.  WILLI AR,  31  Main  Street,  Bradley  Beach — 
General  line. 

NEW  YORK 

♦MRS.  DE  QUELIN,  9  Sniffen  Court,  New  York 
City — General  line. 

MRS.  HELEN  C.  LANGLANDS,  20  East  46th 
JStreet,  New  York — General  line. 

HAZEL  H.  HARPENDING,  Dundee — General  line. 

♦RENWICK  C.  HURRY,  6  West  28th  Street,  New 
York  City — Ship  models,  prints,  etc. 

*L.  B.  LAWTON,  Skaneateles — Hooked  rugs. 

♦FRED  J.  PETERS,  384-386  Broadway,  Murray 
Hill,  Flushing,  Long  Island — General  line. 

'SIDNEY  K.  POWELL,  17  EaSt  8th  Street,  New 
York  City — General  line. 

♦EDITH  RAND,  161  West  72nd  Street,  New  York. 

'DOROTHY  O.  SCHUBART,  INC.,  145  Fifth 
Avenue,  Pelham — General  line. 

♦STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER,  873  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City — General  line,  firearms. 

'THE  COLONY  SHOPS  (Ginsburg  and  Levy),  397 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York — General  line. 

FLORENCE  W.  UPSON,  Dundee— General  line. 

*V.  &  H.  STUDIO,  78  West  55th  Street,  New  York 
City — Restoring  of  antique  paintings. 

*A.  WILLIAMS,  62  Ossining  Road,  Pleasantville — 
General  line. 

'SEAMAN  WILI.ET,  574  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York  City — General  line. 

'KATHARINE  WILLIS,  272  Hillside  Avenue, 
Jamaica,  Long  Island — General  line. 

OHIO 

*J.  P.  ZIMMERMAN,  1013  Walnut  Street,  Cincin¬ 
nati — General  line. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

'THE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  OF  MRS.  M.  B.  COOKE- 
ROW,  265  King  Street,  PottStown — General  line. 

*WM.  BALL  &  SON,  Malvern — Reproduction  of 
antique  brasses. 

FRANCIS  D.  BRINTON,  Oermead  Farm,  WeSt 
CheSter — Early  Pennsylvania  furniture,  glass,  etc. 

♦HUSTON’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  321  South  Eleventh 
Street,  Philadelphia — General  line. 

DAVID  B.  MISSIMER,  Manheim — General  line. 

'OSBORNE’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP.  1026  Pine  Street, 
Philadelphia-‘-General  line. 

♦PHILADELPHIA  ANTIQUE  COMPANY,  633 
CheStnut  Street,  Philadelphia — General  line. 

MARTHA  DE  HAAS  REEVES,  1807  RanStead 
Street,  Philadelphia — General  line. 


A.  H.  RICE,  519  North  New  Street,  Bethlehem 
— General  line. 

‘ARTHUR  J.  SUSSEL,  1724  Chestnut  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia — General  line. 

RANDOLPH  R.  URICH,  William  Penn  Highway, 
Myerstown — General  line. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

*MRS.  CLARENCE  A.  BROUWER,  260  Brow 
Street,  Ea£t  Providence — Antique  glassware,  china. 
*G.  R.  S.  KILLAM,  Pawtucket — Clock  repairing. 

‘MABEL  K.  ROGERS,  109  Waterman  Street, 
Providence — General  line. 

VERMONT 

*E.  W.  ALLEN,  Woodblock — General  line. 

‘HARRIS  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Brandon — General  line. 
‘HELEN  M.  MERRILL,  Woodstock — General  line. 
‘THE  WHITE  CUPBOARD  INN  AND  SHOP, 
Woodstock.  Inn  and  General  Line. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

J.  J.  HECK  &  CO.,  427 Yz  Tenth  Street 

N.W.,  Washington — Antique  jewelry;  general 
line. 

‘GEORGE  W.  REYNOLDS,  1742  M  Street,  N.W., 
Washington — Antique  furniture. 

THE  OLD  VIRGINIA  SHOP,  816  Connecticut 
Avenue,  N.  W. — Antique  furniture,  curios,  obje&s 
of  art. 

ENGLAND 

*J.  CORKILL,  Rock  Ferry,  Birkenhead,  Cheshire — 
General  line. 

SIDNEY  K.  POWELL 

The  Quaintest  Antique  Shop  in  W few  Torfi  City 
Hooked  Rugs,  Furniture,  Mirrors,  China 
Early  Glass  and  Silver 

17  East  Eighth  Street 

A.  WILLIAMS 

62  Ossining  Road,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y.  Telephone  211  Pleasantville,N .  Y. 

Reproductions  and  Special  Detail  Work 

Antique  Furniture  Bought ,  Sold ,  and  Restored 

NOTHING  RESTORED  UNTIL  SOLD 

When  in  PCs  z. Angeles ,  ( California 

M.  A.  Loose’s  Antique  Shop 

At  2904-06  Los  Feliz  Boulevard 

Mail  address,  Lock  Box  6,  Glendale,  California  Telephone,  Lincoln  2828 

W elcomes  ‘ Visitors ,  (folleftors ,  j Dealers 

EXPERT  RE-FINISHING,  REPAIRING  AND  DECORATING 

On  the  Main  Highway  between  Hollywood  and  Pasadena 

JOS.  Ik.  DORAN,  ^Antiques 

SMITH’S  FERRY,  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 

Main  Highway  between  Holyoke  and  Northampton  Phone,  Holyoke  824 
Specials — Pair  Hepplewhite  shield  hack  chairs.  Heppelwhite  and  sweil 
front  bureaus.  Highboys,  desks,  tables' and  chairs  in  great  variety,  and 
many  choice  pieces  to  select  from. 

Fine  line  of  bottles,  lamps,  glassware,  etc.  Photos  sent  on  request 

ANDERSON  and  RUFLE 

^Antique  & f  Period  Furniture 

Restoring  of  Antiques  a  Specialty 

Repairing  £5?  Upholstering.  Old  Beds 
fitted  with  box  springs  id  mattresses 

30  Boylston  St.  ( vCAflosf)  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INTERESTING  PIECES  ©/MERIT 

OTRETCHER  TABLE,  once  the  property  of  William  Standish,  grandson  of 
O  Myles  Standish,  who  moved  from  Plymouth  and  settled  at  Pembrook, 
Mass.  Maple  double  chest  of  drawers,  high  chests  of  drawers  in  maple,  maple 
highboy,  old  brasses,  mahogany  swell-front  bureau,  old  brasses,  rare  paneled 
cupboards,  mirrors,  old  paintings;  duck-foot  tables  in  maple,  broken  arch  cut¬ 
out  ends  and  over-hang  ends,  also  one  with  square  ends,  pewter,  etc. 

MELVIN  D.  REED  sSs.hSeSS 

Staffordshire  Figures  Frinted  Wares 

Tall  Candlesticks  of  Sheffield  Plate,  Silver 
Serving  Dishes  and  Choice  Old  China 

jffliss  J.  JSkCann 

Formerly  Wailes 

866  North  Howard  Street  Baltimore,  Maryland 

FARMINGTON  STUDIOS 

CONNECTICUT 

lHutfjentic  glntiqueg 

Qo llecled  by  Sara  Stafford  Brayton 

Opposite  Elm  Tree  Inn  Telephone  120 

J^ellte  H>prague  Hocfetoooii 

mntiquss 

Will  Kfn^s  Tou ght  and  Sold 

9  Westport  Avenue  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Telephone,  Norwalk  845 

COLONIAL  HOUSE  open  all  the  year  round 

MABEL  K.  ROGERS 

Antiques 

Jewelry ,  Pottery  and  General  Line 

Residence:  127  Waterman  St.  Shop:  109  Waterman  St. 

Phone  Angell  2234  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

An  odd  interesting  shop  with  a  small  but  choice  collection 

Antique  &  Modern  Firearms,  Kentucky  Rifles 
Sandwich  Candlesticks  &  Salt  Cellars 
Historical  Cup-Plates  &  Flasks 

Windsor &Early  American  Furniture, Lowestoft  China 

The  Sun  Dial  Shop 

STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER 

873  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 

THE  STUDIO 

ANTIQUES  AND  INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 

'  EARLY  AMERICAN  PIECES  A  SPECIALTY 

Applewood  secretary,  1 8th  century  kitchen  cupboard,  maple  desk  and 
bed,  brace-back  Windsor  arm  chairs,  hooked  rugs, pewter  and  early  glass. 
Also  set  of  old  Dutch  painted  chairs;  painted  screen  and  flower 
pieces  by  Mrs.  Lawrence  Wright;  and  other  choice,  rare  things. 

Mrs.de  Qu  e  l  i  n,  9  Sn  ififen  Court ,  E.  3  6  th  S  t. ,  NewY ork 

The  White  Cupboard  Inn  and  Shop 

of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Royce 

Woodstock,  Vermont 

Offers — A  curly  maple  desk  with  serpentine  cabinet,  a 
large  barkentine  ship  model,  a  pineapple  carved  low  post 
bed,  and  other  interesting  antiques. 

We  invite  collectors  and  those  interested  in  antiques 
with  a  view  to  furnishing  the  home  to  visit  our  Charles 
Street  Store.  They  will  find  an  especially  large  as¬ 
sortment  of  glass,  besides  furniture ,  ship  models,  prints 
and  paintings. 

THE  MAINE  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

42  CHARLES  STREET,  BOSTON 

[  5  2  ] 


Collection  of  Antiques 

of 

Miss  Mary  H.  Swasey 

U^ewburyport ,  cJ Mass . 

r 

THIS  well- known  private  collection,  the 
result  of  nearly  half  a  century  of  discrim¬ 
inating  choice, has  recently  changed  own¬ 
ership  in  its  entirety.  The  buyer, having  selected 
somefewitemsfor  his  private  use,  has  now  placed 
the  remainder  of  Miss  Swasey’s  collection  with 
me  for  disposal. 

Of  the  original  remarkable  display  there  are 
included  in  this  offering  many  of  the  choicest 
pieces  of  furniture;  praCtically  all  of  the  china, 
glass  and  prints,  and  much  of  the  brass  and 
pewter. 

These  examples,  together  with  my  own  exten¬ 
sive  Stock,  constitute  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
most  complete  exhibit  of  really  fine  American 
antiques  brought  together  during  recent  years. 
They  are  moSt  appropriately  displayed  in  an  old 
house, which  I  have  recently  taken  overand  where 
my  business  is  now  permanently  established. 

WILBUR  H.  HAGGETT 

SIX  NORTH  STREET,  SALEM,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Influenced  By 

Sir  William  Chambers 


To  both  Sir  William  Chambers 
and  Thomas  Chippendale  may 
be  ascribed  the  Chinese  influ¬ 
ence  on  furniture  which  flour¬ 
ished  during  the  reign  of  George 
the  Third. 

1  he  screen  reproduced  above 
reflects  this  influence  both 


m 


Hie  frame,  which  shows  the 
Chinese  open  lattice,  and  in  the 
panels,  which  present  a  Chinese 
market  scene. 

I  he  screen  is  of  exquisite  de¬ 
sign.  1  he  wood  is  mahogany, 
d  lie  panels  are  heavy  canvas 
and  were  painted  with  consid¬ 


erable  delicacy  and  feeling  by 
an  artist  of  the  last  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  painting  is  untouched. 
It  shows  no  flaking  or  chipping. 
Its  colors  have  deepened  and 
mellowed  with  the  softness  that 
age  alone  can  give. 

1  his  screen  is  among  the 
treasures  which  the  director  of 
o nr  Antique  Depart m e n t 
brought  back  from  his  trip  to 
England  and  the  Continent.  You 
are  cordially  invited  to  view  it. 

Correspondence  with  collec¬ 
tors  and  museums  solicited. 


©1123.  S.,  C.  (s’  L.  Co. 


Shreve,  Crump  and  Low  Company 

Founded  in  ft  no 

Jeivelei  s,  Jf  atchmakevs,  Silver  and  Goldsmiths 

147  I  remont  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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ANTI  QU  E  S 


DOOR  KNOCKER  OF  CAST  IRON 


'Price,  5<?  Qents 


A  MONTHLY  PUBLICATION  for  COLLECTORS  &f  AMATEURS 
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VOLUME  THREE 


NUMBER  TWO 


Jlh  ere  Trout  Fishing  and  Q>  lie  cling  -Are  Akin 


WHO  catches  the  greatest  number  of 
large  trout  in  a  season?  The  man 
with  the  luck?  By  no  means.  It  is 
the  man  who  fishes  most  persistently. 

The  same  rule  holds  in  the  collecting  of  an¬ 
tiques.  If  your  friend  and  fellow-colleCtor 
succeeds  in  acquiring  more  rare  specimens 
than  fall  to  you,  the  fad  is  not  attributable 
to  his  better  fortune,  but  to  his  more  stead¬ 
fast  seeking. 

For,  as  rare  specimens  gain  in  rarity,  they 
are,  increasingly,  likely  to  be  here  today  and 
somewhere  else  tomorrow.  He  has  firSt  choice 
of  them,  therefore,  who  is  on  hand  when  they 

I.  SACK,  85  Qh  aides 


appear  in  the  marketplace.  This  requires 
pretty  constant  running  about,  or  reliance 
upon  a  confidential  agent, — or  both. 

For  the  busy  collector,  who  wishes  to  sacrifice 
neither  time  nor  opportunity,  some  associa¬ 
tion  with  a  representative  is  indispensable. 
But  in  my  own  case,  when  I  serve  as  agent,  I 
like  to  have  some  preliminary  acquaintance 
with  my  client. 

Tastes  and  requirements  differ.  As  I  learn 
their  bearing  in  individual  cases,  I  am  able  to 
advise  promptly  and  wisely  when  a  significant 
opportunity  unexpectedly  presents  itself. 

Street ,  Boston,  Mass. 


(MEMBER  of  the  American  Antique  Dealers  Association) 


J.  CORKILL 

[Council  Member  British  Antique  Dealers’  Association] 

Has  a  JV> onder fully  Interesting  Stock  of  Qenuine  Antiques 


/r"'\LD  Brass  and  Copper, 
including  two  of  the  old 
slot  tobacco  boxes  used  a 
hundred  years  ago  in  the 
country  inns  of  England. 

Several  Old  Steel  F'enders 
and  sets  of  Fire  Steels  from 
Whitehaven  Castle, Cumber¬ 
land. 

Old  Pewter  Tankards, 
Plates  and  Dishes. 

Old  Staffordshire  Pottery 
Figures,  and  Cottages. 

Chippendale  and  Sheraton 
Tea  Caddies,  Knife  Boxes 
and  Trays. 


/A  Id)  TIME  Furniture  can 
be  used  to  furnish  a 
country  cottage  at  less  than 
the  cod  of  modern  furniture, 
and  its  value  is  always  in¬ 
creasing. 

9  9  9 

A  set  of  six  single,  rush- 
seated  chairs  and  two  arm 
chairs,  an  oak  gate-leg  table 
and  an  oak  dresser  with  plate 
shelf,  or  a  Welsh  cabinet,  can 
be  bought  quite  cheaply,  and 
will  be  both  a  pleasure  and 
an  investment. 


ROCK  FERRY,  BIRKENHEAD,  SCgGLAND 

10  minutes  from  Liverpool  I  elephone:  Rock  Ferra  198 

20  minutes  from  Chester  Telegrams:  Antiques,  Birkenhead 


K  O  O  P  M  A  N 

FOR  OVER  FORTY  YEARS 

THE  ^A^ri^JJS  HOUSS  OF 

BOSTON 

their  display  of  antiques 
it  is  the  intention  of  Koop- 
man  always  to  avoid  the 
confusion  of  indiscriminate 
multiplicity.  Instead,  a  rigorous  se¬ 
lect  ion  within  certain  well-defined 
fields  establishes  an  assured  level  of 
quality  and  a  definite  unity  of  re¬ 
lationship. 

CThe  resultant  distinction  is,  after 
all,  incidental  to  the  increased  facili¬ 
ties  enjoyed  by  the  customer  who 
seeks  items  whose  Style  is  satisfactory 
and  whose  suitability  may  always  re¬ 
main  unquestioned. 

1 

/<?  BEACON  Street 

Boston  'Telephone,  Haymarket  632  Massachusetts 

[53] 


February  S  ft  l  £ 

**•  -o-'  O  -‘<r  :<*■ 

Begins  February  i— En  d s  February  28 

An  opportunity  to  secure  choice  examples  at 

between -  season  prices 

Antioue  Furniture  ::  Fine  Reproductions 
Painted  Ed  Decorated  Furniture 

on  some  odd  pieces  there  will  he  reductions 
->  ->  •=»  ->•  -> ■  ->■  -»  ->?  ^f' *—  ~)  to  ~)  0 pet  cent.  ®*  •  »•  ■  c*  .«*  •'<»  £«►  .«► 

Sharp  reductions  have  also  been  made  in  the  prices  of 


Ship  (Models  -  /<9% 

English  &  Dutch  Silver  -  -  w% 

famps  Ed  Shades  -  20 % 

-Mirrors  -  15 % 

(Marbles  for  (far den  kj  Sun  \ Tfooni  20 % 
Clocks  -----  /6>% 

6V/<r/  Antique  Qahmets  -  -  10% 

Send  for  Gift  Book 


jferbinanJ)  teller 

216-224  South  Shpinth  Street 

Philadelphia,  Penna. 
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A  TOAST 

T  o  the  Greatest  Business  Organization  in  Our  Country! 

The  United  States  UhCail  Service 

At  the  Call  of  Every  Man,  Woman  and  Child 


Such  service  makes  shopping  by  mail  a  matter  of 
ease  and  satisfaction,  born  of  confidence  in  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  business  concerns  of  this  country  and  in 
the  reliability  of  their  messengers.  To  this  feeling  of 
absolute  confidence 


FOR  a  two-cent  stamp,  by  fa£t  trains,  steamers, 
motors,  airplanes,  vehicles  of  all  descriptions, 
through  fair  weather  and  foul,  surmounting  all  ob¬ 
stacles,  the  faithful  and  efficient  employees  of  Uncle 
Sam  carry  your  message  to  all  parts  of  the  land  and 
bring  back  to  you  a  reply. 

Hong  iMantTg  Jfamous  Antique  is>f)op 

owes  its  large  and  ever-increasing  clientele,  extending  Jersey  and  Sandwich  Glass,  Historical  Flasks,  China’ 
from  coast  to  coast,  of  delighted  mail  order  clients.  Currier  Prints,  Paper  Weights,  Pewter,  Hooked  Rugs, 
LET  us  number  YOU  among  them.  Send  for  our  etc.  Tell  us  of  your  special  interests.  A  courteous  reply 
booklet  telling  of  our  distinctive  furniture,  our  early  will  soon  be  on  its  way  to  you. 

If  you  can  arrange  to  calf  the  shop  is  only  20  minutes  from  Broadway ,  via  Pennsylvania  Station. 

KATHERINE  WILLIS 

272  Hillside  Avenue,  JAMAICA,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Telephone,  Jamaica,  272-w 


-Pf  Hoadley  (flock 

From  Plymouth  Hollow 


TWAS  of  the  road  to  Plymouth  Hollow,  that 
Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  the  father  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  was  speaking  when  he  said 
that  he  had  to  keep  looking  over  the  dash  to  see  if 
the  horse  was  still  there. 

’Twas  to  the  town  of  Plymouth  Hollow,  now 
Thomaston,  that  Silas  Hoadley  came  in  1810  to 
buy  out  Eli  Terry’s  clock  business,  and  go  into 
partnership  with  Seth  Thomas. 

Together  they  made  fine  clocks  which  are  now 
much  sought-for.  In  our  little  Colonial  House  we 
have  a  Hoadley  Tall  Clock  of  _  _* 
choicely  grained  cherry  inlaid  with  2*  /  Si — 
curly  maple,  priced  at  ... 

Other  Mahogany  and  Rosewood 
shelf  or  mantel  clocks  priced from 

1 0.00  to  7 2.00 

^Antique  T(oom 
Jordan  Marsh  Company 

BOSTON 


Burnham’s  Chats  with  Collectors 


IV— MAKE  YOUR  OWN  RUGS 
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CCWTixes 

e^“  ■ 

No.  5 

RUG  PATTERNS 

THE  io  Burnham  Craft  designs 
shown  here  you  can  order  di¬ 
rect  by  numbers,  postage  paid,  at 
the  prices  quoted.  With  each  pat¬ 
tern  is  mailed  instructions,  telling 
you  very  minutely,  in  detail,  “ How 
to  Make  Hooked  Rugs.” 


AifT 


y: 


No.  i.  Jack  Spratt  and  wife . $i.oo 

(Size  28  x  40) 

No.  3.  Welcome  Threshold . 75 

(Size  26  x  40) 

No.  4.  Antique  Landscape .  1.25 

(Size  26  x  74) 

No.  5.  Farmans  Homes .  i-oo 

(Size  25  x  40) 

No.  6.  FloralThreshold . 75 

(Size  25  x  36) 

No.  8.  Floral  Wreath . 75 

(Size  25  x  40) 

No.  9.  Swan  Family .  i-25 

(Size  40  x  60) 

No.  10.  Beautiful  Floral .  1.25 

(Size  40  x  60) 

No.  101.  Naval  Engagement.  .  .  .  1.50 
(Size  32  x  50) 

No.  2' 
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No.  8 


No.  4 

HOOKS 

‘OLT  will  need  not  more  than 
two  hooks:  one  fine,  and  one 
medium. 

25  cents  each,  postpaid. 

FRAMES 

A  large  frame  will  take  a  small 
pattern,  a  small  frame  will  not  take 
a  large  one.  Choose  according  to  your  need. 
No.  7 — 3  feet  long.  .$3.00  each 
No.  4  —  4  feet  long.  .  3.25  each  By 
No.  5  —  5  feet  long.  .  3.50  each  |  Express 
No.  6 — 6  feet  long.  .  3.75  each 

YOUR  OTHER  REQUIREMENTS 
1  recommend  that  you  supply  your  own 
materials  from  the  family  rag  bag.  It  you 
prefer,  however,  materials  for  making  by 
hand ,  jp  to  50  cents  per  pound. 

For  10  cents,  a  pattern  book  of  these  pat¬ 
terns  and  fifteen  others. 

New  Hooked  Rugs  made  to  order,  any  size  or  design 
you  wish. 

Send  your  Old  Hooked  Rugs  here  to  be 
cleansed  and  restored. 

My  famous  collection  of  Old  Hooked 


No.  TO 


No.  9 


R.  W.  BURNHAM,  Ipswich,  Massachusetts 


Telephone,  109  Ipswich 
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Dragpo  or  Defender  of  the  Faith 
A  Tibetan  painting.  Chinese  in  manner  and 
unpleasant  in  subject,  yet  a  very  accom¬ 
plished  work  of  art.  Observe  the  contrast 
between  the  distant  and  the  beatific  calm  in 
the  upper  corners  and  the  overwhelming  dis¬ 
turbance  below.  See  Tibetan  Curios ,  p.  71. 
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A  MAGAZINE  J  o  r  Qollectors  and  Others  WHO  FIND 
INTEREST  IN  T  I  VAC  S  S  <P  S  T  &f  IN  THE 
ARTICLES  OF  DAILY  USE  &  ADORNMENT 
DEVISED  BY  THE  FOREFATHERS 
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Cobwebs  &  Du£t 


! The  Frontispiece 

THE  iconography  of  Oriental  art  is  extra¬ 
ordinarily  complicated,  more  so,  if  possible, 
than  that  of  early  Christian  and  Mediaeval 
art,  a  considerable  part  of  which,  indeed,  probably 
owes  its  origin  to  Oriental  sources.  That  being  the 
case,  there  is  probably  little  or  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  attempting  any  extended  analysis  of  the  Tibetan 
representation  of  Dragpo,  the  Thunderer.  Chinese 
influence  seems  evident  enough  in  the  method  of 
delineation,  and  there  are,  in  the  various  unpleasant 
events  depidled,  several  arresting  suggestions  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century  notions  of  hell 
cherished  by  Italian  painters. 

In  fadt,  there  are  many  elements  here  which  occur 
in  early  attempts  to  pidture  the  Christian  conception 
of  a  last  judgment.  These  considerations  led  to  query¬ 
ing  some  of  the  learned  ones  of  the  Newark  Public 
Library  as  to  the  identity  and  personal  disposition 
of  this  Dragpo,  whom  the  Tibetan  artist  has  rep¬ 
resented  in  such  extremely  unsympathetic  guise. 
Here  is  the  response.  To  the  Attic  it  all  seemed  clear 
enough  except  the  last  sentence,  until,  with  parental 
memory  serving  as  interpreter,  its  subtle  meaning 
spread  across  the  mind  like  dawn  in  a  vacant  sky. 
So  here  is  the  explanation  of  Dragpo  as  it  came: 

“There  is  nothing  more  confusing  to  the  Oc¬ 
cidental  mind  than  the  multiplicity  of  personalities 
among  which  the  minds  of  Buddhists  disport  them¬ 
selves  with  equanimity.  Many  Americans  find  the 
‘Three  Persons  in  one  God’  of  orthodox  Christianity 
difficult  of  comprehension.  And  the  most  orthodox 
get  around  their  difficulty  by  the  formula,  ‘This  I 
apprehend,  but  I  do  not  attempt  to  comprehend.’ 

“The  Buddhist  has  his  Buddha — but  he  has  him  of 
several  types:  the  general  type  is  the  Muni,  or  saint 
type.  It  is  figured  as  a  mendicant  monk,  without 
ornaments,  with  tonsured  hair.  It  appears  generally 


upon  a  lotus  flower,  the  symbol  of  divine  birth. 
Then  there  are  the  Bodhisat  type,  the  mild,  calm 
form,  called  Z’i-wa,  or  Santi,  or  Siva;  the  angry  type, 
T’o-wo,  the  howler,  or  storm-deity;  the  fiercest  fiend 
type,  Dragpo  or  Drag-s’e,  including  the  lord-fiends. 
Dragpo,  therefore,  is  Buddha,  but  he  is  also  a  howling 
fiend.  And  if  you  find  the  conception  troublesome,  that 
is  because  you  are  a  crass  westerner,  in  need  of  some 
hundreds  of  generations  of  cultured  ancestors.  And  yet, 
haven’t  some  of  you  a  parallel  in  your  own  nurseries?’’ 

It  would  be  fascinating — though  unprofitable — to 
enter  into  the  question  of  temperamental  mul¬ 
tiplicity  as  it  turns  Buddhas,  or  babes,  from  som¬ 
nolent  saints  to  howling  demons.  It  would  be,  for 
the  moment,  equally  unprofitable  to  discuss  whether, 
in  the  pidture,  the  various  attendant  demons  are 
individual  devils,  performing  more  or  less  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  strenuous  creature  who  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  scene,  or  instead,  are  merely  sub¬ 
manifestations  of  what  Dragpo  on  the  rampage  can 
accomplish  all  by  himself.  Devotees  of  effedtive 
pidtorial  symbols,  however,  will  have  to  search 
long  and  hard  before  they  will  find  anywhere  in  art  a 
much  livelier  suggestion  of  mad  destruction  driving 
forth  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  than  is  discoverable  in 
this  not  unusually  notable  Tibetan  painting. 

W illiam  Savery  s  Signature 

Of  William  Savery,  Philadelphia  cabinet  maker, 
little  or  nothing  was  known  until  a  label  of  his  was 
discovered  in  a  lowboy  in  the  old  Manor  House  of 
Van  Cortland  Park,  New  York.  That  label  helped  in 
identifying  a  style,  but  it  threw  no  light  on  the  man 
Savery,  or  on  his  occupation  beyond  the  fadt  that  he 
made  “all  sorts  of  chairs  and  joiner’s  work.”  One 
item  in  the  joiner’s  accomplishment  of  those  days — 
and  often  of  these,  as  well — was,  apparently,  the 
making  of  coffins.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  T. 
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Signature  of  William  Savf.ry 

Photographed  from  a  receipted  bill.  The  pin  laid  across  the 

upper  right-hand  corner  is  an  old  time  hand-made  article  with  which  some  of  the  Wallis’ 
documents  were  fastened  together.  Courtesy  Dr.  T.  Kenneth  Wood. 


Kenneth  Wood,  of  Muncy,  Pennsylvania,  the  Attic 
is  able  to  present  hitherto  unpublished  evidence  ot 
Saverv’s  activity  in  this  latter  branch  of  his  trade. 
It  consists  ot  a  receipted  bill  addressed  to  Samuel 
Wallis,  for  the  making  of  “a  mahogany  coffin  with 
silver  handles  for  his  daughter,  3  foot  2  bottom.”  The 
bill  is  here  reproduced  in  facsimile. 

The  hypercritical  rhetorician  may  discover  ambigu¬ 
ity  in  Savery’s  methods  of  expression,  and  the 
chirographer  may  criticise  his  handwriting  as  lacking 
the  precise  elegance  which  characterized  that  of 
John  G  oddard,  for  example.  Yet  his  signature  is  not 
lacking  in  either  style  or  dignity.  There  is  ground  for 
query  as  to  whether  bill,  receipt,  and  signature  are, 
all  three,  by  the  same  hand.  Comparison  of  the 
capital  letters  “S”  and  “W”  as  they  appear  in  the 
“Samuel  Wallace”  of  the  bill  and  the  “William 
Savery”  of  the  receipt  should  dispel  doubt  as  to  the 
single  authorship  of  these  two  items  of  the  document. 
Savery’s  own  signature  is  more  firmly  inscribed  than 
the  other  words  of  the  bill,  but  the  forms  of  the  letters 
in  the  two  instances  are  virtually  identical.  But  the 
few  words  acknowledging  receipt  of  payment  betray, 
in  both  phrasing  and  penmanship,  the  person  of 
Samuel  Wallis,  whose  name,  be  it  observed,  is  spelled 
otherwise  in  the  acknowledgment  than  in  the  bill. 

c. Another  Philadelphia  Qabinet  PhfCa\er 

This  Samuel  Wallis,  so  Dr.  Wood  informs  the 
Attic,  was  a  Philadelphia  merchant,  ship  owner  and 
land  speculator.  He  was  a  Quaker,  born  1736,  in 
Patuxet,  Calvert  County,  Maryland.  He  died  in 
Philadelphia  of  yellow  fever  in  1792.  Wallis,  who  was, 


in  various  business  matters,  associated  with  Judge 
James  Wilson,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence,  maintained,  in  addition  to  his  Philadelphia 
home,  an  extensive  establishment  on  a  huge  estate  in 
Tycoming  county,  which  he  called  Muncy  Farms. 

He  was  married  in  1769,  to  Lydia  Hollingsworth 
of  Philadelphia.  The  coffin,  which  Savery  made  at 
his  behest,  was  for  the  couple’s  first-born  child. 

Examination  of  the  papers  of  Samuel  Wallis  reveals 
half  a  dozen  bills  for  fine  furniture,  among  them  one 
submitted,  with  receipt,  by  William  Wayne.  This  is 
sufficiently  interesting  to  be  reprinted  in  full: — 

February  18,  1770. 

Samuel  Wallace  [Wallis]  to  William  Wayne 


To  a  case  of  Mahogany  Drawers  &  Table  25—  0-0 
[Later  called  a  “Highboy”] 


To  a  Mahogany  Desk  &  Casters  . 

•  LI-  /-6 

To  a  Walnut  Bura  [bureau?]  Table  . 

0 

1 

0 

1 

[Later  called  a  “Lowboy”] 

To  a  High  Post  Bed  Sted  .... 

I-IC-O 

To  Curtain  Rods  for  ditto 

O 

1 

OO 

7 

0 

To  Painting  Ditto . 

0-10-0 

To  Bottom  &  Line  for  Ditto  . 

0 

O' 

7 

0 

To  a  Low  Posted  Bed . 

.  1-  5-0 

To  Painting  Ditto . 

0-  7-6 

To  Bottom  &  Line  for  Ditto  . 

0-19-0 

To  a  Pine  Table . 

0-16-c 

To  a  Large  Ironing  Board 

.  0-15-0 

To  Six  Mahogany  Chairs  .... 

.  1 2-  0-0 

61-12-0 

By  Cash  of  Your  Sell 

.  18-  0-0 

By  Cash  ot  Rubin  Haynes 

.  40-  0-0 

<;8-  0-0 

Balance  Due . 

3-12-0 

Rec.  Dec.  24  1770  of  Samuel  Wallis 

three  pounds  twelve  shillings  in  full  of  all  acc. 

William  Wayne 
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This,  by  the  way,  is  the  first  time,  in  so  far  as  the 

I  Attic  is  aware,  that  William  Wayne  has  been 
quoted  in  the  annals  of  Philadelphia  cabinet-makers. 
That  he  was  no  insignificant  person  is  indicated  by 
the  price  asked  and  received  for  the  mahogany 
highboy  and  the  desk.  These  two  pieces  are  quite 
likely  to  have  displayed  some  carving  after  the 
manner  for  which  Philadelphia  pieces  are  still  famous. 

But  what  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  two 
beds?  The  painted  furniture  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  is  familiar  enough:  but  Wallis  was  a  Quaker 
and  the  name  of  William  Wayne  certainly  is  far 
from  suggesting  Teutonic  antecedents.  Furthermore, 
what  kind  of  painted  bed  decoration  would  have 
accorded  with  the  elegance  of  a  mahogany  “drawers 
and  table”  and  the  sobriety  of  a  walnut  “bura 
table?”  Perhaps  the  painting  was  merely  some  sort 
of  varnish  application:  but,  if  so,  why  was  it  em¬ 
phasized  solely  in  the  case  of  the  beds? 

Old  ‘Time  Furniture  Trices 

- - - - - - - ; 

While  prices  are  under  discussion,  the  Attic  will 

attempt  to  reopen  an  old  topic.  In  Antiques  for 
May  1922*,  the  editor  ventured  to  question  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  even  a  facsimile  bill  of  John  Goddard’s, 
calling  for  £440  in  payment  for  ten  mahogany  chair 
frames  at  £44  each.  However  seemingly  overwhelm¬ 
ing  the  evidence  of  a  genuine  document,  it  remains  be¬ 
yond  belief  that  any  one  in  the  American  Colonies  was 
buying  chairs  at  £44  each,  except  as  the  price  included 
some  collateral  transaction  not  numerated  in  the  bill. 

The  Goddard  bill  is  dated  1775.  In  I77°  William 
Wayne  charged  Samuel  Wallis  £2  each  for  six 
mahogany  chairs.  At  approximately  the  same  time, 
Chippendale’s  prices  to  his  noble  customers  in 
England  were  on  a  scale  but  little  higher.  Here  are 
some  random  excerpts  taken  from  photographic  re¬ 
productions  of  Chippendale  bills  published  by  Mac- 
quoid  in  his  English  Furniture: — 

“10  mahogany  parlour  chairs  covered  with  horse¬ 
hair  and  double  brass  nails  £12-10;  2  mahogany 
elbow  chairs  to  match  £7;  a  mahogany  elbow  chair 
covered  with  black  leather  and  brass  nails  £3-10;  6 
mahogany  chairs  with  arms  for  the  library,  the 
carving  exceeding  rich  in  the  antique  taste,  the  seats 
covered  with  green  hair  cloth  £36.”  A  bill  of  1775 
notes  ”10  cabriole  chairs  without  arms,  richly  carved, 
neatly  japanned  yellow,  and  white  varnished, 
stuffed  and  covered  with  green  damask  and  finished 
with  gilt  nails  £44.” 

In  the  light  of  these  comparisons  what  is  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  John  Goddard’s  ever  having  received  £44 
each  for  his  chairs,  —  twenty  times  Wayne’s  price, 
seven  times  Chippendale’s  charge  for  elaborate  work? 

*Vol.  I,  p.  207. 
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Tread  Softly 

Often  it  is  the  small  things  of  the  world  that  make 
the  most  stir;  perhaps  because  they  can  scramble 
about  so  much  faster  than  more  ponderous,  and 
hence  slow-moving,  bodies.  A  case  in  point  is  the 
antique  bug  that  found  an  alighting  place  on  the 
cover  of  Antiques  for  December.  That  apparently 
hardshelled  and  unsympathetic  insedt  has  been 
productive  of  more  correspondence  than  any  other 
single  item  that  has  been  discussed  in  the  Attic  or  in 
the  more  formal  precindts  of  this  magazine. 

Apparently  these  iron  bootjacks  are  more  widely 
disseminated,  and  occur  in  greater  variety,  than  had 
been  dreamed  of  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Attic.  It 
was,  for  example,  something  of  a  saddening  surprise 
to  learn  from  a  Connecticut  correspondent  that  her 
family  are  happy  possessors  of  an  exadt  duplicate 
of  the  Attic  bug,  which  duplicate,  further,  was 
purchased  not  longer  ago  than  1915 — for  the  sum  of 
nine  cents — from  Sears-Roebuck  in  Chicago,  a  firm 
not  hitherto  credited  with  antiquarian  proclivities.  A 
happy  antidote  comes  from  a  Philadelphia  household 
which  harbors  two  such  bugs — heirlooms  from  grand¬ 
father  days.  One  of  these  indubitably  elderly  in¬ 
serts  measures  nine  and  one  half  inches  in  length 
and  boasts  gold  spots  on  his  back.  The  other,  eleven 
inches  long,  is  stamped  on  the  under  side  with  the 
name  of  ‘‘Harbsper  Bros.  &  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.” 
From  Gloucester  comes  news  of  a  bug  marked, 
“Daniel,  Rue  de  la  Fidelite,  Paris.”  Other  members  of 
the  Attic  circle,  now  dwellers  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 
cherish  an  ancestral  bug  that  once  did  foot  service  at 
Walnut  Hill,  Maine.  And  as  the  Attic  goes  to  the 
printer,  a  Washington  correspondent  reports  en¬ 
counter  with  another  bug — of  iron  —  in  the  French 
city  of  Tours. 

or  s  fuiet  Qomp  anion 

A  clear  approach  to  an  explanation  of  this  variety 
of  possible  origins  comes  from  a  nationally  distin¬ 
guished  friend,  who,  in  matters  of  ferrous  entomol- 
ogy,  prefers  that  his  name  be  withheld.  But  he  re¬ 
marks:  “Thirty-three  years  ago,  as  a  boy,  I  worked 
in  the  moulding  shop  of  a  foundry  in  Cornwall,  Eng¬ 
land.  At  that  time,  men  used  to  make  bootjacks  of 
this  identical  pattern  for  themselves,  more  or  less 
surreptitiously.  I  saw  many  such  made.  In  two  or 
three  cases  that  I  recall  they  were  made  of  brass,  and 
I  well  remember  the  circumstances  and  the  men  who 
made  them.” 

In  another  letter  the  same  correspondent,  who  is  a 
collector  in  several  fields,  continues:  “I  do  not  pay 
much  attention  to  iron  objebls,  whether  cast  or 
wrought.  Occasionally  I  am  amused  by  learned  dis- 
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quisitions  about  pieces  which,  I  am  sure,  were  just 
made  by  workmen  ‘on  the  q.t.,’  as  we  used  to  say. 
Door-stops,  fancy  table  tops,  mantel  ornaments, 
match-holders,  stands  for  the  old-fashioned  ironing- 
box,  etc.,  were  always  so  made  more  or  less  commonly 
in  the  shop,  in  the  days  before  stridt  regulations  made 
it  impossible.” 

The  upshot  of  all  this  —  assuming,  of  course,  the 
possibility  of  an  upshot — is  that  certain  articles  of 
common  use  in  certain  materials  may  be  produced  and 
reproduced  for  generations  without  undergoing  any 
appreciable  alteration  in  style;  while  the  material  it¬ 
self  is  often  of  a  nature  which  defies  any  effort  direct¬ 
ed  toward  an  accurate  determination  of  age.  The 
claims  of  fashion  pass  them  by.  Once  a  satisfactory 
balance  between  utility  and  ornamentation  has  been 
struck,  fancy  makes  no  attempt  at  elaboration. 

Thus  the  bootjack  bug  remains  a  bootjack  bug, 
with  no  evolutionary  ambition  and  no  evolutionary 
capability  beyond  the  occasional  acquisition  of  gold 
spots  upon  his  back.  So  long  as  reluctant  boots  re¬ 
quire  to  be  pried  loose  from  tired  feet,  so  long  will  he 
stand  and  wait,  performing  mayhap  between  whiles, 
in  the  needful,  if  unexciting,  capacity  of  door-stop. 

(‘lav  in  the  Ha?ids  of  the  Cjlass  //  or\ [er 

Apparently  those  who  dwell  in  the  vicinity  of  glass 
cup-plates  should  be  disciples  of  disarmament.  The 
clapboards  of  the  Attic  have  quite  creaked  with  pro¬ 
tests  against  what  have  been  characterized,  virtually, 
as  attempts  toscuttle  the  good  ship  Benjamin  Franklin 


on  its  glassy  sea  by  overloading  it  with  doubts  as  to 
the  genealogy  of  certain  resembling  relatives. 

Far  be  it  from  the  Attic  to  be  concerned  in  scuttling 
anything, — from  coal-bin  to  Flying  Dutchman.  Equal¬ 
ly  far  be  it  from  intention  further  to  disturb  the  sereni¬ 
ty  of  the  nation  by  quarreling  with  Flenry  Clay.  On 
cup-plates  he  appears  in  almost  as  many  variants  as 
are  produceable  by  the  combination  of  different  bor¬ 
ders,  different  edgings,  and  a  changeable  number  of 
stars.  In  addition,  there  is  the  famous  “ Henry  Clay 
turned  to  the  right,”  which  probably  does  not  rep¬ 
resent  Henry  Clay  at  all. 

In  the  midst  of  this  considerable  group  of  Clay 
images,  another  type  has  recently  been  discovered, 
which  some  are  inclined  to  call  ” Henry  Clay  turned 
to  the  wrong.”  It  is  published  here  side  by  side  with  its 
closest  analogue  among  the  generally  accepted  types. 
The  careful  observer  will  note,  without  much  diffi¬ 
culty,  both  similarities  and  differences.  Quite  evi¬ 
dently  the  two  plates  are  from  different  moulds. 
That  in  which  the  example  at  the  right  was  cast 
shows  less  careful  making  than  the  other, — a  fadt  1 
more  apparent  in  the  reeding  of  the  cornucopias  and  s 
in  the  form  of  the  letters  than  at  any  other  point. 
This,  in  itself,  would  seem  to  imply  a  later  date  of 
produdtion.  Whether  or  not  this  Henry  Clay  is  to  be 
admitted  into  the  official  category  of  historical  cup- 
plates  is  not  for  Antiques  to  say.  Decision  really  lies  : 
with  the  Society  of  Cup-plate  Colledtors  now  form-  ; 
ing.  In  the  meantime,  the  most,  and  the  least,  that 
the  Attic  can  do  is  to  exhibit  any  new  discoveries 
and  give  opportunity  for  judging  of  their  merits. 


Henry  Clay  Cup-Plates 

That  at  the  left  is  a  well  recognized  example  long  known  to  collectors.  That  at  the  right  has  recently  attracted  attention  as  a  claimant  to  recognition  which  I 
authorities  are  inclined  to  deny.  Courtesy  of  IV.  B.  Brockway. 
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Fig.  1 — Block-Front  Dressing-Table 

Made  of  San  Domingo  mahogany.  Marked,  “Made  by  John  Townsend, 
August,  1783,  Newport,  R.  I.” 


Fig.  2 — -Cherry  Dressing-Table 

Block-front,  three  drawers.  A  Connecticut  example.  Owned  by  the  author. 


More  Light  on  the  Block-Front 

By  Malcolm  A.  Norton 


{Introductory  Note:  —For  this  serious  and  careful  study  collectors  owe 
much  to  Mr.  Norton.  His  conclusions  may  not  find  complete  acceptance. 
It  is,  however,  quite  evident  from  the  tone  of  his  article  that  such  ac¬ 
ceptance  is  the  last  thing  that  he  is  after.  He  is  seeking  further  illumina¬ 
tion  of  a  perplexing  subject  which,  in  so  far  as  yet  known,  is  insufficiently 
documented.  Such  light  as  he  himself  is  able  to  contribute  he  generously 
offers.  Others  who  feel  that  they  command  the  resources  for  either  inten¬ 
sifying  or  diminishing  the  candle-power  thus  far  developed,  can — in  all 
fairness — hardly  fail  to  spare  them  as  readily  as  does  Mr.  Norton.  It  is 
only  through  presentation  of  all  available  data,  and  their  interpretation, 
that  a  reasonable  approximation  of  accurate  knowledge  may  be  obtained. 
The  scholarship  of  collecting  requires  frankness  and  cooperation.  —  Ed.] 

HE  very  interesting 
and  instructive  article 
by  Walter  A.  Dyer  in 
Antiques*  for  May,  1922,  I 
read  with  great  pleasure. 

The  origin  and  the  makers 
of  block-front  pieces  offer  a 
subjeCt  of  intense  interest  to 
every  lover  of  American  an¬ 
tiques.  I  was,  however,  sur¬ 
prised  to  read  on  page  207 
the  following:  “Mr.  Duncan 
A.  H  azard,  recorder  of 
deeds  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  in 
his  investigation  says  he  has 
studied  the  work  of  other 
early  Newport  cabinet-mak¬ 
ers  and  has  found  nothing  to 
suggest  that  any  of  them 
ever  attempted  work  in  the 
same  class  as  the  God- 

*Volume  I,  p.  203. 


dards’.”  Here  is  shown  a  three-shell  block-front  bureau  of 
San  Domingo  mahogany,  which,  I  believe,  is  quite  equal 
to  the  work  of  either  John  or  Thomas  Goddard  (Fig.  /). 
On  the  inside  bottom  of  the  upper  drawer  is  glued  a  piece 
of  faded  and  age-worn  paper  with  the  following  inscription: 
“Made  by  John  Townsend 
Newport  R.  I. 

August  1783” 

In  the  same  family  is  a  mahogany  block-front  grand¬ 
father’s  clock, f  a  perfectly  wonderful  piece  of  workman¬ 
ship,  with  the  same  name 
and  date  on  the  inside  of  the 
door.  They  were  both  in¬ 
herited  by  their  present 
owner  from  an  ancestor  who 
was  one  of  the  Colonial  min¬ 
isters  of  Wethersfield, Conn., 
and  who  brought  them  from 
Newport  where  he  had  once 
been  located. 

Mr.  James  Davidson,  of 
New  London,  Conn.,  has  a 
block-front  secretary  with 
the  inscription  (Fig.  6) : 
“Made  by  Job  Townsend 
in  Newport” 

Many  old-time  collectors 
have  known  of  these  Town¬ 
send  pieces  for  years.  There 
were  evidently  two  Towns¬ 
ends  as  well  as  two  Goddards 


Fig.  j  —  Cherry  Block-Front  Dressing-Table  ( Connecticut  type) 
Unusual  in  that  the  blocking  does  not  extend  to  lower  part  of  bottom  drawer. 


JNot  illustrated. 
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Fig.  4. —  Detail  of  Knee-Hole  Dressing-Table 

Attributed  to  Goddard.  From  Antiques  for  May,  1922  (p.  207). 

in  Newport,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Hazard  will  be 
able  to  learn  and  tell  us  more  about  them  and  their  work. 

I  am  not  quite  satisfied  that  the  Goddards  originated 
the  block-front,  or,  indeed,  that  the  type  originated  in 
Newport.  I  he  Connecticut  pieces,  of  which  I  have  four  ex¬ 
amples,  three  of  which  are  here  shown,  are,  in  my  opinion, 
as  early  as  the  Newport  pieces,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Davidson  piece.  Many  Connecticut  examples  are  of  cherry, 
a  wood  which  we  often  find  in  pieces  of  a  much  earlier 
date  than  those  of  the  same  style  made  in  mahogany.* 

I  am  inclined  to  place  the  cherry  three-shell,  three- 
drawer  bureau,  here  shown  (Fig.  3),  earlier  than  the  God¬ 
dard  examples,  but  not  earlier  than  the  Davidson  piece, 
although  I  have  no  data  in  proof  of  this  belief  other  than 
this  faCt;  out  of  the  seven  three-shell  block-front  cherry 

*1  own  one  piece,  however,  a  cherry  bonnet-top  chest-on-chest,  with  the 
maker’s  name  and  the  date  1803.  Cherry  was  abundant  in  the  lower  Connecticut 
valley  in  the  old  days,  and  most  of  the  furniture  made  there,  from  as  early  as 
1700  until  as  late  as  1820,  was  made  of  that  wood.  It  is  next  to  impossible,  with¬ 
out  the  maker’s  name  and  the  date  on  the  piece,  to  tell  even  approximately  the 
aCtual  age  of  a  cherry  piece.  My  1803  chest-on-chest  is  generally  classed  as  of 
1765,  and  the  attribution  would  normally  pass  unchallenged. 


Fig.  5 —  Detail  of  Fig.  1 


pieces  which  1  have  seen,  tour  have  three  drawers.  The 
front  feet  are  ball  and  claw,  and  the  rear  feet,  long  ogee 
bracket  feet.  The  identity  of  every  detail  shows  that  these 
seven  pieces  were  all  made  by  the  same  man.  The  shells 
are  as  handsome  as  those  on  any  of  the  Newport  pieces, 
the  workmanship  is  as  fine,  but  the  style  of  the  three 
drawers  is  cruder,  and  this,  with  the  mixing  of  the  feet, 
I  believe,  indicates  an  origin  earlier  than  that  of  the 
Newport  pieces.f 

It  looks  to  me  as  if  the  Newport  craftsmen  may  have 
copied  from  the  Connecticut  Valley  makers  and  more 
fully  developed  their  block-front  furniture.  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Erving’s  Connecticut  Valley  cherry  bureau  is  more  like 
the  Newport  pieces.  It  has  four  drawers,  and  fluted 
corners  and  the  usual  three  shells.  I  feel  sure  indeed  that 
all  of  these  four-drawer  pieces  are  later  than  are  the  three- 
drawer  examples.  It  is  at  least  possible  that  the  Con- 

f'The  line  of  reasoning  offered  at  this  point  suggests  an  interesting  question. 
After  all,  in  the  case  of  furniture — or  of  any  other  form  of  art  expression — is  the 
crude  example,  exhibiting  mixed  elements  of  style,  to  be  viewed  as  early  and 
tentative  or  as  late  and  degeneratively  ecleftic? — Ed. 
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nebticut  craftsmen, 
seeing  how  well  the 
Newport  craftsmen 
succeeded  in  copy¬ 
ing  their  work,  fol¬ 
lowed  them  up  with 
pieces  like  that  of 
Mr.  Erving’s.* 

I  have  a  cherry 
block-front  sec¬ 
retary  which  was 
found  in  Cromwell, 
Conn.,  thirteen 


miles  below  Hartford,  and  was,  for  many  generations,  in 
the  Stowe  family.  It  is  a  typical,  rather  plain,  Connecticut 
piece,  as  the  early  craftsmen  made  their  pieces  largely  to 
order,  and  to  suit  the  pocketbooks  of  their  customers. 

The  block-front  desk  (Fig.  7)  belonged  to  the  Elizabeth 
Whiting  family  of  Litchfield,  Conn.  The  house  in  which  it 
was  found  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  that  town,  but  there  is  no 
record  to  show  how  old  the  desk  is.  It  is  made  of  almost 
black  San  Domingo  mahogany.  It  is  interesting  and 
unique  on  account  of  the  French  or  Hepplewhite  feet, 
which  are  original.  It  is  the  only  block-front  piece  with  this 
style  of  feet  which  I  have  seen.  All  of  the  best  experts 

illustrated  in  Lockwood’s  Colonial  Furniture  (edition  of  1921),  Vol.  I,  p.  133. 


Fig.  6  —  Mahogany  Sec¬ 
retary 

Upper  pidture  shows  secretary 
with  cupboard  top  in  place. 
Second  shows  desk  with  cup¬ 
board  removed  and  leaf 
dropped  to  exhibit  interior 
blocking  and  shell  carving. 
Third  shows  cabinet  door  open 
and  label  of  “Job  Townsend 
in  Newport.”  An  early  type. 
Courtesy  James  Davidson,  New 
London,  Conn. 
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Fig.  7 — Block-Front  Desk 

The  moulding  at  the  base  and  the  Hepplewhite  legs  offer  an  interesting 
stylistic  anachronism.  Owned  by  the  author. 


pronounce  them  original.  It  was  without  doubt  made  in 
Connecticut,  where  independent  styles  of  feet  are  not 
unusual.  The  writer  owns  a  cherry  highboy  made  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley,  the  two  front  feet  of  which  are  ball 
and  claw  and  the  two  rear  feet  the  usual  Dutch  type. 

The  small,  curved  block-front  bureau  {Fig.  8)  is  of  a 
style  that  has  been  found  in  and  around  Newburyport, 
Salem,  and  Boston,  but  not  often  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  although  several  are  owned  there,  and  the  owners 
claim  them  to  be  Connecticut  family  pieces.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  front  is  called  by  dealers  and  others  the  circu¬ 
lar  or  round  blocking;  whereas  the  usual  blocking  is 
known  as  square  blocking.  Mr.  Dyer  suggests  that  the 
circular  blocking  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  serpentine  front, 
and  it  strongly  looks  that  way. 

The  circular  block-front  must  be  the  oldest,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  first  block-front  made,  and  this  style  of  blocking, 
by  the  preponderence  of  evidence,  originated  in  or  near 
Boston.  That  city  has,  in  my  opinion,  the  strongest  claim 
to  having  originated  the  block-front.  None  of  the  three- 
shell  pieces  that  I  have  seen,  however,  came  from  Boston 
or  its  vicinity.  Either  the  Connecticut  Valley  craftsmen 
or  the  Newport  craftsmen  were  the  first  to  use  them.  How- 
ever,  I  make  this  statement  guardedly,  for  there  were 
great  craftsmen  in  and  all  around  Boston.  That  is  where 
the  greatest  wealth  and  culture  was,  and  its  people  fur¬ 
nished  their  homes  with  the  best  that  our  American  crafts¬ 
men  could  turn  out. 

Figure  i  in  Mr.  Dyer’s  article  should  be  attributed  to 
the  Boston  or  North  Shore  craftsmen,  unless  there  is  posi¬ 
tive  evidence  to  the  contrary.  I  have  never  elsewhere  seen 
such  plain  feet  on  a  piece  credited  to  John  Goddard.  Yet 
all  craftsmen  always  made  whatever  design  pleased  their 
customers. 

The  Davidson  mahogany  secretary  {Fig.  6)  is  the  oldest 
type  of  square  block-front  I  have  ever  seen,  and  Mr. 
Davidson  informs  me  that  Mr.  Lockwood  has  made  the 


Fig.  8 —  Mahogany  Block-Front  Dresser 

Unusual  bracket  feet.  Circular  blocking.  Owned  by  the  author. 


same  statement  to  him.  It  has  a  flat  top  with  blocking 
on  the  doors  and  on  the  interior  drawers,  showing  quite 
a  handsome  interior.  The  large  drawers  are  straight 
without  blocking.  This  piece  looks  as  if  it  were  the  start¬ 
ing  of  the  block-front  pieces,  yet  the  blocking  is  not 
circular. 

It  offers  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  the  block-front’s 
origination  in  Newport,  yet  I  still  believe  that  the  circular 
blocking  is  the  oldest  and  the  first  blocking  ever  found  on 
New  England  furniture.  Unfortuately,  this  Davidson  secre¬ 
tary  has  no  date,  but  examination  of  it  will  convince  any 
student  that  it  is  earlier  than  any  known  Goddard  piece. 
If,  therefore,  the  block-front  originated  in  Newport,  it  is 
quite  likely  to  have  originated  with  Job  Townsend  and  to 
have  been  brought  to  its  highest  state  of  perfection  by 
John  Goddard  and  John  Townsend.  The  Goddards,  being 
the  best  known  today,  are,  like  the  Willards  and  their 
clocks,  getting  credit  for  many  pieces  that  were  never  made 
by  them.  Has  any  one  ever  seen  the  name  of  John  or 
Thomas  Goddard  on  any  block-front?  I  have  not  enjoyed 
that  good  fortune.  Yet  there  must  be  a  number  of  such 
pieces  or  we  should  not  know  the  little  that  we  do  know 
about  the  Goddards. 

I  have  not  discovered  a  Connecticut  or  North  Shore 
block-front  with  the  maker’s  name  or  date  on  it,  yet  there 
must  be  a  few  such  pieces  and  I  hope  some  one  will  call 
the  attention  of  Antiques  to  them. 

I  have,  during  several  years,  made  a  careful  study  of 
block-fronts,  with  the  following  result:  I  believe  they  are 
the  outgrowth  of  the  serpentine-front  pieces;  that  they 
were  developed  gradually  by  Boston,  Connecticut,  and 
Newport  craftsmen,  and  reached  their  highest  develop¬ 
ment  at  the  hands  of  the  Newport  workmen.  To  say  that 
they  originated  in  Newport  is,  to  judge  from  the  pieces  I 
have  seen,  claiming  too  much.  Yet,  I  shall  look  eagerly 
for  any  information  on  the  subjeCt  which  the  readers  of 
Antiques  will  send  to  the  magazine. 
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Latch  and  Door  Knocker 


Bv  Roger  Warner 


House” 

Mass. 


[Introductory  Note: — This  brief  appreciation,  which  makes  no  pre¬ 
tense  of  being  more  than  an  outline  sketch,  will  serve,  perhaps,  to  diredt 
attention  to  a  large  subjedt  on  which  detailed  information  is  lacking.  If 
promises  hold,  Antiques  hopes  to  be  of  use,  ere  long,  in  helping  to 
make  up  the  deficiency.  —  Ed.] 

EARLY  American  latches  and  knockers 
were  admirably  suitable.  They  belonged 
'  to  their  doors,  and  played  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  harmonious  entrance  units  which 
we  admire  so  much  today.  Their  study  is  full  of 
interest  for  those  who  take  pride  in  America’s 
artistic  past.  Their  selection,  too,  for  use  on  the 
homes  of  today  gives  unusual  chances  for  per¬ 
sonal  expression,  for  the  securing  of  that  rare — 
though  much  discussed — quality,  individuality. 

Consider,  first  of  all,  America’s  “iron  age”  in 
hardware,  which  we  are  just  beginning  to  appre¬ 
ciate.  The  early  buildings — Gothic  in  stylistic 
affiliations — eredled  by  the  English  colonists  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  furnished  most  inter¬ 
esting  latches  and  knockers  of  wrought  iron. 

Such  hardware  was  supplied  by  the  village  blacksmith, 
who  was  a  craftsman  indeed;  for  he  wrought  on  his 
anvil  not  only  nails  and  hardware  for  each  new  house, 
but  a  variety  of  farm  tools,  as  well  as  andirons,  fire  sets, 
and  shoes  for  the  horses  of  a  whole  country  side.  And  he 
toiled  with  much  care  and  considerable  originality,  as  his 
handiwork  shows.  Naturally  enough,  he  followed  training 
received  in  Old  England.  He  instructed  his  apprentices  to 
fashion  the  forms  which  he  knew  so  well,  and  they,  in  turn, 
their  apprentices,  so  that  the  early  English  styles  persisted 
for  many  years. 

The  pear-shaped  ring  (Fig.  /),  which  served  as  knocker 
on  the  first  of  our  Colonial  dwellings,  was  door-handle  and 
latch  as  well,  for  at  its  pivot  it  released  the  catch  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  door.  Its  counterpart  may  be  seen  today  on  the 
doors  of  the  quaint  half-timbered  cottages  of  Essex  and 
Surrey. 

Fortunately,  a  complete  first-period  Colonial  door  has 
been  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Deerfield,  Massachu¬ 
setts.*  This,  the  oaken  door  of  the  old  Indian  House, 
scarred  in  the  attack  of  1704  by  savage  tomahawks,  which 

‘Discussed  at  length  in  Old-Time  New  England,  for  January,  1922,  p.  167. 


Fig.  i  —  Latch  and 
Knocker 

From  the  “Old  Indian 


at  Deerfield, 


in  one  place  hacked  clear  through  the  thick  battens,  is 
adorned  with  just  the  kind  of  wrought-iron  latch  and 
knocker  described.  The  ring  was  placed  slightly  off  centre, 
and  at  a  height  convenient  for  the  hand.  Taken  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  wrought-iron  nail  heads  which 
stud  the  door  in  diagonal  lines,  it  imparts  a 
delightfully  simple  charm  to  the  doorway.  The 
few  but  vigorous  elements  of  decoration  lift  such 
a  structure  entirely  out  of  the  barn-door  class, 
though  it  is  almost  as  lacking  in  embellishment. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century — 
and  possibly  earlier — there  was  used  upon  the 
Colonial  door  the  separate  iron  door-handle  in 
conjunction  with  a  latch  (Fig.  5).  It  was  finely 
wrought,  altogether  graceful,  and  nicely  tapered 
to  fit  the  hand.  It  terminated  at  either  end  in  a 
triangular  piece  of  thin  hammered  iron,  which 
was  often  given  an  extra  twist  or  fanciful  curve 
in  keeping  with  the  blacksmith-craftsman’s 
humour  of  the  moment.  Sometimes  a  decoration 
occurred  in  the  centre  of  the  handle — a  series 
of  ridges,  or  the  initials  of  the  owner  impressed  with  a 
chisel. 

This  style  of  door-handle  was  used  all  through  the 
eighteenth  century  and  even  into  the  nineteenth,  until  the 
passion  for  the  modern  door-knob  took  full  hold.  In  rural 
communities,  it  continued  to  be  made  of  iron — sometimes 
of  steel.  After  braziers  became  established  in  the  Colonies, 
the  latch  handle  was  cast  in  solid  brass  to  match  the  new 
styles  in  knockers. 

For  knockers  during  the  eighteenth  century,  brass  was 
the  popular  material — good  white  brass  with  a  gleam  and 
lustre  all  its  own.  It  was  not  the  only  material  used,  how¬ 
ever,  for  even  the  most  refined  knockers  sometimes  ap¬ 
peared  in' bronze  or  in  iron.  Instead  of  being  wrought  by 
hand,  knockers  were  now  cast  in  sand  moulds  from  wood- 
carver’s  models.  As  a  consequence,  the  touch  of  the  crafts¬ 
man  persists,  for  the  carvings  were  not  absolutely  sym¬ 
metrical.  Their  little  variations  in  design  add  to  the  inter¬ 
est  and  charm  of  the  finished  product.  Brass  knockers  were 
often  hand-chased  in  fanciful  scrolls,  or  were  engraved  with 
the  owner’s  name.  The  bolts  that  attached  them  to  the  door 
were  still  wrought  in  iron,  as  were  the  crudely  threaded  nuts. 


Fig.  2 —  Door-Knockers  of  the  “S”  Type 

An  early  Georgian  form  which  combines  grace  of  curve  with  simple  massiveness  of  general  effedt.  Nothing  much  better  has  been  devised.  From  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum. 
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Fig.  3  —  The  Brass  Door- 
Knocker 

At  the  top.  A  dated  example 
(. 1801 ),  showing  the  persistence 
of  the  urn  motif,  which  was  so 
popular  throughout  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  script  monogram,  the 
numerals  of  the  date,  and  the 
punch  border  of  the  centre 
medallion  are  more  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  late  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  than  of  the  nineteenth. 
The  urn,  itself,  however,  lacks 
the  elegance  of  form  that  we 
should  expect  of  the  earlier 
period. 


Lower  left.  A  patriotic  type, 
with  the  name  of  the  house¬ 
holder  engraved  and  enam¬ 
elled.  Difficult  to  date  with 
certainty.  Lettering  suggests 
first  quarter  of  nineteenth 
century. 

Lower  right.  A  late  Georgian 
type  in  which  the  favorite 
Sphynx  and  urn  are  brought 
into  conjunction.  Interesting 
and  vigorous  design,  though 
lacking  in  finesse. 

All  three  examples  in  the  Frish- 
muth  Collection,  Pennsylvania 
Museum. 
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With  the  dominance  of  classical  architecture,  more 
elaborate  knockers  became  popular.  They  were  used  all 
through  the  Georgian  period  and  for  some  years  after  the 
Revolution,  in  connection  with  the  type  of  architecture 
now  popularly  called  Colonial.  Through  these  epoch-mak¬ 
ing  years,  knockers  were  so  varied  in  design  and  hence  in 
cost  that  they  frequently  revealed  much  of  the  social, 
political,  and  economic  circumstances  of  the  people  on 
whose  houses  they  appeared. 

The  “s”  type  of  knocker  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to 
be  used  on  Georgian  dwellings  in  America  {Fig.  2).  It  was 
;  a  powerful  thing,  easy  to  grasp,  and  protruding  with  a  fine 
!  assurance  from  the  middle  of  the  panelled  door.  Its  knock 
was  deep,  sharp,  resounding:  just  the  kind  of  sonorous 
summons  for  the  homes  of  a  people  now  realizing  economic 
power  and  social  importance!  This  type  of  knocker  was 
usually  placed  on  the  centre  stile  of  the  door;  but,  where 
the  door  had  more  than  three  stiles,  on  the  one  nearest  the 
door  handle.  Often  it  was  placed  lower  on  the  door  than 
the  “urn”-shaped  knocker  which  followed  it  in  popularity. 

The  “urn”  knocker  {Fig.  j)  signalized  the  full  tide  of 
Georgian  architecture.  It  appeared  in  numerous  variations 
and  underwent  changes  as  the  years  passed,  and  changing 
public  taste  in  England  was  reflected  somewhat  belatedly 
in  America.  The  urn-shape  appeared  in  connection  with 
shells,  garlands,  sphinxes  or  sphinxes’  heads,  lions,  lyres, 
and  other  items  of  classical  ornament  which  the  brothers 
Adam  had  done  so  much  to  popularize.  It  varied  in  size, 
refinement,  and  proportions.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  as  American  doorway  treatment  be¬ 
came  less  robust,  urn  knockers  grew  almost  spindling  in 
shape — their  ornament  almost  super-refined  and  delicate. 
They  were  in  harmonious  accord  with  the  graceful  urns  on 
the  gateposts  and  with  the  slender  flutings  of  columns  and 
pilasters. 

One  of  the  best  of  these  “urn”  knockers  is  one  of  which 
I  am  myself  the  proud  possessor.  I  procured  it  from  the 
door  of  an  old  house  in  Long  Island.  The  piece  is  of  cast 
iron  (see  cover)  but  well  executed.  The  design  appears  to 
be  Georgian,  very  nearly  at  its  best  for  this  sort  of  thing. 
The  first  illustration  in  Figure  3  shows  the  subsequent  de¬ 
basement  of  the  type. 

After  the  Revolutionary  War  a  newly  awakened  na¬ 
tional  consciousness  found  expression  in  the  “eagle” 
knocker,  a  type  which  promptly  ousted  the  British  lion 
that  had  been  popular  in  earlier  years.  It  was  a  fine 
thing  indeed  to  have  the  national  bird  perched  upon  the 
door,  to  be  seen  and  touched  by  all  who  entered! 


Fig.  3 —  Latches 

Some  fine  examples  of  blacksmith  production.  Exadt  dates  for  this  kind  of 
work  are  difficult  to  set.  These  pieces  may  be  of  the  eighteenth  century  or  of 
the  early  nineteenth.  Center  example  probably  early  eighteenth. 

Today,  of  course,  the  awakened  affection  for  all  things 
early  American  has  not  failed  to  include  old-time  knockers 
and  latches.  In  consequence,  ancient  Colonial  doorways, 
with  their  original  hardware,  are  becoming  annually  more 
rare.  Yet  this  does  not  preclude  the  necessity  for  selecting 
for  suitability  in  procuring  old  hardware  for  modern  use. 
The  satisfaction  of  depriving  an  ancient  door  of  its  pris¬ 
tine  glory  of  iron  or  brass  offers  insufficient  compensation 
for  unsuitability.  Choice  should  always  be  determined  by 
appropriateness  to  the  general  design  of  the  home,  and  it 
may  well  be  undertaken  with  deliberation  and  arrived  at 
only  after  careful  searching.  Latch  and  knocker,  more  than 
other  detail,  will  decide  the  first  effecft  of  the  dwelling 
upon  those  who  approach  it.  Modern  knob  and  doorbell 
are  usually  efficient  enough,  but  they  are  bound  to  be 
much  like  those  on  the  house  across  the  way,  and  similar 
to  all  on  the  next  street.  And  they  possess — do  what  you 
may — an  atmosphere  definitely  impersonal  and  frigid. 
There’s  something  about  them  that  seems  to  hold  you  off. 
“Punch  the  door-bell  and  wait  for  somebody  to  let  you  in,” 
is  the  warning  they  seem  to  sound.  But  latch  and  knocker 
are  cordial,  hearty,  familiar.  “Raise  the  knocker,  lift  the 
latch — walk  in,”  runs  their  invitation.  By  all  means  —  the 
latch  and  knocker! 


Fig.  4 —  Door-Knocker  —  Old  and  New  Types 

From  left  to  right:  “S”  type;  Adam;  early  Empire;  Pseudo-Classic;  Jenny  Lind  {1830);  Adam;  Nondescript.  Adtual  date  of  making  is  not  necessarily  that 
which  the  style  suggests.  From  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 
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Little-Known  Masterpieces 

X.  CMlirror  Frame  of  Chippendale  s  Fime 


THE  origin  of  the  old-time  mirrors  treasured 
in  American  homes  is  not  always  easy  to 
trace.  Some  were  made  in  England,  some  in 
France,  some  in  Italy,  and  not  a  few  ot  the  simpler 
ones  by  local  workmen  in  the  Colonies.  But  no  one 
appears  to  have  had  the  hardihood  to  attempt  a 
clear  differentiation  among  existing  examples.  For 
some  reason,  as  difficult  to  understand  as  to  state,  a 
mirror  frame  appears  to  display  fewer  distinctly 
national  characteristics  than  does  any  other  article 
of  furniture. 

But  however  true,  in  general,  the  foregoing  state¬ 
ment,  there  are  exceptions, — brilliant  ones.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  no  one  would  for  a  moment  mistake  the 
superb  eighteenth  century  mirror  here  illustrated  for 
anything  other  than  an  English  piece.  Neither  would 
he  hesitate  long  in  attributing  it  direcftly  to  one  of 
three  makers:  Matthias  Lock,  Thomas  Johnson,  or 
the  master  Chippendale,  himself. 

So  much  is  clear  on  the  basis  of  a  rather  hasty 
examination,  without  aid  of  documentary  support; 
nor  is  this  available  in  step-by-step  progression  from 
first  owner  to  latest.  But  Mr.  Hayward,  fortunate 
possessor  of  this  piece,  states  that  it  is  one  of  a  pair 
imported  by  Robert  (“King”)  Hooper  of  Marble¬ 
head,  in  one  of  his  own  ships,  for  a  wedding  present 
to  his  daughter  Alice,  who  married  Jacob  Fowle  on 
November  7,  1765.  At  one  time,  in  its  process  of 
hereditary  shifting,  it  was  in  the  family  of  Professor 
Alpheus  Crosby  of  Dartmough  College,  whose  first 
wife  was  a  descendant  of  the  original  owner. 

It  is  pleasant  to  have  the  documents — or  tradi¬ 
tions — and  the  evidences  of  style  supplement  each 
other  so  perfectly.  At  the  time  of  this  mirror’s  import¬ 
ing,  the  Rococo  style  of  Chippendale  and  his  followers 
was  in  full  flower.  In  the  Director  of  1763  we  shall 
find  a  number  of  mirror  designs  so  similar  to  the  one 
here  illustrated  as  almost  to  defy  discovery  of  im¬ 
portant  points  of  difference.  Of  its  type,  then,  we 
have,  in  the  present  instance,  a  very  nearly  perfect 
example. 

That,  however,  does  not  settle  our  mirror  as  in¬ 
evitably  by  Chippendale,  though  the  evident  mastery 
in  the  carving  tempts  to  that  easiest  attribution.  The 
really  notable  frame-maker  of  his  time,  indeed,  ap¬ 


pears  to  have  been  Thomas  Johnson,  at  the  Golden 
Boy  in  Grafton  Street,  St.  Ann’s,  Westminster.  John¬ 
son  exercised  a  somewhat  fantastic  style,  which,  in 
considerable  measure,  depended  for  its  effectiveness 
upon  the  skill  with  which  bird,  animal  and  human 
forms  were  disposed  among  the  elaborate  curves  and 
festoons  of  his  designs.  Zoologically  speaking,  the 
frame  under  discussion  is  very  restrained  for  a  John¬ 
son  product;  yet  the  carving  of  the  strange  bird  which 
surmounts  the  piece  and  of  the  two  sheep,  which 
occupy  the  medallion  space  at  the  bottom,  bespeaks 
an  eye  closely  observant  of  animal  forms,  and  a  hand 
practised  in  their  delineation. 

Fhe  considerations  here  emphasized  are,  however, 
merely  indices  of  authorship;  they  are  far  from  con¬ 
stituting  the  material  of  conclusive  proof.  It  should 
be  sufficient  to  know  that  in  this  frame  we  have  a  re¬ 
markably  preserved  and  thoroughly  characteristic 
example  of  the  kind  of  workmanshipproducedin  Eng¬ 
land  during  its  great  period  of  furniture  making. 

At  the  time  when  this  mirror  frame  was  executed 
the  art  of  wood  carving  was  still  in  the  ascendant.  At 
a  slightly  earlier  date,  when  ornament  was  consider¬ 
ably  freer  and  broader  in  effect,  frame  carving  was 
rather  roughly  done  and  the  finer  surface  finishing 
was  left  to  the  gilder,  who  accomplished  his  task  with 
successive  coats  of  size  and  whiting.  After  1770,  when 
Robert  Adam  brought  to  England  from  Italy  the  use 
of  composition  ornament  as  a  cheap  substitute  for 
carving,  carving  and  “compo”  appeared  frequently 
in  combination,  such  as  we  find  in  Heppelwhite  or 
Adam  mirrors  crowned  with  carved  urns  and  rosettes, 
from  which  depend  “compo”  festoons  supported  on 
strands  of  wire.  At  a  later  time,  plaster  medallions 
are  of  not  infrequent  occurrence. 

But  in  the  1 750’s- 1 760’s  the  delicate  exactitudes  of 
the  turn  of  a  flower  petal  and  the  veining  of  a  leaf 
were  chiselled  in  the  wood  itself,  and  the  gold  was 
applied  over  the  thinnest  possible  surfacing,  so  as  to 
avoid  obscuring  the  refinements  of  a  pattern  depend¬ 
ent  for  its  effectiveness  primarily  upon  qualities  of 
line  rather  than  of  mass.  In  the  mirror  under  discus¬ 
sion  the  gilding  has,  unavoidably,  obscured  some  of 
the  carved  detail.  Obviously,  however,  it  has  not  been 
used  as  a  substitute  for  it. 


LITTLE-KNOWN  MASTERPIECES 
X.  Mirror  in  Chippendale  Style 

One  of  a  pair  imported  for  a  wedding  present  in'1765. 
Owned  by  Ralph  C.  Hayward. 
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The  Lowell  Railroad  Bottle 

By  Johnson  O’Connor 

( Illustrations  for  this  and  subsequent  articles  from  the  Ruth  Davies  O'Connor  collection ) 


[Introductory  Note  :  — The  collector  of  bottles  is  an  incipient  historian 
of  industry.  Of  course,  if  he  is  collecting  merely  for  color  or  variety — that 
is,  for  outward  appearance — he  has  no  more  than  an  accumulation  of 
material  which  others  must,  in  time,  interpret,  if  it  is  to  serve  its  full  pur¬ 
pose.  But  the  why  and  whence  of  things  which  accumulate  usually  present 
themselves  as  insistent  questions,  the  answers  to  which  must  be  found  if 
satisfaction  in  possession  is  to  be  maintained.  When,  for  example,  a  bottle 
is  looked  upon  as  a  document  the  understanding  of  which  gives  the  key 
to  a  wider  understanding  not  only  of  glass  but  of  men  and  affairs  as  well, 
it  begins  to  take  on  dignity  and  importance.  That,  in  any  case,  is  the  view 
of  Mr.  O’Connor.  In  this  study  of  the  Lowell  Railroad  bottle,  he  is  at- 


The  Lowell  Railroad  Bottle 

Obverse,  showing  horse  and  cart  with  word  Lowell. 

tempting  to  establish,  beyond  peradventure,  one  or  more  fads  in  the 
history  of  glass  manufacture  in  America.  If  successive  studies  may  enable 
the  sure  establishing  of  other  faCls,  the  result  will  closely  approximate  a 
history  of  the  entire  subjeft.  Mr.  O’Connor’s  method  of  procedure  should 
commend  itself  to  students  of  American  glass.  As  for  his  premises  and  his 
conclusions,  he  will  welcome  criticism  and  emendation  of  both. — Ed.] 

Description 

A  HALF-PINT  BOTTLE.  Obverse.  Lengthwise,  a 
horse  draws  a  loaded  wagon  along  rails.  Mr.  Van 
Rensselaer  in  his  book  Early  American  Bottles  and 
Flasks*  states  that  the  wagon  carries  coal.  But  in  the 
example  which  I  own,  and  in  those  which  I  have  seen,  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  whether  the  load  is  coal  or  granite.  As  a 
matter  of  fa<5t,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  neither,  but 
iust  what  one  would  expedt  to  be  carried  on  the  Boston 
and  Lowell  Railroad, — a  miscellaneous  assortment  of 
barrels.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the  early  horse  railroads,  of 
which  this  bottle  gives  a  representation,  were  for  the  trans- 
*Page  102. 


portation  of  either  coal  or  granite;  but  this  is  not  true  of 
the  Lowell  road,  which  was  planned  lor  carrying  general 
freight.  One  cannot  determine,  from  the  bottle,  whether 
the  rails  are  wood  or  iron,  but  the  ends  of  five  ties  are  dis- 
tindfly  visible.  A  driver  is  seated  on  the  front  of  the  wagon. 
Above  the  horse  and  wagon,  and  curved  slightly  to  follow 
the  edge  of  the  bottle,  is  embossed  the  word  Railroad,  while 
under  the  horse  and  wagon,  and  curved  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  follow  the  bottle’s  other  edge,  the  word, 

Lowell  appears. 

Reverse.  Lengthwise,  on 
the  reverse  side,  is  a  small 
eagle  with  wings  spread. 
Scattered  above  and  about 
the  eagle  are  thirteen  five- 
pointed  stars. 

My  example  stands  five 
inches  to  the  shoulder  and 
six  inches  to  the  top  of  the 
neck;  it  is  three  and  three- 
quarters  inches  wide  and  a  j 
little  over  two  inches  thick.  1 
There  is  a  rib  at  each  side  at 
the  parting  line  of  the  mould,  j 
The  bottom  shows  a  j 
round  scar  where  the  pontil, 
or  punty  rod,  was  broken  oft 
in  the  course  of  manufac¬ 
ture.  These  pontil  marks 
show  distindf  charadferis-  ; 
tics,  which  I  hope  to  discuss 
more  fully  at  some  subse¬ 
quent  time.  This  particular 
pontil  mark  is  an  irregu¬ 
larly  broken  raised  ring 
showing  clearly  that  a  tube 
three-quarters-inch  in  outside  diameter  and  one-eighth- 
inch  thick  was  used  as  a  punty  rod. 

The  neck  is  sheared  and  left  plain,  without  either  collar 
or  ring. 

The  glass  is  a  rather  muddy  olive  green  in  colour  and 
contains  many  small  air  bubbles. 

Occurrence 

The  Lowell  Railroad  bottle  is  not  rare,  neither  is  it  easily 
found.  It  ranks,  I  should  say,  as  rarer  than  the  Taylor- 
Washington  bottle  made  at  the  Dyottville  Glass  Works 
and  labelled  The  Father  of  His  Country  and  General  Faylor 
Never  Surrenders ,  but  not  as  rare  as  any  of  the  Jackson- 
Washington  bottles.  It  is  not  found  so  often  as  the  double¬ 
eagle  bottle  with  plain  ovals,  but  more  often  than  the 
double-eagle  bottle  with  Stoddard ,  N.  //.,  in  one  oval.  It  is 
more  commonlv  found  than  the  Pikes  Peak  bottle,  but  not 
so  commonly  as  the  Masonic  bottle  with  Keene  in  the  oval. 
This  is  of  course  only  my  personal  experience.  I  should  like 
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very  much  to  hear  from  others  who  have  had  experience 
in  seeking  these  bottles  and  learn  whether  or  not  my  present 
judgment  is  generally  shared. 

Date  &  Significance 

Patrick  and  his  Lowell  associates  first  conceived  the  plan 
of  building  a  Lowell-to-Boston  railroad  in  1829.*  A  regular 
stage  line  had  connected  East  Chelmsford  (which  later 
became  Lowell)  with  Boston  since  1822.  The  line  for  a 
macadamized  road  had  been  surveyed  previous  to  1829, 
and  it  was  planned  to  run  rails  over  this  road  and  to  draw 
wagons  carrying  general  freight  to  and  from  Boston  by 
horses.  Several  roads  of  this  type  were  already  in  opera¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  early  ones,  built  at  Quincy,  Massachusetts, 
dates  from  1826. 

When  he  began  the  ven¬ 
ture,  in  1829,  Patrick 
planned  to  make  the  Boston 
!  and  Lowell  a  railroad  of  this 
type.  But  before  the  close 
of  1830,  steam  had  asserted 
itself  so  strongly  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  backers 
of  the  Boston  and  Lowell 
to  overlook  it  longer.  The 
Stockton  and  Darlington 
Railway,  the  first  public 
railroad  to  be  operated  with 
\  steam,  had  been  opened 
September  26,  1825.  Al¬ 
though  originally  planned 
for  freight  only  and  to  be 
operated  by  horse  power, 
it  was  opened  with  one  of 
Stephenson’s  locomotives, 
and,  one  month  later,  car¬ 
ried  passengers  in  a  single 
coach.  England  opened  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway,  September  1  5, 

1830,  but,  previous  to  the 
:  opening,  in  October,  1829,  Stephenson’s  locomotive,  'The 
Rocket,  had  been  tested  on  the  rails. 

Thus,  in  1830,  the  idea  of  horse  power  for  the  new 
Lowell  road  was  abandoned  and  the  plans  for  an  all-steam 
road  substituted.  This  fixes  the  date  of  the  Lowell  Railroad 
bottle  as  1829-1 83c.  Previous  to  1829  the  road  had  not 
been  conceived,  and  after  1830  a  steam  locomotive  had 
replaced  the  horse  shown  on  the  bottle. 

We  could,  however,  have  predicted  this  date  even  with¬ 
out  a  knowledge  of  the  railroad  history  of  the  period, 
though  we  shall  mention  here  only  one  indication.  A 
well-known  bottle  is  embossed  with  Taylor’s  head  on  one 
side  with  the  words  Dyottville  Glass  Works,  Dyottville, 
around  it.  This  bottle  lacks  the  scarred  base  of  the  Lowell 
bottle,  but  shows  clearly  the  impression  of  the  “snap,”  an 
improvement  over  the  old  punty  rod.  The  Dyottville 
Glass  Works  worked  under  that  name  for  six  years  only, 
1848-54.  The  Taylor  bottle  shows  that  the  “snap”  had 
been  invented  and  the  punty  rod  discontinued — at  least  at 

*Cowley’s  History  of  Lowell,  1868. 


the  Dyottville  Works — previous  to  about  1850.  As  a 
matter  of  faCt,  practically  all  bottles  with  scarred  bases 
date  previous  to  1835.  Knowing  the  railroad  history  of 
1830  we  may,  however,  use  the  Lowell  bottle  as  a  fixed 
point. 

The  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad  was  a  Lowell  enter¬ 
prise,  throughout,  conceived  by  Lowell  men,  paid  for  by 
Lowell  money  and  started  at  the  Lowell  end.  So  was  also, 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  the  Lowell  bottle.  While 
Patrick  was  pushing  his  road  toward  Boston  from  the 
Lowell  end,  two  other  roads  were  being  planned  with 
Boston  as  their  terminus, — the  Boston  and  Worcester,  and 
the  Boston  and  Providence  railroads.  If  a  Boston  concern 
manufactured  the  Lowell  bottle,  we  should,  in  all  proba¬ 


bility,  find  also  Worcester  and  Providence  bottles.  But  no 
such  bottles  are  mentioned  in  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer’s  ex¬ 
haustive  list.  Furthermore,  no  Boston  manufacturer  would 
have  labelled  his  bottle  merely  Lowell  Railroad  but  would 
certainly  have  included  the  word  Boston. 

Mr.  Barber,  in  American  Glassware,*  classifies  the 
Lowell  bottle  under  Miscellaneous  Designs  by  Unknown 
Makers.  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  names  Philadelphia  as  the 
place  of  manufacture.  Pennsylvania  had,  in  i829,when  the 
Lowell  bottle  first  appeared,  many  plans  of  its  own  for 
horse-drawn  railroadsf;  and  any  Philadelphia  manufac¬ 
turer  wishing  to  show  a  railroad  would  probably  have 
chosen  a  local  subjeCt. 

Altogether,  it  is  easiest  to  believe  that  the  Lowell  bottle 
is  either  of  Lowell  manufacture  or  was  ordered  and  paid 
for  by  Lowell  men.  And  what  Lowell  man  of  that  time 
would  have  gone  to  Philadelphia  to  order  a  bottle  when  his 
own  home  town  possessed  a  flourishing  glass  works? 

*Page  76. 

fSwank’s  Progressive  Pennsylvania. 
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Sheared  neck  without  collar  or  ring. 

Place  of  Manufacture 

Glass  Works  in  Lowell.  There  have  been  three  glass  fac¬ 
tories  in  or  near  Lowell.*  The  first,  although  not  strictly  in 
Lowell  proper,  was  almost  within  sight  of  Lowell  at 
Temple,  New  Hampshire.  Here  in  1780,  on  May  1,  Robert 
Hewes  of  Boston  began  the  construction  of  a  glass  house 
and  completed  it  in  the  autumn  or  early  winter  of  the 
same  year.  For  various  reasons,  which  constitute  a  chap¬ 
ter  in  themselves,  this  enterprise  eventually  met  with 
failure. 

The  second  attempt  to  construed  a  glass  works  in  Lowell 
proved  more  successful.  In  1802,  twenty  years  after  Robert 
Hewes  abandoned  his  attempt,  Hunnewell  and  Gore  of 
Boston  erected  a  glass  house  in  Chelmsford.  What  is  now 
known  as  Lowell  did  not  receive  that  name  until  March  1, 
1826,  when  East  Chelmsford,  a  portion  of  Chelmsford, 
with  a  population  of  two  thousand,  was  granted  municipal 
independence  under  the  name  Lowell.  The  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  glass  which  Robert  Hewes  had  relied  upon  to 
help  him  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution  came  to  the  Chelms¬ 
ford  Glass  Works  in  1812  when  the  closing  of  American 
ports  gave  another  impetus  to  glass  manufacdure.f 

From  1802  to  1827  success  crowned  the  Chelmsford  ven¬ 
ture.  In  1820  the  plant  consisted  of  one  large  building,  124 
feet  long  by  62  feet  wide,  for  the  making  of  window  glass; 
and  in  addition  cutting,  mixing,  and  pot  rooms,  a  kiln  for 
burning  brick,  a  mill  house,  and  a  sand  house.  Two  fur¬ 
naces,  three  flattening  irons,  two  tempering  ovens,  and  six 
ovens  for  drying  wood  constituted  the  equipment.  Near 
the  works  a  handsomely  furnished  two-story  residence 
housed  the  overseer.  Around  it  were  a  number  of  smaller 
houses  for  workmen  and  their  families.  At  this  time  the 
works  employed  between  sixty  and  seventy  persons. 

In  1827  Hunnewell  and  Gore  failed.  In  July  11,  1828,  a 
new  company  was  organized  at  the  home  of  Simeon  Spal¬ 
ding  in  Chelmsford  and  the  works  were  reopened.  Jesse 
Smith,  William  Adams,  Daniel  Richardson,  and  Amos 
Whitney,  Jr.,  are  some  of  the  names  which  appear  from 
now  on  as  directors.  In  1829  William  Parker  first  pur¬ 
chased  an  interest  in  the  works. 

*Glass  Making  in  the  Merrimac  Basin,  by  Ephraim  Brown,  in  Old  Residents' 
Historical  Association,  1881. 

t Allen’s  History  of  Chelmsford,  182c. 


Here  is,  I  believe,  the  place  of  manufacture  of  the  Lowell 
bottle.  In  1829  and  1830,  the  years  in  which  we  know  the 
Lowell  Railroad  bottle  was  produced,  the  Chelmsford 
Glass  Works  had  just  been  reopened  under  a  new  manage¬ 
ment  and  were  flourishing.  What  could  be  more  natural 
than  that  some  one  interested  in  the  glass  works  also  had 
interests  in  the  projected  railroad  or  at  least  had  friends 
with  interests!  Ephraim  Brown,  in  his  article  on  Glass 
Making  in  the  Merrimack  Basin,  states  that  poor  fuel, 
bad  sand,  and  impurities  caused  iridescence  or  rainbow 
colours,  brittleness,  waves,  and  dark  colours,  especially 
green,  in  Chelmsford  glass.  In  the  example  which  I  possess 
it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  iridescence  because  of 
the  dark  colour,  but  the  glass  is  of  a  rather  muddy  green, 
quite  different  from  the  ambers  or  amber  greens  of  other 
bottles  of  the  same  period.  This  makes  it  fit  at  least  a  part 
of  the  description.* 

The  names  ol  some  of  those  connected  with  the  enter¬ 
prise  may  be  ol  interest.  William  E.  Hirsch,  born  1810,  was 
a  glass  blower  in  Chelmsford  and  moved  with  the  works  to 
Suncook.  In  1802,  Frieze,  a  German  glass  maker,  had 
visited  Europe  and  induced  Llirsch’s  father  to  come  to 
America.  The  younger  Hirsch  began  glass  blowing  at  the 
age  of  sixteen.  Other  names  among  the  glass  blowers  at 
the  plant  were  Weber,  Baruch,  and  Koch — all  Germans. 

Summary 

To  review  our  conclusions,  the  scarred  base  and  sheared 
neck  show  the  Lowell  Railroad  bottle  to  have  been  made 
certainly  previous  to  1840  and  probably  previous  to  1835. 
Plans  for  the  use  of  horse  power  on  the  Boston  and  Lowell 
Road  were  made  in  1829  and  abandoned  in  1830.  The  date 
of  manufacture  of  the  bottle  is,  therefore,  1829-30;  after 
1830  steam  locomotives  were  the  absorbing  interest  and 
would  certainly  have  been  shown  on  the  bottle  in  place  of 
the  horse-drawn  wagon.  At  the  time  of  manufacture  of  the 
bottle  there  was  a  flourishing  glass  works  in  Lowell, — the 
Chelmsford  Glass  Works.  This  was,  in  all  probability, 
the  place  of  manufacture  of  the  Lowell  Railroad  bottle. 

*The  Chelmsford  works  were  doomed.  In  1839  they  were  moved  to  Suncook, 
N.  H.,  where  it  was  thought  that  lower  costs,  plus  proximity  to  the  sand  of 
Massabesic  Pond,  would  justify  the  change.  Unfortunately  the  sand  proved 
unsatisfactory  and  supplies  had  to  be  secured  from  Morris  River,  New  Jersey. 
In  1850  the  enterprise  was  abandoned. 
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The  scarred  base  and  pontil  mark. 
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Fig.  1  —  Tibetan  Jewelry 

Upper  row:  Glass  ornaments,  set  in  brass,  for  an  image  belt.  Left,  turquoise  and  green  glass;  middle,  white  glass;  right,  half  of  a  green  glass  Chinese  snuff- 
bottle  surrounded  with  turquoises. 

Second  row:  Hair  ornaments  and  finger  rings  of  silver,  with  turquoise  and  coral  settings.  Coral  quite  likely  to  be  imitation. 

Lower  row:  Earrings  of  silver  with  turquoise  and  false  corals. 


Tibetan  Curios 


By  Alice  W.  Kendall 


[Introductory Note: — Increasingly  are  the  arts  of  Tibetfinding  their 
way  into  European  and  American  markets,  where  they  occasion  a  good 
deal  of  puzzlement  to  the  majority  of  collectors.  It  so  happens  that  the 
Newark  Museum  has  somewhat  recently  come  into  possession  of  con¬ 
siderable  material  in  this  field,  to  the  cataloging  of  which  it  has  been 
giving  careful  study.  The  excellence  of  this  accomplishment  has  led 
Antiques  to  ask  Miss  Kendall,  Curator  of  the  Newark  Museum  Asso¬ 
ciation,  briefly  to  discuss  Tibetan  Art,  with  reference,  primarily,  to  those 
obje&s  most  likely  to  be  encountered  in  the  normal  course  of  general  col¬ 
lecting.  The  illustrations  are  from  photographs  of  objects  in  the  Crane 
Collection  of  the  Newark  Museum. — Ed.] 

NUMBER  534,’  ”  read  the  dowager  to  her  companion 
as  they  made  the  rounds  of  a  famous  sales  gallery 
last  winter,  “  ‘Bronze  Statuette  of  Manjusri,  Tibet, 
i6th-i7th  century.  The  divinity  seated  on  lotus  throne 


swinging  a  sword  in  the  right  hand.  Fine  specimen.  Height 
6 JT  inches.’  ” 

“If  there  were  two  they’d  make  nice  book-ends,  wouldn’t 
they !  What’s  this  ?  ‘Number  62.  Two  title  pages  of  Tibetan 
sacred  books  in  gold  characters  on  a  black  ground,  each 
with  three  miniatures,  protected  by  veils.  .  .  .  Fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  calligraphy.’  I  suppose  some  one  will  pay  a  lot  for 
those.  Mary!  Fook  at  this!  ‘Number  100.  Charm-box  of 
silver  set  with  corals  and  turquoise.  Southern  Tibet  or 
Nepal!’  I’m  going  to  bid  on  that.  Wouldn’t  it  make  a 
stunning  pendant!  But  what  is  a  charm-box  and  just  where 
is  Tibet  anyway?” 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  Number  534  sold 
for  $33.00,  that  Number  62  brought  $40.00,  and  that  the 
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Fig.  2  —  Belland  Dor j  e  or  Thunderbolt. 
Typical  shape  and  decoration.  The  tongue  of 
the  bell  is  long  and  slender.  The  device  at  the 
top  of  the  handle  is  a  head  surmounted  by  a 
half  dorje. 


lady  paid  $18.00  for 
her  charm-box  only 
to  discover  later 
that  at  least  one  of 
the  corals  was  paste. 

The  Complete 
Geography  of  our 
school  days  says,  in 
the  section  on  Asia, 
“Eastward  from  the 
Pamir  is  the  Central 
Highland,  bounded 
by  the  Himalaya 
Mountains  on  the 
south  and  by  the 
Tian  Shan  on  the 
north.  Crossing  this 
highland  from  west 
to  east  and  dividing 
it  into  two  parts, 
are  the  Kuen-Lun 
Mountains.  The 
highland  south  of 
the  Kuen-Lun 
Mountains  isTibet.” 
This  statement  may 
be  enlightening  to 
the  wise  ones,  but 
the  rest  of  us  will 
look  it  up  on  the 
map.  We  may  re¬ 
member  that,  in  1904,  a  British  Military  Expedition  from 
India  penetrated  Tibet  as  far  as  Lhasa,  the  capital,  and  re¬ 
turned  with  a  treaty  and  much  curious  information  about 
“The  Forbidden  Land.”  Then  we  shall  recall  that  1  ibet  has 
lately  figured  in  the  public  eye  as  the  home  of  lofty  and  still 
unsealed  Mt.  Everest,  as  the  setting  tor  The  Green  Goddess 
in  which  George  Arliss  just  completed  a  long  run,  and  as  a 
subject  for  consideration  at  international  conferences. 

Last  winter,  in  New  ^  ork,  there  were  sold  at  least  two 
collections  containing  important  pieces  of  I  ibetan  art, 
chiefly  metal  work  in  the  form  of  religious  images  and  parts 
of  shrines.  In  Leipsic,  furthermore,  a  collection  of  old  I  ibe¬ 
tan  paintings  was  placed  on  the  market.  In  October,  1920, 
at  Sotheby’s  in  London,  paintings,  books,  and  temple 
objeCts  were  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  £1-2-0  for  a 
painting  of  one  of  the  Eight  Lord  Demons  to  £75  ^or  a 
temple  throne  heavily  overlaid  with  hand-wrought  copper- 
gilt.  The  Paul  Collection,  sold  in  London  in  19*3’  con~ 
tained  a  wide  variety  ot  objeCts:  wooden  bowls,  spoons, 
pestles, pipes,  inkstands, locks  and  keys,  necklaces,  earrings 
and  ornaments, horse  trappings  —  including  a  very  fine  sad¬ 
dle, — swords  and  other  weapons,  trumpets  and  bells,  but¬ 
ter-lamps,  prayer-wheels,  vestments  and  other  religious 
impedimenta,  including  two  of  the  carved  bone  aprons  used 
in  sorcery,  charm-belts  and  reliquaries,  also  a  few  books 
and  paintings.  The  highest  price  at  this  sale,  £58,  was 
paid  for  a  temple  banner  of  embroidered  applique  on  a 
brocade  mount. 

All  this  means  little,  perhaps,  except  to  suggest  that 
Tibetan  articles  of  various  kinds  and  values  are  moving 


about  in  the  collectors’  markets  here  and  abroad  and  are 
likely  at  first  meeting  to  prove  a  bit  puzzling. 

Recalling  once  more  that  Tibet  is  flanked  by  India  and 
more  closely  by  Nepal,  Sikkim  and  Bhutan  on  the  south, 
and  by  China — to  whom  she  pays  nominal  tribute — on  the 
east,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Tibetan  arts  refleCt  to  a 
marked  degree  the  conventions  and  craftsmanship  of  her 
neighbors.  For  instance,  the  best  of  the  silversmiths  in 
western  Tibet  are  Nepalese;  those  in  eastern  Tibet, 
Chinese.  Yet  the  product  as  a  rule  has  something  about  it 
that  stamps  it  as  Tibetan. 

If  Tibet  borrowed  her  arts,  she  may  also  be  said  to  have 
borrowed  her  religion.  Buddhism,  debased  by  contaCl  with 
the  native  demon  worship,  sits  astride  Tibet.  ObjeCts 
connected  with  religious  practice,  therefore,  form  a  large 
part  of  the  entire  produCt  of  human  hands  in  that  countrv. 
Every  altar — and  that  means  every  house  or  tent  as  well 
as  every  temple — must  have  its  images,  its  sacred  paint¬ 
ing,  its  bell  to  call  the  gods,  its  dorje  or  thunderbolt,  sym¬ 
bolic  of  Buddha’s  power,  its  lamps  in  which  to  burn  butter, 
and  its  bowls  for  water  and  food  offerings.  For  the  wealthy 
these  objeCts  are  made  of  copper-gilt,  finest  brass,  silver  or 
bell  metal;  for  the  poor,  images  of  mud  or  clay,  dorje  and 
bell  of  cheap  metal,  and  lamps  and  bowls  of  earthenware 
and  wood  must  suffice. 

The  hand  praver-wheel  might  almost  be  called  the  symbol 
of  Tibet,  where  every  one  prays  unceasingly.  All  sorts  of 
mechanical  devices  for  easing  this  burden  of  piety  are  re- 


Fig.  3  —  Prayer-Wheels 

The  table  set  of  three  is  of  copper;  so  also  is  the  wind  wheel  at  the  left.  The 
smaller  hand  wheel  has  a  copper  drum  bound  with  brass.  The  large  wheel  is 
covered  with  leather,  brass  bound,  with  centre  plate  of  copper.  The  weights 
are  beads  of  conch  shell  cut  out  by  the  revolutions  of  the  wheel  from  a  piece 
like  that  at  the  top  of  the  handle. 
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sorted  to;  prayer-flags,  which  liberate  petitions  as  they 
flutter  in  the  breeze,  water-wheels,  wind-wheels,  hand- 
wheels.  The  prayer-wheel  is  a  closed  cylinder,  tightly 
packed  with  written  prayers 
and  formulas,  which  can  be 
revolved  upon  a  pivot.  Some 
of  these  cylinders  are  so  large 
as  to  require  several  men  to 
turn  them,  but  the  common 
form — usually  of  metal — is 
about  three  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  turns  upon  a  rod  set 
in  a  wooden  handle.  These 
small  wheels  are  also  made 
to  set  upon  a  table  where  an 
occasional  twirl  of  the 
thumb  and  finger  will  keep 
them  revolving  steadily. 

While  the  prayer-wheels 
turn,  the  prayers  ascend  to 
the  gods,  and  the  devout 
worshipper  may  go  about 
his  business. 

Tibetan  images  very 
much  resemble  those  of 
India,  both  Buddhist  and 
Brahmanic,  although  the 
Tibetan  has  added  to  his 
heavenly  host  various  gods 
and  demons  salvaged  from 
his  primitive  religion,  to¬ 
gether  with  saints  unknown 
to  India  or  China.  One  of  the 
latter  is  Tsong  Kapa, founder 
of  the  present  “established” 
seCl.  He  usually  wears  a  green, or  blue  pointed  cap  with  long 
flaps.  The  heads  of  images  are  commonlv  painted  red,  and 


the  faces  covered  with  a  dull  gilt  paste.  At  their  bases  often 
occurs  a  hollow  which  is  filled  with  bits  of  grain,  prayer- 
scrolls,  and  sacred  relics  sealed  up  with  a  sheet  of  copper 

on  which  is  engraved  a  ro¬ 
sette  formed  of  four  dorje 
heads.  A  wisp  of  soiled  silk 
fastened  with  a  seal  about 
the  arm  or  wrist  of  an  image 
is  a  mark  of  ownership, 
generally  that  of  a  lamasery 
or  temple. 

Usual  Tibetan  paintings 
range  from  roughly  traced 
and  crudely  colored  works 
on  coarse  cotton  bordered 
with  cheap  cloth  to  exquis¬ 
itely  drawn  and  richly  col¬ 
ored  works,  mounted  with 
priceless  Chinese  or  Indian 
brocades  on  rollers  tipped 
with  gold  or  silver,  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  hanging  curtain 
of  silk.  The  canvas  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  sizing  and  polish¬ 
ing  ordinary  cotton  cloth; 
the  finer  the  cloth,  the 
smoother  the  surface  which 
it  presents.  Certain  conven¬ 
tions  of  outline  and  arrange¬ 
ment  are  followed.  Religious 
formulas  and  descriptive 
legends  in  Tibetan  character 
are  often  written  beneath 
the  scenes  depicted.  Inscrip¬ 
tions  on  the  back  of  a  paint¬ 
ing  are  generally  formulas  or  the  name  of  the  lamasery  to 
which  the  painting  originally  belonged.  The  best  of  these 


Fig.  4  —  A  Tibetan  Buddha 

Of  gilded  copper.  Around  the  right  wrist  is  the  cord  and  seal  of  ownership. 
The  face  is  mottled  where  the  gilt  paste  has  worn  off.  The  upper  inset  shows 
the  thunderbolt  rosette  found  on  the  copper  base  of  many  images. 


Fig.  5 — Silver  Butter-Lamps 

These  show  five  different  decorative  treatments.  They  might  be  taken  for  chalices  or  goblets  if  it  were  not  for  a  small  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  bowl  in 
which  to  set  the  wick,  a  wooden  splinter  wound  with  cotton  waste.  Some  lamps  are  large  enough  to  hold  fifty  pounds  of  butter;  others  are  only  three 
inches  high. 
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Fig.  6 — •  Silver  Teapot,  Cup-Holder,  and  Bowl 

The  teapot  and  cup-holder  were  used  by  a  wealthy  priest.  The  wooden  bowl, 
lined  and  footed  with  silver,  belonged  to  an  official  of  high  rank. 

works,  beautifully  executed  in  the  Chinese  manner  by 
artist-monks,  possess  decided  decorative  quality. 

The  Tibetan  written  characters  are,  like  the  national 
religion,  borrowed  from  India.  They  are  based  on  old  Sans¬ 
krit  forms  used  in  Kashmir  in  the  seventh  century  and, 
when  well  written,  make  a  very  beautiful  page.  The 
characteristics  of  Tibetan  calligraphy  when  once  learned 
will  sometimes  help  the  amateur  to  solve  problems  of  iden¬ 
tity.  Formulas  in  Sanskrit  character,  however,  are  also 
used  and  often  occur  on  the  barrels  of  prayer  wheels.  The 
Tibetan  scholar  writes  with  a  bamboo  pen,  or  a  brush, 
which  he  carries  in  a  pencase  hung  at  his  belt.  The  pencase 
may  be  of  silver,  brass,  or  iron,  elaboratelv  chased  or 
pierced.  Sometimes  bits  of  gold  and  silver  are  beaten  into 
the  metal  in  patterns  resembling  inlay.  A  metal  inkpot,  like 
a  tiny  stoppered  vase,  a  seal,  and  a  lump  of  sealing-wax 
complete  the  outfit. 

Books  consist  of  many  single  sheets  of  thick,  dark  paper 
laid  between  heavy  boards  which  serve  as  a  cover.  Those 


Fig.  8 —  Charm-Boxes 

The  larger,  of  silver  with  centre  plaque  of  brass,  has  a  removable  back  of 
copper  and  contains  bits  of  cloth  and  a  book  of  woodcuts  of  the  gods  and 
demons  of  the  Tibetan  Pantheon.  The  smaller,  of  copper,  copper  gilt,  and 
silver,  contains  a  small  brass  image  and  bits  of  cloth. 

most  valued  are  written  by  hand  in  gold  or  silver  on  paper 
blackened  and  polished  to  lacquer-like  smoothness.  Others 
are  printed,  a  page  at  a  time,  from  hand-cut  wood  blocks. 
Elaborate  miniatures  in  colors  and  gold  usually  adorn  the 
title  pages  of  written  books  and  the  wooden  binders  are 
lacquered  and  carved. 

Most  Tibetans  wear  a  charm-box  containing  magic 
sentences,  prayers,  bits  of  cloth,  tiny  images,  and  other 
sacred  objects.  Many  of  these  boxes  are  beautiful  bits  of 
workmanship,  varying  in  size  from  placques  two  or  three 
inches  square  to  shrine-like  boxes  six  inches  high,  four 
inches  wide  and  two  inches  deep.  The  placques,  usually 
worn  by  women,  are  of  silver — chased  or  filigreed — and  set 
with  stones.  The  boxes  are  made  of  silver  or  copper,  en¬ 
graved  and  sometimes  gilded.  Charm-boxes  of  every  kind 
are  provided  with  metal  loops  through  which  to  pass  the 
cord  by  which  they  hang. 

Rings,  earrings,  and  head  ornaments  of  silver  are  thickly 


Fig.  7 — Teapots 

The  two  larger  pots  are  of  copper;  handles  and  spouts  of  brass;  collar,  rims,  knobs,  etc.  of  silver.  The  smaller  pot  is  of  brass  with  copper  collar  and  rim. 
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set  with  lumps  of  turquoise  and  coral  and  here  the  occi¬ 
dental  purchaser  should  look  carefully.  Much  imitation 
coral  is  used  and  a  very  pretty  bit  may  suddenly  crumble 
into  powder,  leaving  an  ugly  hole  between  two  genuine 
corals  on  either  side. 

Glass,  an  article  not  manufactured  in  Tibet  and  hence 
much  prized,  is  sometimes  elaborately  set  into  buckies  and 
buttons  and  trappings  for  the  sacred  images.  In  the  Crane 
Collection  (Newark,  N.  J.,  Museum)  is  an  idol  belt  of 
leather  on  which  the  two  halves  of  a  Chinese  bottle  of  green 
glass  have  been  carefully  mounted  in  gilt  settings. 

Tibet’s  weapons  were,  until  recently,  the  matchlock,  the 
sword,  the  sling,  and  the  bow  and  arrow.  Modern  firearms 
are  now  displacing  this  medieval  equipment.  The  Tibetan 
sword  has  a  straight,  iron  blade  running  to  a  sharp  point. 
The  guard  is  small,  the  hilt  and  pommel  straight  and 
flattened.  In  eastern  Tibet  is  made  a  sword  blade  which 
runs  off  obliquely  at  the  point  in  the  Chinese  fashion.  The 
scabbard  of  a  fine  sword  is  bound  with  iron  and  orna¬ 
mented  for  almost  half  its  length  with  a  strip  of  intricate 
silver  repousse  set  with  corals.  The  hilt  is  similarly  adorned 
and  wound  with  silver  wire. 

The  wearer  of  such  a  weapon  probably  drinks  his  but¬ 
tered  tea  from  a  bowl  of  polished  wood  lined  with  silver.* 
The  poor  man’s  bowl  is  of  common  wood,  roughly  turned, 
and  unpolished  save  by  wear,  and  his  sword  in  a  plain 
wooden  sheath  is  unadorned.  The  man  of  wealth  will  have 
a  copper  teapot  from  Derge  in  eastern  Tibet,  with  handle, 
spout,  and  trimmings  of  wrought  silver.  The  poor  man’s 
pot  may  be  of  earthenware,  but  the  shape  will  be  the  same 
for  rich  or  poor,  whatever  the  material — a  small  base,  a 
large  globular  body,  and  a  straight,  narrow  neck.  The 
cover  is  attached  to  the  handle  by  a  chain.  These  metal 
pots  are  very  ornamental,  when  freed  from  their  inevitable 
film  of  grease  and  then  polished. 

Tibetan  textiles  are  not  attractive.  With  few  exceptions 
the  native  cloths  are  heavy  and  plain  in  color  and  the 
“Sunday  best’’  of  generations  has  been  silks  and  brocades 
brought  from  China  and  India,  and  carefully  preserved. 
When  such  garments  fall  into  a  collector’s  hands  they 
often  prove  to  be  of  considerable  age  and  value. 

*In  Tibet  buttered  tea  seems  to  be  not  so  much  a  beverage  as  a  food,  of  which 
people  partake  at  intervals  all  day  long,  for  there  are  no  regular  meal  hours. 

According  to  Rockhill,  tea  previously  reduced  to  powder  in  a  mortar,  is  put 
in  a  kettle  of  water  just  before  it  begins  to  boil  and  is  left  to  boil  for  five  minutes. 
Up  to  this  point  it  might  be  the  average  New  England  brew,  but  there  is  fre¬ 
quently  added  “a  little  concentrated  extract  of  tea,  kept  for  the  purpose  in  a 
small  teapot,  and  a  little  salt  or  soda  is  also  thrown  in.”  Then  the  compound  is 
generally  poured  through  a  bamboo  strainer  (made  by  the  Chinese,  or  near  the 
Indian  border)  into  a  tea  churn.  These  churns  are  tall  wooden  cylinders  made  of 
two  pieces  of  hollowed  log  bound  together  with  willow  twigs.  Add  a  chunk  of 
butter  and  a  little  parched  barley  meal,  churn  vigorously  for  a  minute  or  two, 
pour  it  into  a  teapot  and  there  you  are! 

Rockhill  goes  on  to  say  “Each  one  draws  from  the  bosom  of  his  gown  a  little 
wooden  bowl,  frequently  lined  or  otherwise  ornamented  with  silver,  and  a  little 
tea  having  first  been  sprinkled  toward  the  four  cardinal  points  as  an  offering  to 
the  gods,  the  bowls  are  filled.  Taking  with  his  fingers  a  chunk  of  butter  from  a 
sheep’s  paunch,  in  which  it  is  kept,  or  from  a  wooden  butter  box,  the  drinker 
lets  it  melt  in  his  bowl,  drinking  the  while  some  of  the  tea  and  blowing  the 
melted  butter  to  one  side.  When  but  a  little  tea  is  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  bowl, 
a  handful  of  tsamba  (barley  meal)  is  added,  and  the  tea,  butter,  and  meal  are 
deftly  worked  into  a  ball  with  the  right  hand,  the  bowl  being  meanwhile  slowly 
turned  around  in  the  left.  The  resulting  lump  of  brown  dough,  which  is  of  a 
rather  agreeable  taste,  if  the  butter  is  not  too  rancid ,  is  then  eaten,  and  enough 
tea  is  drunk  to  wash  down  the  sodden  lump.  When  dried  cheese  is  eaten,  it  is 
first  soaked  in  tea  and  then  eaten  with  buttered  tea  and  tsamba.” 


And  so  we  are  again  reminded  that  Tibetan  culture  is 
largely  an  assimilation  from  her  neighbors  to  the  east  and 
south.  Nevertheless  Tibetan  art  presents  much  that  is 
stimulating  for  the  student  and  attractive  and  profitable 
for  the  collector.  Probably  the  greater  number  of  the 
Tibetan  objects  likely  to  be  met  with  today  belong  to  the 
first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  or  later.  There  are, 
however,  many  fine  pieces  of  an  earlier  date,  books,  paint¬ 
ings,  and  images  largely,  for  which  connoisseurs  will  be  on 
the  watch. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  there  are  in  the 
United  States  several  Tibetan  collections  available  for 
study  and  reference;  at  the  National  Museum  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  at  the  Field  Museum  in  Chicago,  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York  City,  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum  in  Philadelphia,  and 
at  the  Newark  Museum  in  Newark,  N.J.  A  very  readable 
and  fully  illustrated  account  of  the  Rockhill  Collection 
will  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum  for  1893.  A  catalogue,  partially  illustrated,  of  the 
Crane  Collection  has  been  published  by  the  Newark 
Museum. 


Door  Curtain  from  Tibet,  but  not  Tibetan 

Hand-blocked  India  cotton  print  on  one  side,  Chinese  silk  brocade  on  the 
other. 
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Books— Old  and  Rare 


The  Jfittle  'Bible  of  TNfew  England 


By  George  H.  Sargent 


( Illustrated from  copies  in  the  author' s  possession) 


Every  once  in  a  while  somebody  sends  me  a  letter 
stating  that  he  (or  generally  she)  has  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  Primer ,  and  intimates  that  for  a  few  hundred 
dollars  I  might  be  able  to  acquire  this  literary  relic  of  the 
past.  Sometimes  the  title  is  given  in  full,  and  the  date 
stated.  More  often  the  letter  merely  states  that  this  is  “the 
original  New  England  Primer ,  which  has  been  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,’’  with  no  reference  to 
the  date  or  place  of  printing.  In  one  case  the  would-be 
vendor  of  treasure  accompanied  it  with  a  clipping  from  a 
newspaper,  giving  a  Philadelphia  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  World  in  which  it  stated 
that  “an  original  copy  of  the  New 
England  Primer ,  which  is  said  to 
be  more  rare  than  those  posses¬ 
sed  by  George  W.  V anderbilt  and 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  has  been 
sold  by  a  Johnstown  man  to  a 
New  York  dealer,  after  having 
been  purchased  at  auction  for 
twelve  cents,  for  $2,500.”  All  I 
could  reply  to  that  was  that,  if  it 
was  true,  the  New  York  dealer 
probably  was  “stuck,”  and  stuck 
good  and  hard. 

Now  it  would  seem  as  if  every¬ 
thing  that  could  be  written  about 
the  New  England  Primer  must 
have  been  written  by  this  time;  but  it  is  probable  that  only 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  present  generation  has  ever 
looked  upon  a  copy  of  this  book,  which  has  been  denomi¬ 
nated  “the  little  Bible  of  New  England.”  And  I  know  boys 
and  girls  who  have  been  graduated  from  high  schools,  who 
have  never  even  heard  of  the  book.  Yet  apart  from  its 
interest  as  an  antiquity,  if  there  is  one  book  which  a  New 
England  collector  of  books  ought  to  have,  it  is  a  copy  of  the 
New  England  Primer.  Except  for  the  Bible,  no  other  book 
exerted  such  a  profound  influence  on  the  life  of  its  time; 
and  to  the  owner  of  it  today,  who  may  have  a  copy  to  show 
to  his  friends — the  earlier  the  copy  the  better — it  is  certain 
to  prove  a  perennial  source  of  delight  and  a  stimulus  to 
useful  conversation. 

Some  time  after  the  invention  of  printing,  elementary 
books  for  children,  containing  the  alphabet,  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments,  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  other  devotional  exer¬ 
cises,  were  given  the  name  of  “primer.”  These  varied 
widely  from  time  to  time,  but,  not  until  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  James  II,  could  people  have  any  primer  they  wished, 
printers  having  been  fined,  imprisoned,  whipped  and  even 
put  to  death  for  issuing  unauthorized  books.  The  Puritan 
settlers  in  New  England  relied  largely  on  catechisms  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  their  children,  and  doubtless  some 


of  these  appeared  in  primers  which  are  now  forever  lost. 
But  nobody  knows  when  the  first  New  England  Primer  was 
printed.  The  earliest  mention  of  it  has  recently  been  found 
by  Worthington  C.  Ford  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  who,  in  looking  over  some  old  papers  and  books, 
found  an  entry  in  the  Stationers’  Register  of  London,  un¬ 
der  date  of  October,  1683,  of  a  title  by  Master  John  Gaine, 
“his  Book  or  Coppy  Entituled  the  New  England  Primer  or 
Milk  for  Babes.” 

Prior  to  this  the  first  known  mention  was  in  Henry  New¬ 
man’s  Almanac  for  1691,011  the  last  leaf  of  which  Benjamin 

H  arris,  at  the  London  Coffee 
H  ouse  in  Boston,  advertised  a 
“second  impression  of  The  New 
England  Primer,  enlarged .” 
Harris,  who  had  come  to  Boston 
in  1686,  had  suffered  in  the  pil¬ 
lory  in  London  in  1681  for  print¬ 
ing  a  Protestant  Petition.  It  has 
been  surmised,  on  rather  insuffi¬ 
cient  grounds,  that  Harris  and 
Gaine  were  identical;  but  that 
the  first  New  England  Primer 
antedates  by  many  years  any 
copy  now  known  to  exist  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  a  letter  recently  dis¬ 
covered  by  Mr.  Ford,  in  which 
Richard Cheswell, a  London  pub¬ 
lisher,  wrote  to  John  Usher,  a  Boston  bookseller,  in  April, 
1685,  that  “There  is  not  one  New  England  Primer  in  Lon¬ 
don,  if  they  will  Take  Ten  Grose  and  send  over  a  book  to 
print  it  by  they  may  be  furnished,  less  than  that  number 
will  not  answer  the  charge.” 

In  1849,  when  George  Livermore  wrote  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  on  the  New  England  Primer  for  the  Cambridge 
Chronicle ,  afterward  printed  in  book  form,  the  earliest 
primer  known  to  this  learned  colledor  was  that  of  1775. 
In  1897,  when  Paul  Leicester  Ford  wrote  his  famous  book 
on  Phe  New  England  Primer ,  the  date  of  the  first  known 
copy  had  been  pushed  back  to  1727  by  the  finding  of  the 
unique  copy  of  that  date  in  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
That  is  still  the  date  of  the  earliest  known  issue,  although 
the  references  show  the  work  to  have  originated  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  If  any  one  possesses  a  copy  dating 
from  the  sixteen-hundreds,  possibly  any  New  York  dealer 
might  be  justified  in  offering  $2,500  for  it. 

A  recent  bibliography  of  the  New  England  Primer ,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Charles  Fred  Heartman,  the  compiler,  lists  no 
less  than  362  different  editions  of  the  New  England  Primer 
pirior  to  the  year  1830.  There  have  been  many  issues  since 
that  date,  but  they  are  largely  reprints  of  earlier  editions, 
without  any  distinctive  features,  and  of  little  value.  The 


Fig.  8 — A  “Primer”  Frontispiece 

From  an  edition  printed  by  the  Massachusetts  Sabbath  School 
Society,  in  1843.  It  is  interesting  as  picturing  methods  of  private 
instruction  four  score  years  ago. 
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fad:  that  private  colledors  and  librarians  have  turned  their 
attention  to  this  once-negleded  work  gives  hope  of  yet 
finding  some  of  the  earlier,  unknown  issues.  The  Library 
of  Congress,  Harvard  LTniversity  and  the  private  colledion 
of  Mr.  Henry  E.  Huntington  include  some  of  the  earliest 
issues. 

But  why  is  the  New  England  Primer  so  important?  Not 
because  it  was  a  popular  book,  issued  in  many  editions, 
now  all  out  of  print  and  rare.  Not  because  it  was  one  of  the 
children’s  books  used  by  our  ancestors.  Not  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  it  contained.  But  because  it  was,  as  I  have  said, 
next  to  the  Bible,  the  most  important  book  in  these  New 
England  colonies.  It  was  the  book  from  which  the  child  not 
only  learned  to  read,  but  received  his  religious  bent.  It  was 
in  many  cases  the  only  book  in  the  household  except  the 
Bible.  It  was  altered  to  suit  changing  times  and  condi¬ 
tions,  and  the  life  of  the  people  may  be  gauged  by  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  changes  made  in  the  editions.  And  it  was 
about  the  only  picture  book  which  children  were  allowed 
to  have.  Hence  its  popularity  caused  whole  editions,  like 
those  printed  by  Franklin  and  Hall  between  1749  and  1766, 
numbering  more  than  37,000  copies,  to  be  read  quite  out 
of  existence  and  to  be  known  today  by  a  single  copy  only, 
(1764).  Thomas  states  that  in  1757  Fowle  issued  an  edition 
of  10,000  copies,  of  which  not  one  is  now  known  to  exist. 

While  the  New  England  Primers  differed  in  particulars, 
they  contained  several  features  common  to  all.  These  were 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  older  ones  giving  Black  Letter 
as  well  as  Roman  and  italic.  Then  came 
“Easy  syllables  for  children,”  ranging 
from  “Ab,  eb,  ib,  ob  and  ub”  to  words 
of  five  syllables,  like  “un-re-gen-er-ate,” 
and  other  words  which  every  child  should 
know.  There  were  also  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
the  Ten  Commandments,  “Instructive 
Questions  and  Answers,”  “An  Alphabet 
of  Lessons  (scriptural)  for  Youth,”  the 
pictorial  alphabet  beginning  with 
In  Adam’s  fall 
We  sinned  all, 

the  pictorial  representation  of  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  John  Rogers  at  the  stake,  The 
Creed,  The  Shorter  Catechism  and  poeti¬ 
cal  selections  ad  lib.,  in  which  were  gen¬ 
erally  included  that  verse  recited  by 
millions  of  our  God-fearing  forefathers: 


Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep. 

If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 

I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take, 

and  the  no  less  familiar  cradle  song  by  Dr.  Watts,  to  which 
other  millions  of  children  have  been  crooned  to  sleep;  the 
fourteen  verses  beginning: 

Hush  my  dear,  lie  still  and  slumber. 

Heavenly  angels  euard  thy  bed. 

“A  Dialogue  between  Christ,  a  Youth  and  the  Devil”  ap¬ 
pears  in  most  of  the  editions,  and  gave  rise  to  religious  con¬ 
troversies  between  orthodox  and  other  seCts,  the  Unita¬ 
rians  objecting  vigorously  to  a  picture  of  the  Devil  with 
wings,  horns,  a  forked  tail  and  cloven  hoofs.  The  little  cuts 
which  accompanied  the  rhyming  alphabet  were  also  con¬ 
siderably  varied,  as  were  the  verses.  Later  versions  tended 
to  rob  the  alphabet  of  its  vitality,  for  the  strCtly  personal 
last  verse, 

Xerxes  did  die 
And  so  must  I 

was  changed  to 

Xerxes  the  Great  did  die 
And  so  must  you  and  I, 

which  made  the  picture  of  a  coffin,  accompanying  the  text, 
lose  a  part  of  its  wholesome  terror.  So,  too,  the  pictures  of 
“Uriah’s  beauteous  wife”  who  “Made  David  seek  his  life,” 
which  in  the  earlier  editions  represented  the  lady  in  a  state 
of  complete  nudity,  was  altered  to  show  a  fully-dressed  and 
sedate  Bathsheba.  The  Scriptural  lesson 
accompanying  what  appears  to  be  a  be¬ 
draggled  traveler  climbing  out  of  a  vat, — 
Moses  was  he 
Who  Israel’s  Host 
Led  through  the  Sea 

is  altered  in  later  editions  to  a  statement 
of  an  undisputed  astronomical  faCt, — 
The  Moon  gives  light 
At  time  of  night, 

and  in  one  edition,  at  least,  this  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  explanatory  note:  “And 
God  sends  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the 
night.  Genesis  1 : 16,”  the  cut  represent¬ 
ing  a  crescent  moon  surrounded  by  stars, 
showing  a  minimum  of  light. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to 
the  cut  of  the  burning  of  John  Rogers  at 


Fig. 3  —  Martyrdom  of  John  Rogers 
Reproduced  from  a  late  reprint,  but  prob¬ 
ably  from  an  original  quite  as  early  as 
that  which  inspired  those  shown  above. 
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the  stake,  represented  in  all  these  Primers.  The  text  relates 
in  the  edition  of  1777  that 

“Mr.  John  Rogers,  minister  of  the  gospel  in  London,  was  the 
first  martyr  in  Queen  Mary’s  reign,  and  was  burnt  at  Smithfield, 
February  14,  1554. — His  wife,  with  nine  small  children  and  one 
at  her  breast  following  him  to  the  stake . ” 

Whether  or  not  the  child  at  the  breast  was  included  in  the 
nine  puzzled  the  early  engravers,  and  some  Primers  show 
nine  children  only,  while  others  show  a  tenth  in  the  moth¬ 
er’s  arms.  Curiously  enough,  there  are  two  errors  here,  for 
Rogers  was  burned  at  the  stake  on  February  4,  1555,  as 
the  ancient  records  show,  and  a  reference  to  Foxe’s  Acts 
and  Monuments ,  published  only  seven  years  after  the 
death  of  Rogers,  shows  that  “FIis  wife  and  children,  XI  in 
number.  X  able  to  go  and  one  sucking  on  her  breast,  met 
him  on  the  way  as  he  went  towards  Smithfield.”  The  error 
in  the  date  was  corrected  in  some  of  the  later  editions,  but 
that  regarding  the  number  of  Rogers’  children  remained. 

Political  changes  wrought  by  the  Revolution  brought 
changes  not  only  in  the  text,  but  the  portraits  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  Hancock  and  other  patriots  took  the  place  of  those  of 
George  II  and  George  III.  The  greatest  change,  however, 
occurred  in  the  ideals  inculcated.  The  earlier  Primers  had 
conveyed  to  the  child  the  impression  that  his  letters  should 
be  learned  in  order  that  he  might  study  the  Bible,  from 
which  he  was  to  draw  the  precepts  leading  to  eternal  sal¬ 
vation.  But  the  lowering  ol  the  Puritan  ideals  was  mani¬ 
fested  in  later  issues  in  a  verse  which,  as  Mr.  Heartman 
says,  should  have  made  the  true  Puritan  turn  in  his  grave, 
for  he  was  taught  that 

Lie  who  ne’er  learns  his  A,  B,  C, 

Forever  will  a  blockhead  be. 

But  he  who  learns  his  letters  fair 
Shall  have  a  coach  to  take  the  air. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  was 


a  host  of  other  books  for  children,  many  with  brightly- 
colored  pictures,  reciting  the  achievements  of  Jack  the 
Giant  Killer,  Robin  Hood  and  other  heroes  of  childhood. 
Other  primers,  which  omitted  the  catechism,  which  child¬ 
ren  had  come  to  loathe  as  “required  reading,”  became  pop¬ 
ular,  and  the  New  England  Primer  was  doomed.  An  effort 
was  made  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  to  revive  the 
“great  little  book”  and  the  Massachusetts  Sabbath  School 
Association  circulated  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
copies  and  formed  Primer  Societies.  But  the  attempt  was 
a  failure.  The  Primer  s  work  was  done. 

But  it  may  be  said  of  the  New  England  Primer  that,  gen¬ 
erally,  its  “improvements”  were  ridiculous  perversions  of 
the  original,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  collector  of 
books,  the  older  an  example  of  the  Primer  is,  the  better  it 
becomes.  Any  edition  before  the  year  1800  is  to  be  treas¬ 
ured.  The  price  which  it  is  likely  to  bring  is  not  large 
enough  to  tempt  most  holders  of  this  “little  Bible  of  New 
England”  to  part  with  it. 

But  do  not  for  a  moment  get  the  idea.that  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Primer  is  of  itself  a  rare  book,  and  that  it  is  immensely 
valuable.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  six  million  copies 
of  it  have  been  printed.  The  highest  price  paid  for  a  copy 
of  any  edition  at  auction  in  the  past  ten  years  was  $225, 
given  at  the  Halsey  sale  in  1919  for  a  Boston  imprint  of 
1762.  A  good  copy  of  a  Primer  a  hundred  years  old  may  be 
obtained  for  five  to  ten  dollars,  and  one  of  the  later  issues, 
which  are  hardly  worth  having,  being  much  perverted 
texts,  would  be  dear  at  those  prices.  If,  by  some  chance, 
you  obtain  at  some  country  auction  a  copy  of  an  old  New 
England  Primer  in  good  condition,  at  a  low  price,  congratu¬ 
late  yourself  on  your  bargain,  and  remember  that  it  is 
worth  more  to  you  as  a  relic  to  be  handed  down  to  your 
children  than  it  would  be  as  something  to  be  sold  for 
profit. 


Time  cuts  down  all, 

Bothgreatand  fmall. 

Uriah’s  beauteous 
Wife 

Made  David  feek 
his  life. 

Whales  in  the  Sea 

God’s  Voice  obey. 

Xerxes  the  Great 
did  die, 

And  fo  mud  you 
and  I. 

Youth  forward  flips, 

Death  fooneft  nips. 

Zaccheus,  he 

Did  climb  theTree, 

His  Lord  to  fee. 


Fig.  4  —  The  “Primer”  in  Parallel 

Sample  illustrations  from  Fhe  New  England  Primer.  The  first  three  columns  of  illustrations  are  arranged  in  probable  order  of  design¬ 
ing,  which  is  not  determinable  by  the  dates  of  different  editions.  Cuts  appear  to  have  been  seledted  according  to  the  printer’s  convenience. 
Hence  modernized  text  may  accompany  archaic  illustrations.  In  these,  note  the  evolution  of  the  representation  of  Bathseba  from  primi¬ 
tive  naivete,  through  prudery,  to  classic  academism.  Column  four  shows  variation  from  the  themes/of  the  other  three  columns  in  that 
item  one  represents  Timothy  learning  to  flee  from  sin;  and  item  two,  Vashti  being  set  aside  for  pride. 
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ftloct  Front  Secretary 


By  Bondome 


N  the  May  number  of  this  more  or  less  highly  esteemed 
periodical  occurs  the  suggestion  that  John  Goddard 
created  block-front 
contours  for  furniture; 
or  that,  if  he  did  not,  the 
:!  said  contour  is,  never¬ 
theless,  of  American 
»  origin.  On  both  points 
I  have  cherished  some 
i  doubts,  which  are  now 
virtual  certainties.  In 
one  of  those  thorough¬ 
going  German  picture 
books  of  reference,  Moe- 
bel  und  Raumkunst  in 
England*  is  illustrated  a 
lacquered  cabinet  of  late 
seventeenth  or  early 
eighteenth  century  de¬ 
sign  and  of  uncertain  na¬ 
tionality.  The  piece  is, 

.  indeed,  almost  a  chest- 
on-chest,  with  a  vigor¬ 
ous  moulding  separat¬ 
ing  the  upper  and  lower 
parts.  Yet  the  front  is 
broken  vertically  by 
four  semi-elliptical  re¬ 
cesses,  or  channels,  ex¬ 
tending  from  base  to 
cornice  and  terminating 
each  in  an  arch.  Here  is 
blocking,  very  complete 
and  perfed,  except  that 
it  takes  the  form  of  a 
series  of  recesses  instead 
of  recesses  and  projec¬ 
tions.! 

Close  approximations 
of  blocking — in  terms 
at  least  of  recesses  or 
channels — occur  in  the 
drawer  cases  of  many 
of  the  box  toilet  mirrors 
made  in  England  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

And,  finally,  after  an 
arduous  search  through 
Macquoid’s  monumental  but  atrociously  indexed  four  vol¬ 

*Verlag,  Julius  Hoffman,  Stuttgart  1911,  p.  11. 

flllustrated  also  in  Macquoid,  English  Furniture,  II,  p.  150,  and  (in  color)  in 
Foley  s  Decorative  Furniture,  I,  p.  400.  A  close  analogue  is  a  Dutch  lacquered 
toilet  box,  circa  1700,  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  illustrated  in 
Gregory’s  Furniture  Collector ,  p.  176. 


umes  on  English  Furniture ,  I  have  found  on  page  44  of 
Volume  III,  a  piece  of  furniture  which  the  author  denomi¬ 
nates  a  “bureau,  or 
s  c  r  u  t  o  i  r  e,”  w  i  t  h  a 
“tubbed  and  recessed” 
front  and  with  an  ar¬ 
rangement  of  pigeon¬ 
holes  and  drawers  such 
as  we  are  quite  familiar 
with  in  our  own  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  drop- 
front  desks. 

The  Macquoid  bu¬ 
reau  is,  in  fabl,  almost 
identical  in  blocking  and 
in  pigeonhole  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  very  in¬ 
teresting  secretary 
which  I  illustrate  here. 
This  piece,  by  the  way, 
differs  from  much  of  the 
furniture  that  one  usu¬ 
ally  encounters  in  the 
market  place,  in  pos¬ 
sessing  a  thoroughly 
authoritative  pedigree. 
It  is  known  to  have  be¬ 
longed  assuredly  to 
Henry  Howell  Williams, 
1767-1832.  It  is  a  fair 
guess,  however,  that  it 
was  previously  pos¬ 
sessed  by  his  father, 
Colonel  Joseph  Williams 
— of  some  fame  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  — 
and  that  it  is  older,  by 
quite  a  bit,  than  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  years  of  its  docu¬ 
mented  history. 

For  myself,  however, 
I  confess  to  being  quite 
as  much  concerned  wi  th 
its  furniture  relation¬ 
ships  as  with  its  per¬ 
sonal  associations.  It  is 
not  quite  like  any  other 
piece  of  the  kind  that  I 
have  seen,  though  analogies  are  many.  Macquoid  dates  his 
“bureau”  in  the  neighborhood  of  1730. 1  should  very  much 
like  to  date  this  secretary  not  much  later  than  1750.  The 
lion’s-paw  feet,  which  Symonds  says  are  “only  found  in  fine 
quality  pieces,”  the  suggestion  of  a  shell  apron-piece,  the 


Block  Front  Secretary  (1750-75) 

An  unusual  example,  showing  well  carved  lion-paw  feet  and  rigorous 
architedlural  treatment  of  bookcase  top. 
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handsome  shaping  of  the  beveled  panels,  and  the  carefully 
studied  architectural  treatment  of  the  top,  while  we  char¬ 
acterize  them  as  Chippendale,  are  properly  representative 
of  that  master’s  solid  early  manner,  derived  from  the  late 
Queen  Anne  tradition,  and  untroubled  by  later  French, 
Chinese,  or  dream-Gothic  influences. 

It  was,  however,  this  early  manner  that  was  most  per¬ 
vasively  adopted  in  the  Colonies.  The  War  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  prevented  much  American  interest  in  the  later  Chip¬ 
pendale  manifestations.  By  the  time  that  the  last  of  the 
war  clouds  had  been  dispersed,  the  local  taste  was  ready 
for  furniture  designed  after  the  manner  of  Heppelwhite 
and  of  Sheraton. 

To  attempt  attribution  of  a  piece  such  as  this  would  be 


a  dangerous  pastime.  Beyond  the  faCt  of  blocking  and  of 
extraordinary  solidity  and  massiveness  of  design  and  execu¬ 
tion  it  exhibits  few,  if  any,  indications  of  the  Rhode  Island 
tradition.  That,  however,  would  not  eliminate  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  Connecticut  origin.  Lockwood  publishes  two 
desks  with  lion-paw  feet — one,  of  the  usual  slant-top  type, 
the  other  of  bombe  contour  and  surmounted  by  a  bookcase 
top.*  The  first  of  these  appears  to  be  a  Connecticut  ex¬ 
ample;  the  second,  which  shows  superior  workmanship, 
particularly  in  the  carving  of  the  feet,  is  owned  in  New 
London  and  may  quite  well  have  been  made  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  that  city. 

* Colonial  Furniture  (1921  edition),  Vol.  II,  pp.  240  and  259. 


Antiques  Abroad 

- Dublin  and  'Delft 

By  Autolycos 


EVENTS  in  Ireland  have  been  moving  in  kaleido¬ 
scopic  manner.  The  whole  face  of  the  country  has 
changed.  The  peasantry  in  the  wilder  districts  have 
always  shown  wonderful  lightheartedness  in  lifting  govern¬ 
ment  property.  Some  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  the  Let- 
terkenny  and  Burtonport  Railway  became  somewhat  dere¬ 
lict,  gangs  of  the  inhabitants  from  the  countryside  came 
and  removed  the  sleepers  and  took  up  the  rails,  and  a  con¬ 
tractor,  armed  with  a  crane,  actually  carried  off  one  of  the 
bridges.  This  is  all  chronicled  in  a  blue  book;  and  now  his¬ 
tory  repeats  itself.  Recently  Glenfarne  Hall,  County  Lei¬ 
trim,  a  stately  mansion  once  occupied  by  Sir  Edward 
Harland,  the  great  Belfast  shipbuilder,  was  gutted  of  all 
its  valuable  furniture  by  hordes  of  people  who  came  from 
far  and  near.  All  sorts  of  vehicles  were  engaged  in  this 
looting  expedition,  including  donkey  carts;  even  small 
children  helped  to  carry  off  the  spoil. 

*  *  * 

At  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in  London  recently 
was  held  an  exhibition  of  old  furniture  made  in  Ireland. 
M  any  fine  mahogany  examples  of  massive  carving  indi¬ 
cated  the  influence  of  Chippendale.  The  London  auCtion 
rooms,  too,  still  show  evidence  of  Irish  treasure  passing 
through.  Especially  the  work  of  the  middle  and  late 
eighteenth  century  Dublin  silversmiths  attracts  atten¬ 
tion  on  account  of  its  symmetry  and  the  exquisite  grace 
of  its  decoration.  Hence  the  mark  of  the  harp  and  the 
crown  on  the  bases  of  old  candlesticks  and  dishes  and  beak¬ 
ers  is  being  eagerly  sought.  “R.  C.,”  denoting  the  maker 
Robert  Calderwood,  and  “J.  H.,”  denoting  John  Hamil¬ 
ton,  and  “W.  H.,”  the  mark  of  Will  Hughes,  all  are  indica¬ 
tive  of  pieces  of  rare  and  beautiful  technique. 

A  fine  Dublin  potato  ring,  chased  and  pierced  with  a 
pattern  of  birds,  a  lion,  and  flowers,  a  dolphin,  and  a  man 
playing  an  Irish  flute,  in  date  about  1750,  was  recently 
sold  at  auCtion  in  London  for  £142.  These  Irish  potato 
rings,  or  dish  stands,  are  not  made  outside  of  Ireland  ex¬ 
cept  as  imitations,  when  they  occur  in  oblong  shape  in 


stead  of  round.  No  genuine  Irish  potato  ring  is  other  than 
round.  One  use  for  these  rings  was  as  a  stand  for  a  hot  dish 
or  bowl,  in  order  to  prevent  marking  a  mahogany  table.  A 
later  use  was  to  hold  a  wooden  bowl  of  steaming  potatoes, 
boiled  in  their  jackets.  Such  rings  had  a  vogue  from  the 
mid-eighteenth  century  to  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth. 
And  now  again  they  have  come  into  their  own  and  the 
copyist  is  busy. 

As  an  instance  of  the  current  price  of  old  silver,  at  the 
above-mentioned  sale  a  William  III  chocolate  pot,  some 
nine  inches  high,  with  a  wooden  handle  at  right  angles  to 
a  plain  short  spout,  made  by  Andrew  Raven,  London, 
1700,  brought  £340. 

*  *  * 

Old  Dutch  Delft.  Much  as  old  blue  and  white  Delft 
has  been  collected,  there  are  still  pieces  procurable  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices,  though  not  in  Holland.  The  old  proverb 
that  no  man  is  an  honored  prophet  in  his  own  country  does 
not  hold  good  in  regard  to  Delft,  for  the  Dutch  have  al¬ 
ways  been  collectors,  as,  by  the  way,  have  the  Chinese. 
Curiously  enough,  in  out-of-the-way  places,  sometimes  in 
France,  but  more  often  than  not  in  England,  one  may  dis¬ 
cover  quite  reputable  examples  of  fine  old  work.  The  vase 
illustrated  I  purchased  for  about  one-third  what  one  would 
have  to  give  in  Holland.  It  is  late  eighteenth  century  and 
possesses  that  exquisitely  mellow  rich  blue  which  has  sunk 
into  the  soft  body,  and  is  so  beloved  by  collectors. 

Perhaps,  to  the  more  modest  collector  Dutch  tiles  may 
offer  a  fascination,  with  their  wealth  of  scriptural  subjects, 
— quaintly  conceived  replicas  in  idea,  if  not  in  detail,  of  the 
old  woodcuts  in  the  Bibles  of  their  day.  Now  and  again 
fable  subjects  are  found,  or  classical  scenes  with  figures  as 
on  Flemish  tapestry,  and,  most  deleCtable  of  all,  Dutch 
canal  scenes  with  placid  pastures  and  windmills.  But  scrip¬ 
tural  subjects  are  predominant,  even  on  Dutch  brass  to¬ 
bacco  boxes. 

Plates  with  floral  design,  or  with  some  geometric  pat¬ 
tern  are  en  evidence.  Such  ardent  flower  lovers  as  the  Dutch 
naturally  give  traces  of  this  national  predilection  in  the 
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Two  Examples  of  Delftware  ( eighteenth  century) 

Both  show  the  characteristic  of  a  clay  body  surfaced  with  a  glaze  which  is  decorated  and  reglazed.  Both  examples  exhibit  Chinese  influence  in  greater 
or  less  degree. 


decoration  of  Delft.  Plates  with  single  flowers,  almost  flor-  adapted  in  the  border.  I  know  of  a  collection  of  such  plates, 

ists’  specimens,  are  frequently  found.  I  illustrate  a  typical  with  no  less  than  two  hundred  different  flowers  shown  al- 

example  in  blue  and  white,  of  the  late  eighteenth  century,  most  botanically.  Such  is  the  realism  of  the  early  potter, 

Particularly  noticeable  is  how  Chinese  ornament  has  been  before  he  subjected  floral  design  to  broad  decorative  effect. 
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An  Illustrated  History  of  Furniture.  By  Frederick  Litchfield.  Boston; 
The  Medici  Society.  Price,  $12.50. 

HISTORY  of  furniture  is  by  no  means  under  obligation  to 
be  an  encyclopedia  of  furniture.  Mr.  Litchfield  implies  this 
in  his  introduction.  At  various  times  “for  his  own  information, 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  his  business”  he  has  been  led  to  investiga¬ 
tions  whose  results  he  has  brought  together  in  this  volume.  Its  em¬ 
phasis  is,  therefore,  naturally  on  the  development  of  English  fur¬ 
niture  styles  during  the  eighteenth  century,  the  period  in  which 
a  number  of  the  cultural  influences,  first  set  in  motion  by  the  Ital¬ 
ian  Renaissance,  reached  their  finest  flowering. 

To  make  this  period  fully  intelligible  it  is  well  to  go  back  to  the 
beginnings  of  things.  This  Mr.  Litchfield  does,  with  sufficient 
thoroughness  to  satisfy  any  ordinary  requirement.  We  are  told 
something  of  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  and  of  the  fur¬ 
niture  incidental  thereto.  We  shift  then  to  the  Middle  Ages,  dur¬ 


ing  which  period  the  various  kinds  of  furniture  with  which  we  to¬ 
day  are  concerned  found  their  real  beginnings. 

From  the  standpoint  of  furniture,  antiquity  appears  to  have 
been  an  age  of  stone  and  bronze;  the  mediaeval  era,  an  age  of 
wood.  This  notion  may,  of  course,  be  due  to  the  fact  that,  for  the 
most  part,  only  those  objects  which  boasted  durable  construction 
in  stone  or  metal  could  survive  the  turmoil  of  a  score  of  centuries, 
— and  more. 

Yet  the  furniture  of  Egypt  would  seem  an  exception.  Back  of 
this,  as  of  Egyptian  architecture,  must  have  rested  an  infinitely 
old  tradition  of  the  utilization  of  wood  and  reeds.  And  the  sand- 
drifted  tombs,  which  were  sealed  thousands  of  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  have,  latterly,  yielded  up  furniture  of  wood. 

The  forests  of  northern  Europe  produced  abundant  wood  and 
gave  birth  to  wood-workers.  When  Roman  and  Teuton  met,  the 
forest  conquered.  Domestic  furniture,  therefore,  from  mediaeval 
times  until  the  beginning  of  the  Empire  period,  shows  a  natural 
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evolution  of  wood  forms.  The  ambition  of  early  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  designers  appears  to  have  been  to  accommodate  wood  ma¬ 
terial  to  stone  and  metal  designs.  There  lay  one  fallacy  in  the  self- 
satisfied  diClum  ot  the  French  writer  of  1790,  who  declared, 
“Freedom,  now  consolidated  in  France,  has  restored  the  pure 
taste  for  the  antique!” 

The  history  of  furniture,  as  we  understand  it,  begins,  therefore, 
at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  approaches  its  normal  con¬ 
clusion  almost  within  the  memory  of  men  now  living.  England 
picked  up,  adopted  and  adapted  influences  emanating  from  Italy, 
from  the  Low  Countries,  and  from  France.  Nor  was  the  example 
ot  the  Orient  negleCted,  as  it  came,  diluted  through  Dutch  sources 
or  diredly  imported  into  the  British  Isles. 

The  discussion  and  illustration  of  these  various  influences  and 
their  effeCt  upon  English  designers  and,  measurably,  upon  English 
collectors,  constitutes  the  stuff  of  which  Mr.  Litchfield’s  History  is 
compounded.  The  author  has  a  genius  for  information,  his  method 
is  logical  and  orderly,  he  has  had  wide  experience  with  the  very 
objects  of  which  he  talks,  and,  withal,  he  is  blessed  with  a  goodly 
store  of  common  sense.  He  takes  up  no  violent  cudgels  for  or 
against  any  particular  style  or  its  advocates.  Style  is  a  phenome¬ 
non  of  human  thought,  it  indicates  traceable  causes,  it  expends 
itself  in  the  form  of  results  affecting  succeeding  styles.  Why  be¬ 
come  excited  about  it? 

Two  valuable  chapters  are  those  which  discuss  furniture  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  almost  to  its  close.  The  diverse  and  discursive 
material  for  enabling  an  intelligent  grasp  of  this  period  is  not  eas¬ 
ily  brought  together  and  analyzed.  Mr.  Litchfield  accomplishes 
this  task  adequately  and  with  tolerance. 

The  final  chapter,  which  is  devoted  to  early  American  furni¬ 
ture,  is,  from  the  American  standpoint,  least  satisfactory.  Such 
chapters,  necessarily  much  abbreviated  and  consisting  largely 
of  digests  of  what  others  have  written,  appear  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  necessary  gesture  of  courtesy  in  general  treatises  of  this  kind. 
Doubtless  they  should  be  accepted  in  the  spirit  with  which  they 
are  offered:  politely,  but  not  too  seriously.  Yet  if,  in  the  present 
instance,  the  discussion  of  American  furniture  adds  little  of  value 
to  a  valuable  book,  it  certainly  takes  nothing  away. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  student  a  favorable  aspeCt  of  Mr. 
Litchfield’s  History  is  its  unpretentious  appearance.  Illustra¬ 
tions  have  been  selected  with  reference  chiefly  to  their  bearing  on 
the  text.  They  are,  as  they  should  be,  from  typical  rather  than 
from  extraordinary  examples.  Some  are  derived  from  wood  cuts, 
some  direCtly  from  photographs,  some  are  from  drawings  after 
old  manuscripts.  But  they  represent  authentic  pieces  and  their 
numerosity — there  are  four  hundred  of  them — is  really  impres¬ 
sive  as  well  as  helpful.  A  number  of  the  pictures  represent  inte¬ 
riors,  with  a  view  to  conveying  an  idea  of  the  character  and  dis¬ 
position  of  furniture  in  the  various  periods  discussed. 

Considering  the  vastness  and  the  very  real  complexity  of  the 
subjeCt,  it  seems  doubtful  that  the  work  of  preparing  such  a  book 
could  be  much  better  done  than  it  has  been  by  Mr.  Litchfield. 
His  volume  is  at  no  point  bulky  or  awkward.  On  the  contrary  it 
is  convenient  and  readable.  Probably  that  is  one  reason  why  six 
British  editions  have  been  exhausted  since  the  earlier  publication 
of  the  book.  The  present  edition  constitutes  a  revision  and  exten¬ 
sion  of  its  predecessor  of  fifteen  years  ago. 


Antiques  in  Ledture  and  Exhibition 

Antiques  will  gladly  publish  advance  information  of  lectures  and  exhibitions  in 
the  field  of  its  particular  interest.  Notice  of  such  events  should  reach  the  editorial 
office ,  if  possible ,  three  weeks  in  advance  of  their  scheduled  occurrence. 


n  a r  LECTURES 

Boston,  Mass. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts: — 

Wednesday  Conferences. 

February  7,  if ,  21.  Mr.  John  E.  Lodge,  “Far  Eastern  Art  ” 


Free  Sunday  Lectures. 

February  //  at  j  P.M.  Mr.  H.  P.  Macomber,  “The  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  American  Handicrafts.” 


February  18  at  3  P.M.  Mr.  Frank  Chouteau  Brown, 
“American  Monuments  and  Memorials,  Old  and  New.” 
February  23  at  4.  P.M.  Mr.  William  Hagerman  Graves, 
“Ceramics.” 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art: 

February  2  at  8  P.M.  Franck  L.  Schoell,  “French  Homes 
of  the  Renaissance.” 


LAWRENCE  HYAMS  &  CO. 

( Formerly  with  M.  Stack  6?  Co.) 

We  have  the  Jpargest  and  PMost  Complete  Stock  oj 

Antiques  in  Qiicago 

AND  THE  MIDDLE  WEST 


Auction  Notes 


CALENDAR 

(Sales  to  be  held  at  galleries  unless  otherwise  noted) 

NEW  YORK:  The  Anderson  Galleries,  Park  Ave.  at  59th  St. 

January  29-Fsbruary  J  The  collection  of  objects  of  art,  furniture,  tapestries, 
afternoons  and  evenings  glass,  silver,  etc.,  gathered  by  Mr.  Henry  Symons. 


January  5,  6 
afternoons 
January  y 
evening 
January  9,  10 
afternoons 


Collection  of  books  on  the  early  West. 


Portion  of  the  collection  of  drawings  of  old  masters 
belonging  to  Victor  Koch  of  London. 

Objects  of  art  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Gregory  Ny- 
cander  of  Gothenberg,  Sweden,  together  with  fine 
furniture,  etc.,  from  a  well-known  New  York  collection. 
January  IJ,  14  Portion  of  the  library  of  Mr.  David  G.  Joyce  of  Chi- 

afternoons  and  evenings  cago,  Ill. 

January  /J,  16,  IJ  The  Adrien  F.  Wellens  collection  of  English  and  Ameri- 
atternoons  and  evenings  can  furniture,  glass,  objects  of  art,  etc. 

January  19,  20,  21  Books  on  the  early  West  and  general  Americana,  mainly 

afternoons  from  the  library  of  a  New  Jersey  historian  and  Cali¬ 

fornia  pioneer. 

January  79,  20  Paintings  from  the  collections  of  Gregory  Nycander  of 

evenings  Gothenberg,  Sweden,  Victor  Koch  of  London,  the  late 

Jesse  A.  Wasserman  and  the  late  Dorothea  L.  Wolff  of 
New  York  City,  and  others. 

January  22 ,  2j,  24  Chinese  porcelains  and  potteries,  jades  and  snuff 

afternoons  bottles,  collected  by  Mr.  Isaac  Voron  of  New  York  City. 

January  26,  2y ,  28  Objects  of  art,  Georgian  silver,  fine  furnishings,  rugs 

afternoons  and  tapestries  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Jesse  A. 

Wasserman  of  New  York  City,  and  others. 

THE  William  Salomon  sale  announced  for  January  26  has 
been  postponed  until  some  time  in  April.  The  reason  for 
postponement  lies  in  an  enlarged  scheme  of  procedure,  for  the 
executors  of  the  estate  have  decided  to  offer  not  only  the  Italian 
but  also  the  French  collection,  comprising  paintings  by  eighteenth 
century  masters,  tapestries,  fabrics,  furniture,  etc.  For  this  a 
new  catalogue  is  being  prepared.  The  exaCt  date  of  what  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  sales  of  the  season  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  later.  *  *  * 


There  seem  to  be  several  fields  in  collecting  which  are  as  yet 
virtually  untouched.  One  of  these  is  of  material  pertaining  to 
plays  and  play  aCting, — or,  to  be  more  exaCt — of  places  where 
plays  are  aCted.  In  a  recent  sale  of  theatrical  literature  at  the  Wal¬ 
pole  Galleries  the  prices  were  surprisingly  low,  when  one  con¬ 
siders  the  human  interest  attached  to  such  things  as  autographed 
Jefferson  plays  and  prompt  copies  used  by  Wallack. 


Consisting  of  Early  American,  English,  Italian  and 
French  periods  of  Dining,  Bedroom,  and  Living  Room 
Furniture  Pewter,  Glass,  Bric-a-brac,  Andirons, 
Staffordshire,  Clocks,  Hooked  Rugs,  Lamps,  Etc. 

Expert  Refinishing  and  Restoring.  Inspection  cordially  invited. 

643-645  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

TELEPHONE,  WABASH  T722 

J.  S.  METCALFE 


< Antiques ,  Furniture 
Works  oj  Wirt,  Stc. 

COR.  FEDERAL  AND  NORTH 
STREETS 

SALEM,  MASS. 


ANTIQUES 

Historical  and  Old  Blue  China, 
Qlass,  (jip  Plates, 
Ornaments ,  £tc. 

MRS.  CLARENCE  A.  BROUWER 
260  Brow  Street, East  Providence,  R.I. 


*  *  * 

Another  postponement.  The  sale  of  early  American  glassware 
from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Herbert  Lawton  of  Boston,  which  was 
to  have  been  held  at  the  American  Art  Galleries  on  January  29 
and  30,  has  been  postponed  to  February  1  and  2.  Mr.  Lawton  has 
long  been  known  for  his  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  glass,  and 
the  examples  in  his  collection  include  some  very  fine  specimens 
of  the  Stiegel,  Waterford  and  South  Jersey  products.  Antiques 
for  March  hopes  to  offer  its  readers  a  digest  of  the  prices  received 
for  these  pieces,  with  illustrations  of  some  of  the  more  notable 
examples.  *  *  * 

A  brief  resume  of  prices  from  some  of  the  more  important 
sales  follows: 

LONDON 

SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  AND  HODGE 
NOVEMBER  24 

COLLECTION  OF  CHINESE  POTTERY,  ETC. 

Furniture: 

Queen  Anne  secretary  of  walnut,  £76;  Queen  Anne  lacquer  cabinet  on  stand, 
40"  wide,  £46;  Sheraton  sideboard  of  satin-wood,  £38. 


Telephone ,  East  Providence  130-R 


At  Woodstock 

'"Vermont 

OPPOSITE  THE  INN 

A  great  many  nice  things 
and  some  odd  ones 
will  be  found  among 
my  antiques. 

A  mahogany  Phvfe  Pembroke  Table  like  the  one  illustrated 
in  November  Antiques.  An  old  doll ,  old 
shawls, fur  skins ,  bead  bags. 

Mrs.  HELEN  M.  MERRILL 

WOODSTOCK,  VERMONT 


[87] 


BRASSES 


Old  Furniture 

Our  reproductions  are  mo£t  carefully  made. 
We  specialize  in  matching  and  repairing 
old  brasses  under  old  time  processes. 
Samples  sent.  Prices  moderate. 

Correspondence  invited 

A.  H.  EATON,  Qollinsville ,  Qonn. 

SOUTH  SUDBURY 

ANTIQUE  SHOP 

Boston-New  York  State  Road 
20  miles  west  of  Boston 

SOMETHING  FOR 

MUSEUM  ::  DEALER  ::  COLLECTOR 

Just  as  released  by 

Some  Old  New  England  Family 

Ahtuseum  A  (Collectors'  \ Pieces 


Miscellaneous: 

Chinese  Temple  koro  in  cloisonne  enamel,  £36;  enamel  portrait  of  Admiral 
Nelson  by  Henry  Bone,  £72. 

SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  AND  HODGE 
DECEMBER  6,  7 

SALE  OF  SILVER,  JEWELLERY,  ETC. 

Silver  table-service,  plain-rattail  ( Victorian ),  92  pieces,  £37.1.9;  Irish  dish 
ring  ( Dublin ,  c.  / 780 ),  Matthew  Walsh,  £52.8.7;  set  of  four  early  Sheffield 
candlesticks,  £48;  table  set,  spoons  and  forks,  105  pieces  ( Edinburgh ,  1851), 
£50;  set  of  three  entree  dishes  and  covers  ( London ,  1820),  £58;  necklace  of 
eighty  graduated  pearls,  £250;  scroll  and  flowered  pattern  tiara,  set  with 
brilliants,  £202;  diamond  oval  slide,  £72;  diamond  ring,  £75;  French  gold 
snuff-box,  the  top  set  with  an  oval  miniature  of  Napoleon  I,  £65. 

SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  AND  HODGE 
DECEMBER  8 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE,  ETC. ,  THE  PROPERTY  OF  D.  C.  ERSKINE 
Pair  of  Ming  pierced  vases,  11F4"  high,  £7°;  two  Tonkin  figures  of  horses 
( rang  dynasty),  £116;  painting  on  silk  ( Sung  dynasty)  of  an  emperor  in  adora¬ 
tion,  between  two  officials,  £85;  a  Coromandel  lacquer  screen,  six-fold,  £240; 
Sheraton  gentleman’s  wardrobe,  £78;  Chippendale  side-table,  with  fret 
brackets,  £50;  Chippendale  side-table,  with  pierced  fret  under  frame,  square 
legs,  with  fret  carving,  £152;  Georgian  side-table,  with  green  marble  top,  £155; 
Georgian  mantel  mirror  in  three  panels,  £72;  Georgian  fire-screen,  worked  in 
petit  point,  £140;  Queen  Anne  cabinet,  in  walnut,  with  “seaweed”  marque- 
terie,  £120;  Queen  Anne  bureau  bookcase,  £94. 

SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  AND  HODGE 

DECEMBER  13,  14,  15 

SALE  OF  FURNITURE,  PORCELAIN,  ETC. 

Chippendale  fret  table,  £75;  Hepplewhite  gentleman’s  wardrobe,  £46;  Hepple- 
white  bookcase  in  mahogany,  £32;  Georgian  small  sideboard,  £30;  Shearer 
secretary  wardrobe,  £48;  Sheraton  settee,  6'  9”  wide,  £42;  Flemish  seven¬ 
teenth-century  tapestry  panel,  woven  with  The  Finding  of  Christ  in  the  Temple, 
ll'  4”  wide,  10'  2"  high,  £66;  pair  of  Plymouth  figures,  974”  high,  £45;  pair 
of  Chelsea  figures  of  a  lady  and  gallant,  7 74”  high,  £46;  garniture  of  powder 
blue  of  mazarine  tint  ( K'ang-hsi ),  £104;  silver  used  by  Lord  Nelson,  the 
property  of  Miss  Lucy  Girdlestone,  great-grandniece  of  Lord  Nelson,  teapot 
(London,  1801),  £76;  cream  jug  and  sugar  basin  ( London ,  1797),  £50;  Dublin 
potato  ring,  chased  and  pierced  with  a  Chippendale  pattern  ( c .  1750),  £142; 
William  III  chocolate  pot  (London,  1706),  maker  Andrew  Raven,  £340;  Queen 
Anne  gold  tumbler  cup,  22  ct.  (London,  1702),  maker  Pierre  Harrache,  £200; 
diamond  ring,  set  with  three  brilliants,  £124;  a  green  enamelled  snake  bracelet 
set  with  brilliants,  £145;  a  pair  of  sapphire  and  diamond  cluster  earrings,  £160. 

NEW  YORK 


in  GLASS  and  ELI RNIT U RE] 

Rare  and  charming  curly  maple  tambour  secretary; 
curly  maple  corner  cupboard;  two  half-high  shelf 
clocks  that  are  gems.  A  remarkably  large  and  choice 
collection  of  brass  and  bellmetal  andirons. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Photographs  sent  on  request. 

QUEEN  ANNE  COTTAGE 

Telephone,  Rockland  652-R 

ACCORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Inland  State  Road — half  way  between  Plymouth  and  Boston 


F.  L  IBB  IE  &  CO. 

Booksellers  and  appraisers 

(Book  Auctioneers  for  Over  Forty  Years) 

3  HAMILTON  PLACE,  ROOMS  214-216 

BOSTON 


Specialists  in  Early  Western  Travels  and  Voyages,  Indian 
History,  American  Revolution,  Naval  History  and 
Biography,  South  Sea  Voyages,  Whaling, 

Early  New  England  Town  Histories 
and  Genealogies,  etc. 

Large  or  small  lots  of  books  purchased for  cash. 
Appraisals  made  for  probate,  income  tax  or  insurance. 


AMERICAN  ART  GALLERIES 
DECEMBER  8,  9 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  CHARLES  OF  LONDON 

Chairs: 

No.  81,  carved  walnut  high-back  chair  (William  and  Mary),  $100;  No.  84, 
two  pear-tree  Churchwarden  armchairs  (English,  eighteenth  century),  $200; 
No.  no,  needlework  walnut  state  chair  (French,  eighteenth  century),  $425; 
No.  239,  carved  walnut  state  chair  (William  and  Mary),  $150;  No.  243,  needle 
point  velvet  walnut  wing-chair,  cabriole  legs  ( William  and  Mary),  $725; 
No.  253,  eight  carved  walnut  chairs,  velvet  seats  (William  and  Mary),  $3,800; 
No.  288,  needlework  mahogany  wing-chair  (English,  eighteenth  century),  $575. 
Desks,  bureaus,  etc.: 

No.  89,  carved  dower-chest  (Jacobean),  $70;  No.  132,  mahogany  pedestal 
bureau  (English,  eighteenth  century),  $100;  No.  135,  inlaid  walnut  bureau  ( Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary),  $175;  No.  169,  inlaid  walnut  slant-top  desk  (Queen  Anne), 
$200;  No.  186,  inlaid  satin-wood  cabinet  desk  (Sheraton),  $90;  No.  254,  inlaid 
walnut  slant-front  desk  (William  and  Mary),  $350;  No.  298,  inlaid  satin- 
wood  writing-cabinet  (Sheraton),  $275;  No.  319,  inlaid  walnut  secretary  book¬ 
case  (Queen  Anne),  $400. 

Tables: 

No.  53,  inlaid  mahogany  tilting-table  (Sheraton),  $50;  No.  57,  pear-tree  center- 
table  (English,  late  seventeenth  century),  $60;  No.  93,  carved  mahogany  pie¬ 
crust  tilting-table  (Chippendale),  $95;  No.  127,  oak  gate-leg  table  (Jacobean), 
$110;  No.  260,  Castilian  walnut  low-table  (seventeenth  century),  $270;  No.  299, 
carved  and  gilded  console-table  with  inlaid  marble  top  (Adam),  $220;  No.  325, 
walnut  refe&ory-table  (Italian,  sixteenth  century),  $330. 

Tapestries: 

No.  342,  Renaissance  verdure  tapestry,  9'  9"  x  7'  10”  (Aubusson,  seventeenth 
century),  $850;  No.  345,  Renaissance  tapestry,  9'  1"  x  1 4'  8"  (English,  six¬ 
teenth  century),  $5,300;  No.  346  Brussels  tapestry,  10'  9"  x  16'  7”  (seventeenth 
century),  $4,400. 

ANDERSON  GALLERIES 
DECEMBER  5,  6,  7,  8 

WILBUR  S.  COOKE  COLLECTION  OF  EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNI¬ 
TURE,  GLASS,  ETC. 

Chairs: 

No.  93,  painted  high-chair  (eighteenth  century),  $30;  No.  107,  six  carved-back 
chairs,  Queen  Anne  (English,  eighteenth  century),  $400;  No.  108,  four  carved- 
back  armchairs,  similar  to  preceding,  $400;  No.  109,  carved-back  settee,  four 


splats,  similar  to  No.  107  and  No.  108,  $300;  No.  243,  walnut  wing-chair 
{eighteenth  century ),  $245;  No.  269,  painted  ladder-back  armchair  ( eighteenth 
century),  $35;  No.  408,  decorated  Hitchcock  rocker,  marked  Hitchcock  & 
Alford,  Hitchcocksville,  Conn.,  Warranted,  $65;  No.  410,  two  Hitchcock  chairs, 
similarly  marked,  $72.50;  No.  505,  needlework  carved  mahogany  armchair 
( Chippendale ),  $510;  No.  512,  three  carved  mahogany  chairs,  damask  seats 
(. Duncan  Phyfe),  $170;  No.  514,  two  carved  mahogany  chairs,  green  velours 
seats  ( Duncan  Phyfe),  $180;  No.  523,  two  carved  mahogany  armchairs,  silk 
seats  (Duncan  Phyfe),  $260;  No.  535,  set  of  eight  chairs,  six  side  and  two  arm, 
sea.ts  of  yellow  damask  (Duncan  Phyfe),  $850. 

Glass: 

No.  46,  Jenny  Lind,  Fisherville  glass  bottle,  9JJ"  high,  $8;  No.  52,  Taylor 
and  Washington  bottle,  green  glass,  $6;  No.  59,  pressed  glass  butter-dish  and 
cover,  grapes  and  vines  (Sandwich),  $23;  No.  67,  pressed-glass  round  dish, 
inscribed  A  Good  Mother  Makes  a  Happy  Home,  $21;  No.  196,  three  pressed- 
glass  cup  plates,  heart  design,  $16;  No.  200,  turquoise  blue  pressed-glass  dish, 
similar  to  that  illustrated  on  page  57,  Volume  I,  of  Antiques,  $23;  No.  206, 
two  vaseline  amber-glass  dolphin  candlesticks,  $100;  No.  216,  two  Stiegel  flip 
glasses,  $70;  No.  220,  Stiegel  etched  mug  ( 1760 ),  $135;  No.  223,  Stiegel 
glass  covered  goblet,  German  inscription,  $105;  No.  225,  Stiegel  standing 
goblet,  bulbous  shaft,  $50. 


The  COLONIAL  SHOP 

22-24  North  Water  St.,  ffjew  Bedford,  AJYCass. 

Located  diagonally  across  from  the  Whaling  Museum 


ANTIQUES  —  Of  all  Kinds,  Especially  Small  Articles. — 
China  and  Glass  of  all  kinds;  Indian  Baskets  and  Curios;  South  Sea  Island  War 
Implements  and  Curios;  Chinese  Idols,  Lacquer  Articles  and  Silk  Embroideries; 
Currier  Prints;  Ship  Models;  almost  endiess  variety  of  other  articles  and  furniture. 


OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 


Liverpool  Pitcher,  ship  one  side,  Washington  at  head  of  army  other  side;  Staf¬ 
fordshire  Toby  Tobacco  Jar;  Staffordshire  Toby  Pepper  Shaker;  Bristol  Straw¬ 
berry  Sugar  Bowl;  Huge  Green  Glass  Pear-Shaped  Bottle,  and  others;  also  Pickle 
Bottles;  Oval  Duck  Foot  Maple  Table;  Spool  Beds,  large  variety;  Early  Melon 
Foot  Straight  Back  Mahogany  Sofa;  beautiful  Curly  Maple  Empire  bed;  large 
Mahogany  Chest  of  Drawers,  Acanthus  carving,  claw  feet, opal  glass  drawer  pulls. 


Prang  &  Mayer  Lithograph — Private  Signals  of  Whaling  Vessels,  1867 


W.  W.  BENNETT,  Proprietor 


ANDERSON  GALLERIES 
DECEMBER  18,  19 

J.  LOUIS  ISAACS  COLLECTION  OF  EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE, 
CHINA,  ETC. 

Chairs: 

No.  in,  four  ladder-back  hickory  slipper  chairs  (1760),  $9;  No.  112,  ladder- 
back  hickory  armchair  (1760),  $19;  No.  125,  painted  hickory  Windsor  arm¬ 
chair  (1780),  $14;  No.  226,  Chinese  Chippendale  mahogany  side-chair  (1780), 
$50;  No.  257,  oak  wainscot  armchair,  slightly  restored  ( Pennsylvania ,  seven¬ 
teenth  century),  $40. 

Chests,  desks,  etc.: 

No.  117,  Sheraton  cherry-wood  chest  of  drawers  (7790),  $60;  No.  123,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  German  painted  pine  chest  of  drawers  (7790),  $22.50;  No.  127, 
painted  pine  chest,  Pennsylvania  German,  dated  7799,  $30;  No.  130,  cherry- 
wood  high  chest  of  drawers  (7790),  $145;  No.  240,  mahogany  Chippendale  desk 
(/ 780),  $140;  No.  250,  curly  maple  and  applewood  desk  (1800),  $130;  No.  251, 
Chippendale  mahogany  fall-front  writing-desk,  original  brasses  (1780),  $190; 
No.  254,  applewood  secretary-desk,  Pennsylvania  German  (77510),  $360;  No. 
256,  mahogany  bureau  writing-desk  (1800),  $90. 

China: 

Blue  and  white  Staffordshire:  No.  17,  platter,  The  Exchange,  Charleston,  $15; 
No.  19,  plate,  City  Plall,  New  York,  $14;  No.  23,  plate,  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims, 
$12;  No.  25,  State  House,  Boston,  $22;  No.  178,  three  soup  plates,  Union  Line 
Steamboat ,  $20;  No.  181,  pair  of  plates,  Baltimore  Exchange,  $65;  No.  182, 
plate,  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  $33;  No.  184,  plate,  Dr.  Syntax  Disputing 
His  Bill,  $35;  No.  185,  four  soup  plates,  Erie  Canal,  $110. 

Miscellaneous: 

No.  59,  copper  lustre  pitcher  with  empire  design,  $14;  No.  61,  gold  lustre 
creamer,  blue  band,  $13;  No.  68,  porcelain  shaving  bowl  (Chinese  Lowestoft), 
$15;  No.  72,  Pratt  ware  cream  jug  with  relief  decoration  (/8/0),  $38. 

Glass: 

No.  75,  light  green  bottle,  Baltimore  Monument,  $12;  No.  78,  two  light  green 
bottles,  General  Taylor  Never  Surrenders ,  $7;  No.  81,  green  glass  whiskey  flask, 
Ship  Franklin,  $28;  No.  91,  amber  bottle  marked  Ware  J.  Schmitz,  $16;  pair  of 
quart-size  light  green  whiskey  flasks,  U.  S.  Coat  of  Arms,  Eagle,  $18;  No.  95, 
blue-green  pitkin  flask  in  form  of  demijohn,  $10;  No.  187,  pair  of  turquoise 
blue  vases  (Sandwich),  $22.50;  No.  189,  glass  basket  pressed,  $6;  No.  196 
crystal  flip  glass,  $17.50;  No.  199,  five  Sandwich  glass  cup  plates,  heart  border, 
$12;  No.  208,  pair  Sandwich  pressed  salt-cellars,  $9. 

Highboys: 

No.  258,  walnut  highboy,  restored  legs  (1760),  $275;  No.  259,  William  and 
Mary  highboy,  original  brasses,  $140. 


William  K.  MacKay  Company 

zAuBioneers  &  ^Appraisers 

NOW  PER MANENTLY  LOCATED  AT 

7  BOSWORTH  STREET,  BOSTON 

(One  minute  from  Park  St.)  Telephone,  Congress  1593 

QolleBions  0j2Antiqu.es  and  all  kinds  of  household 
furnishings  solicited  for  sale  at  audlion  or  bought 
outright  for  cash.  Catalogue  sales  a  special¬ 
ty.  Appraisals  for  inheritance  tax, 
insurance,  and  other  purposes. 

Some  choice  Antiques  always  on  exhibition  and  for  sale 


Choice  Suggestions 
in  Eare  Antiques 

LISTS  SENT  ON  APPLICATION 
PHOTOGRAPHS  WHEN  POSSIBLE 

Katherine  N.  Loring 

WAYLAND  Telephone  j6  MASS. 


Tables: 


No.  126,  mahogany  Hepplewhite  fold-top  table  (171)6),  $60;  No.  129,  Duncan 
Phyfe  mahogany  folding-table,  restored,  $50;  No.  230,  San  Domingo  ma¬ 
hogany  drop-leaf  table  (1756),  $35;  No.  235,  Maryland  walnut  and  pine  gate- 
leg  table,  $95;  No.  242,  Duncan  Phyfe  mahogany  fold-top  table  (18/0),  $72.50. 

THE  WALPOLE  GALLERIES 
DECEMBER  11,  12 

DRAMATIC  COLLECTION  OF  CHARLES  BURNHAM 
Books  and  autographs: 

Letter  from  George  Arliss,  $1;  sixteen  autographs  of  Farrar,  Fisk,  Forbes 
Robertson,  etc.,  $2.25;  autograph  letter  of  Booth,  $4.25;  three  autograph 
notes  of  Bernhardt,  $5;  scrapbook  of  programmes  at  Boston  Museum  (1870- 
72) ,  $2;  A  Book  of  the  Play,  On  the  Stage,  Button,  Cook,  $0.50;  Florence  auto¬ 
graph  manuscript,  $2;  Old  New  York,  Francis,  $1.25;  Gilbert,  Quits,  with  auto¬ 
graph,  $2.50;  autograph  letter  of  Henry  Irving,  $2;  autograph  letter  of 
Jefferson  with  autographed  copy  of  The  Orphan,  $2.25;  Life  of  Laura  Keene, 
Creahan,  $1;  autograph  letter  of  Wallack,  $2;  The  Veteran,  prompt  copy  of 
Lester  Wallack,  with  autograph,  $10. 

Photographs  and  prints: 

Ninety  prints  and  lithographs,  Currier  and  Ives,  Tattersall,  etc.,  $4;  32  en¬ 
graved  views  of  old  New  York  theatres,  $5.50;  55  engravings,  etc.,  of  theatres, 
$2;  Dr.  Syntax  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  (1817),  $2. 


IMPORTED 
HARDWARE 
FOR  FINE 
PERIOD 
FURNITURE 


CORRECT 
PATTERNS 
PERFECT  IN 
DETAIL 
AND  FINISH 


These  brasses  are  exact  reproductions  of  antique  handles. 
Finished  in  “ Special  Old  Color,”  they  are ,  in  appearance , 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  originals. 

SEND  FOR  A  LEAFLET  ILLUSTRATING  THESE  GOODS 

John  Du  e r  &  Sons,  Inc. 


ESTABLISHED  1 839 

Cabinet  Hardware  &  Upholstery  Supplies 
36-38  S.  Charles  St.  Baltimore,  Maryland 
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® lue  Hen  Antique  Shop 

MRS.  PERRY  D.  THOMPSON 

Harrison  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Open  afternoons  from  i  until  4.  Other  hours  by  appointment 
Telephone,  Lowell  2780 

Large  Assortment  of 

Historical  and  Conventional  Glass  Cup  Plates 
Bottles,  China,  Linen,  and  Fine  Furniture 

For  Anything  0/dy  Visit  or  W rite 

The  Antique  Shop  of  MRS.  M.  B.  COOKEROW 

265  King  Street,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

FRANK  GARDNER  HALE 

JEWELRY  ENAMELS 

The  Studio  Shop 

Fine  Old  Furniture,  China,  Pewter,  Glass,  Silver,  and  Many  Other  Things 
Designs  and  Estimates  given  for  the  resetting  of  old  jewelry 
2  PARK  SQUARE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone,  Dewey  1522M 

AMAZING  ANTIQUE 
ORIENTAL  RUGS 

Such  rarities  are  seldom  seen  ;  thick,  sparkling,  velvety.  Some  of  my  rugs  are 
now  in  museums,  many  were  pi&ured  in  leading  rug  books.  Volume  of  sup¬ 
ply  is  off  90%  since  1914,  and  will  fall  more.  Persia  is  bare  of  antiques  today. 
Each  rug  is  a  collector's  dream,  the  best  of  over  10,000.  That  is  why  I  have 
sold  rugs  in  all  of  our  large  cities.  Descriptive  list  on  request ;  then,  if  you  like, 
1  will  prepay  an  assortment  on  approval. 


L.  B.  LAWTON 


Skaneateles,  N.Y. 


CLARENCE  H.  ALLEN 

Selected  Antiques 

Jj8  Qumberland 2 Ave.,  Portland,  Maine 
Q/ass,  "Brass  &  (Jhina ,  (Jolonial  &  Antique  Furniture 

)t  jfilofjatofe  Sntiijue  iMjop 

P.  J.  DEMPSEY,  Proprietor 

Spring  Street,  Willi  am  St  own ,  AhtCass. 

jjr  /  •  jr  7  a  very  beautiful 

We  have  on  view  ana jor  sale  pour-Po^  Ma¬ 
hogany  Bed,  made  for  a  Duchess  of  France  in  1786.  This  bed 
is  seven  feet  two  inches  tall  and  very  beautifully  carved. 

We  will  furnish  an  authentic  history  of  bed  to  anyone  interested. 

HARRIS  d Antique  Shop,  Brandon, Vermont 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Four-Poster 

TheWitch  House 

at  Salem ,  Mass. 

Antique  Furniture,  Glass,  China 

of  genuine  merit 

(Some  unusual  rare  Mirrors  and  Luitre  Pitchers) 

GRACE  ATKINSON 


WILLIAM  W.  SPRAGUE 

M.  S.  SIMCOE,  Successor 
21  BROMFIELD  STREET,  BOSTON 

W 1 e  decorate  chairs  and  trays , 
regild  mirrors ,  paint  dials  and 
j  glass  panels Jor  clocks  and  mirrors 


Ahip  cJSTodels  /Historical  (Ajintz 

EARLY  AMERICAN 

+§  ' Paintings ,  ‘Prints  and  Tottery  5©. 

RENWICK  C.  HURRY 

6  West  28th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Telephone:  Madison  Square  3236 

HUSTON’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

American  Furniture ,  Tew  ter 
Trasses ,  Qlocks 

321  SOUTH  ELEVENTH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 

Mallory’s  Antique  Shop 

1 1 2fff  Jit  a  pel  Street,  SNfegw  Haven ,  (Joint . 

Antique  Furniture,  Old  China,  Silver,  Pewter,  Brass  Goods 
All  kinds  Colonial  Relics,  Embroideries,  Laces, 

Jewelry,  Gowns,  Bonnets,  etc. 

All  of  our  Goods  Guaranteed  Genuinely  old 

William  B.  McCarthy 

'jVNgr  agues 

30  Hollis  Street,  Boston 

‘ Telephone ,  Beach  4517 
When  in  Jjos  z. Angeles ,  (Jalifornia 

M.  A.  Loose’s  Antique  Shop 

At  2904-06  Los  Feliz  Boulevard 

Mail  address,  Lock  Box  6,  Glendale,  California  Telephone,  Lincoln  2828 

W elcomes  Visitors ,  (Jolleclors,  Healers 

EXPERT  RE-FINISHING,  REPAIRING  AND  DECORATING 

On  the  Main  Highway  between  Hollywood  and  Pasadena 

Staffordshire  Fig  tires  Trinted  IV ares 

Tall  Candlesticks  of  Sheffield  Plate,  Silver 
Serving  Dishes  and  Choice  Old  China 

JHiSS  31.  JtUCann 

Formerly  Wailes 

8 66  North  Howard  Street  Baltimore,  Maryland 

ANDERSON  and  RUFLE 

''^Antique  &  Teriod Furniture 

Restoring  of  Antiques  a  Specialty 
Repairing  &  Upholstering.  Old  Beds 
fitted  with  box  springs  &  mattresses 


30  Boylston  St.  ( 


Td'ph* 
University  Q080 


)  Cambridge,  Mass. 


££  (_  y  '/  a  •  a  9  9  Known  from  coa£t  to  coa£t  for  its  hospitality  to  lovers  of  antiques. 

.  1  pt,f  fl(^  x3  l^tOTK?  You  exclaim  at  the  charm  of  the  house  and  its  setting  for  the 

/  /  (3  quaint  and  lovely  things  within. 

A  jji4"' ‘  y;‘  Three-part  Mahogany  Dining  Table,  Compass  Desk,  Cherry  Dutch  Desk,  Glass,  Lowestoft  China,  Sandwich 

■  >  T  ■L:  Large  Refectory  Tables,  Scalloped  Top  Schoolmaster’s  Desk  and  Stool,  Rare  Candlesticks,  Lamps,  Prism  Lamps, 

m*' Mahogany  Tea  Table,  Gate-leg  Tables,  Windsor  Chairs,  Spanish  Foot  Chairs,  Pewter,  Rare  Old  Silver  Tea  Set. 
KHH  Hepplewhite  Tea  Table,  Windsor  Tables,  Fiddle  Back  Chairs,  Mahogany  Em-  Mark  Gouin  Armstrong 

Sewing  tables,  bmall  Cherry  Lowboy,  pire  Chairs,  Decorated  Hitchcock  ^  ~  ...  TT  ^  ° 

Him  ..mill  *  Anne  Desk,  Hepplewhite  Chairs,  Clocks,  Rare  Mirrors,  Prints,  277  Elm  Street, West  Haven,  Conn. 

J  ’  rr  7  ’  7  minutes  from  New  Haven  Station 

Very  soon 

I  am  going  on  the  road  to  buy  some  choice  antiques.  My 
many  years  of  experience  in  the  business  have  taught  me 
when  and  where  the  be£t  are  obtainable.  Some  of  these 
pieces  I  have  known  the  location  of  for  a  long  time  but  I 
have  been  unable  to  buy  them  because  they  were  not  on 
the  market. 

Collectors  interested  in  buying  smaller  rugs  or  art  squares, 
old  glass  of  the  rarest  kind,  choice  furniture,  etc.,  etc.,  will 
do  well  to  notify  me  of  their  wants.  I  will  send,  on  appli¬ 
cation,  photos  of  the  pieces  and  the  lowest  prices  for  which 
they  are  obtainable. 

C.  H.  SEAVEY 

<i  Mount  Auburn  St.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

jHollte  Jltpe  (Sammons 

Advises  all  her  good  old  Friends ,  Customers  and  others 

'That  at  her  Bitter-Sweet  Shop 

HATHAWAY  ROAD,  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

I  hey  will  find  Antique  Chairs,  Tables,  Pictures, 
Mirrors,  Baskets,  China,  braided,  woven  and  hooked 
Rugs,  Pillows,  and  mo£t  other  kinds  of  Antiques  too  many 
to  enumerate,  which  she  will  sell  from  the  largest  to  the 
smallest  quantities. 

Likewise  a  very  large  and  complete  assortment  of 
JEWELRY,  SMOCKS,  BATIK  AND  LEATHER  GOODS 
lately  imported ,  &c.,  &c. 

Useful  Wedding  Presents 

COPPER  BOWLS 

- . 

Bpt 

GEORGE  C.  GEBELEIN 

79  CHESTNUT  STREET  ::  BOSTON,  MASS. 

We  repair  and  match  old  pieces.  We  execute  comrnissions 

iHarton  Greene 

aster  Craftsman 

Old-fashioned  trays  restored 

J 

Old  designs  reproduced 

Studio  at  Elm  ere  LI 

30  Elm  Street  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

ALSOP  &  BISSELL 

MAIN  STREET 

FARMINGTON,  CONN. 

“A  quaint  shop  full  of  quaint 
old  things 

Til  7T  have  the  largest  collection  of  t 

7  *  American  Antiques  in  New  Eng-  Spy 
land  —  superior  pieces,  all  in  the  rough,  jffififfi 
When  in  Boston,  visit  our  show  rooms. 

You  will  find  many  things  to  interest  you. 

Flayderman  &  Kaufman 

Poston  s  Home  of  -American  c. Antiques 

65,  67,  68  Charles  Street 

BOSTON 

(Member  of  the  American  Antique  Dealers  Association) 

GENUINE  old  violins,  violas,  cellos 

iBSilSSf  Originals  and  fopies  of  the  Old  TMlasters 

1j||iy  MUSICIANS  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

21  8  TREMONT  STREET  AND  6o  LAGRANGE  STREET 

[9  1 1 

Our  HAND  WROUGHT  BRASSES 

For  highboys,  lowboys,  desks,  cheats  of  draw- 
ers,  etc.,  are  perfedt  copies  of  the  beSt  origi- 
C  G;  'jPW  /  n^ls  in  detail,  design,  workmanship  and  color 

O  w  JTc  and  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  genuine. 

We  make,  match,  repair  or  copy  anything. 
\f  One  piece  or  a  thousand. 

WM.  BALL  &  SONS,  Malvern  fAlf)  Penna. 

ANTIQUES 

We  buy  antiques  ot  all  kinds — OLD  GOLD,  SILVER,  BROKEN  1 
JEWELRY  and  DIAMONDS 

Parcel  post  packages  paid  for  on  same  day  received. 

PHILA.  ANTIQUE  COMPANY 

633  CHESTNUT  ST.  Established 1866  PHILA.,  PA. 

JOS.  E.  DORAN,  <?A[ntiques 

SMITH’S  FERRY,  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 

Main  Highway  between  Holyoke  and  Northampton  Phone,  Holyoke  824 

Specials — Pair  Hepplewhite  shield  back  chairs.  Small  block  front 
bureau  and  butterfly-table  in  original  condition.  Highboys,  desks,  tables 
and  chairs  in  great  variety,  and  many  choice  pieces  to  select  from 

Fine  line  of  bottles,  lamps,  glassware,  etc.  Photos  sent  on  request 

SIDNEY  K.  POWELL 

The  Quaintest  Mntique  Shop  in  dfew  Torf  City 
Hooked  Rugs,  Furniture,  Mirrors,  China 

Early  Glass  and  Silver 

1  7  East  Eighth  Street  sYSh, so4 

S53  Stencilling  by  theOriginal  Process 

Antique  Painted  and  Stencilled  Furni - 
ture  refinished  with  the  Old-Time  mel- 
IrejplNj  lowed  Color  and  delicate  Shading 

t\|— N  ESTHER  STEVENS  FRASER 

|  64  Dunster  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

“TF  a  man  can  write  a  better  book  or  make  a  better  j 
mouse-trap  than  his  neighbor,  though  he  build 
his  house  in  the  woods,  the  world  will  make  a  beaten 
path  to  his  door.” — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

F.  C.  POOLE,  ^Antiques 

BOND’S  HILL,  GLOUCESTER,  MASS. 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTION 

Goulding’s  Antique  Shop 

SOUTH  SUDBURY,  MASS. 

Tfat'e  Ufew  England  v Antiques 

Concord  Road  —  One-half  Mile  off  State  Road 

INTERESTING  PIECES  of  MERIT 

OTRETCHER  TABLE,  once  the  property  of  William  Standish,  grandson  of 

O  Myles  Standish,  who  moved  from  Plymouth  and  settled  at  Pembrook,  j 
Mass.  Maple  double  chest  of  drawers,  high  chests  of  drawers  in  maple,  maple 
highboy,  old  brasses,  mahogany  swell-front  bureau,  old  brasses,  rare  paneled 
cupboards,  mirrors,  old  paintings;  duck-foot  tables  in  maple,  broken  arch  cut¬ 
out  ends  and  over-hang  ends,  also  one  with  square  ends,  pewter,  etc. 

MELVIN  D.  REED  ^ 

BANJO-CLOCK  AIOVEMENTS 

and  Harts  for  fepairs 

Perfect  Reproductions  of  the  Famous  Simon  Willard 
Movemen  ts 

G.  R.  S.  KILL  AM,  Pawtucket ,  Lfhode  Island 

MABEL  K.  ROGERS 

Antiques 

Jewelry,  Pottery  and  General  Line 

Residence:  127  Waterman  St.  Shop:  109  Waterman  St. 

Phone  Angell  2234  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.  : 

An  odd  interesting  shop  with  a  small  but  choice  collection 

jgellte  Sprague  Hocfetooofc 

■AFrJI  Q  ues 

Mil  Finds  Fought  and  Sold 

9  Westport  Avenue  (BosJndi w),  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Telephone,  Norwalk  845 

COLONIAL  HOUSE  open  all  the  year  round 

ODD  OLD  BITS  at  the  SHOP  of 

WILLET  SEAMAN 

Glass  Chickens  ::  Curious  planter  animals  and  birds  from  Pennsyl-  | 
vania  ::  Clay  pots  and  mugs  of  rural  origin  ::  Unusual  bottles  and 
flasks  ::  Unexpected  furniture  and  ornaments  Sandwich  Glass. 

574  Lexington  Avenue  (pYazmG)  New  York  City 

We  invite  collectors  and  those  interested  in  antiques 
with  a  view  to  furnishing  the  home  to  visit  our  Charles 
Street  Store.  They  will  find  an  especially  large  as¬ 
sortment  of  glass,  besides  furniture ,  ship  models,  prints , 
and  paintings. 

THE  MAINE  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

42  CHARLES  STREET,  BOSTON 

dfew  Cugland’s  (folomal  and 
Oriental  L{ug  Repairing  Shop 

1  I  —  =»■ 1  Hooked  Rugs  Washed,  Repaired 

STEPHENS,  Specialist 

910  North  Shore  Road,  Revere,  Mass. 
Telephone,  Revere  1176-R 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  LINEN  WHEEL 

Oj  Special  Interest 

Sheraton  bureaus,  swell  and  straight  front;  beautiful  curly 
maple,  carved  four-po£t  beds;  Dutch  table,  tavern  table; 
Windsor  chairs,  secretaries,  A  many  other  interesting  things. 

C.  A.  MACALISTER,  Hillsboro,  N.  H. 

Antique  Tain  tings  Restored  JNpTaUmn- 

ing  and  American  experience  place  them  among  the  foremost 
workers  in  this  line.  No  painting  too  torn,  marred,  or  flaked  to 
restore.  Estimates  furnished  at  the  e  rr>  TTTY  T  f  1 

most  moderate  prices  for  the  grade  '  •  ^  ^1  bUIH 

of  work.  Ref erences  furnished.  78  W.  55th  Street  New  York  City 

1 9 2  ] 

Our  Annual  ‘Reduction  Sale 

of  Great  Interest  to  Antique  Collectors  and  Dealers 


*®S  COMMENCING  V 


February  twelfth  and  continuing  to  the  twenty-eighth 


<9 


Consisting  o 

ares  TO  FT  and  other  early  makes  ol 
China;  Silver;  Sheffield  Plate;  Jersey, 
Stiegel  &  Sandwich  Glass;  Cup  Plates, 
Flasks  &  Paperweights;  much  Pewter; 
Decorated  Trays;  Aftral  &  Fluid  Lamps, 
Lanterns,  Candlesticks,  C handeliers  &  Side 
Brackets;  Fine  selection  of  Paintings  & 
Prints;  Mezzo-tints. 

'  A  shop  that  will  surprise  you. 


F  THE  FOLLOWING: 


CeiiFfese  Curios  &  Rare  Porcelains; 
Titchers :  Silver,  Copper,  Pink  &  Resift 
Luftre.  Tucker  China;  Large  Selection  of 
Draperies;  Ufeedlework:  Chintz,  Samplers, 
Patchwork  Spreads,  Woven  Coverlets, 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  Towels;  Oriental  & 
Hooked  Rugs,  and  some  Furniture. 

We  shall  he  pleased  to  have  you  visit  us. 


Ahrts 


ARTHUR  J.  SUSSEL 

17 2 4  Qhestnut  Street  ::  Philadelphia 


Alntiques 


Dorothy  O.  Schubart 

INCORPORATED 

145  Fifth  Avenue 
Pelham,  N.  Y. 

£arly  dimeric  an  Antiques 

Purple  and  Yellow  Whale-oil  Lamps 

Opaque  White,  Yellow  and  Green 
Glass  Candlesticks 

A  Large  Group  of  Cup  Plates 

including  many  of  the  important 
historical  and  floral  examples 

and  a  comprehensive  collection  of 

Currier  and  Kellogg  Prints 
including  the  early  Presidents 

Early  American  Furniture 
Reasonable  prices 
Telephones 

PELHAM  2002  PELHAM  4808 


c \An  U nusual  Qollection  Oj 

CLOCKS 


Banjo, 

Lyre,  Shelf, 
and  Mirror 


MIRRORS 

of  various  periods 
and  designs 


Wilbur  H.  Haggett 


examples  of  the 
work  of 

Currier,  Wood, 
The  Willards, 
T  erry 

and  others 


Also  a 
very  large 
number 
of 


Six  North  Street,  Salem ,  ^Massachusetts 
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Founded  i88g 

ANNOUNCEMENT 
Important  Public  z. Auction 

IN  OUR 

ART  GALLERIES 
Thursday,  Feb.  15,  1923 

AT  ELEVEN  A.M. 

An  Interesting  Collection  oi 

^Antique  Furniture 
zArt  Objects  *  Bnc-a-Brac 
Orient cil  Fugs,  Etc . 

COMPRISING 

T?  ARLY  maple  Highboy,  very  old  and  in 
-L'  unusually  good  condition.  Two  Queen 
Anne  Chairs,  very  rare  specimens  and  in  good 
condition;  Dutch  Clock,  in  running  order, 
over  200  years  old;  Martha  Washington  Sew¬ 
ing  Tables,  Walnut  Highboys,  Hepplewhite, 
Chippendale  and  Windsor  Chairs  in  original 
condition;  a  number  of  Mahogany  Cheats  of 
Drawers;  very  old  Mahogany  Bookcase  and 
Secretaire  combined;  Steel  Engraving, Frank¬ 
lin  at  the  Court  of  France,  in  Mahogany  inlaid 
frame.  A  rare  collection  of  Old  Books,  includ¬ 
ing  Life  of  Washington,  Harper's  Magazine , 
etc.,  etc.  Some  fine  Candelabra;  Cup  Plates; 
Stiegel  Glass,  and  many  choice  pieces  in  Gold 
and  Silver  that  will  make  wonderful  additions 
to  any  collection. 

Pfogv  Feing  exhibited  at 

REID’S 

Art  &  Antique  Galleries 

2J-2Q  AC  Warren  Street 
32-34  Qkancery  Jfane 

TRENTON  ::  NEW  JERSEY 

Catalogs  on  request 


HELEN  ANNETTE  & 
KATHARINE  SKINNER 

McKEARIN 

cl Announce  the  Openitig  of  'Their  Shop 

at 

735  M  ADISON  Av  ENUE 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

f 

Early  <u American  Furniture 
QhintZy  5 Prints 
Early  Iron  and  Tin  Ware 

Early  cl American  Ql ass 

Stiegel, South  Jersey,  and  Examples 
from  Connecticut,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  Other  Early 
Glass  Factories 

Sandwich  and  Other  Pressed  (glass 

f  f  f 

E  have  just  acquired  the  Excep¬ 
tionally  Fine  Collection  of  American 
Historical  Flasks,  and  Stiegel,  South  Jer¬ 
sey  and  other  blown  and  pattern  molded 
bottles  and  flasks  formed  by  the  well 
known  collector,  C.  C.  Kaufmann,  of  Nut- 
ley,  N.  J. 

This,  added  to  our  already  large  assort¬ 
ment,  affords  Bottle  Collectors  an  Un¬ 
usual  Opportunity  of  Selection.  We  have 
many  Rarities  in  Type,  Design,  and  Color. 

We  also  have  an  Exceptionally  Fine  Se¬ 
lection  of  Sandwich  Lamps  and  Candle¬ 
sticks,  including  some  of  the  FineSt  Ex¬ 
amples  in  Color  which  have  ever  been 
offered  either  at  auction,  retail,  or  private 
sale. 

Send  us  your  want  list  in  Historical 
and  Other  American  Flasks  and  Bottles 

H.  A.  &  K.  S.  McKearin 


SE'R  PiEjNTINE  FRONT  NJEW  ENGLAND  SHERA¬ 
TON  "SIDEBOARD  ::  OF  MAHOGANY  WITH 
INLAY  OF  CURLY  MAPLE  1790 

(Length,  61"  Depth,  22"  Height,  33") 

EARLY  American  and  English 
Furniture  ::  Old  English 
Mezzotints  and  Sporting  Prints. 

Old  and  Modern  Etchings  and 
Engravings  ::  ::  ::  Rare  Books. 

Prices,  with  photographs,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

T/^Rosenbach  Company 

1320  Walnut  Street  273  Madison  Avenue 

Philadelphia  New  York 

Note:  —  By  special  arrangement ,  pieces  will  be  shown  at  our  New  York 
Galleries. 


ANTIQUES 

From  the  Ohio  Valley  and  the  South 

OUR  buyers  are  constantly  bringing  in  interesting 
examples  of  the  art  of  the  early  craftsmen,  from  old 
river  towns  and  estates  in  the  Ohio  Valley. 

Some  crude  and  quaint  pieces  from  the  early  mountain 
settlements  of  Kentucky  and  the  Virginias. 

A  few  rare  and  beautiful  pieces  from  the  old  manors 
and  plantations  of  Kentucky,  as  well  as  numerous  old 
treasures  picked  up  throughout  Ohio  and  Indiana. 

SOME  RECENT  ARRIVALS 

Cherry  high-post  carved  bed 

Walnut  slant-top  desk 

Cherry  rope  column  chest  of  drawers 

Mahogany  Empire  chest  of  drawers 

Ewo  old  pine  mantlesfrom  an  old  Drover's  tavern 

Mahogany  pineapple  column  chest  of  drawers 

Walnut  field  bed  with  arched  canopy 

Many  pieces  of  pewter ,  lustre,  brass  and  glass 

J.  P.  Zimmermann  &  Sons 

ESTABLISHED  I  877 

^Dealers  in  Antiques 

Cabinet  Makers  ::  Finishers  ::  Carvers  ::  Upholsterers 

1013  Walnut  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


I  BUY  AND  SELL 

N.  CURRIER  and 

CURRIER  &1  IVES  PRINTS 

* 

CLIPPER  SHIPS 
NAVAL 
WHALING 
MEXICAN  WAR 
CIVIL  WAR 
HISTORIC  SCENES 
VIEWS  OF  AMERICAN  CITIES 
AMERICAN  RURAL  SCENES 
SPORTING  AND  CAMPING 
FISHING  —  HUNTING  —  SHOOTING 
AMERICAN  HOME  LIFE 
PRAIRIE  AND  WESTERN  LIFE 

Send  list  of  your  wants  State  size  and  title 

¥ 

Also  Pay  Best  Prices  for  Any  of  the  Above 
Send  list  of  what  you  have  with  details  of 
condition  and  price. 

FRED  j/PETERS 

384-6  Broadway  {Murray  Hill),  Flushing,  L.I. 

Telephone,  Flushing  0554-W 


Say,  Folks 

MET  old  Seth  Damon  from  Squeehissett  last  week.  Seth 
jest  been  to  Boston  and  was  tellin’  the  folks  to  home 
what  he  seen  there.  Sed  he  thought  his  fambly  had  the 
oldest  antique  stuff  hereabouts,  but  he  gotten  the  wind  took 
outen  his  sails  when  he  strolled  into  the  Boston  Antique  Shop  on 
Beacon  Street.  Those  folks  sure  had  his  things  beat  a  mile 
banjer  clocks  made  by  themWillerd  fellers,  better’n  his’n  and  with 
reel  glass  pictures  in  ’em;  mirrers  made  by  Sheridan  as  fought  in 
the  Civil  War  and  one  made  by  Adam — sure  must  be  very  old — 
suppose  he  made  it  for  Eve;  wimmenfolks  was  just  as  pernickety 
in  them  days  as  now;  Windser  chairs  from  Windser  Castle;  gess 
Royalty  has  set  in  them  good  and  plenty.  Seth  sez  they  have  the 
purtiest  glass  and  chiney  and  a  hull  fleet  of  ship  models;  he  never 
seen  sich  a  lot  of  reel  old  quaint  and  curious  things  in  all  his  born 
days — reminds  him  of  some  old  verses  his  granny  used  to  sing. 
Went  like  this: 

There’s  the  old  brown  jug 

And  the  old  hooked  rug 

And  the  old  pewter  platters  on  the  shelf; 

And  the  old  banjo  clock 
And  the  old  blue  crock 
And  the  little  old  plates  of  delf — 

And  the  old  wood  ladle 
And  the  old  red  cradle 
Which  was  built  very  wide  for  two, 

For  the  sons  and  heirs 

Often  came  in  pairs 

In  them  good  old  days,  ta  looral  loo! 

If  you  want  to  see  the  very  best  collection  of  old-time  things,  and 
all  for  sale,  old  Seth  sez,  call  at  the 

Boston  Antioue  Shop 

59  BEACON  STREET,  BOSTON 

P.  S. — They  also  buy  good  things 
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“Sets  of  triNDSORS ,  of  good  type.,  are  so  rare  as  to  be  desirable." 

—  Nutting’s  American  Windsors ,  p.  91. 

^pHE  moCt  graceful  Windsor  chair  ever  de- 
vised  is  that  in  which  back  and  arms  are 
formed  of  one  continuous  piece  of  wood.  Yet  this 
one  piece  back-and-arm  tvpe  is,  today,  the  rarekt, 
because  it  was  originally  hardest  to  make  and 
proved  most  difficult  to  preserve  intaCt.  The 
offering,  therefore,  of  the  above  illustrated  set  of 
six  perfectly  matched  examples  in  original  con¬ 
dition  constitutes  something  of  an  historical  event. 

My  policy,  however,  is  to  carry  only  the  beSt. 
I  do  not  deal  in  reproductions  or  reconstructions, 
or  Empire  or  Victorian  pieces.  My  concern  is 
with  authentic  examples  of  the  early  American 
and  Georgian  periods. 

BERNSTEIN 

205  WESTPORT  AVE.,  NORWALK,  CONN. 

(On  the  Boston  Post  Road ) 


Old  Uiolins  for 
Young  Ahtusicians 

NO  greater  mistake  can 
be  made  than  that  ot 
Starting  a  young  vio¬ 
linist  with  an  inferior 
instrument,  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  it  will  do  well 
enough  for  a  begin¬ 
ning. 

Tafte  is  formed  from  the 

outset  and  depends  largely  on  the 
quality  of  the  first  instrument  used. 
Yet  quality  need  not  imply  excessive  ex¬ 
penditure.  Our  catalogue  lifts  excel¬ 
lent  violins,  mellowed  by  a  century’s 
use,  as  low  as  $50. 

W 1 rite  us  of  your  requirements. 

LYON  &  HEALY 

62-95  JACKSON  BOULEVARD 

CHICAGO 


CORNER  OF  THE  THIRD  FLOOR  OF  OUR  GALLERIES  WHERE  OUR  COLLECTION 
OF  EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE  AND  CURIOS  IS  ON  EXHIBITION 


NT'IQUES  and  the  name  Ginsburg 
Levy  are  thought  of  at  the  same  time  It 
is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that ,  for  the  past 
twenty  years,  we  have  been  serving  customers 
whose  confidence  zve  enjoy.  For  ours  are  gen¬ 
uine,  honest-priced  antiques. 

Ginsburg  &  Levy 

‘The  Qolony  Shop 

397  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Rare  French  Ivory  T ryptic 

Attributed  to  the  iyth  century  as  characteristic  of 
the  period.  Represents  the  meeting  of  Louis  XI  of 
France  with  Charles,  Duke  of  Burgundy ,  on  an 
island  in  the  River  Oise. 

Height,  6p£  inches;  Width,  inches. 

GEORGE  IF.  REYNOLDS 

1742  M  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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SIOWELLS 


1 822 


922 


Clock  Department 
on  Second 
Floor 


Other  Imported 
Clocks  &  Clock  Sets 
$40  to  $200 


msasossB 

¥  ♦ 


Clock  case  is  of  white  marble  artistically  mounted  with  gilt  bronze 
and  stands  18K  in.  high.  Fitted  with  8-day,  hour  and  half  hour  striking, 
French  pendulum  movement,  rose  garland  porcelain  dial  with  gold 
serpentine  hands.  Urn  shaped  side  ornaments  are  of  white  r# 
marble  to  match  clock,  12  in.  high.  Price,  complete  set,  *812^.00 


A 


Winter  St.,  Boston 

Jewellers  for  100  years 


1  his  very  beautiful  "Tapestry 

is  of  a  size  which  makes  it 
unusually  well  adapted  to 
American  rooms.  It  offers 
the  further  advantage  of 
very  reasonable  price. 

Write  to 

George  Courtright 

39  import h  Bennett  Street  BOSTON 


FLEMISH  TAPESTR1  ::  Late  seventeenth  century 
Colors:  Green  and  Blue  Verdure  and  Tan.  Size:  8  feet,  10 
inches  long,  4^  feet  high.  Condition:  Perfect. 


Jdadder  Tdaclf 
Qhippendale 
Qhair 

IN 

English  Walnut 
1760 

One  of  a  pair  from 
Old  Virginia 

These  Q hairs,  combining  grace 
and  dignity  in  unusual  degree, 
belong  in  a  Reception  Room. 

I  have  likewise,  just  now,  the  largest  assortment 
of  fine  old  maple  pieces  that  I  have  ever 
had  at  one  time:  desks, bureaus,  chests, 
tables ,  stands,  chairs. 

E.  J.  JOHNSON 

White  River  Junction, lr6 RdMONT 

Compare  Antiques  for  September ,  p.  98 


contemporary  with  phyfe 

THIS  richly  decorated  and  unusual¬ 
ly  graceful  sofa  derives  from  the 
late  Sheraton  tradition  exemplified  by 
Duncan  Phyfe’s  designs.  The  foliated 
carving,  however,  and  the  individuality 
of  conception  suggest  a  Philadelphia 
origin  for  this  piece. 

Correspondence  regarding  this  piece ,  and  others  in  a 
remarkably  varied  collection,  is  invited. 

The  Webster  Place  Antique  Shop 
&f  Tea  Room 

on  the  Daniel  Webster  Highway  zz/Franklin,  New  Hampshire. 

Clyde  C.  Brown,  Proprietor 
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EDITH  RAND  +  ANTIQUES 

EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE 

1 6 1  West  72ND  Street,  New  York  City  Telephone ,  Columbus  8585 

Formerly  Amsterdam  Shops 


Qome  and  see  the  Shop  in  its  Spew  Jpocation 


We  h  ave  some  especially  line  pieces  ol  maple  furniture  including  beds,  chairs-,  tables  and 

high  boy.  Also  good  collection  ol  glass  and  pewter 

EDITH  RAND  CHRISTINA  FISHER 


WALLACE  NUTTING 

Framingham  Center,  Massachusetts 

j\/T  R.  NUTTING  will  buy  the  following  articles:  dresser;  17th  Century  che£t  of  drawers;  triangular 
Court  Cupboard;  Brewster  Chair;  three  framed  table;  trestle  board  table;  rare  iron  latches 
drawer  Hadley  Client;  slate  top  tea  table;  17th  and  hinges;  rare  wrought  andirons.  All  the 
Century  cradle;  desk  box  on  frame;  Yankee  above  articles  muft  be  American. 

'The  Wallace  Nutting  Collection  is  open  for  the  free  inspection  of  the  public  at  Framingham  Center , 
Massachusetts ,  2p  Vernon  Street ,  every  week  day.  There  is  nothing  for  sale. 

PERSONALLY  ACQUIRED  ANTIQUES 

•From  the  Early  Settlements  of  New  England 

Furniture,  China,  Glass,  Cup-plates,  Lamps,  Candlesticks 
Flasks,  Pitchers,  Jugs,  Homespun  Coverlets 
Copperplate  Chintzes 

E.  A.  WIGGIN 

350  State  Street  Hotel°Rocmhgham  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

S.  ELIZABETH  YORK 

Extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  who  are  interested  in 

CfENUINE  ^ANTIQUES 

To  call  at  her  new  location 

The  FRANCIS  NYE  HOUSE 

Marion  Road,  MATTAPOISETT,  Massachusetts 
Correspondence  solicited  Telephone,  143  General  line 

A.  WILLIAMS 

62  Ossining  Road,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y.  Telephone  21 1  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

Reproductions  and  Special  Detail  W ork 

Antique  Furniture  Bought ,  Sold ,  and  Restored 

NOTHING  RESTORED  UNTIE  SOLD 

THE  STUDIO 

ANTIQUES  AND  INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 

~ EARLY  AMERICAN  PIECES  A  SPECIALTY 

Handwoven  Shaker  coverlets,  blankets,  rugs;  Constitution  mirror;  rare 
curly  maple  card-table;  small  maple  desk;  very  early  pine 
settle-table;  balu£ter-back  chairs;  unique  17th  century 
walnut  roundabout  with  curved  stretchers. 

Mrs.  DE  QueLIN,  9  Sniff en  Court,  i$iE. 36th  St.,  NewYork 

Tc  Olde  Quriosity  Shop 

Genuine  Antiques,  Old  Glass,  China,  Shawls 
and  Rugs,  Pottery,  Furniture 

Special  attention  given  to  Mail  Orders.  Drawings  submitted.  Open  year  round 

John  C.  Graham,  17 Lynde Street,  Salem,  Mass. 

Telephone  Connection 

v_An  1 8th  Qentury  W ate h  .  pw 

by  T.  Loov,  Amsterdam 
double  case  of  silver,  inner  case  finely  decorated  if 

with  repousse.  Enameled  face  with  city  canal  K3k^  jJ 

scene.  Watch  is  in  running  order.  Excellently  -\\A  u  ' 

preserved.  Other  examples  on  hand. 

G.  R.  S.  KILLAM  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island 

The  White  Cupboard  Inn  and  Shop 

of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Royce 

Woodstock,  Vermont 

Offers — A  curly  maple  desk  with  serpentine  cabinet,  a 
large  barkentine  ship  model,  a  pineapple  carved  low  post 
bed,  and  other  interesting  antiques. 

H.  SACKS  &  SONS 

62-64  Harvard  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

TELEPHONE,  BROOKLINE  865 

'Antique  Furniture 

Trass  z Antiques  ‘ Restored 
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THE  CLEARING  HOUSE 
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.MERICAN  GLASS  FLASKS.  Write  what  you  have 
to  offer;  also  early  American  3-mold  glass,  so-called 
“quilted  and  ribbed  pattern,”  especially  in  any 
color  other  than  clear  white;  also  Bennington  Pot¬ 
tery.  Send  descriptions  and  prices  to  George  S. 
McKearin,  Hoosic  Falls,  N.  Y. 

dR.  JOSEPH  HERGESHEIMER,  West  Chester, 
Pennsylvania,  wants  early  American  antiques  ab¬ 
solutely  in  their  first  condition  and  unchanged.  All 
pieces  must  be  thoroughly  identified,  with  full  de¬ 
scriptions,  photographs,  and  whenever  possible, 
personal  examination. 

1HERATON  TABLE  DESK,  small  size;  mahogany, 
with  or  without  old  handles.  Send  drawing  or  photo¬ 
graph  with  price.  No.  263. 

\NTIQUE  DIVIDED  GILT  MIRROR,  about  4)4 
feet  long,  to  hang  over  sideboard.  Describe,  send 
photograph,  state  price.  Also  old  china  dogs;  also 
seven  coffin  shaped  glass  prisms, (5  inches).  Howard 
Lewis,  516  Dillaye  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

3LD  COINS.  Large  selling  catalogue  of  coins,  free. 
Catalogue,  quoting  prices  paid,  10  cents.  William 
Hesslein,  ioi  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

ANTIQUES  WANTED,  furniture,  banjo  clocks, 
glass,  historical  flasks,  chintz,  samplers,  racing 
prints,  anything  antique.  Katherine  Willis,  272 
Hillside  Avenue,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

STAMPS.  Cash  paid  for  large  and  small  lots.  F.  E. 
Atwood,  683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

LIVERPOOL  CHINA,  particularly  pitchers,  bowls 
and  plates  illustrating  or  pertaining  to  American 
ships,  must  be  perfedt;  send  description,  pictures  if 
possible,  and  price  to  private  collector.  No.  254. 

FINE  SPECIMENS  OF  ANTIQUE  GUNS  and 
pistols,  preferably  in  pairs;  rare  pieces  preferred; 
American  arms  not  wanted;  antique  clocks  and 
watches  with  complicated  mechanism  are  also 
wanted;  in  answering  this  ad,  give  lowest  prices  and 
full  description  in  first  letter.  Edgar  L.  Nock,  32 
Broadway,  Providence,  R.  I. 

ANYTHING  PRINTED  in  Boston  and  Cambridge; 
pamphlets,  books,  adts,  laws,  resolves,  papers, 
handbills,  and  anything  printed  that  is  old,  odd  or 
curious,  wanted  for  cash.  G.  A.  Jackson,  20  Pem¬ 
berton  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

PAPER  WEIGHTS  WANTED.  I  am  interested  in 
buying  fine  millefiori  and  paperweights  in  glass  at 
reasonable  prices  for  cash — only  fine  specimens 
wanted.  Write  description  of  what  you  have  and 
price  asked.  No.  258. 

INFORMATION  about  any  books  or  sheets  of  de¬ 
signs  for  needlework  published  before  1800,  Ameri¬ 
can  and  foreign.  Editor,  Antiques. 

FO^  $  ?AJie 

OLD  CHEST  OF  DRAWERS,  beautiful  curly  cherry 
and  maple,  old  glass  knobs,  refinished,  $75;  set  of 
maple  lyre  back  chairs,  $30;  four  mahogany  Em¬ 
pire  chairs,  $45;  trays  and  mirrors  made  to  order, 
old  maple.  Ruth  A.  Robinson,  2  Charles  Street, 
Wellsboro,  Pa. 

DISMANTLING  AN  OLD  HOME,  35  years  a 

collector,  pewter  communion  set;  white,  blue  dol¬ 
phins;  Currier  prints;  old  mahogany;  jeweiry; 
samplers.  Ruth  Cashen  Lippert,  105  Boo! 
Street,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

EARLY  PINE  FURNITURE,  old  bottles;  lamps; 
glass  compotes;  glass  platters,  many  beds;  secre¬ 
taries;  large  number  of  bureaus;  and  mirrors;  eight 
good  highboys;  sets  of  Windsor  chairs.  Booklet. 
Three  large  floors  of  Antiques.  Mylkes  Antique 
Shop,  Burlington,  Vt. 

COLONIAL  BED  SPREADS,  full  size,  $15  single, 
$26  pair — curtains  $6  pair.  So  attractive  for  coun¬ 
try,  lake  or  mountain  homes.  Lovely  for  wedding 
gifts.  Hand  tufted  on  unbleached  muslins — copies 
of  those  made  long  ago.  Write  Mrs  R.  R.  McCut- 
cheon,  1721  Pleasant  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


SCHOONER  MODEL,  eleven  feet  over  all;  pair  of 
globes,  celestial  and  terrestrial,  18  inches  high. 
Second-hand  books.  The  Book  Shop,  315  Essex 
Street,  Salem,  Mass. 

SET  OF  MANTLE  CANDELABRA,  3  pieces,  mar- 
ble  and  bronze  base,  original  prisms;  pair  Stafford¬ 
shire  ornaments,  girl  riding  garlanded  goat. 
Frank  G.  Hale,  2  Park  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

HAND  WOVEN  MEDALLION  COVERLET,  blue 
and  white,  / 833 ;  pair  old  Bohemian  glass  vases, 
perfedt;  cherry,  drop  leaf  table,  carved  legs.  Ye 
Old  Furniture  Shop,  Cor.  Main  and  Center 
Streets,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

DUNCAN  PHYFE  TABLE,  drop  leaf,  28p2'"x54,H" 
extended;  ownership  known  100  years;  seen  by  ap¬ 
pointment.  Russell  Hunt,  12  Gramercy  Park, 
N.  Y.  C.  Tel.:  Gramercy  4547 

HISTORIC  ALLEGORICAL  TAPESTRIES,  sev- 
eral  large  and  small;  no  dealers.  Russell  Hunt, 
12  Gramercy  Park,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PAIR  OF  SALTS,  N.  E.  Glass  Company,  Boston,  im¬ 
pressed;  Sheraton  foot  stool;  curly  maple  pipe  box; 
pineapple  glass;  twelve  goblets;  compote,  sugar, 
cream,  butter,  spoon  holder;  toleware  night  lamp; 
Sandwich  glass  compote  (page  39,  Collector  s  Luck ) 
Curly  maple  chairs;  gilt  cornices.  Jane  White 
Lonsdale,  256  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Murray  Hill  2991. 

BANJO  CLOCK,  genuine  antique,  also  two  with  new 
glasses.  John  M.  Fiske,  63  Washington  Street, 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 

FINE  PIANOFORTE,  similar  to  one  in  Albany  Mu¬ 
seum,  supposed  date  1803  to  ’  18,  beautiful  fluted 
legs  and  brass  trimmings.  No.  259. 

MAPLE  LOWBOY,  Thirty-one  inches  high,  $200; 
slant  top  reverse  serpentine  mahogany  desk,  $325; 
six  legged,  two  part  Sheraton  dining  table,  $250;  all 
fine  condition;  duck  foot  drop  leaf  table,  in  rough, 
$75.  Photographs.  Mrs.  Wallis  E.  Howe,  56 
Keene  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

BRILLIANT  STIPPLED  SANDWICH  GLASS 
dishes,  plates,  bowls;  rare  eagle  cup-plates  and  con¬ 
ventional  in  green,  opalescent,  blue  and  clear. 
Helen  LANCLANDS,2oEast46thSt,  NewYorkCity 

HEPPLEWHITE  BUTLER’S  SIDEBOARD  and 
six  stenciled  wooden  chairs  to  match;  maple  low¬ 
boy;  other  things.  Harry  P.  Hammond,  64  No. 
Main  Street,  Concord,  N.  H. 

GLASS  CUP  PLATES.  Private  colledtor  will  sell  col- 
ledfion  as  a  whole  or  separately,  to  fill  in  other’s 
wants,  many  rare  historicals.  No.  260. 

AMETHYST  STIEGEL  PERFUME  BOTTLE.  An- 
other  rare  example  of  the  exquisite  production  of 
this  famous  manufacturer  of  early  American  glass. 
Helen  Langlands,  20  East  46th  St,  New  York  City. 

AUTHENTIC  EARLY  GEORGIAN  WALNUT  OR 
BROWN  MAHOGANY  SOFA,  claw  and  ball  feet, 

*»  10  legs;  length  eight  feet.  Mrs.  Wallis  E.  Howe, 
56  Keene  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. _ 

FRENCH  BRONZE  SIX  LIGHT  CHANDELIERS, 
pier  glass;  pie  crust  papier  mache  inlaid  with 
mother  of  pearl,  table;  French  china  clock  and 
vases.  Caroline  P.  Donohue,  2117  Auburn 
Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A  NICE  SELECTION  OF  EARLY  AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES;  furniture;  glass;  china;  historical 
flasks,  etc.,  at  our  new  shop,  73 <  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Helen  Annette  and  Katherine 
Skinner  McKearin. 

COLORED  GLASS  CANDLESTICKS,  historical 
cup  plates;  Currier  and  Ives  colored  prints;  ship 
picture  Great  Eastern.  Mrs.  L.  O.  Clapp,  North- 
field,  Mass. _ 

COLLECTION  OF  ELEVEN  GENUINE  OLD  JER 
SEY  GLASS  PITCHERS,  6"  to  9"  high,  condition 
perfect,  $200.  Stiegel  flip  glasses;  Sandwich  com¬ 
potes;  salt  cellars,  cup-plates,  flasks;  paper  weights; 
samplers;  mahogany  chest  drawers,  refinished,  $45 
(Dealers  welcome).  Kerns  Art  Shop,  1725  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ONE  LARGE  PRESSED  GLASS  FRUIT  BOWL, 
$25;  also  one  large  blue  and  white  vegetable  dish 
with  cover,  $y.  Mrs.  F.  C.  Drew,  53  South  St 
Warwick,  N.  Y. 

SOME  VERY  FINE  PAPER  WEIGHTS.  Sandwich 
glass  candlesticks;  chintz.  Mrs.  Clark’s  Shop, 
Eighth  St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

CHERRY  LOWBOY,  $135,  walnut  knee-hole  writing 
table,  $75;  comb-back  Windsor  rocker,  $35;  pan¬ 
elled  chest,  $60,  four  Chippendale  dining  chairs, 
once  the  property  of  Francis  Scott  Key.  What  of¬ 
fers?  Mrs.  Walker,  1819  DeLancey  Place,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

EXQUISITE  OLD  TIFFANY  GLASS  VASES, 
cologne  bottles  in  blue;  cameo  figures,  prize  exhibit 
Philadelphia  Exposition;  antique  comb;  bracelet; 
choice  laces.  C.  M.  T.,  2  Collins  Ave,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
THE  TAVERN  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Fitzwilliam, 
N.  H.,  always  has  on  hand  a  few  choice  specimens 
in  furniture,  glass,  china,  pewter,  prints,  and  odds 
and  ends,  largely  picked  up  in  surrounding  country. 

TWO  OLD  ENGLISH  LACQUER  CHESTS  with 
two  drawers  at  the  bottom,  embossed  with  leaf  de¬ 
sign  and  flower  paintings  in  panels  on  top,  sides  and 
front;  body  color,  brown  and  yellow,  in  perfedt  con¬ 
dition,  size  26"  tall,  20"  wide,  and  51"  long.  Price, 
$80  each.  Joseph  Lacey,  1034  Pine  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  Very  fine  old  Adams 
mantel;  Colonial  mantels  from  very  old  house.  Old 
doors,  window  sash,  hinges,  etc.,  fine  curly  maple 
corner  cupboard,  $85;  sawbuck  table,  $50;  pine 
pewter  dresser,  $125;  large  tavern  table,  center 
stretcher,  $50;  early  pine  candlestand,  $65;  small 
pine  desk,  $25;  curly  maple  secretary  desk,  a  gem; 
very  handsome  woven  spread,  Elizabeth  Clayton, 
1837,  $40.  Katherine  Willis,  272  Hillside  Avenue, 
Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

PORTRAIT,  George  Peter  Alexander  Healy,  dated 
1833.  Sandwich  glass;  Victorian  animals,  Benning¬ 
ton  book  flask,  Godey’s  books,  old  prints,  bed  cov¬ 
ers.  A.  Austin  Dunham,  Box  335,  Provincetown, 
Mass. 

RARE  CURRIER  AND  IVES  PRINTS  and  histori- 
cal  flasks.  Will  also  buy  or  exchange  rare  flasks.  No. 
262. 

ANTIQUES.  Hunting  antiques  all  the  time.  Let  me 
know  your  wants.  E.  R.  Guerin,  Hopkinton,  N.  H. 

PRISMS,  BOBECHES  (with  hook  for  prisms),  in 
crystal,  sapphire,  blue  amber,  annagreen,  amethyst, 
purple,  red;  star  prisms,  Colonial  English  prisms  on 
hand.  Bokien’s  Antique  Curiosity  Shop,  80 
Munroe  Avenue,  Rochester,  New  York. 

HISTORICAL  CUP-PLATES,  flasks,  coverlets  and 
other  antiques;  best  specimens  of  early  American 
and  Colonial  furniture;  old  colored  prints.  West- 
wood  Antique  Shop,  1711  West  Third  Street, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

GRANDFATHER’S  CLOCK,  mahogany,  beauti¬ 
fully  inlaid,  nice  proportion,  Chippendale  top, 
French  feet,  old  brasses,  eight-day  wooden  works, 
original  condition,  good  timekeeper.  Collector’s 
piece,  $350.  A.  L.  Curtis,  Harrington  Park,  N.  J. 

FRANKLIN  STUDIO  ANTIQUES,  1124  Cathe- 
dral  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  probably  the 
largest  display  in  the  south  of  the  following:  white, 
blue  and  red  glass,  cup-plates  and  rare  bottles; 
paperweights  and  lamps;  pink  and  blue  Stafford¬ 
shire  china. 

GLASS  CUP-PLATES,  historical  and  conventional, 
in  clear  and  colored;  curtain  knobs,  dolphin  candle¬ 
sticks,  American  flasks  and  bottles,  Stiegel  glass. 
Jos.  Ya eger,  1264  East  Third  St.,  Cincinnati, Ohio. 

RARE  CUP-PLATES.  Ringold,  octagonal  eagle,  blue 
harp,  blue  rose  and  pansy  and  others;  Sandwich 
glass  lamps  and  candlesticks.  No.  264. 

COLORED  ENGRAVING,  FRAMED.  Franklin  at 
the  Court  of  France.  Three  water  colors  by  Clarkson 
Stanfield  Boddington,  Peter  de  Wint.  No.  265. 
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COLLECTORS’  GUIDE  TO  DEALERS 

The  Collectors’ Guide  appears  each  month.  Insertion  in  it  is  given  to  all  regular  display  advertisers  in  Antiques 
without  additional  charge.  N on-advertising  dealers  may  have  name  and  address  inserted  at  a  charge  of  $2.00  per  month , 
provided  six  insertions  are  paid  for  in  advance.  IV rite  the  advertising  department  for  further  information. 


CALIFORNIA 

"M.  A.  LOOSE,  4122  Los  Feliz  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles. 

CONNECTICUT 

"ALSOP  &  BISSELL,  Main  St.,  Farmington 

*  MARIE  GOUIN  ARMSTRONG,  277  Elm  St.,  West 
Haven. 

*D.  A.  BERNSTEIN,  205  Westport  Ave.,  Norwalk. 

"A.  H.  EATON,  Collinsville — Brasses. 

*NELLIE  SPRAGUE  LOCKWOOD,  9  Westport 
Ave.,  Norwalk. 

"MALLORY’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  1125  Chapel  St., 
New  Haven. 

*MME.  E.  TOURISON,  58  Garden  St.,  Hartford. 

ILLINOIS 

*LAWRENCE  HYAMS  &  CO.,  643-641;  South  Wa¬ 
bash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

'‘LYONS  AND  HEALY,  61—84  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago — Old  violins. 

MAINE 

"CLARENCE  H.  ALLEN,  338  Cumberland  Ave., 
Portland. 

NEW  ENGLAND  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  W.  Broadway 
and  LInion  Street,  Bangor. 

MISS  STETSON'S  ANTIQUITY  SHOP,  10  Spring 
St.,  Brunswick. 

MARYLAND 

“JOHN  DUER  &  SONS,  INC.,  36  South  Charles  St., 
Baltimore — Cabinet  Hardware,  LJpholstery  Sup¬ 
plies. 

"MISS  J.  McCANN,  866  No.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

"ANDERSON  &  RUFLE,  30  Boylston  St.,  Cam¬ 
bridge — Repairers  and  general  line. 

"BITTER-SWEET  SHOP,  Hathaway  Road,  New 
Bedford. 

"BLUE  HEN  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Harrison  St., 
Lowell. 

"BOSTON  ANTIQUE  EXCHANGE,  33  Charles  St., 
Boston. 

"BOSTON  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  59  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

*R.  W.  BLIRNHAM,  Ipswich — Antique  rugs,  re¬ 
pairer  of  rugs. 

MRS.  CLARK’S  SHOP,  Eighth  St.,  New  Bedford — 
General  line. 

EMMA  A.  CUMMINGS,  Washington  St.,  Hanson 
— General  line. 

JOSEPH  E.  DORAN,  Smith’s  Ferry,  Holyoke. 

"FLAYDERMAN  AND  KAUFMAN,  65,  67,  and 
68  Charles  St.,  Boston. 

"ESTHER  STEVENS  FRASER,  64  Dunster  St., 
Cambridge — Stenciling  furniture. 

"GEORGE  C.  GEBELEIN,  79  Chestnut  St.,  Boston 
— Antique  jewelry  and  silver. 

"GOULDING’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  South  Sudbury. 

"MARION  A.  GREENE,  30  Elm  St.,  Worcester — 
Restoring  and  reproducing  of  lacquered  trays. 

"WILBLIR  H.  HAGGETT,  6  North  St.  Salem. 

"FRANK  G.  HALE,  2  Park  Sq.,  Boston — Antique 
jewelry. 

"JORDAN  MARSH  CO.,  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

"JOEL  KOOPMAN,  INC.,  18  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

*C.  F.  LIBBIE  &  COMPANY,  3  Hamilton  Place, 
Boston — Rare  Books  and  Old  Prints. 


"KATHERINE  N.  LORING,  Ye  Old  Halle,  Way- 
land. 

"MAINE  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  42  Charles  St.,  Boston. 

*WM  K.  McKAY  CO.,  7  Bosworth  St.,  Boston — 
Auctioneers  and  Appraisers. 

"J.  S.  METCALFE,  North  and  Federal  St.,  Salem. 

"THE  MOHAWK  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Spring  St., 
Williamstown. 

"MUSICIAN’S  SUPPLY  CO.,  218  Tremont  St., 
Boston — Old  Violins,  Violas,  and  'Cellos. 

"WALLACE  NUTTING,  Framingham  Center, — 
Consultant  on  Early  American  Furniture. 

"OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOPPE,  30  Hollis  St.,  Boston. 

"F.  C.  POOLE,  Bond’s  Hill,  Gloucester. 

"QUEEN  ANNE  COTTAGE,  Accord. 

LOLIISE  R.  READER,  216  Apipleton  St.,  Lowell — 
General  line. 

"MELVIN  D.  REED,  700  Washington  St.,  South 
Braintree — General  line. 

"I.  SACK,  85  Charles  St.,  Boston. 

"H.  SACKS  &  SONS,  62—64  Harvard  St.,  Brookline. 

"SHREVE,  CRUMP  &  LOW,  147  Tremont  St., 
Boston. 

"SIMON  STEPHENS,  910  North  Shore  Road,  Re¬ 
vere — Hooked  rugs,  repairer  of  rugs. 

"SOUTH  SUDBURY  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  South  Sud¬ 
bury. 

"WM.  W.  SPRAGLIE,  21  Bromfield  St.,  Boston — 
Hand  painted  dials  and  glass  panels. 

"A.  STOVVELL  &  CO.,  24  Winter  St.,  Boston — 
Jewellers  and  repairers  of  jewelry. 

"THE  COLONIAL  SHOP,  22—24  North  Water  St., 
New  Bedford. 

THE  LITTLE  COTTAGE,  493  Auburn  St.,  Au- 
burndale — General  line. 

"YE  OLDE  CURIOSITY  SHOP,  17  Lynde  St., 
Salem. 

MISS  JENNIE  M.  WISE,  7  Elms,  40  Church  St., 
Greenfield — General  line. 

"THE  WITCH  HOUSE,  Salem. 

"S.  ELIZABETH  YORK,  Marion  Rd.,  Mattapoisett. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

THE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
CITIZEN’S  CLUB,  Peterborough — Tea  room 
and  general  line. 

MAX  ISRAEL,  Henniker — General  line. 

*C.  A.  MACALISTER,  Hillsboro. 

J.  F.  SAVAGE,  Raymond — General  line. 

"WEBSTER  PLACE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  AND  TEA 
ROOM,  Franklin. 

*E.  A.  WIGGIN,  350  State  St.,  Portsmouth. 

NEW  JERSEY 

WILMER  MOORE,  18  West  Broad  St.,  Hopewell 
— General  line. 

*H.  M.  REID,  27-29  No.  Warren  St.,  Trenton — 
Auctioneers  and  Appraisers. 

L.  RICHMOND,  Freehold — General  line. 

C.  M.  WILLIAR,  31  Main  St.,  Bradley  Beach — 
General  line. 

NEW  YORK 

BURNS  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Sutphin  Rd.  and  Hill¬ 
side  Ave.,  Jamaica, L.  I. — General  lineandjewelry. 

"MRS.  DE  QUELIN,  9  Sniffen  Court,  New  York. 


MRS.  HELEN  C.  LANGLANDS,  20  East  46th  St.. 
New  York —  General  line. 

HAZEL  H.  HARPENDING,  Dundee— General  line 

"RENWICK  C.  HURRY,  6  West  28th  St.,  N.  Y. 

— Ship  models,  prints,  etc. 

L.  B.  LAWTON,  Skaneateles — Hooked  rugs. 

h RED  J.  PETERS,  384-386  Broadway,  Murray 
Hill,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

"SIDNEY  K.  POWELL,  17  East  8th  St.,  N.  Y. 

"EDITH  RAND,  161  West  72nd  St.,  N.  Y. 

"DOROTHY  O.  SCHUBART,  INC.,  145  Fifth  Ave., 
Pelham. 

I  HE  COLON \  SHOPS,  397  Madison  Ave.,  X.  Y. 

FLORENCE  W.  UPSON,  Dundee — General  line.' 

"V.  &  H.  STUDIO,  78  West  55th  St.,  N.  Y. — Re¬ 
storing  of  antique  paintings. 

"A.  WILLIAMS,  62  Ossining  Road,  Pleasantville. 

"SEAMAN  WILLET,  574  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

"KATHERINE  WILLIS,  272  Hillside  Ave.,  [  amaica, 
L.  I. 

OHIO 

"J  P.  ZIMMERMAN  &  SONS,  1013  Walnut  St., 
Cincinnati. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

"THE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  OF  MRS.  M.  B.  COOKE- 
ROW,  265  King  St.,  Pottstown. 

"WM.  BALL  &  SON,  Malvern. —  Brasses. 

1'RANCIS  D.  BRINTON,  Oermead  Farm,  West 
Chester — Early  Pennsylvania  furniture,  glass,  etc. 

"HUSTON’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  321  South  Eleventh 
St.,  Phila. 

"FERDINAND  KELLER,  216  South  9th  St.,  Phila. 

DAVIS  B.  MISSIMER,  Manheim — General  line. 

"OSBORNE'S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  1026  Pine  St., 
Phila. 

"PHILA.  ANTIQUE  CO.,  633  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

MARTHA  DEHAAS  REEVES,  1807  Ranstead  St., 
Phila — General  line. 

A.  H.  RICE,  519  North  New  St.,  Bethlehem — Gen¬ 
eral  line. 

"ARTHUR  J.  SLISSEL,  1724  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

RANDOLPH  R.  L1RICH,  William  Penn  Highway, 
Myerstown — General  line. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

"MRS.  CLARENCE  A.  BROUWER,  260  Brow  St., 
East  Providence — Antique  glassware,  china. 

*G.  R.  S.  KILLAM,  Pawtucket — Clock  repairing. 

"MABEL  K.  ROGERS,  109  Watterman  St.,  Provi¬ 
dence. 

VERMONT 

"HARRIS  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Brandon. 

"E.  J.  JOHNSON,  White  River  Junction. 

"HELEN  M.  MERRILL,  Woodstock. 

"THE  WHITE  CUPBOARD  INN  AND  SHOP, 
Woodstock. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

J.  J.  HECK  &  CO., 42772  Tenth  St., N.W. — Antique 

jewelry;  general  line. 

"GEORGE  W.  REYNOLDS,  1742  M  St.,  N.W., 

THE  OLD  VIRGINIA  SHOP,  816  Connecticut, 
Ave.,  N.W. — Furniture,  curios,  objects  of  art. 

ENGLAND 

"J.  CORKILL,  Rock  Ferry,  Birkenhead,  Cheshire. 
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Ob  jets  d'  <iArt 


Jtlme.  ®oun6on 

English,  French  and  American  Antiques 


58  Gjarden  Street  Hartford,  Conn. 


Qhina ,  Furniture ,  d^are  G[lass ,  Ficiures 

Host  on  2 Antique  Exchange 

33  Charles  Street,  Boston 

It  will  pay  you  to  visit  here  when  in  Boston.  Conceded  to  he  the 
most  interesting  shop  in  town 

Geo.  N.  McMahon,  Proprietor 
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Three  Masterpieces  0/Trench  Cabinet  Making 

RECENT  expert  examination  of  various  items  of  personal  property  belonging  to  an  old  Providence  eftate, 
now  in  process  of  settlement,  has  brought  to  light  three  extraordinary  specimens  of  eighteenth  century 
-  P'rench  cabinet  making,  which,  after  having  been  loft  to  public  knowledge  for  upward  of  two  decades, 
are  now  offered  for  sale.  The  importance  of  these  pieces  lies  not  only  in  obviously  superb  qualities  of  general  design 
and  workmanship;  but  all  three  exhibit  the  use,  in  European  furniture,  of  aCtual  Chinese  lacquer  at  its  beft.  All 
three,  further,  are  safelv  attributable ,  each  to  master  workmen  of  their  period. 


I.  Writing  Table.  Style,  Louis  XV. 

(Length,  78";  depth,  41";  height, 

33lA") 

French  walnut,  decorated  front  and 
sides  with  panels  of  Chinese  lacquer, 
framed  in  ormolu.  Three  drawers. 

Top  covered  in  morocco  with  gold 
stamped  palmette  edging.  Rim  and  corners  of  ormolu.  Leg  orna¬ 
ments  of  ormolu,  exquisitely  designed,  and  finished  with  great 
refinement. 


Bureau  du  Roi  made  in  the  Oeben-Riesinger  atelier  for 
Louis  XV  in  1769.  Certainly  the  metal  work  gives 
every  evidence  of  modelling  by  Duplessis  and  of 
casting  and  chiselling  by  Elervieux,  whose  skill  con¬ 
tributed  largely  to  the  fame  of  the  royal  desk.  That  de¬ 
sign  is  known  to  have  been  followed  with  modifications 
in  various  subsequent  examples.  While  the  royal  desk 
was  embellished  with  marquetrie  and  closed  with  a 
cylinder  top,  this  more  feminine  interpretation  dis¬ 
plays  an  open  top,  and  decorations  in  minutely  per¬ 
fect  Chinese  lacquer,  apparently  wrought  for  this 
specific  piece. 


II.  Bureau  Desk.  Style,  Louis  XV. 

(Length,  6 ]/2"\  depth,  35";  height  of 
table,  32”) 

French  walnut  veneer.  Paneled  front,  sides, 
back, and  drawer  alcove, with  Chinese  laquer, 
framed  in  ormolu.  Double  faced  clock  sup¬ 
porting  dark  bronze  amorini.  Flame  candle 
holders  and  rich  mounts  in  ormolu. 


ALTHOUGE1  differing  in  important  details,  this 
desk,  in  general  contour  and  in  the  handling  of 
its  metal  work,  betrays  relationship  to  the  famous 


III.  Commode  orMusic  Cab¬ 
inet  Style  L.ouis  XVI. 

(Length,  62";  depth,  253d";  height,  42") 

French  walnut,  decorated  front  and  sides  with 
large  panels  of  Chinese  lacquer,  framed  in  ormolu  beading.  Top, 
porfido  rosso  antico.  Festoons  and  ribbands  and  groups  of  musical 
instruments  in  ormolu.  Latter  supported  by  urn  shaped  balusters 
of  same  metal.  From  the  Baroness  Hirsch  Collection. 

TO  be  characterized  as  among  finest  examples  of 
the  work  of  Martin  Carlin.  It  exhibits  to  advan¬ 
tage  those  “elegant  detached  balusters  which  seem  a 
special  feature  of  Carlin’s  work.”  The  aCtual  making  of 
these  metal  ornaments,  is,  however,  to  be  attributed 
to  Gouthiere.  At  least  three  analogous  pieces  are 
known.  The  most  important  is  in  the  Louvre.  It  is, 
however,  less  elaborate  than  the  present  example,  not 
only  in  quality  of  lacquer,  but  in  the  richness  of  its 
ormolu  decoration. 


PROBABLY  bv  Gilles  Petit,  working  with  Cres- 
sent  (168 1 768) .  Of  Cressent,  Lady  Dilke  says: 
“The  construction  of  the  tables  is  invariably  marked 
by  the  projection  of  the  two  sides  beyond  the  centre,  so 
that  the  middle  drawer  is  slightly  recessed.”  This  char¬ 
acteristic  diminished  in  Cressent’s  late  period.  Prob¬ 
able  date  of  this  piece  1750-1760.  Interesting  analogue 
in  the  Jones  Bequest  of  the  South  Kensington  Mu¬ 
seum  carries  signature  of  G.  Petit. 


THE  sale  of  these  pieces,  either  singly  or  as  a  group,  has  been  entrusted  to  the  undersigned.  They  have  been  carefully 
illustrated  and  described  in  deference  to  an  historical  significance  and  an  intrinsic  worth  that  should  commend 
them  to  the  attention  of  collectors,  museums  and  important  dealers  in  both  Europe  and  America.  Correspondence  con¬ 
cerning  them  is  invited  either  directly  by  interested  principals  or  by  properly  constituted  agents.  Opportunity  for 
examination  will  be  given  by  special  appointment.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 


M  rs.  Wallis  E.  H  OWC,  f)6  Keene  Street ,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Made  about  1700 — 


From  Pilgrim  ancestors  comes 
this  rare  old  chest.  Made  about 
1700  by  a  skilled  workman,  it  is 
in  remarkably  fine  condition.  It 
is  rare  to  find  so  old  a  piece  with 
which  time  lias  dealt  so  gentlv. 

The  woods  used  were  oak  and 
pine.  The  panels  on  either  side 
of  the  center  are  decorated 
with  ships  in  full  sail.  The 
drawers  are  painted  to  repre¬ 
sent  waves  on  which  the  ships 
are  sailing.  The  center  panel 
shows  a  meeting-house,  in  full 


color.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  decorations  are  very  sym¬ 
bolic  of  our  forefathers’  lives. 

This  chest  was  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  time  on  exhibition  at  the 
Poston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
In  fact,  we  purchased  it  from 
the  owner  while  it  was  still  on 
exhibition. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to 
see  this  chest  and  other  inter¬ 
esting  American  and  foreign 
anticpies  on  exhibition  on  our 
third  floor. 


Correspondence  with  collectors  and  museums  is  solicited 

Shreve,  Crump  and  Low  Company 

Founded  in  1800 

Jewelers ,  Watchmakers,  Silver  and  Goldsmiths 
147  Tremont  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


=  ©  1023,  S.,  C.  &  L.  Co. 
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On  Determining  a  cPo/iey  of  Qo  Meeting 


AHTER  twenty-eight  years  ot  steady 
seeking,  a  collector  of  early  American 
furniture  recently  acquired  the  last 
example  necessary  to  complete  a  set  of  six 
rare  chairs. 

His  standards  of  choice  had  been  exception¬ 
ally  high,  his  requirements  very  exacting. 
N  aturally,  his  years  of  search  had  been  ex¬ 
ceptionally  long. 

It  is  doubtful  that,  when  he  began  his  col¬ 
lecting,  he  expected  to  wait  twenty-eight 
years  for  the  full  development  of  his  plans. 


The  point, however,  is  that  he  waited.  Having 
established  his  standards,  he  would  not  allow 
himself  to  be  diverted  from  them. 

Very  seldom  is  it  necessary  or  advisable  for 
the  average  collector  to  insist  upon  require¬ 
ments  of  perfection.  Nevertheless,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  start  with  a  definite  plan  and 
well-understood  conditions. 

In  the  determining  of  the  collector’s  pol¬ 
icy,  as  well  as  in  its  fulfillment,  my  services 
are  sure  to  prove  of  particular  value. 


I.  SACK,  8s  Qharles  Street ,  Boston,  Mass. 

(MEMBER  of  the  American  Antique  Dealers  Association) 


J.  CORKILL 

[Council  Member  British  Antique  Dealers  Association] 

HAS  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  INTERESTING 

stocks  oe  gencffiwg  eAwjigues  in  England 


TWO  beautiful  pine  overdoors,  6 
feet  long  by  io  inches  high, 
carved  with  urns  and  festoons.  Made 
by  Adam  Brothers  for  Josiah  Wedg¬ 
wood’s  house  at  Etruria,  Staffordshire. 

A  portrait  in  oils  of  Lady  Kath. 
Cotton,  1693,  of  Combermere  Abbey, 
Cheshire.  The  telescope  used  by  Field 
M  arshal  Combermere  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  and  several  of  his  personal 
accoutrements. 

Georgian  and  Vicfforian  Lusftres  in 
coloured  and  plain  glass. 

A  wonderfully  interesting  collection 
of  17th  and  1 8th  century  domestic 
appliances.  Fire  dogs  and  grates;  brass 
and  steel  fenders;  candle  and  tinder 
boxes;  knife  and  salt  boxes. 


INTERESTING  to  members  of  the 
McPherson  Clan: 

Afinelypainted  thre e-q u a r t e r 
length  portrait,  size  3  ft.  6  ins.  by  2  ft. 
9 'ins., of  a  gentleman  of  the  McPherson 
Clan  in  Highland  dress;  a  small  por¬ 
trait;  and  a  painting  of  the  armorial 
ensign,  together  with  several  interest¬ 
ing  papers  referring  to  the  family, 
dated  1799-1821,  and  including  two 
Ensigns’  and  a  Lieutenant’s  com¬ 
missions. 

Chippendale,  Sheraton  and  1  lepple- 
white  chairs,  in  sets  or  singly. 

Rush  light  holders;  old  gun  metal 
long-handled  skillets  with  dates  and 
inscriptions  on  handles.  Pestles  and 
mortars  with  raised  ornamental  work 
and  dates. 


ROCK  FERRY,  BIRKENHEAD,  ENGLAND 


Telephone:  Rock  Ferry  198 
Telegrams:  Antiques,  Birkenhead 


American  trade  buyers 
specially  catered  to 


10  minutes  from  Liverpool 
20  minutes  from  Chester 
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K  O  O  P  M  A  N 

FOR  OVER  FORTY  YEARS 

THE  J^8AT)I^(G  HOUSE  OF 

BOSTON 

their  display  ol  antiques 
it  is  the  intention  of  Koop- 
man  always  to  avoid  the 
confusion  of  indiscriminate 
multiplicity.  Instead,  a  rigorous  se¬ 
lection  within  certain  well-defined 
fields  establishes  an  assured  level  of 
quality  and  a  definite  unity  of  re¬ 
lationship. 

C.The  resultant  distinction  is,  after 
all,  incidental  to  the  increased  facili¬ 
ties  enjoyed  by  the  customer  who 
seeks  items  whose  Style  is  satisfactory 
and  whose  suitability  may  always  re¬ 
main  unquestioned. 

? 

1 8 BEACON  Street 

Boston  Telephone,  Hay  market  632  Massachusetts 
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Write  to 


Old 

lid' ought 

Iron 

Qate 

SPANISH 

Excellent 

[‘audition 

CHE  SIZE 
Total  Height 
io  ft. 
Width 

4  ft.  9  inches 
Likewise  for  Sale 
A  very  beautiful 
FLEMISH 
TAPESTRY 

Late  17th  century 
In  perfect  condition 


George  Courtright 

39  Worth  Bennett  Street  BOSTON 
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IT  spellsmagic  in  the  realm  of  glass.  Itscomplete  investigation 
may  shatter  some  fond  illusions,  but  to  the  student  and  col¬ 
lector  of  American  glass  it  is  a  name  pregnant  with  possibilities, 
and  may  hold  the  key  to  some  heretofore  unlocked  mysteries. 

It  is  held  by  some  that  contact  (three  section)  mold  glass  was 
made  at  Kensington  in  the  early  years  of  the  factory’s  operation 
and  color.  With  the  exception  of  Sandwich,  what  American  glass 
factory  even  approached  Kensington  in  the  wonderful  range  of 
color  found  in  its  output?  Blues  of  every  shade,  from  deep  sapphire 
and  delicate  corn  flower  to  the  pale  tint  of  airy  clouds  on  a  sum¬ 
mer’s  day;  lovely  amethysts;  deep  puce  and  wine,  like  the  lam¬ 
bent  flame  of  rich  burgundy;  brilliant  ambers,  sometimes  like 
golden  topaz;  olive  yellows  and  greens  of  every  conceivable  shade 
and  tone. 

It  is  to  the  student  and  collector  of  American  flasks  and  bottles 
that  the  wonderful  color  range  of  Kensington  has  been  brought 
home  with  illuminating  force. 

IN  OUR  SHOP  AT 

73 5  ChCadison  u /[venue ,  ,3few  York 

Are  many  of  these  flasks,  beautiful  in  color;  interesting  and 
historical  in  design;  many  with  the  name  blown  in  the  flalsk — 
marked  pieces  of  American  glass. 

Call  and  see  them.  Make  our  acquaintance  and  see  our  other 
American  Antiques. 

Why  not  begin  a  collection  of  American  Glass  Flasks? 

At  a  small  cost  we  will  start  you  with  five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  or 
twenty-five  varieties,  all  perfect. 

Hei  ,en  Annette  and  Catherine  Skinner 

McKEARIN 


Founded  1889 

REID’S  ART  &  ANTIQUE  GALLERIES 

sell  Thursday,  March  22,  1923  aTm! 


zsf  l  evy  Unusual  Q bile tl ion  oj  e Antique  Furniture,  <iArt 
Objects,  Bric-a-Brac,  Oriental  Bgigs,  Etc., 

COMPRISING 


0L1EEN  ANNE,  Hepplewhite,  Chippendale  and  Wind¬ 
sor  Chairs.  These  chairs  are  original  and  very  old; 
Dutch  Clock  over  200  years  old,  with  farm  scenes 
and  in  running  order; 

Martha  Washington 
Sewing  Tables;  two 
pairs  of  Banquet  Tables 
with  fluted  legs;  one 
early  American  Gate- 
leg  Table,  a  very  rare 
specimen  and  in  good 
condition;  Walnut 
Highboys;  a  number  of 
Mahogany  Che^l-of- 
Drawers,  very  old;  Mahogany 
Book  Case — secretary  with  secret 
compartments.  Steel  Engraving 


o  l  Franklin  at  the  Court  of  France  with  Mahogany  inlaid  frame. 
Very  old  sets  of  Candlelabras,01d  Books  and  Magazines, etc., 
etc.;  Sandwich  Glass,  High  Post  Beds,  Mahogany  Drop 

Leaf  Tables,  Old  Gold 
and  Silver,  Prints  of  all 
kinds,  about  100  Ori¬ 
ental  Rugs  in  various 
sizes,  French  inlaid 
corner  chest,  Empire 
Sofa,  sets  of  Pewter, 
very  old  Web-foot 
Lowboy,  with  original 
Brasses,  Old  China, 
Lady  Pembroke  Table 
(inlaid),  Bronzes,  Mahogany 
Mirrors, Tilt  Top  Tables,  etc.,  etc. 

H  M.  REID,  Auctioneer 


REID’S  ART  &  ANTIOUE 

27-29  Wf.  (Barren  Street — 32-34  Chancery  (fine  :: 


GALLERIES 

TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


CATALOGUES  ON  REQUEST 
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The  BEDROOM  in  Our  Tittle  Qolonial  House 

O  ffers  Many  Suggestions  for  the  Collector 

Among  the  larger,  more  impor¬ 
tant  pieces  of  bedroom  fur¬ 
niture  at  present  is  included: 

TTCahogany  Field  Bedstead,  250.00 
Ffttahogany  Drop  fid  "Desk,  210.00 
Hepplewhite  Bureau  .  .  .  200.00 
Empire  Toilet  Q lass  .  .  .  65.00 

Dutch  Qolonial  High  Boy  .  375.00 

Our  latch-string  is  always  out  and  it 
would  please  us  to  have  you  come  to 
browse  around  among  our  old  things. 

* 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 

BOSTON 


Each  piece  illustrated  is  an  authentic  antique — placed  in  a  setting  which  sug¬ 
gests  throughout  a  true  Colonial  spirit 


The  Tomb  of  Tutankhamen 


the  Egyptian  king  has  recently  been  opened 
and  the  treasures  of  that  ancient  time  and 
people  have  been  brought  forth  to  enrich  the 
museums  of  the  world. 

Are  you  a  collector  with  a  passion  like  old 
Tutankhaman  ? 

Are  you  seeking  to  furnish  and  adorn  your 
home? 

Then  come  to  Long  Island’s  Famous  An¬ 
tique  Shop  and  gain  inspiration  from  our  own 
American  antiques. 

This  wonderful  shop  is  filled  with  the  treas¬ 
ures  of  Early  America — the  Art  and  Handi¬ 
craft  of  Our  Beloved  Country. 

Send  jor  our  Booklet  and  Price  List.  If  you  can  arrange  to  call ,  do  so. 


Specimens  in  glass  include  Stiegel,  Wistar- 
burg,  South  Jersey,  Sandwich — Historical 
Bottles — ali  of  great  beauty. 

The  arts  of  the  cabinet-maker,  the  pewterer, 
and  the  potter  are  well  represented. 

The  Handicraft  of  the  Early  American 
Woman — her  wonderful  hooked  rugs,  woven 
coverlets, “pieced”  quilts,  candlewick  spreads, 
samplers  with  the  faint  perfume  of  lavender  and 
rose— all  have  a  place  of  honor  in  our  rooms, 
for  they  were  made  to  adorn  Her  Home. 

Over  300  specimens  of  that  best  known  of 
all  American  lithographers — N.  Currier — as 
well  as  Currier  and  Ives,  Baillie  and  Kellogg, 
hang  on  our  walls. 

The  shop  is  only  20  minutes  from  Broadway  via  Pennsylvania  Station. 


KATHERINE  WILLIS 

272  Hillside  HTvenue ,  JAMAICA,  Long  Island,  NEW  \  ORK 
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Burnham’s  Ghats  with  Collectors 


IV  — MAKE  YOUR  OWN  RUGS 
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i?UG  PATTERNS 

f  I  'HE  10  Burnham  Craft  designs 
shown  here  you  can  order  di¬ 
rect  by  numbers,  postage  paid,  at 
the  prices  quoted.  With  each  pat¬ 
tern  is  mailed  instructions,  telling 
you  very  minutely,  in  detail,  “ How 
to  Make  Hooked  Rugs.” 

No.  1.  Jack  Spratt  and  wife . $1.00 

(Size  28  x  40) 

No.  3.  Welcome  Threshold . 75 

(Size  26  x  40) 

No.  4.  Antique  Landscape .  1.25 

(Size  26  x  74) 

No.  5.  Farmans  Homes .  1.00 

(Size  25  x  40) 

No.  6.  Floral  Threshold . 75 

(Size  25  x  36) 

No.  8.  Floral  Wreath . 75 

(Size  25  x  40) 

No.  9.  Swan  Family .  1.25 

(Size  40  x  60) 

No.  10.  Beautiful  Floral .  1.25 

(Size  40  x  60) 

No.  101.  Naval  Engagement.  . .  .  1.50 
(Size  32  x  50) 

No.  200.  The  Boy  Franklin .  1.75 
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HOOKS 

VT OU  will  need  not  more  than 
*■  two  hooks:  one  fine,  and  one 
medium. 

25  cents  each,  postpaid. 
FRAMES 

A  large  frame  will  take  a  small 
pattern,  a  small  frame  will  not  take 
a  large  one.  Choose  according  to  your  need. 
No.  3 — 3  feet  long.  .$3.00  each! 

No.  4 — 4  feet  long.  .  3.25  each  I  By 
No.  5  —  5  feet  long.  .  3.50  each  f  Express 
No.  6 — 6  feet  long.  .  3.75  eachj 

YOUR  OTHER  REQUIREMENTS 
I  recommend  that  you  supply  your  own 
materials  from  the  family  rag  bag.  If  you 
prefer,  however,  materials  for  making  by 
hand ,  Jp  to  50  cents  per  pound. 

For  10  cents,  a  pattern  book  of  these  pat¬ 
terns  and  fifteen  others. 

New  Hooked  Rugs  made  to  order,  any  size  or  design 
you  wish. 

Send  your  Old  Hooked  Rugs  here  to  be 
cleansed  and  restored. 

My  famous  collection  of  Old  Hooked 
Rugs  is  very  large  and  contains  many  not¬ 
able  examples. 
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No.  200 


No.  9 


R.  W.  BURNHAM,  Ipswich,  Massachusetts 


Telephone,  109  Ipswich 
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English  Flasks  for  French  Perfumery  From  the  Houbigdnt  Collection ,  Paris 


Upper  row:  Chelsea  Porcelain 

Lower  row:  left,  Wedgwood ;  centre,  French  bottles  in 
Galuchat  case ;  right,  Battersea  enamel 
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Cobwebs  &  Du£t 


The  Qover 

STUDENTS  of  Duncan  Phyfe  and  his  period 
will  be  pleased  to  encounter  the  handsome 
damask  curtain  on  this  month’s  cover.  Origin¬ 
ally  in  the  home  of  Colonel  Orange  H.  Dibble,  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  it  apparently  dates  from  1828.  The 
design  is  wrought  in  two  shades  of  gold-colored  satin 
which,  as  photographed,  produces  a  black  and  white 
contrast.  The  motifs  used  are  the  anthemion  and  the 
ivy,  both  borrowed  from  Greece  and  both— particu¬ 
larly  the  anthemion — making  frequent  appearance 
in  x^merican  furniture  design  of  the  twenties  and 
thirties.  The  photograph  of  this  extremely  well  pre¬ 
served  piece  of  Empire  drapery  comes  to  Antiques 
by  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Guy  W.  Benedict  of  Underhill, 
Vermont. 

The  Frontispiece 

The  crude  little  perfume  phials  illustrated  on  page 
123  in  conjunction  with  Frederic  Fairchild  Sher¬ 
man’s  notes  on  early  bottles,  are  either  of  American 
origin  or  were  made  for  the  x^merican  market.  Their 
appearance  gives  appropriateness,  by  contrast,  to 
the  printing — in  size  not  very  far  from  the  aCtual — 
of  several  reproductions  of  fashionable  eighteenth 
century  French  scent  bottles,  which  form  a  part  of 
the  Houbigant  collection,  of  Paris,  and  which  were 
exhibited  last  November  at  the  Art  Centre  in  New 
York  City. 

With  all  respeCt  to  eau  de  Cologne ,  or  Kolnwasser, 
we  quite  naturally  associate  the  idea  of  fine  perfumes 
with  France.  Whether  that  is  because  certain  of  the 
more  subtle  qualities  of  French  aestheticism  may 
seem  to  find  their  apt  expression  in  a  whiff  of  sweet 
scented  air,  or  because — more  prosaically — most  of 
the  flower-farming  for  perfumery  purposes  is  carried 
on  in  the  rose  and  jasmine  draped  valley  of  Var,  who 
can  tell? 


Eighteenth  century  belles,  and  gallants  too,  evi¬ 
dently  made  something  of  a  parade  of  their  use  of 
scents.  Elaborate  scent  bottles  were  fashionable. 
The  really  exquisite  person  rolled  her  own;  or  rather 
she  found  it  necessary  to  blend  her  own  bouquet  for 
the  satisfying  of  an  exigent  fastidiousness. 

The  means  for  this  manner  of  procedure  finds  illus¬ 
tration  in  the  middle  picture  of  the  lower  row  of  the 
frontispiece.  Elere  are  three  tiny  bottles,  two  of  them 
stoppered  with  enameled  metal  figures.  This  example 
appears  to  be  of  French  manufacture,  for  the  case  is 
covered  with  a  fish-skin  leather,  designed  by  Galu- 
chat  and  hence  bearing  his  name.  It  is  of  green  color 
and  appears  to  be  a  refinement  of  chagrin,  or  shark¬ 
skin. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  extent  to  which 
English  scent  bottles  appear  to  have  been  utilized  in 
France.  Of  the  six  pieces  illustrated,  the  first  three 
are  all  ot  Chelsea  ware.  The  fourth  is  by  Wedgwood, 
and  the  sixth  is  a  charming  bit  of  Battersea  enamel. 

King’s  sumptuous  book  Chelsea  Porcelain ,  contains 
a  number  of  illustrations  of  similar  bottles  now  in  the 
R.  W.  M.  Walker  Collection  in  England.  x-\  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  these  are  inscribed  with  French 
mottoes  or  salutations.  Such  pieces  may  have  been 
intended  specifically  for  the  French  market;  or  may, 
quite  possibly,  have  been  decked  with  foreign 
phrases  to  give  them  an  added  attractiveness  in  the 
eyes  of  that  seCtion  of  English  society  which  flattered 
itself  with  the  designation  of  haut  monde. 

F)exter  of  Tfewbury port 

Query  as  to  the  person  and  abiding  place  ot  Lord 
Timothy  Dexter,  of  Newburyport,  Massachusetts, 
which  appears  in  x^ntiques  for  October,  1922,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  picture  of  a  mirror  bearing  the  label 
of  Barnard  Cermenati,has  elicited  a  good  deal  ot  help¬ 
ful  information.  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Matheas,  of  Camden, 
New  Jersey,  briefly  outlines  the  main  points  in  the 
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The  Dexter  Mansion 

The  Newburyport  home  of  Lord  Timothy  Dexter  as  it  appeared  in  its  hey¬ 
day.  From  a  book  published  in  1848 . 


career  of  Dexter  when  he  states  that  “he  was  a  very 
illiterate  man,  who,  following  the  finances  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution,  bought  up  Continental  scrip,  the  final  redemp¬ 
tion  of  which  made  him  rich.” 

Dexter  was  one  of  those  persons  who  enjoy  “fools’ 
luck.”  After  he  had  made  the  beginnings  of  a  fortune 
by  speculation  in  money,  he  was  urged  by  some  jok¬ 
ers  to  send  a  shipload  of  copper  warming-pans  to 
Cuba — ,  the  place  which  seemed  to  them  least  in 
need  of  such  devices  for  adding  to  the  comfort  of  bed 
going.  Dexter  took  their  advice  in  solemn  earnest  and 
shipped  the  warming  pans,  which — miraculous, 
though  it  may  seem — were  joyously  received  for 
utilization  in  dipping  molasses.  The  transaction  net¬ 
ted  Dexter  a  handsome  profit. 

Having  been  born  in  1747  and  having  made  a  for¬ 
tune  during  and  soon  after  the  Revolution,  Dexter 
reached  middle  life  in  a  state  of  exalted  self-esteem 
which  verged  on  madness.  He  purchased  an  elaborate 
home  on  High  Street,  Newburyport,  and  embellished 
it  with  extraordinary  devices.  The  grounds  quite 
bristled  with  triumphal  arches  crowned  with  life-size 
wooden  statutes — some  forty  or  fifty  in  all.  Washing¬ 
ton,  Adams,  and  Jefferson  crowned  the  arch  imme¬ 
diately  in  front  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  house. 
Other  carved  celebrities  ranged  from  Lord  Nelson  to 
“four  lions  and  one  lamb.”  The  interior  of  the  man¬ 
sion  was  filled  with  furniture  and  paintings  brought 
from  abroad. 

The  Voice  of  the  People 

When  Dexter  traveled,  it  was  after  the  manner  of 
the  English  nobility,  in  a  coach  drawn  by  a  span  of 
cream  colored  horses.  To  accord  properly  with  the 
magnificence  of  this  equipage,  he  took  to  himself  the 
title  of  Lord  Dexter,  that  being,  so  he  wrote,  “the 
voice  of  the  people  at  large.”  In  further  glorification 
of  himself,  he  appointed  a  local  jack-of-all-trades, 


Jonathan  Plumer  by  name,  to  be  his  poet  laureate, 
crowning  him  ceremonially  with  a  wreath  of  parsley. 

Despite  his  mental  aberrations  and  a  long  course  of 
notorious  inebriety,  Dexter  lived  to  the  age  of  fifty- 
nine  years;  he  died  October  26,  1806.  His  various 
garden  ornaments  gradually  gave  way  to  the  ravages 
of  the  weather  and  were  broken  up,  sold,  or  stolen. 
Miss  Dorothy  Louise  Brown  of  Boscowen,  New 
Hampshire,  possesses  a  fragment  of  one  of  them 
which  shows  carving  of  no  mean  quality. 

Posterity  knows  of  Lord  Dexter  mainly  through 
the  publication  of  his  Pickel  for  the  Knowing  Ones 
which  he  at  first  printed  in  a  large  edition  and  gave 
away,  and  which  has  since  been  reprinted  from  time 
to  time.  From  an  edition  of  the  Pickel  printed  in  New 
Hampshire  in  1848  by  Blanchard  and  Sargent  and 
kindly  loaned  to  the  Attic  bv  Mrs.  Frances  T.  Nor¬ 
ton,  of  Boston,  is  taken  most  of  the  material  for  these 
notes  and  the  wood  cut  of  the  Dexter  House  here 
reproduced.  Comparison  between  this  picture  and 
that  which  decorates  the  Newburyport  mirror,  how¬ 
ever,  shows  no  very  close  resemblance. 

In  1838,  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Company,  of  Boston,  pub¬ 
lished  another  edition  of  the  Pickel  as  part  of  a  life 
of  Lord  Timothy  Dexter,  by  Samuel  L.  Knapp.  But 
what  the  Pickel  is,  or  ever  was  all  about,  no  human 
being  ever  knew,  or  will  know.  The  book  is  nothing 
but  a  jumble  of  thoughts,  half  thoughts,  phrases 
and  tangled  anecdotes,  without  beginning  or  end, — 
strung  together  in  a  motley  procession  of  words,  fear¬ 
fully  and  wonderfully  spelled  and  quite  without 
punctuation.  It  was  Dexter  who  supplied  this  omis¬ 
sion,  however,  by  filling  the  final  page  of  his  book 
with  an  assortment  of  stops  and  marks  and  inviting 
his  readers  to  “peper  and  soolt”  as  they  pleased. 

Old  "Tfazors  and  Young  dfomans 

What  Judge  Lummus  had  to  say  about  razors  in 
Antiques  for  December  has  occasioned  considerable 
comment.  As  yet  no  one  has  ventured  to  suggest  a 
possible  relationship  between  legal  tendencies  in  the 
direction  of  hair  splitting  and  the  learned  jurist’s 
interests  in  razors.  But  some  question  has  arisen  as 
to  the  a  (dual  antiquity  of  the  razor,  as  a  razor ,  and, 
particularly,  of  the  hollow  ground  variety. 

For  example,  John  M.  Clarke,  Director  of  the 
State  Museum  at  Albany,  observes  that  the  Romans 
probably  kept  themselves  in  a  state  of  beardless  pul¬ 
chritude  with  the  aid  of  hollow  ground  razors.  And  in 
support  of  his  contention  he  remarks:  “The  first 
Satire  of  Juvenal  has  a  caustic  reference  to  a  barber 
who  had  grown  opulent  and  put  on  airs  and  got  so  on 
the  author’s  nerves  that  he  speaks  of  the  fellow  more 
than  once:  ‘Sjhio  tondente  gravis  juveni  mihi  barba 
sonabat:'  who  when  he  shaved  me  used  to  make  my 
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young  hard  beard  resound ,’  that  is,  to  sing,  to  give 
out  a  resonance;  not  to  grate  or  scrape  as  some  trans¬ 
lators — little  thinking  that  the  theory  ol  evolution 
here  required  particular  exactitude  of  expression — 
have  it.  No  beard  resounds.  Here  is  a  ‘mettonymy’ 
as  Father  Tom  spelled  it.  The  blade,  not  the  beard, 
resounded — and  what  sharpened  wedge  of  steel  would 
sing  under  a  barber’s  stroke?  None.  Therefore  the 
razor  was  hollow  ground  and  the  thin  blade  sung  in 
the  barber’s  hand.  Q.E.D.  For  further  particulars  see 
encvelopedias  of  archaeology.” 

To  Te  a  veracious  Authority 

At  this  point  the  case  was  referred  to  Judge  Lum- 
mus,  who  refused  to  become  involved  as  an  advocate. 
It  was,  accordingly,  presented  to  Professor  R.  W. 
Husband,  of  Dartmouth  College,  who,  as  an  erstwhile 
classicist,  should  know  all  about  the  Romans,  and,  as 
a  present  adviser  to  fledgling  manhood,  should  have 
information  as  to  the  aeolian  capabilities  of  whiskers 
in  the  early  years  ol  maturity. 

Here  is  his  opinion:  “First  of  all  the  translation 
given  by  Mr.  Clarke  is  in  close  accord  with  one  ol  the 
common  interpretations,  although  the  conclusion  he 
draws;  namely,  that  the  razor  was  hollow  ground  is 
new  to  me.  The  variation  from  his  translation  that  is 
quite  common  is  ‘Who  when  he  shaved  me,  although 
I  was  a  youth,  made  my  beard  resound  like  that  of  a 
man  of  dignity .’ 

“This  is  not  good  English,  but  the  meaning  is  as 
follows:  ‘While  I  was  still  young  my  beard  was  as 
heavy  as  that  of  a  man  of  maturity  and  consequently 
it  resounded  during  the  process  of  shaving.’  You  will 
notice  that  I  have  used  the  word  ‘resound’  although 
the  verb  means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  to  make  a 
sound.  This,  I  believe,  might  be  in  the  nature  of 
scraping  as  well  as  of  singing. 

“But  there  is  a  totally  different  interpretation  of 
the  line  which  I  favor.  We  know  that,  from  about 
the  second  century  B.C.  until  after  the  time  of  Ju¬ 
venal,  men  let  their  beards  grow  until  they  were 
about  forty  years  of  age;  after  which  they  shaved. 
During  this  preliminary  period  they  went  regularly 
to  the  barbers  to  have  their  beards  trimmed.  Now  I 
feel  pretty  certain  that  Juvenal  refers  to  the  cutting 
of  the  beard  with  a  scissors  held  in  close  proximity 
to  a  comb  which  was  drawn  through  the  beard  to 
insure  cutting  at  the  proper  length.  The  noise  made 
by  the  scissors  could  be  described  by  sonabat  just  as 
well  as  the  noise  made  by  a  razor. 

Yet  ‘Doubts  Domain 

“There  are  one  or  two  curious  instruments,  which 
have  been  discovered,  which  are  called  razors;  and 
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one  or  two  pictures  of  strange  beasts  have  also  been 
assumed  to  represent  razors.  They  seem  to  have  been 
of  bronze,  which  I  think,  would  prevent  their  being 
hollow  ground.  It  may  be  interesting  to  you  to  know 
that  the  Romans  used  the  word  knife  for  razor  i.e., 
culter.  More  commonly  is  used  the  diminutive  form 
cultellus  and  frequently  the  phrase  culter  tonsorious, 
which  means  only  a  knife  used  by  a  barber.  There  is 
a  pretty  good  article  on  this  subjeCt  in  Daremberg- 
Saglio  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  s.v.  NovaculaA 
Lest  too  much  learning  dull  the  edge  ol  interest,  it 
may  be  well  at  this  point  to  allow  the  discussion  a 
protradted  repose.  Probably  the  first  razor  was  a  bit 
ol  shell.  Certain  natives  of  Africa  remove  all  traces  of 
hair  from  their  heads  with  the  cutting  edge  of  frag¬ 
ments  of  broken  bottles.  These  may  offer  some  con¬ 
cavity  of  surface.  But  authoritv  has  not  yet  under¬ 
taken  to  determine  whether,  in  such  case,  instrument 
or  cranial  surface  is  best  to  be  characterized  as  hol¬ 
low  ground. 
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A  Baroque  Masterpiece 

By  Meyric  R.  Rogers 


AS  the  cassone  has  become  almost  a  symbol  for  the 
f-\  Renaissance  furniture  of  Italy,  so  the  Spanish 
-a.  -A. chest-on-stand  or  “vargueno”  has  become,  to  a 
degree,  representative  of  the  cabinet  work  of  the  Peninsula 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  though  in  neither  case  are 
the  essential  forms  peculiar  to  the  countries  concerned. 
Whether  the  vargueno  was  derived  direCtly  from  the  chest, 
or  indireCtly  by  way  of  a  compartmented  Gothic  “hutch” 
of  similar  form,  is  of  little  importance  so  long  as  its  com¬ 
pound  oriental  and  occidental  nature  is  recognized.  The 
eastern  influence  is  apparent  in  its  peculiar  decorative 
treatment  and  small  subdivisions,  while  its  structure  is 
rather  western  in  idea.  Traditionally  deriving  its  name 
from  the  town  of  Vargas  in  Toledo,  the  vargueno  repre¬ 
sents  that  union  of  Moorish  and  European  ideas  which  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  unique  charm  of  all  Spanish 
crafts.  Suiting  as  it  did  the  utilitarian  and  aesthetic  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  people,  the  vargueno  managed  to  hold 
its  own  against  the  more  sophisticated  cabinet  work  of 
Italy  and  of  the  Rhine  until  well  into  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  native  craftsmanship  was  largely  overwhelmed 
by  foreign  fashions. 


Fig.  1 — German  Cabinet  {seventeenth  century) 
In  the  Nuremberg  Museum. 


Discounting  the  stand,  which  was  essentially  a  mere  ad¬ 
junct  to  raise  it  to  a  sufficient  height  from  the  floor,  the  i 
structure  of  the  vargueno  is  that  of  a  box  opening  on  one 
side,  the  interior  being  sub-divided  into  diminutive  draw¬ 
ers  and  compartments  for  the  keeping  of  small  objects  of 
value.  The  open  side,  hinged  horizontally  at  the  bottom, 
formed,  when  lowered,  a  convenient  writing  table,  as  it 
was  then  supported  by  drawer  slides  in  the  stand.  For  1 
external  decorative  effeCt,  the  vargueno  was  dependent 
entirely  on  its  elaborate  hinges  and  metal  reinforcements, 
though  the  interior  facade  of  drawer  fronts  and  doors  was 
richly  decorated  with  color  and  with  inlay  of  ivory  and 
pearl  matrix.  All  this  decoration  was,  however,  strictly  con¬ 
fined  within  the  limits  of  the  simple  exterior  enframement. 

With  these  faCts  in  mind,  we  may  find  it  interesting  to 
examine  the  structural  idea  of  the  seventeenth  century 
cabinet  illustrated  (Fig.  2).  Putting  out  of  consideration 
for  a  moment  the  crowning  pavilions  and  the  dome,  which 
adtually  form  a  separate  construction,  we  observe  that  the 
whole  elaborate  architectural  composition  is — with  the 
exception  of  base  mould  and  cornice — enclosed  within  the 
projecting  reCtangle  of  the  sides.  In  the  present  case,  this 
limitation  is  not  prescribed  by  the  necessity  for  a  protect¬ 
ing  door,  as  in  the  portable  vargueno.  In  the  typical  Italian 
and  German  cabinets  of  the  day*,  the  architectural  treat-  ( 
ment  is  almost  invariably  carried  around  the  sides  also,  I 
thus  more  closely  approximating  an  aCtual  architectural 
model.f  The  departure  from  the  normal  scheme  in  the 
case  of  the  cabinet  under  discussion  seems  to  be  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  earlier  native  type  of  the  vargueno,  or 
rather  to  the  grafting  of  a  more  sophisticated  decorative 
form  on  an  older  structural  idea.  For  this  reason,  the  piece 
is  much  more  truly  Spanish  than  most  of  the  Italianate 
cabinets  of  the  day. 

The  example  in  question  is  said  to  have  been  presentea 
to  the  Convent  of  San  Francesco,  in  Lima,  Peru,  by  Philip 
IV  of  Spain  ( 1621-1665 ).  From  this  ownership  it  passed 
direCtly  into  the  family  of  the  present  possessor,  some 
sixty  years  ago.  As  evidence  of  its  connection  with  royalty, 
a  silver  plaque,  mounted  in  gold  with  the  royal  arms  and 
devices,  forms  a  central  feature  of  the  decoration.  A  smaller 
plaque  below,  with  a  block  letter  inscription  in  relief,  pur¬ 
ports,  in  rather  defective  Latin,  to  give  the  name  of  the 
collaborating  artists. 

IVAN  DE  SPINOSA  DELEVIT  ET  FECIT  ::  BAR¬ 
TOLOMEUS  ESTEPHAN  MURILLO  PINXIT  HIS- 

PALIS  ANNO  DOM  MDCLVII. 

Lhifortunately  the  name  of  Juan  de  Spinosa  exists  in  no 
available  published  list  of  Spanish  craftsmen,  though  his 
association, even  in  name, with  Murillo  would  indicate  that 
he  was  of  eminence  in  his  profession,  a  faCt  of  which  the  splen¬ 
did  workmanship  of  the  cabinet  affords  direCt  evidence. 

*See  cabinet  belonging  to  the  Marques  de  Viana,  illustrated  page  120,  Arch.  u. 
Kunstgewerbe  in  Alt.  Spanien,  Meyer.  Munich,  1921. 

f  Compare  also  Figures  I  and  3,  herewith. 
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Whether  or  not  we  can  admit  the  authenticity  of  the 
iscription,  which  appears  somewhat  doubtful,  the  cabi- 
et  shows,  in  every  detail,  the  hand  of  one  thoroughly 
ersed  in  the  baroque  forms  in  vogue  when  Murillo  was 
aining  fame  by  his  work  for  the  Franciscans  in  Toledo, 
t  is  very  doubtful 
diether  a  mere 
abinetmaker,  un- 
ided,  could  have 
erfected  such  a 
^ell-considered  ar- 
hiteCfural  scheme, 
f  we  accept  the 
estimony  of  the 
nscription,  Spinosa 
ertainly  must  be 
onsidered  not  only 
is  a  skillful  eben- 
ste,  but  as  a  de- 
ligner  of  unusual 
ittainment.  This 
juality  of  the  work 
jives  a  reasonable 
lasis  to  the  tradi¬ 
tion  that  the  cabi¬ 
net  was  used  as  a 
model  for  the  fa¬ 
cade  of  the  convent 
at  Lima,  whence  it 
atterly  came. 

The  question  of 
the  authorship  of 
the  twenty- two 
panels  on  copper 
lies  somewhat  out¬ 
side  the  scope  of 
this  brief  article. 

They  are  unques- 
nably  of  the  pe- 
jd  of  the  cabinet; 
but,  despite  the  in¬ 
scription,  the  evi¬ 
dence  seems  alto¬ 
gether  too  slender 
to  attribute  them 
direCtly  to  the  hand 
of  Murillo.  The 
panels  certainly  re¬ 
call  his  style,  but 
they  also  display 
Flemish  and  Italian 
elements.  This 
would,  however, not 
negative  a  Spanish 
origin,  for,  due  to 
mutual  political 
ties,  both  of  these 
influences  were  very  strong  in  the  art  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  played  a  large  part  in  the  formation  of  Murillo’s  own 
style.  It  does  not  seem  improbable,  therefore,  that  a  work 
of  this  kind  might  have  been  done  under  Murillo’s  influ¬ 


ence,  either  in  his  studio  or  by  an  artist  working  in  the 
same  locality. 

In  passing,  therefore,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  similar¬ 
ity  in  composition  and  feeling  of  the  panel  of  the  Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds  to  the  painting  of  the  same  subjeft  by 

Murillo  now  in  the 
Vatican.  The  Arch¬ 
angels  also  remind 
one  strongly  of  the 
elegant  central  per¬ 
sonages  in  his  Angel 
Kitchen  in  the  Lou¬ 
vre.  While  their 
authorship  is  prob- 
lematical,  it  is 
hardly  possible  that 
the  panels  could 
have  been  origin¬ 
ally  intended  for 
other  use  than  the 
decoration  of  this 
cabinet,  as  their 
tonality  is  very 
carefully  related  to 
the  coloration  of 
the  piece  as  a  whole 
and  their  composi¬ 
tion  is  accurately 
adjusted  to  the 
architectural  set¬ 
ting.  The  cabinet 
and  its  decoration 
are  an  unmistak¬ 
able  unit. 

In  subjeCt  mat¬ 
ter,  these  paintings 
give  a  sort  of  pic¬ 
torial  digest  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fitting  in 
an  objeCt  belonging 
to  a  more  or  less 
missionary  body. 
On  the  pedestals  of 
the  coupled  col¬ 
umns  appear  the 
four  doCtors  of  the 
church,  the  two 
panels  between 
bearing  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  four 
great  female  saints. 
In  the  centre  inter- 
columnation  is  a 
representation  of 
the  Holy  Family, 
with  an  Adoration 
of  the  Kings  and  of  the  Shepherds  to  right  and  left.  Above 
occur  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  with  their 
appropriate  emblems,  between  small  heads  of  the  four 
Evangelists.  Below  the  central  lantern  is  the  representa- 


Fig.2  —  A  Baroque  Masterpiece  {seventeenth  century) 

A  Spanish  Cabinet  by  Juan  de  Spinosa.  Oak  veneered  with  tortoise  shell  and  pearl.  Rosewood  trim. 
Painted  panels,  school  ot  Murillo.  Said  to  have  been  presented  to  the  Convent  of  S.  Francesco,  in 
Lima,  Peru,  by  Philip  IV  of  Spain.  Now  privately  owned. 
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tion  of  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple.  1  he  four  arch¬ 
angels  appear  on  the  flanking  pavilions. 

There  seems  to  be  some  reason  for  questioning  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  the  plaque  bearing  the  coat-of-arms,  in  its 
present  condition,  at  any  rate.  The  method  of  attachment 
to  the  woodwork  is  undoubtedly  of  recent  date.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  plaque  is  a  modern  reproduction  of  a 
similar  design,  which,  owing  to  its  intrinsic  value,  was  lost 
during  its  long  residence  in  the  sacristy.  I  he  design  ot  the 
cabinet  assuredly  calls  for  something  of  the  sort  in  this 
place,  which,  in  an  aCtual  structure,  would  be  occupied  by 
a  cartouche.  This  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  attached 
metalwork  does  not,  however,  afteCt  the  piece,  which,  in 
every  detail,  is  a  superb  example  of  the  cabinet  work  of 
the  period. 

It  is  constructed  in  three  parts,  one  of  which  is  merely  a 
connecting  frame  seen  on  the  exterior  as  a  sweeping  cyma- 
moulding  connecting  the  pinnacled  superstructure  with 
the  main  mass  beneath.  The  carcass  of  all  three  is  of  Euro¬ 
pean  oak,  darkened  from  age  and  beautifully  joined,  the 
main  members  being  reinforced  by  flush  tongued  battens 
to  prevent  warping,  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  delicate 
veneer.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  plane  surfaces,  nota¬ 
bly  the  top  of  the  main  cornice,  which  are  apparently  of 
rosewood,  the  entire  outer  surface  consists  of  a  veneer  of 
tortoise  shell  and  pearl  matrix,  the  contrast  between  these 
two  materials  being  perhaps  more  evident  in  the  photo¬ 
graph  than  in  the  actuality.  The  shell  is  laid  on  a  yellow- 
orange  ground,  which  produces  a  delightful  golden  tone  as 
the  main  note  of  the  color  scheme. 

The  skill  with  which  this  delicate  shell  has  been  cut  and 
moulded  into  the  minute  and  complicated  forms  of  the 
architectural  design  is  hardly  short  ot  the  miraculous,  es¬ 
pecially  when  one  considers  the  knowledge  of  material 
and  methods  of  assemblage  which  has  insured  that  all  these 
tiny  members  should  remain  intaCt  to  the  present  day, 
with  apparently  the  minimum  of  repair  and  restoration. 

The  monumental  design  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  cabi¬ 
net  is,  moreover,  no  mere  composition  on  a  single  surface. 
It  is  formed  by  the  fronts  of  some  fifteen  drawers,  each  of 
which  has  been  so  adjusted  that  no  aCfual  sub-divisions 
mar  the  quality  of  the  architectural  design.  Each  drawer 
is,  however,  separated  from  its  neighbor  by  a  structural 
member,  the  simple  reCtangular  network  formed  by  these 
being  visible  when  all  the  drawers  are  removed. 

The  more  florid  upper  portion  has  also  its  utilitarian 
function,  provided  for  in  a  somewhat  different  way.  The 
central  panel,  covered  by  the  miniature  of  The  Presenta¬ 
tion ,  is  a  door  which  opens  on  a  central  space,  lined  on 
either  side  with  tiers  of  tiny  drawers,  probably  intended 
for  the  safekeeping  of  particularly  precious  objeCts  of 
small  scale.  The  flanking  pavilions  have  apparently  no 
function  other  than  that  of  providing  suitable  ornamental 
masks  to  the  backs  of  these  drawers.  The  secret  compart¬ 
ment  usually  provided  for  in  cabinets  of  this  period  is 
found  in  a  shallow  drawer  opening  direCtly  below  the  panel 
of  The  Presentation.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  say  with 
any  certainty  what  all  these  drawers  and  compartments 
were  intended  to  contain.  It  is  most  likely  that  they  had 
no  fixed  use,  but  gave  safekeeping  to  the  smaller  objeCts  of 
the  church  treasury,  which  is  usually  found  in  the  sacristy. 


Fig. 3  —  Italian  Cabinet  {seventeenth  century  Florentine) 
In  the  Cluny  Museum. 


However  contrary  to  puristic  canons  may  be  the  lavish 
and  perhaps  garish  taste  of  the  epoch  to  which  the  cabinet 
belongs,  an  impartial  analysis  ot  the  design  can  not  help 
emphasizing  the  many  superb  qualities  which  it  pos¬ 
sesses.  As  a  composition  of  architectural  motives,  it  is  fine¬ 
ly  massed  and  carefully  scaled  and  proportioned  even  for 
an  age  of  architectural  pedantry.  The  architectural  detail 
represents  the  Italianate  baroque  forms  that  were  spread 
over  Europe  by  the  cultured  and  worldly-wise  Jesuits,  who 
fostered  the  visual  splendor  of  the  Church  as  an  important 
asset  in  the  propagation  of  the  faith.  Numerous  churches 
in  this  manner  were  being  built  in  Toledo  at  the  time  when 
Murillo  was  doing  his  great  work  for  the  Franciscans.  It 
is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  cabinet  may  have  been 
brought  to  the  studio  of  this  busy  and  popular  artist  for 
his  collaboration,  since  the  present  sharp  line  of  distinction 
between  the  artist  and  the  decorative  craftsman  fortu-  I 
nately  did  not  then  exist. 

The  seventeenth  century  demand  for  the  use  of  con¬ 
trasting  and  varied  material  in  the  satisfaction  of  a  some¬ 
what  theatrical  taste  has  generally  resulted  in  the  disinte¬ 
gration  of  such  work  from  the  very  faCt  of  its  heterogene¬ 
ous  nature.  In  the  case  of  the  gaudy  monstrosities  in 
which  this  desire  for  display  too  often  resulted,  this  is  not 
to  be  regretted.  Unfortunately  this  structural  weakness 
was  present  also  in  the  good  work  of  the  time,  and  conse¬ 
quently  but  few  fine  pieces  are  now  left.  Those  which 
have  escaped  dissolution  are  therefore  doubly  rare,  and 
deserve  far  more  respeCt  than  is  generally  accorded  them. 


Fig.  i  —  A  Revived  Design 

Made  and  designed,  in  the  old  tradition,  by  the  Ladies’ Aid  Society  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  of  Boulder,  Colorado.  Owned  by  Mrs.N.  E.  Labagh, My  Stic, Iowa. 


The  Ancient  Art  of  Quilting 

By  Helen  Bowen 


QUILTS,  like  woven  coverlets  and  candle-wicking 
counterpanes,  are  in  demand  for  use  on  old  beds. 
In  the  talk  and  writing  which  this  revived  inter¬ 
est  creates  there  are  two  notions  frequently  expressed,  both 
of  which  are  mistaken.  One  is  that  fine  hand-quilting  is  vir¬ 
tually  a  lost  art,  no  one  in  these  days  having  time  or  pa¬ 
tience  for  such  work.  The  other  is  that  the  patchwork 
quilt  is  a  purely  American  institution. 

Let  me  consider  these  in  the  reverse  order  of  their  state¬ 
ment.  The  quilting-bee,  as  a  social  function,  seems  to  be 
purely  American.  But  patchwork  is  an  art  that  has  long 
been  practised  in  many  countries,  including  those  so  di¬ 
rectly  influencing  our  early  handicrafts  as  England  and 
France,  and  those  so  remote  from  our  pioneer  life  as  Egypt 
and  Persia.  Patchwork  is,  indeed,  so  pervasive  that,  should 
I  announce  it  to  be  unknown  in  any  country,  I  should 
presently  expect  to  be  confronted  by  an  immigrant  from 


that  land  bearing  his  family  possessions  tied  up  in  a  patch- 
work  quilt. 

Equally  easy  to  refute  is  the  idea  that  all  modern  quilt¬ 
ing  is  done  by  machine.  The  illustrations  {Fig.  /  and  Fig.  2) 
show  that  some  twentieth  century  American  women  can 
and  do  quilt  exquisitely,  and  can  take  the  old  patterns  that 
have  been  taught  by  one  generation  of  quilters  to  another, 
and  arrange  them  into  rich  and  charming  designs.  These 
two  white  counterpanes  are  early  examples  of  the  work 
which  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Boulder,  Colorado,  has  been  doing  since  190c;.  Other 
church  societies,  as  well  as  private  workers  in  different 
places,  give  further  proof  of  the  continuing  interest  in  this 
fine  old  art. 

For  quilting  is  a  very  ancient  art.  It  may  have  originated 
in  China,  where  it  has  long  been  in  common  use,  especially 
on  garments,  or  it  may  have  developed  spontaneously  in 
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different  places.  Wherever  a  person  desired  to  fasten  two 
layers  of  fabric  together  or  to  hold  an  interlining  in  place, 
the  simplest  way  to  do  it  was  to  run  lines  of  plain  stitching 
through  them.  The  lines  could  be  straight  or  curved,  or 
shaped  to  fit  the  article;  and  so  patterns  developed.  This 
developing  of  strudfural  work  into  beautiful  designs  makes 
quilting  a  well-rooted  art;  its  ornament  is  not  an  extrane¬ 
ous  thing,  but  a  part  of  the  making. 

That  patchwork  designs  for  quilts  bear  definite  names, 
such  as  the  Log  Cabin ,  and  are  handed  down  from  one  gen¬ 
eration  to  another,  is  well  known.  The  quilting  designs  in 
common  use  are  equally  well  known  to  quilters,  at  least  in 
America,  but  their  names  have  seldom  appeared  in  print. 
Ouilting  lore  is  decidedly  a  matter  of  tradition. 

The  only  list  of  these  designs  which  I  have  found  is  that 
given  in  Marie  D.  Webster’s  Quilts;  Their  Story  and  How 
to  Make  Them ,  published  in  1915.  This  list  names,  under 
straight  line  patterns,  the  Single  Diagonal,  which  consists 
of  parallel  diagonal  lines  evenly  spaced;  the  Double  and 
Triple  Diagonal,  in  which  the  lines  are  grouped;  the  Dia¬ 
mond,  the  Hanging  Diamond ,  shown  in  Figure  1 ;  the  Inch 
Square;  and  the  Broken  Plaid.  I  have  seen  the  Inch  Square 
made  with  double  lines,  on  a  quilt  worked  in  Indiana  sixty 
years  ago,  and  the  enrichment  enhanced  the  effeft,  just  as 
the  Diamond  with  triple  lines,  in  Figure  5,  is  far  handsomer 
than  the  single  line  Diamond.  A  ground  covered  with  this 
diamond  pattern  was  formerly  called  “gamboised.” 

Another  straight  line  pattern  which  I  have  seen,  but 
have  no  name  for,  is  one  formed  of  concentric  squares,  like 
a  Chinese  nest  of  boxes,  the  oblong  spaces  between  the 
nests  being  crossed  by  parallel  lines.  This  particular  design 
was  on  a  quilt  for  a  child’s  bed,  and  had  been  worked  by 
an  FJizabeth  Russell,  who  was  born  in  176^  and  died  in 
1826.  Fler  initials  on  the  hand-woven  linen  lining  suggest 
that  it  had  been  part  of  a  sheet.  The  quilting  pattern  in 
this  case  bears  no  relation  to  the  patchwork  pattern,  which 
consists  of  curved  pieces  appliqued  on  a  white  ground. 
Some  quilters  ignored  the  patchwork  in  this  wav,  while 
others  enhanced  it  by  following  its  lines.  Another  method 
is  to  use  a  very  simple  pattern  on  the  patchwork  and  more 
elaborate  ones  on  the  white  spaces. 

The  Shell  and  The  Fan,  two  favorite  simple  curved-line 
designs,  are  used  in  this  way  on  the  white  blocks  and  bor¬ 
der  of  the  quilt  in  Figure  3.  This  example  was  quilted  in 
Iowa  in  the  1870’s,  but  its  Shell  was  a  very  popular  quilting 
pattern  in  England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  the 
same  as  the  Fish  Scale  design  used  on  old  armor  and  on 
many  other  things  in  mediaeval  and  oriental  handicrafts. 
Other  designs  using  curved  lines  are  the  Ocean  Wave, 
shown  in  the  border  of  the  white  counterpane  in  Figure  2; 
the  Twisted  Rope ,  in  which  three  curving  parallel  lines  are 
interlaced  with  three  others;  and  one  consisting  of  over¬ 
lapping  rows  of  circles.  This,  I  think,  is  sometimes  called 
the  Plate  Pattern;  but  in  a  quilt  made  in  1792,  now  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Flistorical  Society  of  Marblehead, Massachusetts, 
it  was  called  by  the  donor  Pincushion  and  True -Lover s' 
Knot.  I  judge  a  separate  circle  is  the  Pincushion,  and  the 
interlacing  forms  the  Knot. 

The  Single  Feather,  the  Double  Feather,  and  the  Pine¬ 
apple  are  handsome  designs  sometimes  used  effectively  on 
the  white  blocks  of  a  pieced  quilt,  as  well  as  on  counter¬ 


panes  that  are  not  pieced  or  appliqued,  such  as  that  pic-' 
tured  in  Figure  2. 

The  plain  counterpanes  offer,  of  course,  a  far  betterl  I 
field  for  elaborate  quilting  than  do  patchwork  quilts  01 
those  made  of  flowered  material,  such  as  the  chintz  onesj 
popular  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  beauty  of  elaborate  quilting  on  a  plain  silk  ground  F 
evident  in  Figure  4.  This  counterpane,  now  in  the  Lee1 


Fig.  2  —  Modern  Work,  Old  Tradition 

Designs  are  Feather ,  Pineapple ,  and  Ocean  JV ave.  Owned  by  Mrs.  N.  E.  Labagh) 
My  Stic ,  Iowa. 
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Fig. 3  —  Quilting  on  a  Pieced  Quilt 

Straight  lines  on  the  pieced  blocks;  the  Shell  on  the  white  blocks;  the  Fan  on  the  white  border.  Worked  in  the  1870’s. 


Mansion  at  Marblehead,  Massachusetts,  is  of  rich  crimson 
silk,  apparently  of  Oriental  weave,  lined  with  a  figured 
chintz.  The  Feather  Pattern ,  in  many  forms,  predominates, 
with  the  Shell  and  the  Diamond  in  the  groundwork,  and 
conventionalized  tulips,  roses,  and  violets,  while  the  hearts 
in  the  corner  suggest  the  late  eighteenth  century  as  the 
date  of  the  design.  It  is  probably  the  date  of  the  work  also, 
judging  by  the  materials,  for  the  trade  between  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  Orient  was  developing  at  that  time.  Materials, 
though  not  infallible,  are  safer  to  judge  bv  than  designs, 
which  were  continuous.  Linen  generally  is  older  than  cotton, 
but  that  is  influenced  by  local  supplies  and  individual  taste. 

It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  make  a  collection  of 
white  quilted  counterpanes,  beginning  with  the  present 
century  and  working  back.  Just  how  far  back  they  go  is 
uncertain.  There  is  a  white  linen  example  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington,  made  in  Sicily  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  of  which  a  fine  plate  in  the  Ency¬ 
clopedia  Britannica ,  under  Embroidery ,  shows  scenes  from 
the  story  of  Tristran  and  Iseult.*  The  scenes  are  in  oblong 
spaces,  each  with  a  quilted  inscription  in  Sicilian.  From 

*See  also  Vestges  of  ’Tristran  in  London ,  Roger  Loomis,  Burlington  Maga¬ 
zine,  July,  1922.  / 


such  high  and  far-off  times,  and  such  triumphs  of  artistry, 
do  our  quilted  counterpanes  descend. 

I  think  it  probable  that  white  counterpanes  have  been 
quilted  in  every  century  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  twen¬ 
tieth,  though  they  seem  never  to  have  been  common.  In 
the  seventeenth  century,  in  England,  the  quilting  on  them 
was  frequently  done  in  yellow  silk,  and  embroidery  in  the 
same  material  was  added.*  In  the  Boston  Museum  there 
is  an  eighteenth  century  piece,  in  an  all-over  floral  pattern, 
made  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  Mrs. 
Thaddeus  Burr  of  Fairfield,  Connecticut.  She  is  said  to 
have  quilted  matching  pieces  for  a  bed-canopy  and  covers 
for  two  large  chairs,  a  sofa,  and  a  toilet  table. 

Her  design  is  very  similar  co  two  early  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  quilted  white  curtains  shown  in  Jourdain’s  English 
Secular  Embroidery .  The  border  is  set  off  in  the  same  way, 
by  straight  lines.  These  pieces  are  of  corded  quilting,  the 
design  being  formed  by  soft  cords  or  thick  strands  of  cot¬ 
ton,  laid  between  the  upper  material  and  the  lining,  and 
quilted  in  by  a  row  of  stitches  on  each  side.  This  corded 
quilting  makes  a  more  pliable  piece  than  one  padded  with 

*Jourdain,  English  Secular  Embroidery . 
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cotton  or  wool.  The  effedt  resembles  braiding,  and  it  is 
used  in  similar  designs. 

A  handsome  white  quilted  counterpane  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century  is  shown  in  Alice  Van  Leer  Garrick’s 
Collector's  Luck.*  It  was  designed  by  a  Hungarian  exile,  a 
follower  of  Kossuth,  and  shows  a  combination  of  Hun¬ 
garian  and  American  patriotic  emblems.  Another  fine  nine¬ 
teenth  century  piece  belongs  to  Mrs.  Nathan  E.  Kendall, 
of  Iowa.  It  was  quilted  about  1840,  near  Dayton,  Ohio,  by 
Miss  .Henrietta  Miller,  in  an  elaborate  design  of  roses  in 
a  basket  which  were  brought  into  high  relief  by  stuffing 
in  extra  cotton  as  the  work  progressed. 

Nineteenth  century  counterpanes  are  generally  of  cot¬ 
ton,  and  earlier  ones  of  linen.  Woolen  material  was  also 
used.  An  elderly  woman  tells  me  that  in  her  youth,  in  Ire¬ 
land,  a  favorite  counterpane  was  made  of  two  fine  hand- 
woven  woolen  sheets,  one  white,  the  other  red,  quilted  to¬ 
gether  with  concentric  circles,  the  corners  and  edges  being 
filled  in  with  straight  lines  forming  angles  to  fit  the  spaces. 
This  counterpane  was  used,  either  white  or  red  side  up, 
over  patchwork  quilts.  All  the  manufacture,  from  spinning 
to  quilting,  was  done  at  home. 

*Page  I40  {first  edition) 


Some  designs  used  in  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century 
quilted  counterpanes  are  similar  to  some  of  those  used  in 
the  machine-woven  white  spreads  now  in  common  use. 
Some  of  these  latter  are  so  woven  that  they  somewhat  re¬ 
semble  quilting,  and  worn  examples  are  sometimes  offered 
for  sale  as  quilted  pieces.  The  buyer  should  be  sure  to  look 
at  both  sides  of  a  piece  in  a  good  light,  to  see  that  the 
stitches  are  handwork. 

x4  very  unusual  and  lovely  piece  of  quilting  is  that 
shown  in  Figure  5.  It  is  made  of  a  soft  yellow  silk,  stuffed 
with  wool  and  lined  with  a  coarse  cotton  or  linen.  Just 
what  purpose  it  served  is  doubtful.  It  may  have  been  part 
of  bed-hangings  or  furniture  coverings.  There  are  three 
pieces,  now  overlapped  and  tacked  together,  the  two  larger 
of  which,  each  29  x  50  inches,  could,  from  the  design,  have 
been  joined  to  each  other  at  the  ends.  They  were  once, 
probably,  wider,  as  the  inverted  scallop  pattern  at  the 
lower  edge  looks  like  part  of  a  missing  border.  The  small 
piece  also  is  incomplete.  It  might  have  been  the  center  of 
a  counterpane,  with  the  wide  pieces  as  a  border. 

The  design  of  this  piece  is  curiously  oriental  to  have  been 
worked,  as  the  family  tradition  is,  by  Mary  Taylor  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  Connecticut,  in  1749.  But  the  finest  designs  used  in 


Fig.  4 — Apotheosis  of  the  Feather  Pattern  (probably  eighteenth  century) 
A  crimson  silk  coverlet.  In  the  Lee  Mansion,  Marblehead. 
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ornamental  quilting  in  England  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  are  said  to  have  been  copied  from  the 
silk  quilts  then  imported  from  India  and  Persia.*  That 
such  work  was  known  to  the  Taylor  family  in  England,  or 
that  pieces  of  it  were  brought  over  by  them  or  their  neigh¬ 
bors,  is  quite  possible.  The  flowers  and  the  strange  elon¬ 
gated  beasts  certainly  appear  oriental,  though  the 
crowned  lion  suggests  Europe,  as  it  is  found  in  English 
heraldry  and  in  Spanish  and  Italian  textiles  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance.  The  low,  flat,  yet  very  distinct  relief  of  the  figures, 
achieved  by  holding  the  background  down  by  exceedingly 
close-set  lines  of  quilting,  reminds  one  of  carved  ivory  or 
jade  or  hammered  brass,  and  shows  what  exquisite  beauty 
and  variety  may  be  attained  in  this  ancient  art  of  the 
needle. 

A  collection  of  quilting,  formed  on  the  basis  of  designs, 
would  be  very  interesting.  It  would  comprise  the  com- 

*Caulfield  and  Saward  Dictionary  oj  Needlework. 


moner  patterns,  such  as  the  Shell  and  the  Inch  Square , 
with  pieces  of  more  elaborate  designs  characteristic  of  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  and  countries.  Such  different  kinds  of  quilt¬ 
ing  as  the  extra-stuffed  pieces,  with  the  design  in  high 
relief,  and  those  of  little  padding  and  consequently  low 
relief,  the  corded  quilting,  which  seems  to  have  been  less 
common  in  America  than  in  England,  and  the  combina¬ 
tions  of  quilting  and  embroidery,  form  another  enticing 
plan  for  a  collection.  Or  one  might  colleCt  one  specific  kind 
of  quilted  articles;  the  range  is  surprising  to  one  who  has 
thought  of  quilting  only  as  a  minor  process  in  making 
pieced  quilts.  Counterpanes,  bed-hangings,  table-covers 
and  other  household  gear  are  a  mere  beginning;  there  are 
quilted  garments  of  all  kinds — petticoats,  waistcoats,  slip¬ 
pers,  jackets,  calashes,  even  dresses — their  name  is  legion. 
What  a  gay  sight  would  be  a  collection  of  the  quilted  silk 
and  satin  petticoats,  worn  by  the  Dutch  belles  of  old  New 
Amsterdam ! 
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Fig.  5 — An  Oriental  Pattern 

Probably  quilted  in  Norwich,  ConnedHcut*in  1749.  Observe  the  diamond  pattern  so  popular  in  eighteenth  century  glass.  Courtesy  Brooks  Reed  Gallery. 
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Old  Furniture  as  the  Collector  Finds  It 


By  Julia  W.  Torrey 


PERFECT  original  condition”  is  the  phrase  w  hich 
describes  old  furniture  as  the  collector  wishes  to  find 
it.  There  is  no  better  proof  of  the  quality  ot  seven¬ 
teenth.  and  eighteenth  century  English  furniture  than 
the  fabt  that  this  ideal,  especially  in  the  case  ol  the  finest 
pieces,  is  so  often  realised.  A  dealer  ol  experience,  on 
returning  recently  from  a  visit  to  an  old  hall  in  Cheshire, 
remarked,  “I  was  greatly  tempted  by  a  beautiful  pair  ot 
Chippendale  tables  that  were  offered.  It  it  hadn’t  been  lor 
their  too  perfebt  condition  I  should  have  thought  they 
were  right.”  Yet  the  tables  were  quite  genuine.  They  had 
been  so  well  cared  for  ever  since  they  had  been  placed  in 
the  hall  by  the  Chippendale  firm  that  they  deceived 
many,  even  of  the  “debt.”  But  there  were  some  who  did 
know,  and  the  tables  brought  £500  under  the  hammer. 

It  is  owing  to  the  fabt  that  the  really  fine  things  were 
made  for  what  the  dealers  call  “good  houses”  that  they 
have  been  so  well  preserved,  and  that  some  ol  the  most 
delicate  and  apparently  fragile  specimens  may,  even  today, 
be  found  in  perfebt  order.  Of  course,  the  supply  of  such 


Fig.  1  —  Arm  Chair  ( Sheraton  style) 

Of  mahogany.  Points  of  jointure  clearly  emphasized  after  the  Shera¬ 
ton  manner.  Not  so  happy  an  example  as  Fig.  2. 


pieces  is  very  limited, but  that  makes  the  quest  worthwhile; 
and  T  think  that  every  ardent  collebtor,  if  he  couples 
knowledge  with  a  high  ideal,  realizes  that  he  must,  some¬ 
time,  find  the  perfebt  thing. 

Take  chairs  for  example.  We  are  sometimes  told  that 
chairs  which  have  stood  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  century 
may  be  very  pretty  to  look  at,  but  that  they  are  not  safe 
to  sit  on.  This  is  necessarily  true  in  the  case  of  pieces 
made  of  oak  or  sappy  woods  that  have  become  worm- 
eaten;  but  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  favorably  an  old 
chair  in  good  condition  will  compare  in  soundness  and 
strength  with  the  best  that  can  be  produced  today. 

The  first  two  illustrations  show  what  it  is  possible  to 
find  in  the  way  of  real  collebfor’s  pieces  in  perfebt  order. 
They  are  the  results  of  long  search  and  careful  weeding, 
with  the  idea  of  the  perfebt  example  always  in  mind.  Of 
course  it  is  understood  that  a  collebtion  of  furniture  in  the 
strict  sense,  even  if  confined  to  one  style  or  period,  would 
have  to  include  many  representatives  and  would  require 
a  museum  for  housing  it.  But  usage  certainly  allows  us  to 
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Fig.  3,  a  and  h  —  Settee  ( Hepplewhite  style) 

To  discover  a  choice  example  in  the  battered  frame  called  for  vision.  But  it  was  rewarded. 


call  ourselves  collectors  when  we  mean  that  we  seleCt  for 
use  in  our  homes  such  examples  as  appeal  to  us.  The  value 
and  general  interest  of  such  a  collection  depend  upon  the 
judgment  used  in  making  the  separate  selections  as  they 
come  along.  The  beauty  of  it  is  that  good  antiques  may 
always  be  exchanged  for  better  with  little  or  no  loss,  and 
the  fascination  increases  as  the  collection  improves  in 
quality.  To  go  back  to  our  representative  chairs.  The  first 
one  illustrated,  and  six  singles  to  match  it,  actually  did 
replace  an  equal  number  of  others,  possessing  excellent 
design  but  lacking  the  perfect  proportions  of  these,  which, 
I  think,  will  be  generally  admitted  to  express  Sheraton’s 
best  ideals.  During  the  lifetime  of  an  old  lady  who  nearly 
achieved  her  centennial  these  chairs  were  looked  upon  by 
many  with  covetous  eyes.  They  now  receive  no  less 
appreciative  care  than  she  gave  them,  and  they  are  as 
sound  and  well  adapted  to  the  every-day  usage  of  modern 
life  as  when  they  were  made.  This  is  also  true  of  Figure  2. 
In  a  home  of  moderate  size,  chairs  in  sets  have  the  great 
disadvantage  that  they  crowd  out  others  that  may  be 
desirable.  Pairs  or  singles  that  harmonise  are  not  only 
easier  to  find,  but  they  give  diversity  and  added  interest 
to  a  collection  that  would 
soon  become  unwieldy  if  it 
contained  many  of  a  kind. 

No  one  can  study  the 
chair  designs  of  Hepple¬ 
white,  Shearer,  and  Shera¬ 
ton  without  forming  a  men¬ 
tal  picture  of  the  perfeCt 
shield-back;  but  to  find  the 
aCtual  thing  within  reach 
must  always  come  as  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  the  collector  who 
knows  their  rarity.  Yet  the 
chairs  shown  in  Figures  8,  9 
and  10  are  proof  of  the  good 
fortune  that  does  come  some¬ 
times.  The  only  sign  of  age  in  these  chairs 
is  the  fine  patinated  surface  derived  from 
long  continued  use  and  rubbing. 

But  while  it  is  possible  to  multiply 
such  instances,  they  represent  only 
the  high  spots  in  the  collector’s  ex¬ 
perience.  His  usual  problem,  when  he 
finds  old  furniture  that  has  not  bCen 


“done  up,”  is,  assuming  that  it  was  originally  good,  whether 
it  can  be  brought  back  to  a  condition  that  will  make  it  worth 
while.  This  is  sometimes  much  easier  than  would  appear  at 
first  sight.  The  settee  (Fig.  3)  looks  disreputable  enough  as 
It  first  appeared  tous;butwhat  are  the  essentials?  Theframe 
with  its  beautifully  carved  beading  only  needed  a  slight  re¬ 
pair  at  the  top  of  one  leg;  and  cleaning  was  all  that  was 
required  to  bring  out  the  surface  condition.  Of  course  it  is 
always  interesting,  where  possible,  to  have  the  old  cover¬ 
ings,  even  if  faded  and  torn,  but  how  often  can  one  find  old 
damask  and  tapestry  coverings  that  are  in  any  way  fit  for 
use?  Certain]'/  this  original  hair  stuffing  had  done  duty 
too  long  already.  Figure  3b  shows  our  settee  simply 
cleaned  and  upholstered  with  a  cover  of  damask  that  is 
frankly  new,  although  a  good  reproduction.  The  winged 
arm-chair  (Fig.  5)  needed  only  the  renewal  of  its  fabric 
parts,  which  in  all  furniture  are  supposed  to  need  renova¬ 
tion  sometime,  to  put  it  in  perfeCt  condition  for  home  use. 

An  example  of  the  interesting  finds  which  sometimes 
turn  up  in  unexpected  places  is  what  at  first  appeared 
to  be  a  walnut  bureau  (secretary)  in  perfeCt  condition 
(Fig.  4).  It  was  tucked  away  in  a  corner  of  a  little  shop 
in  South  Wales.  On  our  discovery  that  the  lid  and 
drawers  were  dummies  and  therefore  would  not  open, 
the  dealer  sadly  remarked,  “If  you  will  look  at  it 
from  the  back  you  will  understand  why  I  never  could 
sell  the  thing.”  To  our  amazement  we  found  that  the 
bureau,  in  absolutely  original  condition,  was  an  empty 
carcass  enclosing  that  very  modern  institution,  a 
folding  bed,  rolled  up  in  the  manner  of  the  desk-beds 

of  twenty  years  ago.  It  was 
a  curious  affair  of  rope,  but 
altogether  too  saturated 
with  dust  to  be  of  interest 
as  a  lesson  in  history.  The 
woodwork  of  the  bureau  was 
excellent  and  the  brass  es¬ 
cutcheons  and  handles 
intaCt. 

Our  dealer  smiled  indul¬ 
gently  when  we  agreed  to 
purchase  the  carcass  (with 
its  internal  organs  removed) 
for  a  very  modest  sum.  Being 
a  cabinet-maker  he  knew 
the  impracticability  of  try- 


Fig.  4 — Bureau  Bed  {eighteenth  century) 

A  curious  precursor  of  the  modern-concealed  bed.  The  front 
is  a  desk  whose  lid  and  drawers  are  merely  dummies. 
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Fig.  5  —  Wing  Chair  (Queen  Anne  period) 

Of  walnut.  Not  the  least  improvement  was  the  removal  of  casters. 

ing  to  make  a  real  bureau  of  it,  and  folding  beds  were 
not  used  in  South  Wales.  However,  by  the  substitution 
of  a  new  hair  mattress  and  a  good  folding  spring  for  the 
far  from  downy  couch  of 
interwoven  rope,  we  have 
an  unusual  piece  of  eight¬ 
eenth-century  furniture  re¬ 
stored  to  its  original  use. 

I  have  never  seen  another, 
though  Cescinsky  mentions 
“beds  enclosed  in  bureaus” 
and  similar  devices  “mas¬ 
querading  as  other  pieces 
of  furniture”  as  fairly  com¬ 
mon  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

So  much  for  the  renewal  of 
parts  that,  of  necessity,  wear 
out.  Here  the  question  is  of 
how  much,  or  how  little, 
should  be  done  by  the  cab¬ 
inet-maker.  It  should  go 
without  saying  that  no  re¬ 
pairs  to  good  old  furniture 
are  too  small  or  insignificant 
to  need  the  hand  of  a  skillful  workman.  The  most  exasper¬ 
ating  and  difficult  problems  arise  with  fine  pieces  that  have 
been  mutilated  by  clumsy  repairs.  The  little  walnut  stool 
of  Queen  Anne  period  (Fig.  7)  had  been  brutallv  mended 
by  a  workman  who  would  have  made  a  better  blacksmith, 
but  a  clever  cabinet-maker  took  off  the  iron  clamps  and 
absurd  stretchers,  then  filled  the  holes  so  neatlv  with 
plugs  of  well-matched  wood  that  they  are  hardly  visible. 

Sometimes  broken  parts  are  missing.  In  the  case  of  the 
Heppelwhite  chair  (Fig.  S)  the  carver  had  only  to  copy 
the  portion  that  remained  on  the  opposite  side.  This  is  one 
of  Heppelwhite’s  best  designs,  and  such  chairs  even  if 
badly  broken,  which  these  were  not,  would  be  worth 
repairing  at  a  cost  of  much  time  and  trouble.* 

Sometimes  it  is  a  question  whether  or  not  to  replace 


missing  parts.  The  little  table  with  cluster-column  legs 
and  fretwork  brackets  (Fig.  6)  was  found  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition,  except  for  the  fact  that  a  tell-tale  hole  in  each  leg 
indicates  where  cross  stretchers  have  been  removed.  But 
the  table  is  complete  without  them,  and,  furthermore, 
most  of  these  tables  as  designed  by  Chippendale  were 
without  stretchers,  although  he  made  it  clear  that  the 
matter  of  underframing  was  one  to  be  decided  bv  the 
personal  taste  of  the  customer. 

In  such  a  case  as  this,  where  the  missing  part  is  un¬ 
essential,  it  would  seem  superfluous  to  supplv  a  new  one. 
It  is  far  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  too  little  repair  than  of 
too  much.  YV  here  to  draw  the  line  between  the  pieces 
which  are  so  far  gone  that  they  are  not  worth  having  and 
those  which  are  desirable  although  imperfect  depends  first 
upon  the  quality  and  interest  of  the  piece  itself,  and  then 
upon  the  sentiment  of  the  collector. 

There  are  always  some  excellent  things  that  are  useless 
as  they  stand  because  of  changes  in  the  manner  of  polite 
living.  For  example  the  tiny  washstand  with  a  hole  in  the 
top  for  a  basin  which  might  hold  a  quart  of  water  is 

today  of  no  use  as  a  toilet 
implement.  Beautifully 
made  little  corner  wash- 
stands  of  charming  design 
could  hardly  be  given  away 
twenty  years  ago.  They  are 
now  among  the  treasures 
most  sought  after;  for  they 
may  be  made  suitable  for 
drawing-room  use  by  sim¬ 
ply  substituting  a  solid  top 
of  well-matched  old  wood 
for  the  unsightly  one  with 
the  hole  in  it.  Such  a  slight 
alteration  both  of  strudlure 
and  purpose  seems  to  me 
quite  legitimate  for  a  home 
collection.  Of  course  if  a 
piece  is  to  be  exhibited  in 
a  museum,  it  should  be  left 
untouched. 

It  is  only  in  rare  instances, 
however,  that  any  alteration  whatever  is  called  for,  and  the 
collector  who  really  cares  for  old  furniture  will  be  very 
chary  of  anything  more  than  the  simple,  necessary  repairs 
which  will  eliminate  disfigurement. 


Fig.  6  —  Mahogany  Table  (Chippendale  style) 

Diagonal  braces  have  been  removed  from  the  legs,  whose  slenderness  seems 
to  call  for  re-enforcement. 


*This  was  a  favorite  design,  made  by  Gillows  of  Lancaster,  and  is  shown  in  i- 
their  Cost-Book  of  1797.  See  English  Furniture  of  the  Eighteenth  Century ,  by  Fig.  7 —  Stool  ( Queen  Anne  period) 

Herbert  Cescinsky,  p.  346.  As  repaired  by  a  clumsy  workman  and  as  restored  by  a  skillful  one 
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It  certainly 
sounds  like  rank 
heresy,  after  ob¬ 
jecting  to  alter¬ 
ations,  to  speak  of 
making  a  four- 
poster  bed  from  a 
pair  of  old  posts. 
But  let  us  go  back 
to  the  first  ques¬ 
tion:  what  are  the 
parts  of  an  antique 
example  which  are 
essential?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  the 
purely  utility  por- 


Fig.  8 — Shield-Back  Chairs 

Three  unusually  graceful  examples  of  their  type. 

tions,  which  are  at  least  as  good  in  a 
modern  machine-made  article.  In  a  four- 
poster,  the  only  elements  of  the  wood¬ 
work  which  are  supposed  to  be  in  evi¬ 
dence  are  the  posts  and  the  cornice.  The 
collector  who  wants  an  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  four-poster  and  sets  out  to  find  a 
complete  one  in  original  condition  may 
search  all  his  days  in  vain.  Some  of  the 
heavy  oak  ones  have  been  preserved, 
and  there  are  some  magnificent  state 
beds  in  royal  palaces;  but  I  have  never 
seen  a  bed  with  its  original  cornice. 

There  are  several  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  the  inside  of  the  cornice  was  usually  of  pine,  to  which 
the  hangings  were  tacked.  Whenever  these  hangings  were 
taken  off  and  later  tacked  on  again,  this  deal  lining  would 
be  weakened  until  it  may  have  become  too  worn  to  hold  the 
tacks.  Then,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
these  beds  went  entirely  out  of  fashion.  The  heavy  tester, 
being  the  first  part  discarded  for  fashion’s  sake,  was  either 
stored  in  the  attic  or  broken  up,  and,  for  a  time,  the  bed  was 
probably  used  with  the  four  posts  only.  The  two  posts  at 
the  head,  which  had  been  concealed  by  the  hangings,  were 
plain,  and  when  the  bed  was  finally  taken  down  and 
disused,  only  the  pair  of  carved  posts  were  considered 
worth  keeping. 

I  believe  that,  in  the  West  Indies,  there  were  some  beds 
of  this  type  with  all  four  posts  carved.  Whether  or  not  the 
hangings  were  differently  arranged,  I  do  not  know;  but 
I  should  imagine  that  the  side  curtains  were  dispensed 
with,  leaving  all  the  posts  equally  exposed  to  view.  At 


all  events,  the  only  part  now  remaining  of  most  of  the 
eighteenth  century  English  four-post  bedsteads  is  a  pair 
of  finely  carved  posts. 

It  is  for  the  individual  to  determine  whether  he  will 
utilise  these  posts  (and  the  framework  when  it  can  be  found) 
or  have  an  entirely  new  bedstead.  The  whole  affair  is  a 
matter  of  taste.  But  a  framework  is  a  simple  thing,  and 
so  long  as  it  is  sound,  it  may  be  old  or  new  without  making 
much  difference  either  way.  The  simply  moulded  cornice 
is,  fortunately,  too  far  above  the  level  of  the  eye  for  close 
examination,  and  may  be  well  copied  from  a  design  chosen 
from  one  of  the  old  design  books. 

Yet  the  four-post  mahogany  bedstead  represents  an 
extreme  case;  one  where  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
have  the  antique  in  original  complete  condition;  and 
where,  in  consequence,  legitimate  reconstruction  may 
properly  be  carried  to  the  farthest  limit. 
For  those  who  feel  that  “the  old  is  bet¬ 
ter”  and  who  care  to  preserve  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  fine  workmanship  enjoyed 
by  our  forefathers  these  beds  “recon¬ 
structed  to  the  personal  order  of  the 
owner”  will  prove  a  lasting  satisfaction. 

To  summarise — the  collector  for  the 
home  will  always  have  his  antique  fur¬ 
niture  in  perfect  original  order  when  he 
can  find  it  so  and  can  afford  to  pay  the 
necessary  price.  Otherwise  he  must  enlist 
the  services  of  a  first-class  workman.  I 
prefer  to  have  the  work  done  under  my 
own  direction  after  the  purchase  is  made. 
.  It  must  be  remembered,  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  that,  however  hideous  to  look 


upon  were  the  pro- 
ductions  of  the 
Victorian  period, 
the  English  cabi¬ 
net-work  of  that 
era  represents, 
simply  as  work¬ 
manship,  the  best 
that  has  ever  been 
achieved  any¬ 
where.  Today 
there  remain, 
throughout  the 
country,  some 
cabinet-makers  of 
that  period.  They 
are  well  worth 
seeking.  Fig.  to 
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Some  Early  Bottles 

Bv  Frederic  Fairchild  Sherman 


(. Illustrations  from  the  author  s  collection ) 


SINCE  the  publication  of  Dr.  Edwin  Atlee  Barber’s 
little  pioneer  volume  on  Early  American  Glassware 
in  1900,  the  interest  in  the  old  local  historical  bottles 
and  flasks  of  native  manufacture  has  assumed  unexpected 
proportions.  Mrs.  Carrick  has  established  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  charming  decorated  glass  cup-plates  of  our 
forefathers  were  made  at  Sandwich,  Mass.,  instead  of  in 
the  mother  country  as  Dr.  Barber  believed,  and  many  bot¬ 
tles  and  flasks  unknown  to  him  have  been  discovered. 
However,  little  or  nothing  has  as  yet  been  published,  in  so 
far  as  I  am  aware, 
about  the  early 
apothecary  bottles 
and  phials,  of  which 
I  have  formed  a 
modest  collection 
during  the  past  few 
years. 

Since  these  bot¬ 
tles  are  too  small 
ever  to  admit  of 
the  appearance  of 
the  manufacturer 
names,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  identify 
their  makers,  but 
the  quality  of  the 
glass  itself  in  many 
instances  goes  a 
long  way  toward 
persuading  me  that 
some,  at  least,  were 
made  by  Stiegel 
and  other  master  craftsmen.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
little  bottles  are  cylindrical  in  form,  with  short  necks  and 
narrow  lips;  some,  however,  are  octagonal  with  cylindrical 
necks  and  without  any  lips,  while  others  are  twelve-sided 
with  short  cylindrical  necks.  They  range  in  size  from  one 
inch  in  diameter  of  body  and  two  and  five-eighths  inches 
in  height,  to  two  and  one-quarter  inches  diameter  of  body 
and  five  and  seven-eighths  inches  in  height.  The  phials  are 
tall  and  cylindrical  in  form  with  short  necks,  with  or  with¬ 
out  lip,  and  are,  in  the  main,  of  about  one  inch  diameter 
of  body.  They  run  from  three  and  three-quarters  to  five 
and  one-half  inches  in  height. 

Unusual  shapes  include  a  conical  bottle,  five  and  three- 
quarters  inches  high,  with  base  one  and  one-half  inches  in 
diameter,  short  neck  and  narrow  lip,  of  transparent  green; 
a  tall,  square  form  with  short,  round  neck  and  narrow  lip, 
is  seven  and  three-quarters  inches  high,  and  has  base  one 
inch  square;  a  deep  green  piece  of  irregular  form,  five  and 
five-eighths  inches  high,  one  and  three-quarters  inches 
diameter  at  base,  two  and  one-quarter  at  the  top  of  the 
body,  with  small  neck  and  narrow  lip.  The  last  mentioned 


is  of  thick  glass,  very  heavy  for  its  size;  being  half  an  inch 
thick  at  the  bottom.  A  very  tall,  cylindrical  bottle  meas¬ 
ures  one  and  one-eighth  inches  in  diameter  at  the  foot,  the 
body  seven  inches  high,  and  has  a  neck  two  and  nine-six¬ 
teenths  inches  long  and  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
with  no  lip.  Of  this  form,  numerous  examples  are  encoun¬ 
tered,  both  larger  and  smaller.  A  small  oval-bodied  bottle, 
with  short,  round  neck,  measures  four  inches  in  height. 

The  great  majority  of  both  bottles  and  phials  are  trans¬ 
parent  and  of  a  slightly  greenish  hue,  though  I  have  found 

rare  specimens  of  a 
very  deep  sea-green 
or  of  dark,  golden 
brown.  One  feature 
in  common  distin¬ 
guishes  them  all: 
the  base  invariably 
possesses  the  rough 
scar  occasioned  by 
breaking  them  from 
the  pontil,  which 
Dr.  Barber  noted 
as  one  of  the  surest 
tests  of  age. 

I  have  also  a 
number  of  early 
glass  apothecary 
jars  with  loose  metal 
tops,  and  having  the 
rough  pontil  scar  on 
the  base,  cylindri¬ 
cal  in  form  with 
short  necks.  The 
smaller  are  two  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter  with  necks 
one  and  three-quarters  in  diameter  and  are  five  inches 
high;  the  larger  ones  two  and  three-quarters  in  diameter 
with  necks  two  and  one-quarter  inches  in  diameter  and  are 
six  and  five-eighths  inches  high.  They  all  have  painted 
scroll  labels  in  gilt,  outlined  in  brown  with  black  lettering. 

Together  with  these  apothecary  bottles,  jars  and  phials 
T  have  acquired  a  few  early  perfumery  bottles,  irregular  in 
form,  but  mostly  of  flask  shape  with  quaint,  original  and 
very  attractive  decorative  features.  One  is  distinguished 
by  an  architectural  motive  and  on  its  face  presents  a 
mediaeval  figure  with  a  staff,  posed  in  an  open  doorway. 
Another  has  for  its  frontal  decoration  a  flowering  plant 
and  on  its  narrow  sides  tall  plants  in  bud.  I  hey  are  all 
four  or  five  inches  high  and  have  the  customary  rough 
pontil  scar  on  the  base.  A  third  has  on  the  face  and  on  both 
sides  a  tall  fern,  while  a  fourth  is  severely  plain  {Fig.j). 

As  of  possible  interest  to  collectors  and  others,  I  ap¬ 
pend  herewith  a  list  of  some  of  the  pieces  in  my  assortment, 
which  are  stamped  with  the  names  of  their  original  con¬ 
tents  or  their  makers: 
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*/.  Dr.  Porter ,  New  York.  Rec¬ 
tangular.  Seven-eighths  of  an  inch 
by  one  and  three-eighths  inches  base; 
four  and  one-quarter  inches  high.  Very 
light  green.  Circular  neck;  no  lip. 

*2.  Jules  Havel ,  Phila.  Rectangular. 
One  and  one-eighth  inches  by  one  and 
three-eighth  inches  base;  two  and  seven- 
eighths  inches  high.  Silvery  green.  Cir¬ 
cular  neck;  narrow  lip. 

*3.  Anderson’s  Cough  Drops.  Pre¬ 
pared  by  J.  Mellen.  Cylindrical.  One 
inch  diameter;  three  and  five-eighths 
inches  high.  Light  green.  Circular  neck; 
narrow  lip. 

*4.  Hawes’  Healing  Extract ,  A.  E. 
JVhittemore,  Essex,  Conn.  Cylindrical. 
One  and  three-quarters  inches  diameter; 
three  and  one-quarter  inches  high. 
Circular  neck;  narrow  lip. 

*5.  Doct.  Marshall’s  Aromatic  Catarrh 
y  Headache  Snuff.  Rectangular.  Three 
and  one-quarters  of  an  inch  by  one  and 
one-quarter  inches  at  base;  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  diameter  at  mouth. 
Round  neck;  no  lip. 

* 6 .  The  Kings  Royale  Patent  granted 
to  (front)  Robt.  Turlington  for  his 
Tented  Balsom  Fluid  (back)  London 
(side)  Jan.  26,  1754  (side).  Identical 
with  number  16  but  , evidently  earlier 
as  indicated  by  spelling  and  date. 

*7.  J.  Christadoro  Liquid  Hairdye 
No.  2.  Square.  Two  and  seven-eighths 
inches  high;  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
square;  five-eighths  of  an  inch  diameter 
at  mouth.  Circular  neck;  no  lip. 

*8.  Liquid  Opodildoc.  Cylindrical. 
One  and  one-half  inches  diameter;  four 
and  one-half  inches  high.  Circular  neck; 
narrow  lip. 

*9.  Dr.  Thompson’ s  Eye  Water,  New 
London,  Count.  Circular.  Three  and 
three-quarters  inches  high;  one  inch 


diameter  at  base;  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  diameter  at  lip.  Short  round  neck 
and  lip. 

*10.  Dr.  Tobias,  New  London,  Vene¬ 
tian  Liniment.  Irregular  octagon.  Five 
and  three-quarters  inches  high,  one 
and  three-eighths  inches  by  one  and 
seven-eighths  inches  base.  Circular 
neck;  no  lip. 

11.  H.  B.  Skinner,  Boston.  Rectangu¬ 
lar.  Six  inches  high;  one  inch  by  two 
and  one-half  inches  base.  Brownish 
green.  Circular  neck;  narrow  lip. 

12.  A.  Richards  &  Co.  Combined  Glue 
&  Cement.  Circular.  Three  and  one- 
quarter  inches  high;  one  and  one-half 
inches  diameter  base;  one  and  one- 
eighth  inches  diameter  mouth.  Wide 
neck;  no  lip. 

*13.  Dr.  J ayne,  Salem,  A.  7.  Irregular 
octagon.  Five  inches  high;  one  and  one- 
eighth  inches  by  one  and  seven-eighths 
inches  base.  Circular  neck;  narrow  lip. 

*14.  Barry’s,  New  York.  Tricopherous 
for  the  Skin  and  Hair.  Directions  in  the 
Pamphlet.  Rectangular.  Five  and  seven- 
eighths  inches  high;  one  and  one-eighth 
inches  by  two  and  one-eighth  inches 
base.  Very  light  green.  Circular  neck. 

*15.  Genuine  J .  Russell  Spalding. 
Boston,  Mass.  Oval.  Five  inches  high. 
One  and  one-eighth  inches  by  two 
inches  base.  Very  light  green.  Circular 
neck;  no  lip. 

16.  Turlington’s  Balsam.  The  Kings 
Patent.  Irregular  in  form.  Two  and  five- 
eighths  inches  high;  rectangular  base 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  by  one  inch; 
three-quarters  inch  diameter  at  lip. 
Round  neck  and  lip. 

*Items  starred  occupy  same  numeri¬ 
cal  position  on  lower  shelf  of  Figure  1, 


Fig. 3  —  Perfumery  Bottles  of  Clear  Glass 

A  very  interesting  quartet,  whose  nationality  is  not  entirely  assured. 
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The  Ticket  Collector 

l?art  I 

“I  found  this  label.” — Cymbeline 
By  P.  J.  Cropper 


WANTED!  Something  to  collect  as  a  hobby, 
something  off  the  well-worn  track  of  pictures  and 
postmarks,  something  concerned  with  the  house¬ 
holds  and  habits  of  our  forefathers,  a  little  higher  than 
toasting  forks  and  toby  jugs,  and  a  little  lower  than  angel- 
handled  silver  wine  cisterns,  something  artistic  and  his¬ 
torical  with  bypaths  leading  to  the  more  or  less  green  pas¬ 
tures  of  interesting  research.  Something  not  too  dear,  as 
cloisonne,  nor  too  cheap,  as  match-boxes;  something  at 
which  the  novice  may  have  a  sporting  chance  without 
breaking  his  bank;  which  won’t  depreciate  in  value,  but 
which  may  turn  out  a  remunerative  investment  in  case  of 
need. 

Well,  why  not  ‘‘bottle  tickets” — for  that  is  their  Act 
of  Parliament  designation — labels  of  silver,  of  Sheffield 
plate,  of  enamel  and  ivory,  of  tiger’s  claws  and  elephant’s 
tusks,  of  German  silver  and  of  baser  metals,  if  such  there 
be.  In  these  days  of  prohibition,  when  the  gentle  art  of 
abstinence  is  no  longer  a  virtue,  why  not  begin  to  garner 
the  relics  of  days  when  virtue  and  necessity  were  not  one? 
Already  we  collect  punch  bowls  and  ladles,  twisted  stem 
beakers  and  crystal  glass  decanters;  why  not  the  artistic 
labels  that  named  their  contents?  Even  the  most  ardent 
prohibitionist  may  find  food  of  joy  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  names  of  beverages  gone  out  of  make, — like  Sack, 
Shrub,  Boal,  Arrack,  Niece,  Rota,  Ratifee,  Mountain,  Vi- 
donia,  Frontignac,  Constantia,  and  Nig!  Where  are  they, 
especially  Nig?  Lost  and  gone  before!  And  much  zest  may 
be  devoted  to  the  study  of  their  erstwhile  potentialities 
and  locale,  which  will  lead  the  enquirer  all  round  the 
world. 

It  was  sometime  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  that  bottle  tickets  were  first  used  in  Brit¬ 
ain.  In  Puritan  times,  prior  to  1660,  wine  had  been  served 
in  delft  bottles  or  flasks  (mostly  made  at  Lambeth,  Lon¬ 
don),  marked  in  blue  with  the  name  of  the  contents,  and 
frequently  carrying  a  date.  Few  such  bottles  are  found 
dated  later  than  1660;  for,  with  the  return  of  a  rollicking 
king,  glass  bottles  came  to  ease  the  vintner’s  hard  case. 
That  person’s  store  of  small  tins  being  insufficient,  he 
bought  bottles  bearing  his  trade  sign,  and  sold  them  filled 
with  wine.  These  glass  bottles  were  almost  opaque,  hence 
their  contents  could  not  be  judged  by  color,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  a  fair  inference  that,  after  using  named  delft, 
the  consumer  would  require  named  glass.  The  names 
might  have  been  inscribed  on  pottery,  wood,  parchment, 
leather,  or  anything  else  that  served  the  purpose  of  the 
moment.  This  practice  continued  until  about  1720,  when 
the  first  decanters  of  clear  glass  appeared  on  the  tables  of 
the  gentry,  of  the  wealthy  city  companies  and  merchants; 
for  Britain  was  prosperous,  and  silver  plate  and  crystal,  if 
they  required  a  label,  demanded  one  in  keeping  with  their 
surroundings.  Thus  the  ticket  and  chain,  which  were  hung 
round  the  glistening  decanter,  came  to  be  made  of  silver. 


The  first  intimation  in  print  of  the  existence  of  these 
labels  is  conveyed  in  the  newspaper  advertisement  of  the 
auCtion  sale  of  the  goods  of  Stephen  Janssen,  proprietor  of 
the  Battersea  (England)  enamel  factory,  in  1756,  consist¬ 
ing  of:  “ —  bottle  tickets,  with  chains  for  all  sorts  of 
liquors  and  of  different  subjects — .”  Janssen,  however,  did 
not  invent  these  tickets.  In  faCt,  we  can  predate  his  prod¬ 
ucts  by  about  twenty  years  (thanks  to  goldsmiths’  marks, 
and  their  historian,  Sir  C.  J.  Jackson).  Between  the  years 
1719-38  and  1738-56,  changes  in  the  shape  of  the  standard 
(lion)  mark  shield  occurred.  For  the  earlier  period  the 
shape  was  rectangular,  with  slight  variations,  such  as 
clipped  corners;  for  the  second  period  the  shield  was  in¬ 
dented  following  the  shape  of  the  lion;  after  1756  it  was  a 
regular  shield  with  curved  and  pointed  base.  So  that  when 
we  can  find  either  of  these  three  varieties  of  shield  on  labels, 
with  or  without  the  initials  of  the  maker,  we  may  argue 
not  an  exaCt,  but  an  approximate,  date.  It  should  be  stated 
that  between  1739-84  hall-marking  in  Britain  was  not 
compulsory  for  articles  weighing  less  than  10  penny¬ 
weight.  Many  labels  are  found  with  the  maker’s  initials 
only;  few,  if  any,  bearing  a  date  letter  until  after  1784-5, 
when  hall-marking  became  compulsory  on  bottle  tickets 
as  well  as  on  other  articles  of  silver. 

The  earliest  labels  which  we  find  bear  the  lion  in  the 
shield  for  1719-38.  There  are  three  patterns  only,  the 
small  narrow  oblong  (a  real  ticket),  the  crescent,  and  the 
shield  {Figs.  1  a,  1  and  2).  These  are,  undoubtedly,  the  ear¬ 
liest  metal  styles,  quite  plain,  very  suitable,  and,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  shield  was  used  by  Janssen  for  his  enamels. 
All  three  designs  were  continuously  made  so  long  as  labels 
were  manufactured. 

The  next  development  was  ornament.  The  crescent  was 
bright  cut,  or  feather-edged,  while  the  shield  was  minutely 
engraved  with  grapes  and  leaves.  A  further  step  was 
made  when  Hester  Bateman,  1773-89,  a  London  gold¬ 
smith,  prolonged,  or  added  to,  the  crescent  with  an  orna¬ 
mental  top  or  shield,  on  which  was  engraved  the  initials  or 
crest  of  the  owner  {Figs.  3  and  4).  Contemporary  with  this 
device  was  the  rectangular,  or  curved,  form,  with  feathered 
edges  {Figs.  5,  6).  Then  occurs  the  first  ornamental  label 
(beyond  engraving  or  shaping)  in  the  repousse  frame  {Fig. 
7),  the  work  of  R.T.,  possibly  R.  Tyrell,  or  R.  Thomas, 
ante  1784.  This  label  was  a  plain  tablet  of  silver  pinned  to  a 
delicate  frame  of  raised  flowers  and  shells;  it  must  have 
been  an  expensive  label  for  very  few  of  them  are  found. 

By  this  time  Chippendale,  Sheraton,  Adam,  and  Hep- 
plewhite  had  been  working,  each  in  his  style,  at  household 
furnishings,  and  so  great  was  their  influence  that  the  silver¬ 
smiths  had  to  fall  into  line.  Hence  we  encounter  the  rectan¬ 
gular  Claret ,  with  engraved  Chippendalian  rococo  wave 
crests  {Fig.  8),  the  beautiful  ribbon  and  wreath  Lunel 
{Fig.  9),  and  the  perforated  classic  Adam  style  Brandy 
{Fig.  10 ),  made  by  W.  Abdy,  1784. 
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But  the  most  interesting  example  of  this  inspiration  is 
to  be  found  in  the  first  die-made  label.  Matthew  Linwood 
of  Birmingham,  in  1794-5,  seems  to  have  cherished  the 
ambition  of  making  not  only  the  first  die  to  be  used,  but 
also  the  finest  label  of  all  time.  If  this  is  so,  he  admirably 
succeeded,  for  no  label  has  since  been  produced  containing 
so  many,  so  fine,  and  so  intricate  details  as  this  {Fig.  //). 
It  is  modelled  in  the  style  of  a  Hepplewhite  cresting,  the 
original  carving  of  which  must  have  taken  a  prodigious 
time  to  execute.  The  possession  of  this  label  is  a  never-fail¬ 
ing  source  of  pleasure. 

There  was,  however,  a  very  excellent  label  earlier  than 
this,  which  we  must  not  fail  to  mention.  In  Cork  (Ireland) 
there  existed  a  colony  of  silversmiths  renowned  for  their 
integrity.  They  owed  somewhat  of  their  establishment  to 
the  faCt  that  their  city  was  frequently  the  most  convenient 
port  into  which  could  sail  the  ships  which  had  captured  the 
plate  galleons  of  Spain.  An  eighteenth  century  member  of 
the  guild  was  Stephen  Walsh.  Apprenticed  in  1742,  he  was 
his  own  master  in  1761,  removing  to  Dublin  in  1780.  The 
town  mark  of  Cork  was  out  of  use,  no  date  letter  was  ever 
used,  and  the  smiths  of  the  city  marked  their  productions 
with  their  names  only.  The  large  and  artistic  label  {Fig. 
12 ),  a  garlanded  Cupid,  or  Bacchus  Junior,  carrying  a 
flask  and  goblet,  bears,  in  a  plain  stamp,  the  name 
Walsh.  .  ' 

Few  labels  superior  to  this  of  so  early  a  date,  1761-80, 
are  seen.  The  one  pictured  was  purchased  from  a  silver¬ 
smith  as  a  fine  specimen,  yet  some  weeks  passed  before  the 
discovery  of  its  maker  was  made.  Thinking  that  as  a  cast 
label,  it  might  have  been  made  to  a  special  order,  and  that, 
if  there  were  more  of  them,  they  would  be  together,  we 
called  again  at  the  same  store,  when  the  owner  told  us  he 
had  found  some  mislaid  by  accident,  and  among  them  we 
spied  two  more  Cupids.  We  dissembled  our  joy,  but  paid 
their  price.  We  believe  them  to  be  unique,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  term. 

The  production  of  the  first  die-made  label  in  1794-5  had 
a  most  important  effeCt  on  the  trade.  The  small  master 
continued  to  fashion  and  raise  his  labels  from  the  flat;  but 
in  so  far  as  ornament  was  concerned,  he  was  out  of  it— ex¬ 
cept  in  this  way:  when  his  more  enterprising  rival  pro¬ 
duced,  by  means  of  an  expensive  die,  a  novel  ornamented 
label,  the  lesser  man  promptly  got  hold  of  a  specimen,  took  a 
cast  in  charcoal,  and  produced  copies  at  will,  there  being 
then  no  protection  of  designs.  Hence  we  find  so  many 
makers  of  apparently  the  same  pattern,  though  in  finishing 
the  label  small  differences,  perhaps  purposely,  occurred. 

Let  us  take  the  label  {Fig.  13)  showing  the  influence  of 
the  Empire  style  (Napoleon  I),  with  its  caryatides,  masks, 
and  leaves.  Marked  Sot  erne,  it  bears  the  maker’s  mark, 
I. A.  (probably  I.  Ashley)  and  the  date  letter  for  1803-4. 
Phipps  and  Robinson  reproduced  it  in  1805,  Smith  and 
Sharp  in  1806,  Linwood  of  Birmingham  and  Gainsford  of 
Sheffield  in  1809,  W.  Elliot  in  1816  and  probably  many 
others.  Unite  of  Birmingham  made  it  in  a  smaller  size  as 
late  as  1833.  The  largest  and  finest  example  of  this  Empire 
type,  illustrated  in  Figure  14,  is  by  Phipps  and  Robinson, 
1810-11.  It  may  have  been  produced  earlier,  and  we  have 
seen  another  specimen  dated  1815. 

Maybe  Mrs.  Grundy  was  responsible  for  the  disappear¬ 


ance  of  the  figures  from  the  next  style,  but  the  vine  and 
mask  continued,  along  with  some  examples  of  entirely 
chaste  ornament.  Figure  15  shows  the  vine  trained  on  the 
trellis;  Figure  16  introduces  the  scallop  shell,  a  rare  variety 
by  Linwood,  of  Birmingham,  1811.  Figures  17  and  18  are 
ornamental  only.  Figures  19  and  20  display  the  mask  and 
vine.  Figure  21  resembles  a  game  pie,  surrounded  by  this¬ 
tles,  acorns,  shells,  roses,  a  melon,  pineapple,  pomegranate, 
and  other  trifles  too  numerous  to  particularize.  Charles 
Rawlins,  who  made  this  label  in  1818,  must  have  had  it 
designed  by  a  jazz  artist. 

About  1824,  a  style  not  less  distinctive  than  appropriate 
appeared.  It  was  the  vine  leaf  {Fig.  22).  If  we  were  called 
upon  to  decide  who  was  the  earlier  of  the  two  smiths  who 
produced  it  in  1824-25,  we  should  give  premier  position 
to  Charles  Rawlins,  and  second  place  to  Craddock  and 
Reid,  whose  label  was  made  from  a  cast.  Many  leaf  de¬ 
signs  were  produced  in  at  least  a  dozen  sizes.  Figures  22, 
23,  and  24.  all  of  silver,  are  examples  of  the  finest. 

The  next  distinCt  change  came  ten  years  later  {circa 
1835),  when  the  single  initial  letter  made  its  debut.  A  sin¬ 
gle  letter,  less  than  an  inch  high,  engraved,  or  pierced,  in 
a  small  square  label  had  been  made  in  1817.  But  this  new 
departure  consisted  of  letters  from  one  to  one  and  one-half 
inches  high,  cast  separately,  and  either  beautifully  en¬ 
graved  or  chased.  Figures  25,  26  and  27,  C.,  M.  and  P.,  are 
by  Rawlings  and  Sumner,  1835-6.  These  letters  were  also 
made  in  baser  alloys,  but  never  in  Sheffield  plate. 

During  the  years  1800-30  the  little  workers  were  making 
little  labels,  rectangular  in  style,  domed,  and  with  the  cor¬ 
ners  clipped, — “oCtagonals,”  or  rounded  “ovals.”  The 
earliest  dated  oval  we  have  {Fig.  28 ),  Currant,  is  by 
Thomas  Howell,  1792-3;  and  the  earliest  o diagonal  {Fig. 
29),  Shrub ,  by  E.  Morley,  1794-5.  Needless  to  say,  these 
small  labels  are  plentiful;  there  are  at  least  thirty  different 
sizes  of  them,  and,  while  no  collection  is  complete  without 
a  few,  they  are  chiefly  useful  because  one  can,  occasionally, 
find  among  them  scarce  names  like  those  above  mentioned. 

The  better-class  goldsmiths  continued  their  efforts  in 
the  direction  of  elaborate  designs.  We  show  four  of  their 
decorated  productions: — Figure  30,  Cupid  and  Basket ,  sil¬ 
ver  gilt,  by  John  Bridge, 
1829;  Figure  31,  Boars 
Head,  implements  of 
chase,  etc.,  by  W.  King¬ 
dom,  1830.  Figure  32, 
Fruits  and  Grapes,  1835, 
and  Figure  33,  the  Flying 
Fox,  also  silver  gilt,  1836, 
are  both  by  those  highly 
reputed  makers,  Reilly 
and  Storer.* 

Labels  were  not  always 
silver.  Examples  in  ivory 
and  Battersea  enamel,  are 
often  found.  These  will 
be  discussed  in  the  April 
issue  of  the  magazine. 

*Figures  30  and  33  are  from  the 
B  urde  t  t-Cou  tts  sale — London, 
May,  1922. 
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Books— Old  and  Rare 


■1 Ancient  Wooers  of  For  tun  a 

By  George  H.  Sargent 


( Illustrated  from  tickets  in  the  author s  possession) 


SOME  day,  when  you  are  rummaging  through  that 
trunk  of  old  papers,  which  has  stood  undisturbed  in 
the  attic  for  a  hundred  years,  you  may  find  a  bundle 
of  old  lottery  tickets.  Do  not  execrate  your  ancestor,  who 
spent  a  part  of  his  substance  (which  at  compound  interest 
for  a  century  would  have  left  you  a  very  tidy  sum)  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  goddess  Fortuna.  These  need  not  be  looked 
upon  as  melancholy  reminders  of  the  gambling  propensi¬ 
ties  of  some  forbear.  You  may  reflect  that,  by  means  of 
them,  he  had  a  part,  possibly,  in  the  promotion  of  some 
worthy  enterprise;  that  it  was  his  money,  expended  for 
these  lottery  tickets,  which  helped  to  endow  a  university, 
erebt  a  church,  build  a  highway  or  a  canal,  pay  the  state 
debt  or  assist  in  some  other  beneficent  undertaking, — as 
well  as  to  enrich  the  gentlemen  who  offered  an  opportunity 
to  secure  something  for  almost  nothing. 

And,  if  you  happen  to  run  across  one  of  these  old  lottery 
tickets  which  carries  the  date  of  1768,  which  “shall  entitle 
the  possessor  to  whatever  PRIZE  may  happen  to  be  drawn 
against  its  Number  in  the  Mountain  Road  lottery,”  and 
bears  below,  the  signature  of  the  Father  of  His  Country, 
“G.  Washington,”  in  bold  and  beautiful  handwriting,  you 
may  consider  that  you  have  drawn  the  prize  which  your 
great-grandfather  missed.  For  almost  any  autograph  deal¬ 
er  will  give  you  several  dollars  for  that  blank  lottery  ticket 
signed  by  Washington. 

Iniquitous  as  we  may  regard  it  in  these  days  of  blue-sky 
laws,  a<5ts  to  prevent  the  misuse  of  the  mails,  and  other 
forms  of  prohibition,  the  lottery  was  once  a  respectable 
institution,  patronized  by  our  first  President.  In  his  manu¬ 
script  account  books  in  the  Fibrary  of  Congress  occurs 
the  entry  under  date  of  May  4,  1769: 

“By  cash  paid  Peyton  Randolph,  esq.,  for  my  tenth  of 
100  Tickets  taken  in  partnership  with  Himself  and  others 
in  Col.  Byrd’s  lottery,  £50.” 

This  was  for  the  sale  of  Westover,  the  Byrd  estate.  In 
December,  1769,  Washington’s  diary  records:  “Went  in 
evening  to  draw  Col.  Moore’s  lottery.”  This  was  another 
real  estate  transaction.  A  later  attempt  to  dispose  of  Mon- 
ticello,  the  home  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  by  the  same  method, 
failed  for  lack  of  subscribers  to  tickets. 

The  human  propensity  to  gamble  is  so  old  that  nobody 
can  say — and  probably  nobody  cares — when  the  first  lot¬ 
tery  was  established.  As  long  ago  as  1612,  the  third  charter 
granted  by  King  James  to  Virginia  gave  the  colonists  per¬ 
mission  to  ereft  lotteries.  The  earliest  notice  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  lottery  which  I  have  found  occurs  in  Andrew  Brad¬ 
ford’s  American  Weekly  Mercury ,  Philadelphia,  February 
23,  1730,  when  the  sale  of  a  new  brick  house  ereCled  at  the 
corner  of  Third  and  Arch  Streets  was  to  be  conducted  by 
means  of  the  sale  of  350  tickets  at  twenty  shillings  each, 
the  prize  to  be  drawn  by  lot.  In  Franklin’s  Pennsylvania 


Gazette  for  February  22,  1759,  is  announced  the  scheme  of 
“a  lottery  for  raising  1200  pieces  of  eight  for  finishing  the 
English  church  in  the  city  of  New  Brunswick.”  The  adver¬ 
tisement  states  that  this  drawing  is  “solely  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  and  honor  of  religion,”  and  is  “in  imitation  of  many 
of  their  pious  neighbors  in  this  and  adjacent  provinces.” 

By  acft  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  a  lottery 
was  granted  for  rebuilding  Faneuil  Hall,  “subject  to  no 
deduction.”  Faneuil  Hall  had  been  almost  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  in  1761,  and  the  lottery  was  a  public  under¬ 
taking.  In  many  private  lotteries  the  drawer  of  the  prize 
was  penalized  fifteen  per  cent,  in  the  nature  of  what  was 
euphemistically  called  a  “deduction”;  although  the  glow¬ 
ing  circulars  of  the  lotteries  did  not  emphasize  this  feature. 

Faws  prohibiting  lotteries  were  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance.  Rhode  Island  had  passed 
an  adt  in  1732  to  suppress  lotteries;  but  in  1744  we  find 
the  State  passing  another  a<5t  allowing  a  lottery  for  the 
building  of  a  bridge  across  the  “Webosett”  River  at  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  the  next  year  one  for  a  lottery  for  paving  the 
streets  of  Newport.  A  lottery  to  buy  Joseph  Pope’s  “or¬ 
rery  or  planetarium”  for  Harvard  College  was  authorized 
in  Massachusetts  in  1788.  The  drawing  took  place  in  the 
State  House  in  March,  1789.  The  sum  of  $5,350  was  raised 
by  this  means.  The  “expenses”  of  the  scheme  were  $2,700; 
$2,250  was  paid  to  Mr.  Pope,  and  $400  was  left  over  to  go 
to  Harvard  College. 

In  1790-91  we  find  accounts  of  the  drawings  of  the 
“Massachusetts  State  Fottery,”  to  be  held  in  Representa¬ 
tives’  chamber  in  the  State  House.  The  prizes  ran  from  $8 
to  $10,000, — “tickets  to  be  had  of  the  state  treasurer  and 
at  the  bookstores.” 

Like  other  states,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
did  not  scorn  to  raise  a  part  of  its  revenues  by  this  quick 
and  easy  method.  A  precedent  had  been  established  in  the 
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lottery  authorized  by  the  Continental  Congress,  to  raise 
funds  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  war.  So  general  was  the 
sale  of  tickets  for  this  national  lottery  that,  in  March, 
1777,  an  a<5t  of  Congress  was  passed  providing  the  penalty 
of  death,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  for  forging  or  counter¬ 
feiting  tickets  in  this  enterprise.  In  1793  the  Commission¬ 
ers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  authorized  a  lottery  for  the 
improvement  of  Federal  City,  “the  scheme  being  drawn 
up  with  the  previous  approbation  of  the  President.”  In  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century  lotteries  flourished  every¬ 
where,  and  for  all  kinds  of  purposes.  An  advertisement  in 
a  Providence  paper  of  April,  1813,  is  headed:  “Public 
Worship  Encouraged.  Scheme  by  the  2d  Baptist  Church, 
of  Providence.” 

So,  you  see,  it  was  no  par¬ 
ticular  disgrace  to  your  ances¬ 
tor  to  have  tried  his  luck  in  the 
lottery  a  hundred  years  or 
more  ago.  It’s  a  pity  he  did  not 
win,  of  course;  but  the  lotter¬ 
ies  were  not  conducted  for  .the 
sole  benefit  of  those  who  in¬ 
vested  in  the  tickets.  In  the 


vard;  that  many  of  the  more  pretentious  buildings  were 
put  up  at  the  Federal  City.” 

It  was  impossible  that  such  an  institution,  promising 
large  returns  to  the  promoters  with  little  risk,  should  fail 
to  become  an  instrument  for  the  “Get-Rich-Quick  Wal- 
lingfords”  of  the  time.  In  some  of  the  states  the  govern¬ 
ment  granted  charters  to  private  individuals  for  conduct¬ 
ing  lotteries,  and  acted  as  a  silent  partner,  receiving  part 
of  the  ill-gotten  gains.  Lottery  advertising  assumed  huge 
proportions.  Not  only  were  the  newspapers  used,  but  large 
sheet  posters  were  put  up  and  handbills  were  distributed 
from  house  to  house.  Offices  for  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets 
were  opened  everywhere.  More  than  this,  the  United 

States  government  was 
made  an  accessory,  not 
only  by  carrying  circu¬ 
lars  through  the  mails, 
but  by  allowing  the  en¬ 
listing  of  local  postmas¬ 
ters  as  agents. 

One  of  the  circulars  of 
Conine’s  Lottery  and  Ex¬ 
change  Office,  Baltimore, 
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Painless  Taxation 

Many  of  the  old  lotteries  served  the  same  purpose  as  a  present-day  bond  issue.  They  constituted  a  disguised  levy  upon  the  public  resources.  While,  no  doubt, 
economically  and  morally  detrimental,  they  provided  more  thrills  than  is  usual  in  public  finance. 


early  days,  as  I  have  shown,  many  of  the  most  prominent 
men  in  the  Colonies  were  connected  in  some  way  with  the 
lottery.  Among  the  religious  sedts,  the  only  one  which  dis¬ 
countenanced  the  lottery  was  that  of  the  Quakers, — al¬ 
though  individuals  of  that  persuasion  took  part.  In  the  end, 
the  churches,  Ereemasons,  public  improvements,  the  uni¬ 
versities,  the  state  itself,  were  swept  into  the  scheme.  If 
an  editor  had  hostile  convictions,  the  press  was  silenced. 
The  publishers  of  newspapers  printed  the  tickets  and  ran 
the  advertisements  of  the  lotteries  in  their  papers.  John 
Bach  McMaster,  the  American  historian,  says: 

“It  was  with  the  money  collected  from  the  sale  of  lottery 
tickets  that  Massachusetts  encouraged  cotton  spinning 
and  paid  the  salaries  of  many  of  her  officers;  that  the  City 
Hall  was  enlarged  in  New  York;  that  the  Court  House  was 
rebuilt  at  Elizabeth;  that  the  library  was  increased  at  Har- 


May  6th,  1825,  is  before  me.  It  is  addressed  to  the  local 
postmaster  of  Colchester,  Conn.,  and  bears  the  Baltimore 
postmark  “Free.”  (This  being  before  the  days  of  postage 
stamps.)  In  this  circular  the  promoter  cunningly  an¬ 
nounces  “an  entire  new  plan,  secured  by  letters  patent, 
and  so  arranged  that  every  other  number  on  the  scheme 
will  certainly  draw  one  of  the  inferior  prizes,  and  at  the 
same  time,  have  an  equal  chance  for  any  of  the  high  capi¬ 
tals.”  To  the  postmaster  he  promises  that  “For  your  re¬ 
muneration  in  disposing  of  the  same  [the  lottery  tickets  at 
five  dollars  each]  I  will  allow  you  a  commission  of  one  dol¬ 
lar  on  each  ticket  ordered  .  .  .  unless  advised  to  the  con¬ 
trary  before  the  drawing.  Or  in  other  words,  I  will  allow 
you  as  much  as  any  other  regular  lottery  vendor  in  the  city, 
or  elsewhere.”  Mr.  Conine  closes  this  appeal  with  “N.  B. 
Please  put  the  attached  scheme  in  a  conspicuous  place.” 
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Eminent  Sponsorship 

George  Washington’s  signature  on  a  lottery  ticket.  But  note  that  the  date 
precedes  that  of  his  national  importance,  by  several  years. 


One  can  imagine  what  would  be  the  effecff  of  sending 
such  a  circular  through  the  mails  today,  and  what  would 
happen  to  the  postm  aster  who  posted  the  lottery  scheme 
“in  a  conspicuous  place”  or  elsewhere!  But  the  circular 
shows  the  activity  of  competition.  In  1809  there  were  three 
lottery  offices  in  Philadelphia.  In  1831  there  were  166  of¬ 
fices,  and  in  1833  more  than  300  in  the  City  of  Brotherly 
Love.  The  sales  of  tickets  in  that  city  alone  were  estimated 
at  $1,500,000  a  year.  Even  as  low  a  sum  as  twelve  and  one- 
half  cents  would  buy  a  chance.  The  poorer  and  servant 
classes  were  large  buyers,  and  agents  canvassed  at  the 
back  doors  of  houses. 

Rhode  Island  was  another  state  in  which  the  lottery 
flourished.  Rival  offices  sprang  up  in  Providence  and  did 
business  in  all  of  New  England.  New  Hampshire  had  p>assed 
a  law  in  1791  for  the  suppression  of  lotteries,  the  penalties 
being  made  more  stringent  in  1807  and  again  in  1827, 
when  it  became  a  penal  offense  to  dispose  of  any  property 
by  means  of  lotteries  or  to  dispose  ol  foreign  lottery  tick¬ 
ets.  All  the  lottery  grants  had  expired  in  that  state  in  1833, 
but  at  that  time  tickets  were  sold  generally  in  the  book¬ 
stores. 

But  if  the  authorities  were  powerless  to  suppress  the 
lotteries,  a  changing  public  sentiment  and  the  lotteries 
themselves  did  it.  When  the  lottery  was  no  longer  utilized 
for  a  public  purpose,  and  was  not  backed  by  men  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  community,  but  was  known  to  be  a 
private  enterprise,  conduced  solely  for  profit,  it  became 
honeycombed  with  fraud.  In  some  cases  it  was  discovered 
that  the  numbers  which  won  the  capital  prizes  were  never 
printed.  The  economic  situation  created  by  the  diverting 
of  a  multitude  of  small  sums  from  the  hands  of  the  poorer 
classes  into  the  hands  of  a  few  rascals  became  unsup- 
portable. 


An  adfive  agitation  against  the  lottery  was  started; 
pamphlets  were  written;  public  meetings  were  held.  At  one 
of  these,  in  Philadelphia,  figures  were  produced  to  show 
that  more  than  fifty  million  dollars  had  been  put  into  lot¬ 
teries  in  one  year.  More  rigid  state  laws  were  passed  and 
were  more  rigidly  enforced.  In  1842  Congress  passed  an 
acff,  still  in  force,  prohibiting  lotteries  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  The  Encyclopedia  Britannica  is  in  error  stating 
that  seventy  adds  had  been  passed  by  Congress  before  1820 
authorizing  lotteries.  This  number  refers  to  Virginia.  Ac¬ 
tually,  Congress  passed  only  three  adds  authorizing  lotter¬ 
ies.  By  the  Rhode  Island  constitution  of  1842  all  lotteries 
were  prohibited,  except  those  already  in  existence.  These 
were  given  two  years  in  which  to  get  out  of  business. 

The  profits  of  lotteries  were  enormous.  Various  methods 
of  operating  them  were  in  vogue,  but  all  made  for  the 
pockets  of  the  promoters.  Usually  a  combination  formed 
by  the  first  three  numbers  took  the  capital  prize;  one 
made  by  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  numbers  the  second 
prize,  and  so  on.  If  one-thirtieth  of  the  tickets  were  dis¬ 
posed  of,  the  managers  were  perfectly  safe.  It  is  easy  to 
judge  what  happened  when  all  the  tickets  were  sold.  The 
last  of  the  lotteries,  the  Louisiana  State  Lottery,  enjoyed 
a  monopoly  in  return  for  $40,000  a  year  paid  to  the  state. 
By  the  statement  of  its  own  officers,  it  received,  in  its 
palmy  days,  more  than  $4,000,000  per  annum.  When  its 
franchise  expired,  in  1890,  it  offered  the  state  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  for  an  extension,  which  was  refused.  Later  a 
vain  attempt  was  made  to  secure  a  location  in  North  Da¬ 
kota,  by  preventing  inclusion  of  the  usual  prohibition  of 
lotteries  in  the  constitution  adopted  when  the  territory 
became  a  state.  Thereafter  no  place  was  left  in  the  United 
States  for  the  operation  of  the  last  of  these  gigantic 
swindles. 

But  old  lottery  tickets  have  their  value.  To  be  sure, 
those  of  the  private  institutions  which  failed  to  draw  a 
prize  are  worth  no  more  than  they  ever  were, — merely  the 
price  of  waste  paper.  But  the  early  lottery  tickets  issued 
for  the  promotion  of  public  enterprises,  for  the  construc¬ 
tions  of  canals,  bridges,  etc.,  or  for  universities  and  state 
institutions,  have  value  as  the  materials  of  local  history. 
So  when  you  have  looked  over  the  bundle  of  old  lottery 
tickets  in  great-grandfather’s  brass-nail-studded  trunk, 
preserve  those  which  may  become  useful  some  day  as  his¬ 
torical  documents. 
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Antiques  Abroad 

Pharaoh  arid  : Pocahontas 


By  Auto lycos 


/LONDON:  Many  overtures  are  said  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Soviet  committee  in  charge  of  the  Rus- 
\j  sian  crown  jewels  to  leading  dealers  in  precious 
stones  here  in  London.  Most  of  these  offers  come  in  an 
underground  way  from  Moscow.  But  very  few  diamond 
merchants  care  to  take  so  perilous  a  journey.  Among  other 
tempting  baits  comes  the  tale  of  a  celebrated  jewelled  fan, 
decorated  with  paintings  representing  the  palace  of  the 
Tsar  Alexander  I.,  which  was  destroyed  after  his  reign. 

The  price  put  upon 
this  is  £100,000. 

The  keepers  of 
the  treasure  of  the 
Romanoffs  are  well 
known,  under  the 
title  of  the  Crown 
Jewel  Committee. 

Begeshev  is  secre¬ 
tary.  There  are  Rot  ¬ 
ter  and  Bugutvig, 
and  Professor  F erst- 
man.  Womankind 
is  represen  ted  in  the 
person  of  Alexan¬ 
dra  Bovia;  M.  A. 

O.  Pruglamen  is 
their  jewel  expert, 
and  V.  E.  Soboieff 
is  the  head  of  the 
committee.  Any  en¬ 
terprising  readers 
who  desire  further 
informatio n  re- 
speding  the  imperi¬ 
al  fan  or  other  bar¬ 
gain  baubles  may  Fig.i  A  Console  Table  .  . 

.  .  ;  The  marble  top  and  narrow  proportions  make  this  table  eminently  suited  for  use  in  an  entrance  hall. 

communicate  with 

this  last  named  gentleman  at  Moscow. 


Recently  in  London  has  been  discovered  a  remark¬ 
able  example  of  the  work  of  James  Barry,  that  eccentric 
Irish  artist  who  was  born  at  Cork  in  1741.  Edmund  Burke 
was  his  patron  and  sent  him  to  Italy.  He  returned  in  1770 
to  England  and  became  a  Royal  Academimian  in  1773. 
There  is  no  pidure  by  Barry  in  the  National  Gallery,  Lon¬ 
don.  He  despised  money  and  lived  in  a  wretched  den  in 
Castle  Street  where  Burke  visited  him  and  cooked  a  steak 
while  Irish  Barry  ran  out  to  get  a  pint  of  porter.  Barry  is 
buried  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  near  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
He  was  an  erratic  genius,  but  truly  a  genius,  who  painted — 
on  a  forty-two  foot  canvas — a  series  of  scenes  in  Elysium 
with  the  portraits  of  great  personages.  I  hope  shortly  to 
present  my  readers  with  an  illustration  of  a  classic  pidure 
by  him,  never  before  photographed. 


For  some  reason  or  other  just  now,  slowly  filtering 
through  Paris  into  the  London  and  Amsterdam  markets, 
come  certain  French  and  Italian  pieces  of  ornate  furniture 
in  walnut  and  chestnut  richly  carved  and  gilded — termed 
console  tables.  Possibly  many  old  French  and  Italian  fami¬ 
lies  are  following  the  English  custom  and  are  turning  out 
some  of  their  treasures.  Most  of  the  examples  encountered 
display  carving  in  the  richest  taste  and  their  narrow  pro¬ 
portions  fit  them  for  use  in  a  vestibule  or  hall.  Their  mar¬ 
ble  tops  constitute  a 
notable  feature.  As 
an  instance  of  how 
prices  since  mid¬ 
nineteenth  century 
days  have  been 
steadily  on  the  up¬ 
ward  grade,  we  note 
that  the  example  of 
Genoese  workman¬ 
ship  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  (Fig. 
/)  was  purchased 
by  the  Vidoria  and 
Albert  Museu  m , 
where  it  is  now  held, 
for  the  sum  of  six¬ 
teen  pounds.  To¬ 
day  such  a  piece  as 
this  is  easily  worth 
many  times  that, 
for  its  lines  are  ex¬ 
cellent  and  its  pro¬ 
fusion  of  ornament 
is  marvellously  well 
kept  from  running 
riot.  It  represents 
very  nearly  the  maximum  of  lavish  decoration,  where 
one  false  note  would  add  a  touch  of  incongruity  that  might 
ruin  the  whole. 


The  great  discoveries  by  Lord  Carnarvon  are  setting  the 
archaeological  world  agog.  There  has  been  nothing  like  it 
since  the  early  days  of  Belzoni’s  Egyptian  discoveries  in 
the  infancy  of  antiquarian  research  in  Egypt.  Only  in  a 
dry  climate  could  such  wonderful  preservation  be  found. 
It  is  now  believed  that  the  newly  discovered  Tut-ankh- 
Amen,  the  Pharaoh  who  ruled  about  1350  b.c.  was  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression  and  of  the  time  of  Moses.  It  is  a 
lamentable  fad  that  the  treasures  which  should  be  given 
to  the  world  must  be  wretchedly  housed  in  the  already 
crammed  Cairo  Museum,  where  the  brilliance  and  color  of 
former  glorious  finds  are  ill  kept  in  dingy  surroundings. 

Four  alabaster  vases  carved  on  one  piece  just  removed 
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Fig.  2 — Joseph  Tayaneega 

This  great  Indian  captain  of  the  Six  Nations  was  familiarly  known  as  “The 
Brant.”  From  a  mezzotint,  by  J.  R.  Smith ,  after  Romney. 


from  the  tomb  contain  the  suggestion  of  the  perfume  that 
was  placed  there  three  and  a  half  millenniums  ago.  Musi¬ 
cal  instruments,  including  reed  pipes,  and  a  golden  fife 
have  come  up  from  the  tombs,  and  Pharaoh’s  fly-whisks 
with  horse  hair  and  ivory  handles  are  still  intacft. 

At  Luxor  American  archaeologists  discovered  at  the 
end  of  January  last  a  tattoed  Egyptian  princess,  four 
thousand  years  old,  believed  to  be  one  of  the  court  beauties 
of  the  first  Theban  dynasty,  21  <;o  b.c.  The  neck  and  bosom 
of  the  princess  are  delicately  tattooed  with  small  bluish 
symbols  emblematic  of  her  nobility  and  rank.  Present 
examination  seems  to  indicate  that  she  was  one  of  the 
ladies  of  the  Menthuhotep  dynasty. 

Simultaneously  with  this  latter  excavation,  under 
American  auspices,  going  on  in  Egypt,  occurs  the  search 
for  an  American  princess  at  Gravesend,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  near  London.  The  romantic  storv  of  the  Princess 
Pocahontas  has  often  been  told  but  the  exact  place  of  her 
interment  has  never  been  established.  Canon  Gedge,  the 
rebtor  of  Gravesend,  has  given  permission  to  Mr.  Edward 
Page  Gaston,  an  /American  archaeologist  resident  in  Lon¬ 
don,  to  reopen  some  old  graves  with  a  view  to  establishing 
their  identity,  and  if  possible  to  discover  the  lost  princess. 

The  daughter  “to  the  Mighty  Prince  Powhatan  Em- 
perour  Attanoughkoumouck,”  in  Virginia,  as  the  old  en¬ 
graving,  dated  1793,  styles  her  {Fig.  3)  was  wife  “to  the 
worshipful  John  Rolff.”  But  she  had  saved  the  life  of  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Smith,  one  of  the  earlier  settlers  of  Virginia  and 


had  married  him.  Learning  that  he  was  dead  she  married 
Rolff.  Then,  during  a  visit  to  England,  she  met  her  former 
husband  Captain  Smith  in  the  street;  and  the  shock  was  so 
great  she  died,  in  her  twenty-second  year.*  That  was  in 
1610.  The  ancient  parish  register  states  that  she  was 
buried  in  “ye  chancell”  of  St.  George’s  Church,  on  March 
21,  1616,  about  the  age  of  22.  The  burning  of  the  church 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  has  made  the 
whereabouts  of  her  remains  speculative. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  American  Indians  in  Eng¬ 
land,  I  cannot  pass  without  illustrating  the  fine  engraving 
by  J.  R.  Smith,  prince  of  English  mezzotint  engravers,  of 
a  portrait,  after  a  painting  by  Romney,  of  “Joseph  Taya¬ 
neega,  called  the  Brant,  Great  Captain  of  the  Six  Nations” 
to  quote  the  superscription  on  the  engraving. 

Romney,  who  painted  the  great  ladies  and  the  leading 
naval  and  military  men  of  his  day,  found  in  this  subject 
something  worthy  of  his  brush.  Together  with  the  old  por¬ 
trait  of  the  seventeenth  century  princess  it  stands  to  per¬ 
petuate  a  type  of  a  great  race  before  the  decadence  set  in.j 

*This  roman  tic  tale,  in  which  the  valued  Captain  John  Smith  is  made  to  appear 
as  a  kind  of  pre-Tennysonian  Enoch  Arden,  does  not  appear  in  any  history 
known  to  Antiques.  In  fa<5t,  many  reliable  historians  very  seriously  question 
whether  Pocahontas  ever  saw  Captain  John  Smith  until  the  time  of  her  visit  to 
England  as  the  wife  of  John  Rolff. 

The  tale  of  the  broken-hearted  Indian  princess  who  died  at  sight  of  an  old- 
time  lover,  is  probably  worth  printing  as  a  bit  of  gossip,  but  it  will  hardly  bear 
critical  scrutiny. — Ed. 

JThat  the  race  was  ever  as  great  as  it  has  been  cracked  up  to  be  seems  doubt¬ 
ful.  Yet  the  Indian  apparently  did  possess  strong  traits  of  simple  virtue  which 
uffered  in  contadt  with  the  white  man. — Ed. 


Fig.  3  —  Pocahontas 

Legend  has  it  that  she  died  of  a  broken  heart  through  longing  for  her  native 
Virginia. 
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The  Home  Market 

I’ he  Box  Boilet  zBMhirror 

By  Bondome 


TO  the  box  toilet  mirror  and  its  evolution  through 
various  types.,  writers  on  the  subject  of  antique 
furniture  devote  very  little  attention.  Yet  these 
miniature  chests  are  really  interesting  enough  to  be  worth, 
somewhere,  a  separate 
and  special  study.  A  few 
of  them  are  illustrated 
rather  casually  by  Mac- 
quoid  and  by  Cescinsky, 
and  there  is  a  page  of 
them  in  the  compendium 
of  Strange,  but  they  re¬ 
ceive  no  lengthy  discus¬ 
sion.  That  being  the  case, 

I  see  no  good  reason  why 
I  should  not  permit  my¬ 
self  the  luxury — such  as 
it  is — of  inventing  my 
own  theory  as  to  their 
evolution.  And  it  is  a 
simple  one  after  all. 

The  box  toilet  mirror 
appears  to  be  an  inter¬ 
mediate  step  between  the 
wall  mirror  hung  above  a 
dressing  table,  and  the 
modern  bureau  with  its 
expansive  glass,  capable 
of  reflecting  everything 
in  the  room  except  the 
hang  of  one’s  nether 
garments.  This  terrible 
bureau  eventually  won 
the  day.  But,  somewhere 
in  the  course  of  its  de¬ 
velopment,  appeared  such 
delightful  small  dressing 
tables  —  particularly  of 
Sheraton  design — as  I 
discussed  close  to  a  year 
ago,  and,  alternative  to 
them,  the  box  toilet  mir¬ 
ror  intended  to  be  placed 
on  an  already  established 
chest  of  drawers.  The 
box  toilet  mirror  consists’of  an  adjustable  glass,  supported 
by  two  uprights  which" rise  from  a  single  or  sometimes 
double  tier  of  drawers,1' which  stands  on  diminutive  feet. 
The  whole  thing  is  small  enough  to  occupy  no  great  part 
of  the  top  of  a  chest  of  drawers.  In  its  hey-day  it  served 
a  valuable  purpose  in  that  it  enabled  a  person,  while 
comfortably  seated,  to  bring  face  and  mirror  into  suffi¬ 
ciently  close  proximity  to  insure  a  delicately  exaCt  use  of 
cosmetics. 


The  importance  of  this  consideration  is  easily  over¬ 
looked.  Cescinsky  reminds  us  of  it  in  his  English  Furniture 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century ,  where  he  describes  the  bedroom 
furniture  of  the  latter  years  of  the  seventeen  hundreds. 

After  discussing  the  ward¬ 
robe,  the  tallboy,  and 
the  chest  of  drawers,  he 
takes  up  the  dressing 
table,  which  might  be 
either  one  of  two  kinds, 
“which  were  made  indis¬ 
criminately  for  the  use 
of  both  sexes.”  The  first 
was  the  contained  dress¬ 
ing  chest,  on  four  tap¬ 
ered  legs,  with  a  top 
fitted  sometimes  with  a 
disappearing  mirror, 
sometimes  with  a  fixed 
mirror,  and  supplied  with 
various  small  drawers 
and  compartments  for 
the  complicated  toilet 
apparatus  of  the  day. 
The  second  type  was  the 
small  box  mirror  on  a 
chest  of  drawers. 

“The  washstand,”  he 
continues,  “was  nearly 
always  a  very  insignifi¬ 
cant  piece  of  furniture, 
sometimes  made  to  stand 
in  a  corner,  and  cut  for  a 
basin  of  the  dimensions 
of  a  modern  salad  bowl. 
One  is  lost  in  wonder  as  to 
how  our  eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury  ancestors  managed 
to  keep  themselves  even 
decently  clean.  Perhaps 
the  custom  of  rouging 
and  powdering,  practised 
by  the  exquisites  of  both 
sexes,  added  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute.” 

This  conclusion  appears  to  be  the  inevitable  one.  Save 
the  surface  and  you  save  all,  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  a 
merely  modern  doctrine  invented  by  paint  manufacturers. 
Its  applicability-  to  human  needs  before  the  day  when  the 
soap  maker  unfolded  the  truth  that  cleanliness  is  next  to 
godliness,  is  increasingly  obvious.  The  box  mirror  afforded 
opportunity  for  self-scrutiny  by  candle  light.  Its  drawers 
contained  materials  for  supplying  facial  insufficiencies. 
The  box  mirror’s  usefulness  was,  towards  the  close  of  the 


Box  Toilet  Mirror  ( eighteenth  century) 

A  dainty  adjundt  to  a  cheSt  of  drawers.  As  the  bureau  of  yesteryear  declines  in  popu¬ 
larity  these  mirrors  become  increasingly  desirable. 


J.  S.  METCALFE 

Antiques,  Furniture 
Works  oj  <tArt)  8tc. 

COR.  FEDERAL  AND  NORTH 
STREETS 

SA  LEM,  MASS. 

ANTIQUES 

Historical  and  Old  Blue  (hina, 
Qlass ,  (up  Plates^ 
Ornaments,  £tc. 

MRS.  CLARENCE  A.  BROUWER 
260  Brow  Street, East  Providence,  R.I. 

Telephone ,  East  Providence  130-R 

ALSOP  <2#  BISSELL 

MAIN  STREET 

FARMINGTON,  CONN. 

“A  quaint  shop  full  of  quaint 
old  things." 

On  view  at  all  times ,  a  large 
collection  of  fine 

HOOKED  RUGS 

in  a  great  variety  of  colors 
and  designs. 

Dealers  alive  to  the  increased 
interest  in  hooked  rugs  and  the 
expanding  market  will  write  for 
my  list  at  once  or  ask  me  to  ship 
on  approval. 

A  few  very  choice  rugs  for  collector  s 
trade  only. 

L.  DAVID 

147  Charles  Street,  Boston 


eighteenth  century,  supplemented  by  that  of  the  cheval 
glass  or  Psyche  mirror  which  was  introduced  from  France. 
This  enabled  the  fastidious  person  to  view  himself  from 
top  to  toe.  Why  this  eminently  practical  arrangement  of  a 
small  mirror  for  the  table  and  a  large  one  conveniently 
placed  for  full-length  use,  should  have  yielded  to  the  huge 
glass-surmounted  bureau,  is  beyond  present  comprehen¬ 
sion.  It  is,  happily,  now  passing.  If  the  fad:  is  due  to  a 
widely  revived  use  of  cosmetics,  the  practice  deserves  at 
least  one  credit  mark. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  box  mirror,  it  appears  to 
have  flourished  from  fairly  early  in  the  eighteenth  century 
to  its  conclusion.  I  have  recently  seen  in  the  same  shop  a 
very  nice  little  affair  of  walnut  with  a  charadleristic  Oueen 
Anne  curve  to  the  mirror  top,  and  a  delightful  Sheraton 
example  with  shield-shaped  mirror.  The  interesting  example 
illustrated  bears  earmarks  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  There  are  Dutch  indications  in  the  bombe  con¬ 
tour  of  the  box,  and  the  mirror  supports,  together  with  the 
mirror  frame,  bespeak  a  substantial  early  Georgian  excel¬ 
lence.  This  is  further  substantiated  by  engraved  brasses  of 
a  delicacy  that  becomes  rarer  as  time  progresses. 

Antiques  in  Lebture  and  Exhibition 

Antiques  will  gladly  publish  advance  information  of  lectures  and  exhibitions  in 
the  field  of  its  particular  interest.  Notice  of  such  events  should  reach  the  editorial 
office ,  if  possible ,  three  weeks  in  advance  of  their  scheduled  occurrence. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Boston,  Mass. 

The  Boston  Public  Library: — 

March  rg-2f — American  and  Continental  Stamps — Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Boston  Philatelic  Society  Inc. 

The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts: — 

March  8-2Q — Works  by  Boston  painters  and  sculptors.  The 
Copley  Society  of  Boston. 

Women's  City  Club: — 

March  i-fii — Silhouette  Colledfion  of  Alice  Van  Leer 
Carrick. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Wadsworth  Atheneum: — 

February  2j- April  / — Early  American  pewter. 

Newport,  R.  I. 

Cushing  Memorial ,  Art  Association  of  Newport: — 

March  ip-21 — Chinese  works  of  art,  furniture,  embroideries, 
etc. 

_ _  - 

Questions  and  Answers 

Questions  for  answer  in  this  column  should  be  written  clearly  on  one  side  of  the  » 
paper  only ,  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  Queries  Editor. 

All  descriptions  of  objects  needing  classification  or  attribution  should  include 
exact  details  of  size,  color,  material,  and  derivation ,  and  should,  if  possible,  be  ac-  I 
companied  by  photographs.  All  proper  names  quoted  should  be  printed  in  capttal 
letters  to  facilitate  identification. 

Answers  by  mail  cannot  be  undertaken,  but  photographs  and  other  illustrative 
material  needed  for  identification  will  be  returned  when  stamps  are  supplied. 

Attempts  at  valuation  Antiques  considers  outside  its  province. 

58.  R.  D.  C.,  Texas,  asks  for  date  of  candlesticks,  sketch  enclosed,  maker’s 

mark,  A.  M.  Nicht,  7453- 

The  maker  of  these  candlesticks  cannot  be  traced.  From  the  style, 
however,  they  may  probably  be  dated  between  1810  and  1820.  In  Brad¬ 
bury’s  History  of  Sheffield  Plate,  there  is  an  illustration  of  a  candlestick, 
with  a  very  similar  base,  dated  1816;  and  in  Hayden’s  Chats  on  Old  Shef¬ 
field  Plate  there  is  a  similar  one  dated  1820.  Perhaps  some  reader  may  be 
able  to  give  information  as  to  A.  M.  Nicht. 

59.  R.  S.  B.,  Pennsylvania.  Date  and  maker  of  IVistar  s  Balsam  medicine  bottle,  j 

Mr.  Benjamin  A.  Jackson  of  Providence  writes  that  “the  Wistar  bottle 
contained  a  proprietary  medicine  (patent  medicine  so-called)  first  manu¬ 
factured  by  Isaac  Butts  in  1844,  and  registered  at  that  time  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  New  York.  The  bottle  referred  to  is  one  of  an  early  type,  made  in  J 
a  hand  mold.  The  bottle  now  in  use  is  a  round,  machine-made  one.” 
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r.  i :z 7 :e  #  co. 

Booksellers  and  appraisers 

{Book  Auctioneers  for  Over  Forty  Years) 

3  HAMILTON  PLACE,  ROOMS  214-216 

BOSTON 

Specialists  in  Early  Western  Travels  and  Voyages,  Indian 
History,  American  Revolution,  Naval  History  and 
Biography,  South  Sea  Voyages,  Whaling, 

Early  New  England  Town  Histories 
and  Genealogies,  etc. 

Large  or  small  lots  of  books  purchased for  cash. 
Appraisals  made  for  probate,  income  tax  or  insurance. 

William  K.  MacKay  Company 

zAudtioneers  &  appraisers 

NOW  PERMANENTLY  LOCATED  AT 

7  BOSWORTH  STREET,  BOSTON 

(One  minute  from  Park  St.)  Telephone,  Congress  1593 

QolleBions  of  ^Antiques  and  all  kinds  ofhousehol 
furnishings  solicited  for  sale  at  auction  or  bought 
outright  for  cash.  Catalogue  sales  a  special¬ 
ty.  Appraisals  for  inheritance  tax, 
insurance,  and  other  purposes. 

Some  choice  antiques  always  on  exhibition  and  for  sale 

BRASSES 

for 

Old  Furniture 

Our  reproductions  are  mot:  carefully  made. 
We  specialize  in  matching  and  repairing 
old  brasses  under  old  time  processes. 
Samples  sent.  Prices  moderate. 

Correspondence  invited 

A.  H.  EATON,  Collinsville,  Qonn. 

SOUTH  SUDBURY 

ANTIQUE  SHOP 

Boston-New  York  State  Road 
20  miles  west  of  Boston 

SOMETHING  FOR 

MUSEUM  ::  DEALER  ::  COLLECTOR 

Just  as  released  by 

Some  Old  New  England  Family 


60.  M.  C.,  Massachusetts,  sends  photo¬ 

graphs  of  a  glass  plate  and  a  bottle, 
here  illustrated.  The  former  is  twelve 
inches  across  and  bears  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  old  State  House  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  latter  stands  fourteen 
and  three-fourths  inches  high,  in¬ 
cluding  the  stopper.  Presumably  it 
represents  Bunker  Hill  Monument. 
The  query  concerns  the  date  and 
place  of  manufacture  of  these  pieces 
of  glass. 

For  some  reason,  unknown,  the 
bottle  here  illustrated  appears  in 
Walbridge’s  American  Bottles  as  the 
“Baltimore  Monument.”  It  is  more 
reasonable  to  assume  that  its  affilia¬ 
tions  are  with  Bunker  Hill.  That, 
however,  does  not  imply  manufac¬ 
ture  at  Sandwich,  nor  does  it  pre¬ 
clude  that  possibility.  As  for  the 
plate,  its  border  and  the  character  of 
the  design  and  lettering  both  imply 
late  production,  certainly  not  earlier 
than  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of 
1876,  and  probably  a  number  of 
years  subsequent  to  that  event. 
Perhaps  some  reader  will  be  able  to 
supply  exaCt  information  on  the 
points  raised. 

61.  E.  C.,  New  York,  asks  for  information 

about  a  grandfather  clock  marked 
Reuben  Tower,  Hingham,  Mass. 

Reuben  Tower  made  clocks  at 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  at  Hingham, 
Mass.,  from  1813  to  1820.  (Moore, 
The  Old  Clock  Book.) 


62.  S.  M.  S.,  New  Jersey,  asks  for  informa¬ 
tion  concerning: 

(a)  A  teapot  marked  James  Dixon 
&  Sons  Sheffield,  followed  by 
several  numerals. 

(b)  Age  of  a  silver  basket  manufac¬ 
tured  by  William  Gough  of  Bir¬ 
mingham  for  J.  &  I.  Cox  of  New 
York. 

(r)  Age  of  silver  cup  marked  B.  C. 
Frobisher. 

(a)  The  firm  of  James  Dixon  &  Sons,  makers  of  Sheffield  and  silver  plate, 
was  founded  in  1804  by  James  Dixon.  At  first  trading  under  the  name  of  Dixon 
and  Smith,  in  1830  the  firm  became  Dixon  &  Son,  and  in  1833  James  Dixon 
&  Sons,  which  is  their  mark  today,  together  with  a  trumpet  and  banner.  The 
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Th  e  Witch  House 

At  Salem,  AC  ass. 

A  shabby  shop  filled  with  treasures  for 
the  collector  in  search  of  anything  old. 

Grace  Atkinson,  F 'rop . 

Open  afternoons  and  by  appointment. 

When  in  fos  Angeles,  California 

M.  A.  Loose’s  Antique  Shop 

At  2904-06  Los  Feliz  Boulevard 

Mail  address,  Lock  Box  6,  Glendale,  California  Telephone,  Lincoln  2828 

Welcomes  "Visitors ,  Collectors,  ‘’Dealers 

EXPERT  RE-FINISHING,  REPAIRING  AND  DECORATING 

On  the  Main  Highway  between  Hollywood  and  Pasadena 

HUSTON’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

American  Furniture ,  Few  ter 
Fr  asses,  flocks 

321  SOUTH  ELEVENTH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 

faces  Ob  jets  d'  Air  t 

iHme.  ®ounsion 

English,  French  and  American  Antiques 


numerals  refer  to  the  manufacturers’  descriptive  number.  (Brad¬ 
bury,  History  of  Sheffield  Plate.) 

(b)  William  Gough  manufactured  Sheffield  plate  at  11  Parade  Street, 
Birmingham,  from  1841  to  1850.  (Veitch,  Sheffield  Plate.) 

(c)  B.  C.  Frobisher  was  the  mark  used  by  Benjamin  C.  Frobisher  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  1792-1862,  silversmith.  In  the  Arlington  Street  Church,  Boston, 
there  is  a  silver  dish  made  by  Frobisher,  which  is  illustrated  on  Plate 
XXX  of  Jones’  The  Old  Silver  of  Atnerican  Churches. 

63.  A  Subscriber — Vermont ,  asks  for  a  clear  description  of  Leeds  ware  and  for 

reference  to  authorities  illustrating  it.  Further  query  is  as  to  whether 
Leeds  decoration  is  always  raised  and  in  color. 

It  seems  very  difficult  to  discover  a  satisfactory  description  of  any 
type  of  pottery  which  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  identification.  Mrs.  Hudson 
Moore,  in  The  Old  China  Book,  discussed  Leeds  Ware,  emphasizing  the 
greenish  color  of  the  glaze,  yet  much  Leeds  ware  was  produced  in  a 
decidedly  creamy  tint.  Rhead’s  Earthenware  Collector  has  a  number  of 
interesting  pictures  of  Leeds  ware,  some  of  which  are  very  charmingly 
decorated  with  color.  A  very  good  book  on  English  earthenware,  in  general, 
by  Sir  Arthur  A.  Church, is  published  as  a  handbook  of  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  Here,  again,  occur  illustrations  of  Leeds  ware  which  in¬ 
dicate  a  considerable  variety  of  appearance  and  treatment. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Leeds  pottery  is  not  the  product  of  a  single 
factory,  but  of  a  number  of  factories,  yet  there  are  certain  similarities 
among  all  these  products  which  an  expert  can  deteCt.  The  surest  way  of 
identifying  pottery  or  porcelain  is  to  become  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  its  finish  through  careful  study  and  touch  contact  with  authentic 
examples. 

64.  A.  L.  L.,  Massachusetts,  asks  concerning  tambour  desk  in  Hepplewhite 

style,  here  illustrated.  Total  height,  43 J2  inches;  width,  36  inches.  Ma¬ 
terial,  mahogany  with  inlay. 

This  type  of  desk,  oddly  enough,  is  one  that  we  associate  rather  with 
the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth  century  than  with  the  period  of  Hepple- 
white’s  activity  in  England.  The  example  shown,  in  so  far  as  may  be 
judged  from  the  picture,  is  fairly  typical  in  general  appearance,  though 
bookcase  tops  sometimes  occur  with  such  desks.  The  pilaster  strips  on 
the  upper  part  of  these  pieces  are,  not  infrequently,  inlaid  to  suggest 
Doric  half  columns. 

In  the  present  instance  the  treatment  appears  to  be  quite  simple.  As 
to  relative  merit  and  certitude  of  age,  conclusion  on  the  basis  of  a  pho¬ 
tograph  is  impossible. 


58  (garden  Street  Hartford,  Conn. 

I  F  Y  O  U  WAN  T 

Early  American  Glass,  Old  Pewter,  Old  Lamps  and  Candlesticks,  Mirrors, 
Chelsea  Dishes,  Staffordshire,  Early  Glazed  Pottery,  Salt  Glazed  Pottery,  Old 
Time  Furniture,  Bottles,  Flasks,  Brass  and  Copper  Kettles, Old  Cooking  Utensils, 
Currier  and  Ives  Prints,  Miniatures,  Jewelry,  Old  Bowls,  Ivories,  Silver, 
Sheffield  Plate,  Candelabra.  Call  or  Write 

S.  ELIZABETH  YORK — "Che  Francis  Nye  House 

MARION  ROAD,  MATTAPOISETT,  MASS. 

On  Main  Road  to  Cape  Cod. 

Ahip  L^Todels  //istorical  £hintz 

EARLY  AMERICAN 

Fa  inti  tigs,  Frints  and  Fottery  A 

RENWICK  C.  HURRY 

6  West  28th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Telephone:  Madison  Square  3236 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  LINEN  WHEEL 

Of  Special  Interest 

Sheraton  bureaus,  swell  and  straight  front;  beautiful  curly 
maple,  carved  four-po£t  beds;  Dutch  table,  tavern  table; 
Windsor  chairs,  secretaries,  £s?  many  other  interesting  things. 

C.  A.  MACALISTER,  Hillsboro ,  N.  //. 


Stencilling  by  theOriginal  Process 

Antique  Painted  and  Stencilled  Furni¬ 
ture  refinished  with  the  Old-Time  mel¬ 
lowed  Color  and  delicate  Shading 

ESTHER  STEVENS  FRASER 


64  Dunster  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Auction  Notes 


CALENDAR 

(Sales  to  be  held  at  galleries  unless  otherwise  noted) 


NEW  YORK: 

February  28,  March  /  and  2 
afternoons  and  evenings 
March  3,  6 ,  7,  and  8 
afternoons  and  evenings 
March  7 

evening 
March  9 

afternoon 
March  13 
evening 
March  14 
evening 


The  American  Art  Galleries,  30  East  57th  St. 
The  library  and  print  collection  of  the  late  C.  S. 
Bennet.  View  commences  February  24. 

The  artistic  and  literary  property  of  the  late  Enrico 
Caruso.  View  from  February  28. 

Paintings  from  the  collection  of  the  late  P.  A. 
Valentine.  View  from  February  28. 

Bronzes,  porcelains  etc.  from  the  late  P.  A.  Valen¬ 
tine  collection.  View  from  February  28. 

Collection  of  Currier  and  Ives  lithographs.  View 
from  March  10. 

Broadsides,  drawings,  engravings,  etc.  from  the 
collection  of  George  L.  Goodman.  View  from 
March  10. 


March  19,  and  20 
afternoons 

March  21 

afternoon 

March  22,  23,  and  24 
afternoons 
March  24 

afternoon 
March  26 ,  and  27 
afternoons  and  evenings 
March  23,  28 ,  and  29 
afternoons  and  evenings 
April  4 ,  3,  6,  and  7 
afternoons  and  evening 
April  5 


Chinese  porcelains,  jades,  miniatures,  etc.  from  the 
collections  of  the  late  Henry  Sampson  and  S.  B. 
Schlesinger.  View  from  March  13. 

China,  lacquer,  bronzes,  silver,  textiles,  etc.  View 
from  March  13. 

Furnitu’-e,  ironwork,  fabrics,  etc.,  from  the  col¬ 
lection  of  Joseph  Babissi.  View  from  March  13. 
Chinese  and  oriental  rugs.  View  from  March  13. 

Natural  history  library  of  the  late  John  Lewis 
Childs.  View  from  March  22. 

Japanese  prints,  textiles,  screens,  books,  etc.  of  the 
late  Dr.  Arthur  W.  Dow.  View  from  March  23. 
The  William  Salomon  collection  of  paintings, 
furniture,  textiles,  etc.  View  from  March  21. 


2? lue  Hen  Antique  Shop 

MRS.  PERRY  D.  THOMPSON 

Harrison  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Open  afternoons  from  2  until  4.  Other  hours  by  appointment 
Telephone,  Lowell  2380 


H.  SACKS  SONS 

62-64  Harvard  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

TELEPHONE,  BROOKLINE  865 

Antique  Furniture  ?  for  ass 

<l Antiques  ‘Restored 


CLARENCE  H.  ALLEN 

Selected  Antiques 

338  Qumberland <sAve.,  Portland,  Maine 
Staffordshire  Figures  &?  Printed  JV ares 


March  i-io 
daily 

March  4-1 7 
daily 

March  3,  and  6 
evenings 
March  6,  and  7 
afternoons 
March  8,  and  9 
afternoons  and  evenings 
March  10 

afternoon 
March  12,  and  73 
afternoons 
March  14 ,  and  13 
afternoons 
March  16 ,  and  77 
afternoons 

March  19 ,  20,  and  21 
afternoons 
March  22 ,  and  23 
afternoons  and  evenings 
March  24 

afternoon 
March  26,  and  2y 
afternoons 


The  Anderson  Galleries,  Park  Ave.  at  59th  St. 
Exhibition  of  paintings  by  Miss  Andree  Moch. 

Exhibition  of  paintings  by  Miss  Katharine  Whit- 
marsh. 

Collecftion  of  books  from  various  libraries. 

Collecftion  of  edged  weapons  and  firearms. 

Collecftion  of  books  relating  to  early  West,  general 
Americana  and  law  volumes. 

Early  American  furniture  from  the  Bernard  Glick 
collecftion. 

Library  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Vories. 

Autograph  collecftion  of  Mr.  James  S.  Mclver. 

Collecftion  of  French  furniture,  stained  glass, 
decorative  textiles,  etc. 

Library  of  the  late  John  W.  Tilton. 

Paintings  and  objets  d’art  of  the  modern  school. 

The  H.  Ephraim  Benguiat  collecftion  of  art  objecfts. 

Collecftion  of  books  by  contemporary  authors. 


^T'HE  sale  of  early  American  glassware  from  the  Herbert 
Lawton  collection,  held  at  the  American  Art  Galleries  the 
first  of  February,  brought  some  surprisingly  high  prices.  The 
rare  three-seCtion-mold  glass  went  comparatively  low,  but 
the  result  was,  in  most  cases,  a  record  for  early  glass.  We  illus¬ 
trate  three  pitchers  which  averaged  over  $158  apiece. 


Tall  Candlesticks  of  Sheffield  Plate,  Silver 
Serving  Dishes  and  Choice  Old  China 

JHtss  5-  JWcCanti 

Formerly  Wailes 

866  North  Howard  Street  Baltimore,  Maryland 


SIDNEY  K.  POWELL 


The  Quaintest  ^Antique  Shop  in  SNfw  Tort [  City 
Hooked  Rugs,  Furniture,  Mirrors,  China 
Early  Glass  and  Silver 


17  East  Eighth  Street 


Fete-phone 
Stuyvesant  4804 


ANDERSON  and  RUFLE 


•^Antique  &f  'Period  Furniture 

Restoring  of  Antiques  a  Specialty 
Repairing  C?  Upholstering.  Old  Beds 
fitted  with  box  springs  £s?  mattresses 

30  Boylston  St.  (uJlTffso)  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Large  assortment  of 

Historical  and  Conventional  Glass  Cup  Plates 
Bottles,  China,  Linen,  and  Fine  Furniture 


No.  297  No.  287  No.  299 


For  Anything  Old,  Visit  or  W rite 

The  Antique  Shop  of  MRS.  M.  B.  COOKEROW 

265  King  Street,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

The  Handicraft  Shop  of  Olivia 

Olivia  Linens;  Old  Sampler  Designs;  Cross-Stitch 
Patterns;  Footstool  Tops;  Applique  Patchwork,  cut 
and  bailed,  or  finished;  Old  and  new  Hooked  and 
Braided  Rugs;  Tufted  and  knotted  Bedspreads;  Hand 
woven  Rugs,  Scarfs,  Bags,  Pillows,  Etc. 

Antique  Furniture  and  Glass 

Jltra.  li.  SI.  Vernon,  12  We st  Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Send  references  for  goods  on  approval.  ( Boston  Post  Road } 
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WILLIAM  W.  SPRAGUE 

M.  S.  SIMCOE,  Successor 

„  '  21  BROMFIELD  STREET,  BOSTON 

O'  \  We  decorate  chairs  and  trays , 

•  regild  mirrors,  paint  dials  and 

glass panels for  clocks  and  mirrors 

Mallory’s  Antique  Shop 

1125  Qhapel  Street, Pfew  Haven,  (form. 

Antique  Furniture,  Old  China,  Silver,  Pewter,  Brass  Goods 

All  kinds  Colonial  Relics,  Embroideries,  Laces, 

Jewelry,  Gowns,  Bonnets,  etc. 

All  of  our  Goods  Guaranteed  Genuinely  old 

Jtellte  Sprague  Uocfetoooli 

~AKJ IQ  U£S 

zAll  Kyjuls  V ought  and  Sold 

9  Westport  Avenue  GojJY?/w)>  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Telephone,  Norwalk  84s 

COLONIAL  HOUSE  open  all  the  year  round 

William  B.  McCarthy 

i^ues 

30  Hollis  Street,  Boston 
Telephone ,  Beach  4517 

“TF  a  man  can  write  a  better  book  or  make  a  better 
mouse-trap  than  his  neighbor,  though  he  build 
his  house  in  the  woods,  the  world  will  make  a  beaten 
path  to  his  door.” — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

F.  C.  POOLE,  <1 Antiques 

BOND'S  HILL,  GLOUCESTER,  MASS. 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTION 

A.  WILLIAMS 

62  Ossining  Road,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y.  Telephone  21 1  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

Reproductions  and  Special  Retail  W ork 

Antique  Furniture  Bought,  Sold,  and  Restored 

NOTHING  RESTORED  UNTIL  SOLD 

Goulding’s  Antique  Shop 

SOUTH  SUDBURY,  MASS. 

dfire  dfew  England  Antiques 

Concord  Road  —  One-half  Mile  off  State  Road 

IV e  invite  collectors  and  those  interested  in  antiques 
with  a  view  to  furnishing  the  home  to  visit  our  Charles 
Street  Store.  They  will  find  an  especially  large  as¬ 
sortment  of  glass,  besides  furniture,  ship  models ,  prints , 
and  paintings. 

THE  MAINE  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

42  CHARLES  STREET,  BOSTON 

BANJO-CLOCK  MOVEMENTS 

and  \ Parts  for  fop  airs 

Perfect  Reproductions  of  the  Famous  Simon  Willard 
Movemen  ts 

G.  R.  S.  KILLAM,  Pawtucket ,  phode  Island 

PERSONALLY  ACQUIRED  ANTIQUES 

From  the  Early  Settlements  of  New  England 

Furniture,  China,  Glass,  Cup-plates,  Lamps,  Candlesticks 
Flasks,  Pitchers,  Jugs,  Homespun  Coverlets 
Copperplate  Chintzes 

E.  A.  WIGGIN 

350  State  Street  He,tfS£gham  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

JOS.  E.  DORAN,  Antiques 

SMITH’S  FERRY,  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 

Main  Highway  between  Holyoke  and  Northampton  Phone,  Holyoke  824 

Specials — Pair  Hepplewhite  shield  back  chairs.  Small  block  front 
bureau  and  butterfly-table  in  original  condition.  Highboys,  desks,  tables 
and  chairs  in  great  variety,  and  many  choice  pieces  to  select  from. 

Fine  line  of  bottles,  lamps,  glassware,  etc.  Photos  sent  on  request. 

1  'L  Old6  Quriosity  Shop 

(Occupies  an  entire  building) 

Genuine  Antiques,  Old  Glass,  China,  Shawls 
and  Rugs,  Pottery,  Furniture 

Special  attention  given  to  Mail  Orders.  Drawings  submitted.  Open  year  round 

John  C. Graham,  17 Lynde Street, Salem, Mass. 

Telephone  Connection 

FRANK  GARDNER  HALE 

JEWELRY  ENAMELS 

The  Studio  Shop 

Fine  Old  Furniture,  China,  Pewter,  Glass,  Silver,  and  Many  Other  Things 
Designs  and  Estimates  given  for  the  resetting  of  old  jewelry 

2  PARK  SQUARE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

‘ Telephone ,  Dewey  1522M 

Antique  Paintings  Restored  %  artlstsQhose 

2  0  European  train¬ 

ing  and  American  experience  place  them  among  the  foremost 
workers  in  this  line.  No  painting  too  torn,  marred,  or  flaked  to 
restore.  Estimates  furnished  at  the  c't'TTTKT/N 

most  moderate  prices  for  the  grade  ^  .  ‘N  DlUL21v2 

of  work.  Ref erences  furnished.  78  W.  55th  Street  New  1  ork  City 

INTERESTING  PIECES  o/MERIT 

OIRETCHER  TABLE,  once  the  property  of  William  Standish,  grandson  of 
O  Myles  Standish,  who  moved  from  Plymouth  and  settled  at  Pembroke, 
Mass.  Maple  double  chest  of  drawers,  high  chests  of  drawers  in  maple,  maple 
highboy  old  brasses,  mahogany  swell-front  bureau  old  brasses,  rare  paneled 
cupboards,  mirrors,  old  paintings,  duck-foot  tables  in  maple,  broken  arch,  cut¬ 
out  ends  and  over-hang  ends,  also  one  with  square  ends,  pewter,  etc. 

\/f  T7  T  \J  T  W  Pi  D  T?  T?  TA  7°°  WASHINGTON  STREET 

1V1  L,  V  1  IN  JJ .  K  JA  LL  D  south  braintree,  mass. 

Cf/ass,  Trass  &(fhina,  (folonial & (Antique  Furniture 

je  ffloljatofe  Antique  is>f)op 

P.  J.  DEMPSEY,  Proprietor 

Spring  Street,  Williamklown,  VXCass. 
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Also  a 


very  large 


mber 


mi 


zMn  Unusual Qollection  o 

CLOCKS 

Banjo, 

Lyre,  Shelf, 
and  Mirror 

exam-pies  of  the 
work  of 

Currier,  Wood, 
The  Willards, 
Terry 

and  others 


MIRRORS 

of  various  periods 
and  designs 

Wilbur  H.  Haggett 


Six  North  Street,  Salem ,  ^Massachusetts 


I  BUY  AND  SELL 

N.  CURRIER  and 
CURRIER  IVES  PRINTS 

9 

CLIPPER  SHIPS 
NAVAL 
WHALING 
MEXICAN  WAR 
CIVIL  WAR 
HISTORIC  SCENES 
VIEWS  OF  AMERICAN  CITIES 
AMERICAN  RURAL  SCENES 
SPORTING  AND  CAMPING 
FISHING  —  HUNTING  —  SHOOTING 
AMERICAN  HOME  LIFE 
PRAIRIE  AND  WESTERN  LIFE 


Send  list  of  your  wants  State  size  and  title 

9 

Also  Pay  Best  Prices  for  Any  of  the  Above 
Send  list  of  what  you  have  with  details  of 
condition  and  price. 

FRED  j/PETERS 

384-6  Broadway  (M^mzjy  Hill), Flushing,  L.I. 

Telephone,  Flushing  0554-W 


ti^YCemories 

The  days  of  old  tho’  time  has  reft 

The  dazzling  splendor  which  they  cast 
Yet  many  a  memory  still  is  left 
To  shadow  forth  the  past. 


\X  7"E*have  recently  secured  many  fine  remind- 
*  *  ers  of  the  splendors  of  the  pa£t.  Amongst 
them  are: 

TWO  FINE  SHERATON  SOFAS 
BLOCK  FRONT  SECRETARY 
BLOCK  FRONT  BUREAU 
KNEE  HOLE  DESK 
EIGHT  CHIPPENDALE  CHAIRS  (set) 
SATINWOOD  FRONT  BUREAU 
FIVE  HEPPLEWHITE  AND  SHERATON  SECRETARIES 
HEPPLEWHITE  SIDEBOARD,  etc.,  etc. 

Most  of  the  above  are  in  fine  original  condition. 
We  also  have  a  very  large  collection  of  early 
New  England  antique  pieces  in  pine,  maple  and 
walnut. 

Make  known  your  wants  to  us  and  buy  while 
they  can  be  had. 

Boston  Antique  Shop 

59  BEACON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

tV e  also  buy  rare  items.  Phone  Haymarket  0259 


BERNSTEIN 

205  WESTPORT  AVE.,  NORWALK,  CONN. 
(On  the  Boston  Post  Road ) 


My  policy  is  to  carry  only  the  beSt.  I  do  not  deal  in  reproduc¬ 
tions  or  reconStruCtions,or  Empire  or  Victorian  pieces.  My  concern  is 
with  authentic  examples  of  the  early  American  and  Georgian  periods. 


THERE  is  a  beauty  of  simplicity  and  an  architectural 
strength  in  the  beSt  work  of  the  early  American  silversmiths. 
Their  products  constitute  a  valuable  addition  to  any 
collection. 

The  pieces  illustrated  here  are  by  well-known  New  York  silver¬ 
smiths  of  the  1 8th  century.  They  represent  the  beSt  effort  of  the 
time.  The  candlesticks  are  the  work  of  Myer  Myers  (77^7-/7510); 
the  flagon  of  Daniel  Van  Voorhis  and  Son,  who  were  in  New  York 
from  1787  to  1797. 

ON  VIEW  ALSO  IS  A  LARGE  COLLECTION 
OF  FURNITURE 
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‘Gifts  that 
Last” 


STOWELLS 


Order  by 
Mail 


“<±Appeal  to  the  Great  Spirit  ’ 

In  dian  Book  Ends,  $  i  2.50  per  pair 


A  splendid  gift.  Size  5J/2  inches,  $12.50  per  pair. 

Bronze  finish.  Sold  exclusively  by  A.  Stowell  £5?  Co. 
Other  Book  Ends  $2.50  to  $25.00 


1822 


24  Winter  St.,  Boston 
Jewelers  for  100  years 
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Old  YJiolins  for 
Young  <l VtCusicians 

NO  greater  mistake  can 
be  made  than  that  of 
starting  a  young  vio¬ 
linist  with  an  interior 
instrument,  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  it  will  do  well 
enough  for  a  begin¬ 
ning. 

TaSte  is  formed  from  the 

outset  and  depends  largely  on  the 
quality  of  the  hrSt  instrument  used. 
Yet  quality  need  not  imply  excessive  ex¬ 
penditure.  Our  catalogue  liSts  excel¬ 
lent  violins,  mellowed  by  a  century’s 
use,  as  low  as  $50. 

Write  us  of  your  requirements. 

LYON  £?  HEALY 

62-95  JACKSON  BOULEVARD 

CHICAGO 


Dorothy  O.  Sc hub art 

INCORPORATED 

145  Fifth  Avenue 
Pelham,  N.  Y. 

‘Telephones 

PELHAM  2002  PELHAM  4808 

? 

Surly  «. American  <tAntiques 

W I N DSO R  ARMCHAI R 

wi  th  writing  arm 

of  verified  origin 

An  U  nusual  Piece  of 

WISTARBERG 

? 

{Half  an  hour  from  New  York  City  by  motor  or  via  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  will  bring  you  in  touch  with  a 
large  collection  of  the  best  examples  of  authentic  early  American  An¬ 
tiques  at  reasonable  prices.) 


397  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


GINSBURG  &  LEVY 

‘The  Colony  Shop 


OUR  third  door  is  devoted  entirely  to 
American  antiques.  Elsewhere  in 
our  building  will  be  found  original  an¬ 
tiques — from  the  Renaissance  to  early 
Empire  and  Duncan  Phyfe. 


FINE  AMERICAN  SHEARER  SIDEBOARD  ::  PEAR  WOOD 
In  splendid  condition  and  finish;  old  brasses 
{Length,  67"  Depth,  28"  Height, 38^2") 

AN  UNUSUAL  PAIR  OF  MAHOGANY  KNIFE  URNS 
Original  interior  fittings  {Base,  9";  Height,  28")  About  IJ90 


EDITH  RAND  +  ANTIQUES 

EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE 

1 6 1  West  72ND  Street,  New  York  City  Telephone ,  Columbus  8585 

Formerly  Amsterdam  Shops 


SPRUNG  will  soon  be  here  and  this  is  a  good  time  to  consider  wall  papers  and 
chintzes.  We  have  samples  of  these  which  are  reproductions 
of  the  old  Colonial  designs. 


GENUINE  OLD  VIOLINS,  VIOLAS,  CELLOS 

Originals  and  Qopies  of  the  Old  dJYCasters 

MUSICIANS  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

218  TREMONT  STREET  AND  60  LAGRANGE  STREET 


WALLACE  NUTTING 

Framingham  Centre,  Massachusetts 


lY/TR.  NUTTING  will  buy  the  following  articles: 

A  cradle  with  oak  frame  and  vertical  sides 
(not  splayed)  and  with  spindles  around  the  hood; 
early,  fancifully  designed  iron  latches  (simple 
ones  not  wanted);  rare  early  hinges  (not  H  or 
HL  but  butterfly  or  scrolled  hinges);  a  handsome 


oak  che^fc  of  drawers  (not  a  plain  one);  a  New 
England  dresser  with  the  original  cornice;  a  desk 
box  on  frame,  sometimes  called  a  little  cheCt-on- 
lrame;slate  top  table  with  wooden  edge  and  veneer 
around  the  slate;  a  three-drawer  Hadley  cheCt;  a 
Brewster  chair;  a  court  cupboard.  All  American. 


The  Wallace  Nutting  Collection  is  open  for  the  free  inspection  of  the  public  at  Framingham  Centre , 
Massachusetts,  24  Vernon  Street ,  every  week  day.  '-There  is  nothing  for  sale. 


U 


The  Stepping  Stone ” 


Three-part  Mahogany  Dining  Table, 
Large  Refecftory  Tables,  Scalloped  Top 
Mahogany  Tea  Table,  Gate-leg  Tables, 
Hepplewhite  Tea  Table,  Windsor  Tables, 
Sewing  Tables,  Small  Cherry  Lowboy, 
Cherry  Queen  Anne  Desk,  Hepplewhite 


Known  from  coaSl  to  coaft  for  its  hospitality  to  lovers  of  antiques. 
You  exclaim  at  the  charm  of  the  house  and  its  setting  for  the 
quaint  and  lovely  things  within. 

Glass,  Lowestoft  China,  Sandwich 
Candlesticks,  Lamps,  Prism  Lamps, 
Pewter,  Rare  Old  Silver  Tea  Set. 

Marie  Gouin  Armstrong 

277  Elm  Street, West  Haven,  Conn. 

7  minutes  from  New  Haven  Station 


Compass  Desk,  Cherry  Dutch  Desk, 
Schoolmaster’s  Desk  and  Stool,  Rare 
Windsor  Chairs,  Spanish  Foot  Chairs, 
Fiddle  Back  Chairs,  Mahogany  Em¬ 
pire  Chairs,  Decorated  Hitchcock 
Chairs,  Clocks,  Rare  Mirrors,  Prints, 


Old  Stamps  fVanted 


Large  and  small  lots  ol  old  U.  S.  and  foreign  stamps  bought  for  cash. 
Revenue  and  entire  envelopes  with  stamps  especi-  p  ^  <sjJtZVO()d 


ally  wanted.  Book  collections  also  purchased. 
Write  me  what  you  have  or  send  by  mail  registered 
and  beSt  cash  offer  will  be  submitted. 


68 J  Atlantic  Avenue 
Boston 

references:  Citizens  National  Bank, 
New  England  Trust  Co.,  of  Boston 
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FRENCH  RENAISSANCE 
IVORY  TRYPTIC 


REPRESENTING  scenes  from  the  Trojan 
w  ar  A  fine  piece  from  the  standpoint  of 
design  and  workmanship,  it  exemplifies  the  un¬ 
usual  items  which  are  constantly  passing  through 
my  hands. 

gEORGE  IF.  ‘REYNOLDS 

1742  M  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ENGLISH  WALNUT  BUREAU  :  :  SERPENTINE  FRONT 
ALL  ORIGINAL,  INCLUDING  BRASSES 
(Length,  40"  Height,  31"  Width,  21") 


I  have  likewise,  just  now,  the  largest  assort¬ 
ment  of  fine  old  maple  pieces  that  I  have 
ever  had  at  one  tim e:  desks, bureaus, 
chests ,  tables ,  stands ,  chairs. 


E.  J.  JOHNSON 

White  River  [unction, VSRShfONT 


Where  trunk  lines  to  Green  Mountains 
and  to  Wh.te  Mountains  meet  and  cross. 


Bound  Volumes  of 

ANTIQUES 

f 

cl Antiques  has 

on  hand  juft  eight  bound  copies 
of  Volume  I,  [anuary  to  [line 
inclusive,  1922.  Price  per  vol¬ 
ume  $20.00.  First  come,  first 
served. 

Of  Volume  II 

| uly  to  December,  1922,  there 
are  a  few  more  bound  copies. 
Price  per  volume,  $7.00 

The  Special  Offer 

to  bind  copies  of  Volume  I 
and  Volume  II  has  been  with¬ 
drawn. 

On  Receipt  of 

six  perfed:  copies  of  Volume  II 
and  payment  of  $2.50  Antiques 
will  immediately  send  a  copv 
of  Volume  II  bound  in  blue 
buckram  with  gold  lettering. 
This  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
exchange;  it  is  understood 
that  the  original  copies  are  to 
be  kept  by  Antiques. 
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CONTEMPORARY  WITH  PHYFE 


THIS  richly  decorated  and  unusual¬ 
ly  graceful  sofa  derives  from  the 
late  Sheraton  tradition  exemplified  by 
Duncan  Phyfe’s  designs.  The  foliated 
carving,  however,  and  the  individuality 
of  conception  suggest  a  Philadelphia 
origin  for  this  piece. 

Correspondence  regarding  this  piece ,  and  others  in  a 
remarkably  varied  collection ,  is  invited. 

The  Webster  Place  Antique  Shop 
&  Tea  Room 

on  the  Daniel  Webster  Highway  at  Franklin,  New  Hampshire. 

Clyde  C.  Brown,  Proprietor 


OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE  TEA  SERVICE 

Made  by  James  Dixon  id  Sons 


MY  shop  is  small  but  odd  and  interesting;  my 
collection  is  small  but  very  choice.  I  carry 
pottery,  jewelry,  furniture,  and  other  antiques 
which  appeal  to  the  collectors’  fancy.  Worthy  of 
special  note  you  will  find  ju£t  at  present: — an  eight¬ 
legged  Windsor  settee ,  with  bamboo  turning;  a  large 
oval  maple  gate-leg  table;  a  ship  model;  a  carved 
powder  horn. 

Photos  will  be  furnished  on  request.  Correspond¬ 
ence  and  visitors  are  welcome. 

Jtlabel  %.  Rogers 

Residence,  127  Waterman  St.  Shop,  109  Waterman  St 
Phone,  Angell  2234  Phone,  Angell  4455-R 

‘Providence ,  "Rhode  Island 


A  MESSAGE 

WE  were  founded  45  years  ago  by  J.  P.  Zimmerman,  Sr.,  a  fin¬ 
ished  craftsman,  who  appreciated  the  merit  of  design  and 
workmanship  in  the  products  of  the  old  masters.  We  employed 
in  our  shops  at  the  time  5  master  mechanics.  We  formed  then  the  ideals 
which  we  have  carried  out  for  three  generations.  We  offered  for  sale  at  all 
times  antiques  of  merit,  for  which  our  buyers  were  always  searching.  We 
studied  constantly  the  old  masters  in  order  to  secure  more  thorough 
understanding  of  their  methods.  And  the  confidence  placed  in  us  by  a 
satisfied  clientele  helped  us  to  grow,  until  today  we  employ  25  skilled 
craftsmen.  We  feel  free,  therefore,  to  offer  our  services  with  the  assurance 
that  any  commission  granted  us  will  be  filled  with  all  the  care  which  our 
profession  demands  and  merits. 

zA  Few  FJew  a. Arrivals  in  "January 

Three  Old  Sugar  Chests  in  Cherry 
A  Rope  Leg  Cherry  Drop  Leaf  Table 
Very  Early  Cherry  Case  on  Chest  with  Strap  Hinges 
A  Set  of  Hickory  Splat  Back  Chairs 
Rope  Leg  Two  Drawer  Workstand 
An  Inlaid  Walnut  Slant  Top  Desk 
Walnut  Sheraton  Chest  of  Drawers 
Very  Fine  Old  Double  Pedestal  Crotch  Mahogany 
Small  Piano  by  Jos.  Hisky  of  Baltimore 
A  Wonderful  Pair  of  Etchings  of  Charles  I  and 
Henrietta  Maria  after  A.  V.  Dyke,  by  Gunst 
Some  Fine  Old  Lustreware 

Many  Beds,  Chests,  Tables,  Chairs,  Mirrors,  Prints 
Quite  a  Few  Pieces  of  Old  Glass  and  China 

J.  P.  Zimmerman  &  Sons 

established  1877 

"Dealers  in  ^Antiques 

Cabinet  Makers  ::  Finishers  ::  Carvers  ::  Upholsterers 

1013  Walnut  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


FhCartha ,h  Haas  "Reeves 


1807 
Ranstead 
Street 
Philadelphia 
Pa . 

OFFERS 
FOR  SALE 

An 

Early 

American 

Slat 

Chair 

Very  unusual 
are  the 
Cabriole  legs 
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fr  |p  ;5|; 

The  COLONIAL  SHOP 

22-24  North  Water  St.,  tfifiew  Bedford,  UMass. 

Located  diagonally  across  from  the  Whaling  Museum 
ANTIQUES — Which  Will  Interest  You. —  Furniture;  China;  Glass; 
Curios;  Fabrics. —  I  hope  your  summer  itinerary  will  include  a  visit  to  my  shop. 
Several  times  last  season  parties  who  had  toured  New  England  said  that  my 
shop  contained  a  much  larger  display  than  they  had  found  elsewhere. —  Every¬ 
thing  sold  as  released  by  the  families. 

ITEMS  WHICH  MERIT  SPECIJL  ATTENTION 

Pewter  Flagon,  Fig.  /,  and  Pair  Pewter  Mugs,  Fig.  2,  Pages  17  and  18,  January 
Antiques,  by  Calder;  Pewter  Pitcher,  6 pi"  high,  American  made;  Wag-on-the- 
Wall  Clock;  Old  Brass-Trimmed  Franklin  Stove;  Paul  and  Virginia  3-Branch 
Candelabra;  Beautiful  Old  Valentine;  Oval  Covered  Dish  and  Tray,  Augustus 
Rex  Meissen;  Amber  Glass  Beehive  Salt  Dish;  Blotched  and  Striped  Witch 
Balls;  Perfebt  Pair  Red  Blotched  Staffordshire  Dogs,  10"  high;  Lowestoft  Teapot, 
Sugar  Bowl  and  Bowl,  Rose  decorations;  Several  Old  Dolls  and  Doll  Furniture. 

W.  W.  BENNETT,  Proprietor 

A  fine  piece  for  a  collection 

G  E  O  R  G  E  C.  G  E  B  E  L  E  I  N 

79  CHESTNUT  STREET  ::  BOSTON,  MASS. 

We  repair  and  match  old  pieces.  We  execute  commissions 

Wl  Shop 

with  thousands  of 'things 

Rare  Specimens  fo?'  Collectors 
Useful  Articles  for  the  Home 

It  would  please  us  greatly  to  have  you  visit  our  shop 

ARTHUR  J.  SUSSEL 

1724  Chestnut  Street  .  Philadelphia 

Locust  3981 

'dhCitseum  &  (foiled  or  s'  ^Pieces 
in  GLASS  and  FURNITURE 

Some  choice  pieces  of  Sandwich  glass — early,  colored.  Lace 
design  plates,  compotes,  dolphin  candlesticks.  Several  rare 
lustre  pitchers,  two  beautiful  lustre  tea  sets. 

Many  pieces  of  early  pine  furniture — one  day-bed. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Photographs  sent  on  request. 

QUEEN  ANNE  COTTAGE 

Telephone,  Rockland  632-R 

'.ACCORD,  ^MASSACHUSETTS 

Inland  State  Road — half  way  between  Plymouth  and  Boston 

Cfjotce  Suggestions! 
in  Eare  Antiques 

LISTS  SENT  ON  APPLICATION 

PHOTOGRAPHS  WHEN  POSSIBLE 

Katherine  N.  Loring 

WAYLAND  Telephone  76  MASS. 

LAWRENCE  HYAMS  &  CO. 

( Formerly  with  M.  Stack  &  Co.) 

We  have  the  Jfargest  and  Chios t  Qomplete  Stock  oj 

<l Antiques  in  Qhicago 

AND  THE  MIDDLE  WEST 

fonsistnig  of  Early  American,  English,  Italian  and 
French  periods  of  Dining,  Bedroom,  and  Living  Room 
Furniture  Pewter,  Glass,  Bric-a-brac,  Andirons, 

Staffordshire,  Clocks,  Hooked  Rugs,  Lamps,  Etc. 

Expert  Refinishing  and  Restoring.  Inspection  cordially  invited. 

643-645  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

TELEPHONE,  WABASH  \gl1 

±  0  the  collector  of  Antique  Glass  and  China  the  JANE 
FRANCES  SHOP  has  more  to  offer  than  perhaps  any  other 
antique  6tore  in  New  England. 

Especially  worthy  of  note  at  present: 

A  Stiegel  Pitcher  2  Bristol  Pitchers 

A  Pair  of  Waterford  A  Waterford  Glass  Bowl 
Candlesticks  .  ...  (Perfect condition) 

_  t  -r  c  A  Worcestfr  Desert  Service 

•A  (Complete;  perfect  condition) 

y  brist°i  Goblets 

(Raised  white  decoration)  J3RISTOL  oUGAR  DOWL 

Collection  of  Old  Decorated  Tea  Trays 

Furniture ,  Silver,  Red  Bohemian  Glass ,  Lowestoft ,  Sandwich  on  view  at  all  times 
Correspondence  solicited.  Phone,  Haymarket  2057 

JANE  F  RAN C ES,  33  driver  Street, Boston 

(Member  American  Antique  Dealers  Association) 

\ ‘Being  a  Bncl^JAQiniber 

— Sometimes  Has  Its  Advantages 

For  Example: 

Antiques  will  pay  S2.00  each  for  perfect  copies  of  its  own  issue  of  January. 
1922.  Few  back  numbers  of  other  publications  command  such  a  premium. 

But  There  Will  Be  Others  Soon: 

March, 1922, is  completely  exhausted  and  there  is  already  a  scarcity  of  the  1922 
issue  for  April.  If  you  wish  them,  please  order  at  once  at  the  regular  price, 
50  cents  each. 

Of  Volume  II  (J illy  -December ,  10922) 

There  are  very  few  copies  of  any  number  left.  If  you  wish  Volume  II  complete, 
please  place  your  order  at  once,  for  all  issues  or  certain  special  numbers. 

Price,  fifty  cents  each. 

Antiques,  683  a. Atlantic  'Avenue,  Boston, Mass. 
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FOR  SOME  ONE  ELSE  AND  FOR  YOURSELF 

ctj;  IT/ c  / /■ n  il) p  T  i  ft  t  Many  of  those  who  have  re-  ure  to  receive  a  complete  file  for  1923.  The  first  and  third  numbers 
.1  fit  rr  t ILU r/lt  KJ IJ  ^ .  cejved  a  year’s  subscription  to  of  the  first  year  are  unprocurable.  Don’t  risk  losing  your  claim  on 
Antiques  as  a  birthday  or  Christmas  gift  have  been  so  delighted  any  numbers  of  the  second  year. 

that  they  have  written  to  express  their  pleasure  to  us  as  well  as  to  ^  , ,  ITT  1  'V  TJ  C  1  1 

the  giver.  You  must  have  friends  to  whom  a  subscription  will  be  *_)£?//  IT  u&t  1  011  TlCL'VC  D  Ut gT  OTOfl  t  t ;  o'h  s  de 
warmly  welcome.  Send  the  subscription  now;  and  we  will  forward  yelop  thrQugh  elimlnation  fo]lowed  by  new  acquisitionsU  Ready 
an  announcement  card  with  the  magazine  at  the  proper  funds  for  making  purchases  are  obtained  by  selling  duplicates  or 
tlme’  less  prized  examples.  The  task  of  seeking  the  elusive  is  less  difficult 

'V' ni/  r  O  ciorn  CT? Pti  1  •  U  like  many  others,  your  if  the  want  is  advertised.  To  sell,  to  buy,  or  to  exchange  items  of  col- 

I  OUT  yJSSuTl  J\C7ltWJl.  subScription  expires  in  lefting  interest,  advertise  in  the  Clearing  House  of  Antiques.  The 
i  March,  may  we  suggest  a  renewal  now  so  as  to  avoid  possible  fail-  rate  is  10  cents  per  word,  address  counted  as  one  word. 

|  68 3  Atlantic  Avenue  ANTIQUES  Boston ,  Massachusetts 

Fancher  s  Qolomal  Shop 

In  the  Historical  Old  Village  of  Goshen,  N.Y. 

Fifty-four  miles  from  New  York  City  on  the  Trunk-line  State  Road 
to  Buffalo  you  will  find  an  excellent  collection  of  Antiques,  possibly 
not  more  than  anywhere  else  but  just  as  many  and  just  as  good. 
Everything  Guaranteed  Been  Selling  Antiques 

Genuinely  Old  Since  1901 

YESTERDAY  CY  /fN  interesting  series  of  rare  old 

s-M  -L  views  of  New  York  fifty  years 

TODAY  l?l  OLD  aS°-  Seventy -two  black  and  white 

pictures ,  twenty-six  in  colors.  Size, 
NEW  A  O  R  In  9  ,v  1 2,  cloth  binding.  Price,  $5.00 

Valentine’s  Manual 

By  Publishers 

Henry  Collins  Brown  15  East  40™  Street,  new  york 

The  White  Cupboard  Inn  and  Shop 

of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Foyce 

Woodstock,  Vermont 

Offers — A  curly  maple  desk  with  serpentine  cabinet,  a 
large  barkentine  ship  model,  a  pineapple  carved  low  post 
bed,  and  other  interesting  antiques. 

rnlJprtinn  nfo  /fritlmuj  of  ™E  DANIEL  WEBSTER 
[^outtnon  oj  ctSiriTiques  homestead, bOScawen,n.h. 

r  I  'HE  Kettle  and  Crane  has  secured  the  Daniel  Webster  Homestead  with  its 
A  entire  furnishings.  Discriminating  colledtors  and  those  desiring  rare  pieces  of 
furniture,  glass  and  china,  will  do  well  to  visit  this  house  of  historical  interest 
which  will  be  open  to  the  public  April  ist  and  managed  conjundtively  with  the 
Kettle  and  Crane.  In  the  meantime  all  correspondence  will  be  promptly  answered 
and  photos  sent  on  request. 

USorotfjp  IS,  proton  Of  cfS)  Boscawen,  N.  H. 

ANTIQUES 

We  buy  antiques  of  all  kinds — OLD  GOLD,  SILVER,  BROKEN 
JEWELRY  and  DIAMONDS 

Parcel  -post  packages  paid  for  on  same  day  received. 

PHILA.  ANTIQUE  COMPANY 

633  CHESTNUT  ST.  Established  1866  PHILA.,  PA. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  ANTIQUES 

JANE  WHITE  LONSDALE 
INTERIOR  DECORATOR 

256  Lexington  Avenue  NEW  YORK  CITY  Murray  Hill  2991 

near  35™  street  Spring  7315 

CHINA  REPAIRERS 

Ancient  and  modern  works  ot  art.  China,  bric-a-brac,  marbles,  glass  and 
ivory;  china  and  cut  glass  riveted;  LOST  PARTS  replaced;  vases  and  figures 
mounted  into  lamps. 

ANTIQUES  SOLD  AT  LOW  PRICES 

F.  NOBLE  CO.  Telephone  I  26  LEXINGTON  AvE. 

est.  30  years  Madison  Sq.  2304  NEW  YORK 

ANTIQUE  ORIENTAL 

RUG  CERTAINTY 

Because  Persia  is  exhausted  and  other  sources  nearly  so,  resulting  in  importers  not 
receiving  i%  of  former  supply  of  antiques, and  BECAUSE:  through  foresight  based 
upon  consular  reports ,  I  own  a  large  stock  of  thick  antiques,  including  Persians, 

1  you  are  invited  to  know  these  glories  by  writing  for  new  descriptive  list,  prices 

|  at  the  low.  Read  the  list,  note  the  credentials,  indicate  your  preferences.  I  adhere 

[  to  your  requirements  and  pay  express  on  approval,  thus  making  your  final  selec¬ 

tions  free  of  hypnotic  salesmanship.  My  books  show  that  my  customers  invariably 
buy  more  than  they  anticipated. 

L.  B.  LAWTON  :  :  Skaneateles,  N.Y. 

ODD  OLD  BITS  at  the  SHOP  of 

WILLET  SEAMAN 

Glass  Chickens  ;;  Curious  planter  animals  and  birds  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Clay  pots  and  mugs  of  rural  origin  ::  Unusual  bottles  and 
flasks  ::  Unexpected  furniture  and  ornaments  ::  Sandwich  Glass. 

574  Lexington  Avenue  (pYazaTU  New  York  City 

Telephone,  Haymarket  1751  M.  Webber,  Manager 

S\(ew  England  ^Antique  Shop 

(Under  new’  management) 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

HOOKED  RUGS  A  SPECIALTY 

32  CHARLES  STREET  ::  BOSTON,  MASS. 

/ fm 

Affew  England's  Qolonial  and 
m  Oriental  T(ug  Impairing  Shop 

Hooked  Rugs  Washed,  Repaired 

1  and  Woven 

f  STEPHENS,  Specialist 

r  910  North  Shore  Road,  Revere,  Mass. 
Telephone,  Revere  1176-R 

The  Books  0 f  Tour  /feed 

In  deciding  what  books  to  add  to  your  library,  you  must  make  many 
eliminations. 

Place  your  order  with  Antiques  Book  Department. 

But  if  you  cherish  any  uncertainties  as  to  choice,  consult  before  you  order. 
The  advice  which  you  receive  will  be  impartial  and  carefully  considered. 

ANTIQUES,  Sd>ookPffDepartment 
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<z_A  Matter  of 
Politeness 

SOME  little  time  before  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  Antiques  expires,  a 
notice  to  that  effect  is  sent  to  the 
subscriber.  In  the  event  of  his  non¬ 
renewal,  another  is  passed  in  his 
direction. 

Now  it  is  human  nature  to  deter 
the  renewal  of  a  magazine  subscrip¬ 
tion.  It  is  also  human  nature  to  be 
irritated,  it  a  desired  publication 
tails  to  turn  up  as  usual;  and  to  be 
equally  irritated  it  an  undesired  one 
insists  upon  maintaining  its  visita¬ 
tions. 

After  some  meditation,  Antiques 
has  decided  that  it  is  better  to  be  on 
the  side  of  modesty  than  on  that  of 
intrusiveness. 

Hence,  it  the  magazine  tails  to 
reach  you  after  your  subscription  has 
expired  without  sign  on  your  part, 
pray  do  not  consider  the  fad;  as 
constituting  a  reflection  upon  your 
credit;  consider  it,  instead,  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  ot  consideration  tor  you 
and  your  convenience. 

For  belated  renewals,  however,  a 
small  reserve  supply  of  Antiques 
has  been  established  so  as  to  prevent 
penalizing  procrastination  with  an 
interrupted  hie. 


E.  M.  HOWE  CO. 

62  NORTH  MAIN  STREET  ::  IPSWICH,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Early  American  Furniture 

Serpentine  and  Swell-Front  Bureaus  ::  Curly  Maple 
Chest  on  Frame  ::  Hepplewhite  Card  Tables,  mahog¬ 
any,  with  inlay  Satinwood  Sewing  Table  ::  Early 
Wi  NDSOR  AND  BANISTER- BACK  CHAIRS,  Etc. 


iflanott  #reenc 


''Master  Qraftsman 


Studio  at  £1  merest 

30  Elm  Street  Worcester,  Mass. 


When  in  PHI  JfAT>  8  IfP  HI  Hi 

call  at 

OSBORN’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

Old  Qlass,  (J it  in  a,  PtOvter,  Etc. 

1026  PINE  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA 


Our  present  display  emphasizes  individual  chairs  and  tables 
and  choice  single  items,  such  as  chests,  writing  desks,  and 
decorative  wall  cupboards. 

Among  smaller  articles  of  use  and  adornment,  in  glass,  por¬ 
celain,  and  metal,  occur  numerous  frail  objeds  which 
owe  their  preservation  through  the  centuries  chiefly  to 
striking  qualities  of  unusualness  and  beauty. 

The  fad:  that  such  things  are  beyond  duplication  implies  the  urgency  of 
earlv  seledion. 


F LAYDERMAN  &  KAUFMAN 


(Member  of  the  American  Antique  Dealers  Association) 

65,  67,  68  Charles  Street  ::  BOSTON 


BALL  BRASSES  CANNOT 

BE  DISTINGUISHED  FROM  ORIGINALS 


WM.  BALL  6?  SONS 


ALVE 


Hand-spun  and 
cast  knobs,  all  sizes 
andstyles;  bed-post 
caps;  clock  and 
mirror  finials,  ea¬ 
gles,  urns,  spires, 
rosettes;  rat  tail, 
“H”  and  other 
hinges;  everything 
else  used  on  an¬ 
tique  furniture. 
Teil  us  what  you 
need  and  we  will 
send  samples.  The 
largest  variety  in  the 
world  to  select  from. 

RN,  PENNA. 
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THE  CLEARING  HOUSE 


WMIfTST) 

A  LID  for  a  silver  lustre  sugar  bowl,  Empire  pattern. 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Hawley,  54  Rusling  Place,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

"HISTORICAL  DARK  BLUE  PLATTERS,  ot  San- 

dusky  and  Columbus  (Ohio),  "Detroit  (Mich.),  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.),  B.  and  0.  railroad  plates;  copper,  silver 
and  pink  lustre.  J.  M.  Henderson,  171  i  Oak  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

INEXPERIENCED  GIRL  of  twenty-two  wishes 
position  in  a  reliable  Antique  or  Curio  Shop  where 
she  can  learn  the  business;  salary  nominal;  refer¬ 
ences  given  and  required.  No.  267. 

OLD  BRASS  OR  WOOD  FIREWOOD  BOX;  also 
pair  old  English  andirons,  and  set  of  shovel,  poker, 
etc.;  also  piece  of  old  brocade  suitable  for  covering 
chairs.  Case,  59  West  44th  Street,  New  York  City. 

GLASS  CUP-PLATES;  whale-oil  lamp,  opalescent 
base;  baskets  of  fruit,  lions’  heads  on  corners;  other 
glass  pieces.  No.  268. 

FOUR  OBLONG  LIDS  for  vegetable  dishes,  7%  x 
sugar-bowl  lid,  diameter  4";  oblong  soup  dish, 
lid  8"  x  11",  All  above  India  China  ( Canton );  also 
teapot  lid,  flowered  or  white,  outside  diameter  2 yi"m, 
two  pidlure-printed  lamp  shade  transparencies. 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Buffum,  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

EMBROIDERY  DESIGNS  or  books  relating  to 
them;  anything  before  1800.  Editor  Antiques. 

WROUGHT  IRON.  All  sorts  of  good  Colonial  de¬ 
signs  wanted;  send  full  descriptions  and  prices  to 
Half  Moon  Forge,  Ruby,  New  York  City. 

COLLECTOR  DESIRES  to  purchase  fine  examples 
of  American  Indian  head  and  buckskin  work;  old 
specimens  preferred;  forward  detailed  descriptions. 
H.  A.  Redfield,  1060  Prospedl  Avenue,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

COLLECTOR  WISHES  to  purchase  early  issues  ot 
United  States  stamps,  prior  to  1870,  preferably  on 
original  covers;  no  dealers’  lists  wanted.  H.  S.  Red- 
field,  P.  O.  Box  1164,  Hartford,  Conn. 

TWO  GENTLEWOMEN  desire  historic  house  ior 
summer  with  small  tea  room  possibilities;  would 
furnish,  it  necessary.  No.  274. 

PAMPHLETS  AND  BOOKS  relating  to  Indians, 
California,  Western  States,  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  Travels;  also,  printed  single  sheets;  old  news¬ 
papers;  almanacs;  primers,  etc.,  wanted;  cash  by 
return  mail.  Charles  F.  Heartman,  Metuchen, 
New  Jersey. 

ANTIQUE  FIREARMS;  guns  and  pistols  of  every 
description.  Also  antique  clocks  and  watches  with 
complicated  mechanism.  Edgar  L.  Nock,  32  Broad¬ 
way,  Providence,  R.  I. 

OLD  HAND  WOVEN  COVERLET  in  red  and  white. 
Louise  Finck,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES  ATTENTION.  Two 
gentlewomen  with  knowledge  of  old  things  desire 
historic  house  to  care  for  during  summer;  best  ref¬ 
erences.  No.  273. 

MR.  JOSEPH  HERGESHEIMER,  West  Chester, 
Pennsylvania,  wants  early  American  antiques  ab¬ 
solutely  in  their  first  condition  and  unchanged.  All 
pieces  must  be  thoroughly  identified,  with  fuli  des¬ 
criptions,  photographs,  and  whenever  possible, 
personal  examination. 

OLD  COINS.  Large  selling  catalogue  of  coins,  free. 
Catalogue,  quoting  prices  paid,  10  cents.  William 
Hesslein,  ioi  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

ANTIQUES  WANTED,  furniture,  banjo  clocks, 
glass,  historical  flasks,  chintz,  samplers,  racing 
prints,  anything  antique.  Katherine  Willis,  272 
Hillside  Avenue,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

STAMPS.  Cash  paid  for  large  and  small  lots.  F.  E. 
Atwood,  683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

LIVERPOOL  CHINA,  particularly  pitchers,  bowls 
and  plates  illustrating  or  pertaining  to  American 
ships,  must  be  perfebt;  send  description,  pibtures  if 
possible,  and  price  to  private  collector.  No.  254. 


ANYTHING  PRINTED  in  Poston  and  Cambridge; 
pamphlets,  books,  adts,  laws,  resolves,  papers, 
handbills,  and  anything  printed  that  is  old,  odd  or 
curious,  wanted  for  cash.  G.  A.  Jackson,  20  Pem¬ 
berton  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

INFORMATION  about  any  books  or  sheets  of  de¬ 
signs  for  needlework  published  before  1800,  Ameri¬ 
can  and  foreign.  Editor,  Antiques. 


FOT^  S 

GLASS  CUP-PLATES,  blue  obtagonal  eagle,  small 
boat,  Henry  Clay  right,  and  many  other  historical 
and  conventional  in  clear  and  colored;  American 
flasks  and  bottles;  Sandwich  and  Stiegel  glass. 
Jos.  Yaeger,  1264  East  Third  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

ONE  COPPER  PLATE  bed  cover,  red,  blue,  and 
black,  wonderfully  quilted.  No.  269. 

PAIR  OF  VERY  EARLY  BLOWN  GLASS  VASES, 
$15;  six  harebell  pattern  goblets,  $10;  harebell  pat¬ 
tern  sugar  bowl,  $5;  mahogany  sewing  table,  swell 
front  drawers  and  leaves,  $55;  mahogany  tip  table, 
$25;  maple  tip  table,  $25;  very  early  pine  water 
bench,  $35;  five  ladder-back  maple  chairs,  Si 5. 
Katherine  Willis,  272  Hillside  Avenue,  Jamaica, 
New  York. 

CANDLEWICK  BEDSPREADS,  hand  tufted  on 
unbleached  muslin,  especially  suited  for  country 
homes,  very  attractive  with  early  American  furni¬ 
ture,  reproductions  of  designs  a  century  old;  full 
size,  $>12,  twin  bed  size,  $20  a  pair;  bureau  runners, 
$2.50;  candle  stand  covers,  $1.  We  have  a  few  choice 
pieces  of  early  American  pine  and  maple  furniture; 
also  old  pewter.  We  send  bed  spreads  on  approval 
where  references  are  given.  Folk  Industries, 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

BOTTLES  AND  FLASKS  FOR  COLLECTORS: 
Type  Van  Rensselaer,  numbers  9,  10,  12,  24,  30,  36, 
40,  42,  44,  45,  46,  47,  57,  85,  86,  98,  102,  104,  1 17, 
160,  181A,  199,  207,  229,  256,  261,  268,  271,  273, 
278,  278A,  287,  299,  303,  308,  31 1,  317,  323,  and 
many  others;  blown  bottles,  jugs,  medicine  and  gin 
bottles;  Hunter  and  Fisherman  in  golden  brown. 
Dorothy  O.  Schubart,  Inc.,  145  Fifth  Avenue, 
Pelham,  New  York. 

SIX  LARGE  MAHOGANY  CHIPPENDALE 
CHAIRS,  five  sides,  one  arm,  seats  25>i"x  21",  per¬ 
fect  condition;  history  for  sixty  years.  Sidney  K. 
Powell,  17  East  8th  Street,  New  York  City. 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  ANTIQUE  FURNI- 
TURE;  hooked  rugs;  Sandwich  glass;  crockery; 
sideboards  in  Sheraton  style;  Queen  Anne  chairs; 
tavern  tables;  canopy  beds,  etc.  David  Ruben- 
stein,  63  Park  Street,  Rockland,  Maine. 

AMERICAN  SHERATON  MAHOGANY  SIDE- 
BOARD,  arched  center,  length  62  inches,  abso¬ 
lutely  original,  perfect  condition,  $300.  Walnut 
slope  fall  desk,  38  inches  long,  31  inches  to  fall; 
recently  restored,  $200.  Two  seven-spindle  comb- 
back  Windsors,  original  and  perfect,  $75.  No.  277. 

ANTIQUE  BUG  (BOOT  JACK),  same  as  illustrated 
on  cover  of  December  Antiques.,  The  Old  Vir¬ 
ginia  Shop,  816  Connecticut  Av., Washington,  D.C. 

HISTORICAL  BOTTLES;  cup-plates;  Sandwich 
plates;  salts,  jade,  opalescent,  white;  Stiegel  dia¬ 
mond  pattern  sugar  bowls;  salts,  creamers  in  white 
and  blue  Jersey  glass,  three-mold.  Lists.  Richard 
Norris,  Falls  Schuylkill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

RARE  OLD  ENGLISH  HALL  CLOCK  exactly  like 
Fig.  3,  page  29,  January  Antiques.  Maker’s  name 
Benj.  Stretch.  Bristol,  engraved  on  brass  dial;  case 
probably  original  Chippendale;  excellent  timekeep¬ 
er;  case  needs  slight  repairs.  J.  Daly,  600  East 
167th  Street,  New  York  City. 

TABLES;  maple  finished,  natural,  center  brace  tav¬ 
ern,  Dutch  drop  leaf;  tambour  Hepplewhite  desk, 
mahogany  inlaid;  old  brasses;  bed,  high,  four  posts 
turned,  two  fluted;  bedside  table,  Hepplewhite.  No. 
2~i- _ 

A  BRACE  BACK  WINDSOR  CHAIR.  For  full  in¬ 
formation  address  No.  270. 


CURRIER  &  IVES  COLORED  PRINTS;  old  cross¬ 
corner  frames;  A  Limited  Express,  Wildcat  Train, 
and  four  Darktown  Fire  Brigade.  Mrs.  F.  C.  Drew, 
53  South  Street,  Warwick,  New  York. 

STIEGEL  GLASS,  some  rare  pieces.  Mrs.  Clark’s 
Shop,  Eighth  Street,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  Home  ad¬ 
dress,  288  Maple  Street. 

SEVRES  CHINA,  partial  set;  gate-leg  table;  dish- 
top  candle  stand;  set  of  six  marked  Hitchcock 
chairs;  stencilled  thorough-brace  sleigh,  125  years 
old;  pewter  milk  pan,  18''  diameter.  Dorothy  L. 
Brown,  The  Kettle  and  Crane,  Boscawen,  New 
Hampshire. 

CLOCK,  C.  JEROME;  paintings;  miniatures;  prints; 
silver;  glass;  cameras;  carvings;  brasses;  illuminated 
Mss.;  books;  all  antiques.  Correspondence  solicited. 
No.  272. 

JAPANESE  ARMOR;  twenty-two  Japanese  swords, 
all  sizes;  Hepplewhite  sideboards;  bureaus;  desks; 
many  other  interesting  pieces;  sketches  or  photos 
on  request.  L.  C.  Peters,  Lenox,  Mass. 

HEPPLEWHITE  DINING  TABLE,  perfedt  condi¬ 
tion,  oval  ends;  Bed  with  two  drop  leaves;  inlay  in 
legs  and  apron;  price,  $500.  Four  Hepplewhite 
shield-back  chairs,  two  arm  and  two  side;  recently 
done  over  in  blue  haircloth,  $200  apiece.  No.  266. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE,  beautiful 
pieces,  mahogany  and  black  walnut;  four-post  beds, 
maple,  curly  maple,  black  walnut  stencilled;  chairs, 
curly  maple,  rush  and  stencilled;  pressed  glass  cup- 
plates,  lamps,  etc.  Florence  W.  Upson,  Dundee, 
New  York. 

BANJO  CLOCK,  made  by  Willard,  perfedt  timekeep¬ 
er,  $150.  A.  L.  Curtis,  Harrington  Park,  New 
Jersey. 

CUP-PLATES,  several  very  rare;  for  sale  or  ex¬ 
change,  other  collectors.  No.  275. 

EAGLE  SALT  CELLARS,  Sandwich;  also  Stiegel 
and  three-mold  designs.  No.  276. 

GRANDFATHER  CLOCKS,  bras'  and  woodwork 
shelf  clocks;  glassware;  furniture;  old  mahogany 
bedstead;  old  table  150  years  old;  old  corner  chair, 
etc.  H.  L.  Thatcher,  35  North  Main  Street,  West 
Brookfield,  Mass. 

ANTIQUE  ALTAR  CLOTH  made  up  of  Russian 
and  Italian  peasant  laces  3'x  6'8".  Price,  $150. 
Adeline  T.  Joyce,  500  Boylston  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 

THE  SERVICES  OF  A  CAR,  and  of  a  chauffeur  who 
knows  more  than  200  antique  shops  and  places  of 
antique  interest  within  a  radius  of  150  miles  of  Bos¬ 
ton;  rates  and  dates  open  on  request.  John  E.  Sul¬ 
livan,  32  Sudan  Street,  Dorchester.  Tel.  Dorches¬ 
ter  9003-R. 

BURL  WALNUT  CARD  TABLE,  folding  top  ex- 
ten:ion  back,  finely  carved,  $40;  mahogany,  cherry, 
maple,  chests  of  drawers;  tilt  tables;  chairs;  mir¬ 
rors;  samplers;  Currier  prints;  large  Royal  Sevres 
jewel  case,  painted  French  Court  Scenes,  $40;  Bo¬ 
hemian;  Jersey,  Sandwich  glass  compotes;  salts; 
cup-plates;  flasks;  paper  weights.  (Dealers  wel¬ 
come.)  Kerns  Art  Shop,  1725  Arch  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VERMONT,  Early  American, 
Stiegel  and  Bristol  glass;  Belleek,  Bow,  Chelsea 
and  Staffordshire  china;  prints;  shawls;  rare  mir¬ 
rors;  pewter;  brasses;  fine  furniture.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Parker  Bolles,  Jr. 

PANELED  PINE  CHEST,  two  drawers,  original 
brasses;  will  exchange  or  sell  historical  cup-plates, 
Log  Cabin,  Bunker  Hill,  Before  and  After  Marriage, 
and  others.  No.  278. 

RARE  OLD  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE  REFEC- 
TORY  TABLE,  32  x  56  x  27;  beautifully  carved 
and  inlaid  chest  of  drawers  sixteenth  century 
38  x  58  x  24;  six  seventeenth  century  Spanish  wal¬ 
nut  side  chairs,  leather  seats  and  backs,  coat  of 
arms  on  center  back;  exquisite  gold  embroidered 
Japanese  panel  on  red  satin  ground. Russell  Hunt, 
12  Gramercy  Park,  New  York  City. 
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PAIRS  OF  OPAQUE  AND  CLEAR  GLASS  Sand¬ 
wich  boat  salt  cellars,  marked  Sandwich  and  La¬ 
fayette.  No.  279. 

DOLPHINS;  JERSEY  GLASS;  Bell  flower  glass; 
colored  glass  plates;  salt  cellars;  Chelsea  vases;  tea 
set  of  forty-two  pieces;  some  old  pine  furniture.  No. 
280. 

COLONIAL  BED  SPREADS,  full  size,  $15  single, 
$26  pair — curtains  % 6  pair.  So  attractive  for  coun¬ 
try,  lake  or  mountain  homes.  Lovely  for  wedding 
gifts.  Hand  tufted  on  unbleached  muslins — copies 
of  those  made  long  ago.  Write  Mrs.  R.  R.  McCut- 
cheon,  1721  Pleasant  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

WALNUT  SLOPE  FALL  DESK,  serpentine  interior, 
well  and  secret  drawer,  S135;  walnut  Chippendale 
dish  top  table,  tips  and  turns,  measures  36x36,  $75; 
curly  maple  tester  bed,  perfeft  condition,  $75;  fine 
old  New  England  banister  back  chairs.  Mrs.  Walk¬ 
er,  1819  De  Lancey  Place,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PRISMS,  BOBECHES  (with  hook  for  prisms),  in 
crystal,  sapphire,  blue  amber,  annagreen,  amethyst, 
purple,  red;  star  prisms,  Colonial  English  prisms  on 
hand.  Bokien’s  Antique  Curiosity  Shop,  80 
Munroe  Avenue,  Rochester,  New  York. 

ANTIQUES.  Hunting  antiques  all  the  time.  Let  me 
know  your  wants.  E.  R.  Guerin,  Hopkinton,  N.  H. 

COLLEC 

The  Collectors’  Guide  appears  ea 
without  additional  charge.  Non-adverti 
provided  six  insertions  are  paid for  in 

HTORS’  GUIDE  TO  D 

ch  month.  Insertion  in  it  is  given  to  all  re 
sing  dealers  may  have  name  and  address 
advance.  Write  the  advertising  department 

EALERS 

gular  display  advertisers  in  Antiques 
nserted  at  a  charge  of  $2.00  per  month, 
\for furt  h  er  i  nform  at  ion. 

CALIFORNIA 

*M.  A.  LOOSE,  4122  Los  Feliz  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles. 

CONNECTICUT 

*ALSOP  &  BISSELL,  Main  St.,  Farmington. 

♦MARIE  GOUIN  ARMSTRONG,  277  Elm  St.,  West 
Haven. 

*D.  A.  BERNSTEIN,  205  Westport  Ave.,  Norwalk. 

♦A.  H.  EATON,  Collinsville — Brasses. 

♦NELLIE  SPRxLGUE  LOCKWOOD,  9  Westport 
Ave.,  Norwalk. 

♦MALLORY’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  1125  Chapel  St., 
New  Haven. 

*MME.  E.  TOURISON,  58  Garden  St.,  Hartford. 

*MRS.  L.  A.  VERNON,  12  West  Putnam  Ave., 
Greenwich. 

ILLINOIS 

♦LAWRENCE  HYAMS  &  CO.,  643-645  South  Wa¬ 
bash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

♦LYONS  AND  HEALY,  61-84  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago — Old  violins. 

MAINE 

♦CLARENCE  H.  ALLEN,  338  Cumberland  Ave., 
Portland. 

NEW  ENGLAND  ANTIQUE  SHOP,W.  Broadway 
and  Union  Street,  Bangor. 

MARYLAND 

♦MISS  J.  McCANN,  866  No.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

♦ANDERSON  &  RLIFLE,  30  Boylston  St.,  Cam¬ 
bridge — Repairers  and  general  line. 

♦BLUE  HEN  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Harrison  St., 
Lowell. 

♦BOSTON  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  59  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

*R.  W.  BURNHAM,  Ipswich — Antique  rugs,  re¬ 
pairer  of  rugs. 

MRS.  CLARK’S  SHOP,  Eighth  St.,  New  Bedford- 
General  line. 

EMMA  A.  CUMMINGS,  Washington  St.,  Hanson 
— General  line. 

*LEON  DAVID,  147  Charles  St.,  Boston  Hooked 
rugs. 

♦JOSEPH  E.  DORAN,  Smith’s  Ferry,  Holyoke. 

♦FLAYDERMAN  AND  KAUFMAN,  65,  67,  and 
68  Charles  St.,  Boston. 

♦JANE  FRANCIS,  33  River  St.,  Boston. 

♦ESTHER  STEVENS  FRASER,  64  Dunster  St., 
Cambridge — Stenciling  furniture. 

♦GEORGE  C.  GEBELEIN,  79  Chestnut  St.,  Boston 
— Antique  jewelry  and  silver. 

♦GOULDING’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  South  Sudbury. 

♦MARION  A.  GREENE,  30  Elm  St.,  Worcester — 
Restoring  and  reproducing  of  lacquered  trays. 

♦WILBUR  H.  HAGGETT,  6  North  St.,  Salem. 

♦FRANK  G.  HALE,  2  Park  Sq.,  Boston — Antique 
jewelry. 

*E.  M.  HOWE  CO.,  62  North  Main  St.,  Ipswich. 

♦JORDAN  MARSH  CO.,  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

♦JOEL  KOOPMAN,  INC.,  18  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

*C.  F.  LIBBIE  &  COMPANY,  3  Hamilton  Place, 
Boston — Rare  Books  and  Old  Prints. 

♦KATHERINE  N.  LORING,  Ye  Old  Halle,  Way- 
land. 

♦MAINE  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  42  Charles  St.,  Boston. 

*WM  K.  McKAY  CO.,  7  Bosworth  St.,  Boston— 
Auctioneers  and  Appraisers. 


♦J.  S.  METCALFE,  North  and  Federal  St.,  Salem. 

♦THE  MOHAWK  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Spring  St., 
Williamstown. 

♦MUSICIAN’S  SUPPLY  CO.,  218  Tremont  St., 
Boston — Old  Violins,  Violas,  and  ’Cellos. 

♦NEW  ENGLAND  ANTIQLTE  SHOP,  32  Charles 
St.,  Boston. 

♦WALLACE  NUTTING,  Framingham  Center, — 
Consultant  on  Early  American  Furniture. 

♦OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOPPE,  30  Hollis  St.,  Boston. 

*F.  C.  POOLE,  Bond’s  Hill,  Gloucester. 

♦QUEEN  ANNE  COTTAGE,  Accord. 

LOUISE  R.  READER,  216  Appleton  St.,  Lowell — 
General  line. 

♦MELVIN  D.  REED,  700  Washington  St.,  South 
Braintree — General  line. 

♦I.  SACK,  85  Charles  St.,  Boston. 

*H.  SACKS  &  SONS,  62—64  Harvard  St.,  Brookline. 

♦SHREVE,  CRUMP  &  LOW,  147  Tremont  St., 
Boston. 

♦SIMON  STEPHENS,  910  North  Shore  Road,  Re¬ 
vere — Hooked  rugs,  repairer  of  rugs. 

♦SOUTH  SUDBURY  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  South  Sud¬ 
bury. 

*WM.  W.  SPRAGLTE,  21  Bromfield  St.,  Boston — 
Hand  painted  dials  and  glass  panels. 

*A.  STOWEI.L  &  CO.,  24  Winter  St.,  Boston — 
Jewellers  and  repairers  of  jewelry. 

♦THE  COLONIAL  SHOP,  22-24  North  Water  St., 
New  Bedford. 

♦YE  OLDE  CURIOSITY  SHOP,  17  Lynde  St., 
Salem. 

MISS  JENNIE  M.  WISE,  7  Elms,  40  Church  St., 
Greenfield — General  line. 

♦THE  WITCH  HOUSE,  Salem. 

*S.  ELIZABETH  YORK,  Marion  Rd.,  Mattapoisett 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

THE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
CITIZEN’S  CLUB,  Peterborough — Tea  room 
and  general  line. 

MAX  ISRAEL,  Henniker — General  line. 

KEENE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  (Mrs  Helen  S.  Pollard) 
Keene — General  line. 

♦C.  A.  MACALISTER,  Hillsboro. 

J.  F.  SAVAGE,  Raymond — General  line. 

♦WEBSTER  PLACE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  AND  TEA 
ROOM,  Franklin. 

*E.  A.  WIGGIN,  350  State  St.,  Portsmouth. 

NEW  JERSEY 

WILMER  MOORE,  18  West  Broad  St.,  Hopewell 
— General  line. 

*H.  M.  REID,  27-29  No.  Warren  St.,  Trenton — 
Auctioneers  and  Appraisers. 

L.  RICHMOND,  Freehold — General  line. 

NEW  YORK 

BURNS  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Sutphin  Rd.  and  Hill¬ 
side  Ave.,  Jamaica, L.  I. — General  lineandjewelry. 

♦FANCHER’S  COLONIAL  SHOP,  Goshen. 

HAZEL  H.  HARPENDING,  Dundee— General  line. 

♦RENWICK  C.  HURRY,  6  West  28th  St.,  N.  Y. 

— Ship  models,  prints,  etc. 

♦N.  G.  &  K.  S.  McKEARIN,  735  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York. 


*L.  B.  LAWTON,  Skaneateles — Hooked  rugs. 

*F.  NOBLE  &  CO.,  126  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

♦FRED  J.  PETERS,  384— 386  Broadway,  Murray 
Hill,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

♦SIDNEY  K.  POWELL,  17  East  8th  St.,  N.  Y. 

♦EDITH  RAND,  161  West  72nd  St.,  N.  Y. 

♦DOROTHY  O.  SCHUBART,  INC.,  145  Fifth  Ave., 
Pelham. 

♦THE  COLONY  SHOPS,  397  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

FLORENCE  W.  UPSON,  Dundee — General  line. 

♦V.  &  H.  STUDIO,  78  West  55th  St.,  N.  Y.— Re¬ 
storing  of  antique  paintings. 

♦A.  WILLIAMS,  62  Ossining  Road,  Pleasantville. 

♦SEAMAN  WILLET,  574  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

♦KATHERINE  WILLIS,  272  Hillside  Ave.,  Jamaica, 
L.  I. 

OHIO 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  BIERCE,  8903  Euclid  Ave., 
Cleveland — Decorative  Counselor,  Antiques,  Ob¬ 
jects  of  Art. 

*J  P.  ZIMMERMAN  &  SONS,  1013  Walnut  St., 
Cincinnati. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

♦THE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  OF  MRS.  M.  B.  COOKE- 
ROW,  265  King  St.,  Pottstown. 

*WM.  BALL  &  SON,  Malvern. — Brasses. 

FRANCIS  D.  BRINTON,  Oermead  Farm,  West 
Chester — Early  Pennsylvania  furniture,  glass,  etc. 

W.W.  CARVER,  Ivyland — Restorer  and  Refinisher. 
Renews  rush  bottoms  in  chairs. 

WILLIAM  R.  FIELES  &  BROS.,  Christiana. 
General  line. 

♦HUSTON’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  321  South  Eleventh 
St.,  Phila. 

DAVIS  B.  MISSIMER,  Manheim — General  line. 

♦OSBORNE'S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  1026  Pine  St., 
Phila. 

♦PHILA.  ANTIQUE  CO.,  633  Chestnut  St.,  Fhila. 

♦MARTHA  DE  HAAS  REEVES,  i8ot  Ranstead  St., 
Phila. 

A.  H.  RICE,  519  North  New  St.,  Bethlehem — Gen¬ 
eral  line. 

♦ARTHUR  J.  SUSSEL,  1724  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

RANDOLPH  R.  URICH,  William  Penn  Highway, 
Myerstown — General  line. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

♦MRS.  CLARENCE  A.  BROUWER,  260  Brow  St., 
East  Providence — Antique  glassware,  china. 

*G.  R.  S.  KILLAM,  Pawtucket — Clock  repairing. 

♦MABEL  K.  ROGERS,  109  Watterman  St.,  Provi¬ 
dence. 

VERMONT 

*E.  J.  JOHNSON,  White  River  Junction. 

♦THE  WHITE  CUPBOARD  INN  AND  SHOP, 
Woodstock. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

J.  J.  HECK  &  CO., 427^  Tenth  St., N.W.— Antique 
jewelry;  general  line. 

♦GEORGE  W.  REYNOLDS,  1742  M  St.,  N.W., 

THE  OLD  VIRGINIA  SHOP,  816  Connedticut, 
Ave.,  N.W. — Furniture,  curios,  objects  of  art. 

ENGLAND 

♦J.  CORKILL  Rock  Ferry,  Birkenhead,  Cheshire. 
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For  the  Qo  I  lector  s  Jfibrary  in  1923 


Here  Are  Some  “Side-Light”  Books  Which  Are  Calculated  to  Help 
the  Collector  in  Determining  the  Full  Significance  of  Things 

r*  V* 

?  ?  t 

Qollector  S  Jfuch,  by  Alice  Van  Leer  Carrick,  has  proved  to  be  as 
popular  now  as  when  first  issued  two  years  ago.  It  is  essentially 
a  book  for  the  amateur,  yet  every  one  interested  in  antiques  will 
enjoy  this  story  of  the  treasures  found  by  the  author  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  .  .  ......  $2.50 

zAn  Illustrated  History  of  Furniture,  by  Frederick  Litchfield, 
justifies  this  revised  edition.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
chronologically  arranged  pictures,  which  add  much  to  the  admir¬ 
able  text,  and  make  it  invaluable  as  a  work  of  reference  .  $12.50 

Bytnantic  Hays  in  0  Id  Boston,  by  Mary  Caroline  Crawford,  is 
not  so  much  a  guide  book  as  it  is  a  history  of  the  first  town 
of  the  Bay  State,  when  coaches  rattled  through  its  narrow  streets, 
and  cows  grazed  on  its  democratic  Common  ....  $3. 00 


V  or  books  on 
glass ,  china , 
furniture ,  or 
general  collec¬ 
ting ,  consult 
the  Book  De¬ 
partment  of 
Antiques, 
stating  your 
need  as  fully 
as  possible. 


If  he  Practical  Booh  of  Early  Aimer  ic  an  zArts  and  (f rafts, 
by  H.  D.  Eberlein  and  A.  McClure,  gives  thorough-going,  infor¬ 
mative,  and  practical  help  in  understanding  the  handicrafts  of 
our  forefathers . $7-5° 

Sun-Dials  and  LTfoses  of  Yesterday ,  by  Alice  Morse  Earle,  tells 
of  dial  makers,  dial  mottoes,  and  the  appropriateness  of  dials; 
roses,  their  significance,  and  how  to  preserve  the  fragrance  of 
their  petals  in  a  pot-pourri,  and  much  other  wisdom  as  to  June 
and  summer.  It  is  a  book  for  the  lover  of  gardens,  of  old  furnish- 
ments,  and  of  the  strange  lore  of  ancient  days  ....  $2.50 


'f  f" 

zAny  of  the  above  boohs  may  be  ordered  from  Antiques  and^evill  be 

forwarded  on  receipt  of  price. 


ANTIQJJES  ::  Boohf Department  ::  683  Atlantic  Avenue,  BOSTON 


From  the  Hand  of  Jacob  Hurd 


The  mug  illustrated  here 
was  fashioned  by  Jacob 
Hurd,  one  of  the  famous  silver¬ 
smiths  of  Boston.  He  came 
from  a  well-known  family  of 
silversmiths  and  lived  from 
1702  to  1758. 

The  mug  is  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  Its  lines  are  of  simple 
beauty.  The  only  decoration  is 
the  acanthus  leaf  on  the 
handle. 

We  have  many  other  very 
interesting  pieces  of  early 
American  and  English  silver 


on  display  among  the  old  furni¬ 
ture,  glass,  and  tapestries  on 
our  third  floor.  Tankards, 
bowls,  spoons,  snuff-boxes, 
patch  -  boxes  —  all  delight  the 
connoisseur  who  enjoys  the 
study  of  the  artistic  percep¬ 
tions  of  our  forefathers. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to 
visit  our  antique  department 
as  freely  as  you  would  a  mu¬ 
seum  where  treasures  of  by¬ 
gone  centuries  are  housed. 

Correspondence  with  mu¬ 
seums  and  collectors  solicited. 


Shreve,  Crump  and  Low  Company 

Founded  in  IS  00 

Jewelers,  W  atchmakers,  Silver  and  Goldsmiths 

147  Tremont  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


=  ©792..’.  C.  &  Co. 


— 


VOLUME  THREE 


NUMBER  FOUR 


Special  Qualities  which  Age  Imparts 


WE  no  longer  restore  ancient  stat¬ 
uary  by  adding  fresh  arms  and 
noses.  Why  not  show — in  so  far  as 
possible — a  similar  respect  for  fine  old  fur¬ 
niture  ? 

Among  my  choicer  recent  acquisitions  has 
been  a  Queen  Anne  pier  glass  of  unusually 
generous  dimensions.  In  so  far  as  may  be 
judged,  it  has  suffered  no  repair  or  change 
since  the  early  seventeen  hundreds  when  it 
was  find:  hung  in  the  broad  pier  between  the 
windows  of  a  fine  New  England  home. 

Yet  time  has  darkened  the  old  lacquer  of 
frame  and  elaborate  creating  until  they  are  of 
dull  blackness.  The  double  glass,  subtly 


hand  beveled,  has  been  clouded  by  the 
centuries  until  its  reflecting  is  as  graciously 
dimmed  as  an  ancient  memory. 

In  short,  the  shine  has  gone  from  the 
lacquer  and  the  glare  from  the  glass.  Some 
persons  would  insist  upon  trying  to  rejuvenate 
them  both  with  fresh  paint  and  new  quick¬ 
silver. 

The  result  would  be  a  mirror  that  could 
qualify  neither  as  antique  nor  as  modern. 
It  would  merely  be  a  ruin. 

Collectors  will  encounter  in  my  ffock 
antiques  in  the  condition  in  which  I  found 
them. 


I.  SACK,  85  Qharles  Street \  Boston,  Mass. 

(MEMBER  of  the  American  Antique  Dealers  Association) 


10  minutes  from  Liverpool 
20  minutes  from  Chester 


Telephone:  198  Rock  Ferry 
Telegrams:  Antiques,  Birkenhead 


J.  CORKILL 

[Council  Member  British  Antique  Dealers’  Association] 

Issues  a  Special  Invitation  to  All  American  Healers  If  ho  Intend  Visiting 
England ,  to  Qall and  See  His  Exceptionally  Igrge  and  Interesting  Stocpof 


GENUINE  ANTIQUES 


npWO  hundred 
genuine  old 
English  pewter 
plates  and  dishes, 
mostly  with  the 
old  copies  of  sil¬ 
ver  marks.  Also 
tankards, candle¬ 
sticks,  snuffer 
trays,  pepper 
pots,  salt  cellars, 
etc. 

A  Dining  room 
can  be  beau¬ 
tifully  furnished 
with  Phyfe  or 
Sheraton  period 
dining  table,  side¬ 
board  and  chairs 
at  a  reasonable 
price. 


A  SET  OF  THREE  QUAINT  CHAIRS  MADE  CUCa  I780,  FOR  A  GARDENER’S  SOCIETY 


DEALERS  en¬ 
quiries  es¬ 
pecially  invited 
for  early  Mahog¬ 
any,  Walnut  and 
Oak  Period  Fur¬ 
niture. 

A  most  inter¬ 
esting  lot  of 
Straw  work  boxes, 
made  by  French 
prisoners  con¬ 
fined  in  England 
during  the  Napo¬ 
leonic  Wars,  con¬ 
temporary  with 
the  ivory  ship 
models  now  so 
much  sought  af¬ 
ter.  These  can  at 
present  be  bought 
quite  cheaply. 


ROCK.  FERRY,  CHESHIR  E,  €  D(G  LAND 


p 

K  O  O  P  M  A  N 

FOR  OVER  FORTY  YEARS 

THE  J^ATU^G  ^A^TI^Ue  H0US6  OF 

BOSTON 

their  display  of  antiques 
it  is  the  intention  of  Koop- 
man  always  to  avoid  the 
confusion  of  indiscriminate 
multiplicity.  InStead,  a  rigorous  se¬ 
lection  within  certain  well-defined 
fields  establishes  an  assured  level  of 
quality  and  a  definite  unity  of  re¬ 
lationship. 

<LThe  resultant  distinction  is,  after 
all,  incidental  to  the  increased  facili¬ 
ties  enjoyed  by  the  customer  who 
seeks  items  whose  Style  is  satisfactory 
and  whose  suitability  may  always  re¬ 
main  unquestioned. 

s 

/<?  BEACON  Street 

Boston  Telephone,  Haymarket  632  MASSACHUSETTS 

I  4  9  J... 


The  Early  Craftsmen 

OF 

Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Indiana 

DESIGNED  and  built  for  the  owners  of  the  old  manors  and 
estates  of  the  middle-weft  and  south,  many  wonderful 
examples  which  are  now  available  for  sale,  because  of  the  con¬ 
stant  and  careful  searching  of  our  buyers. 

The  collection  recently  received  is  one  of  the  moft 
varied  imaginable  and  consists  of  early  oak  and  maple 
of  crude  and  quaint  types. 

Beds,  cheats,  bureaus,  chairs,  and  many  other  pieces  in 
cherry  and  walnut. 

Unusual  pieces  in  crotch  mahogany  and  rosewood. 
Console  and  pier  mirrors,  carved  and  gold  leaf. 
Luftreware,  pewterware,  and  glass. 

Several  fine  old  portraits  in  carved  and  gold  leaf  frames. 
A  wonderful  old  painting  of  the  17th  Century  on  old 
black  English  oak. 

Some  hooked  rugs,  Paisley  shawls  and  numerous  other 
pieces  of  unusual  interest. 

We  solicit  correspondence  with  collectors  and  dealers 

J.  P.  Zimmerman  &  Sons 

ESTABLISHED  I  877 

‘ Dealers  in  ' Antiques 

Cabinet  Makers  ::  Finishers  ::  Carvers  ::  Upholsterers 

1013  Walnut  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Old  YJiolins  for 
Young  0 Musicians 

NO  greater  mistake  can 
be  made  than  that  of 
starting  a  young  vio¬ 
linist  with  an  interior 
instrument,  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  it  will  do  well 
enough  for  a  begin¬ 
ning. 

Tafte  is  formed  from  the 

outset  and  depends  largely  on  the 
quality  of  the  firft  instrument  used. 
Yet  quality  need  not  imply  excessive  ex¬ 
penditure.  Our  catalogue  lifts  excel¬ 
lent  violins,  mellowed  by  a  century’s 
use,  as  low  as  $50. 

Write  us  of  your  requirements. 

LYON  HEALY 

62-95  JACKSON  BOULEVARD 

CHICAGO 


Antique  Garden  Furniture 

oj  ^American  &f  English  Origin 

in  Wrought  Iron ,  II’/ id  &  Stone 
FOUNTAIN  AND  GARDEN  FIGURES,  BIRD  BATHS, 
SUNDIALS,  GROUPS,  CHAIRS,  TABLES  AND  BENCHES 


American  Painted  Wrought  Iron  Garden  Bench,  Empire  In¬ 


fluence.  Date  about  1820. 

Decorated  in  deep  bottle  green ,  with  metal  woven 
panels  in  caned  fashion  in  light  sea  green  coloring. 

YOUR  garden,  whether  large  or  small,  will  lend  itself  to  the  charm  of 
the  old  wrought  iron  chairs,  tables  and  settees,  and  will  add 
inestimable  comfort  to  your  outdoor  pleasure. 

FRED  J.  PETERS 

Early  American  &  English  Furniture  IS  Contemporary  Embellishments 

384— 336  Broadway  (MH;uay)  Flushing,  Long  Island 

Telephone :  Flushing  0554-W 


Old 
"Buhl 
dMi/sical 
Qlocl^  and 
Bracket 

Qhased  gilt  bronze 
dial ,  blue  numerals 
on  white  porcelain 

Trice  on 
application 


Qeo'igtc  MT  Tdgrfugojgps 

1742  M  Street, N.W., Washington,  D.C. 
a Antiques  Wirt  Treasures 


<zyl Shop  with  thousands  of  things 

Rare  Specimens  for  Collectors 
Useful  Articles  for  the  Home 

r 

It  would  please  us  greatly  to  have  you  visit  our  shop 

r 

ARTHUR  J.  SUSSEL 

1724  Qhestnut  Street  ;  :  ;  ;  :  PHILADELPHIA 

Locust  3981 


To  the  ^Antique  fover 
In  Search  of  Ideas 

UR  Little  Colonial  House  is 
open  again  in  its  Spring 
Clothes.  The  photograph 
shows  a  corner  of  the  parlor,  with 
Chinoiserie  paper  and  deep  rose 
brocade  hangings,  topped  by  gilt 


cornices. 


The  Hoadley  clock  in  the  corner 
was  made  by  Eli  Terry,  and  is  in  a 
mo£t  excellent  state  of  preservation. 
The  small  silhouettes  on  the  wall  offer 
a  suggestion  for  Spring  weddinggifts,  as  does  the  pair  of  mahogany  chairs  in  Chippendale’smanner. 

If  you  are  restoring  an  old  house,  you  may  find  j  ust  the  idea  which  is  at  present  eluding 
you  waiting  here  in  the  Little  Colonial  House.  Visitors  are  welcome  always. 


Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston 
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Burnham’s  Chats  with  Collectors 

V—  FINE  FURNITURE  &?  THE  HOOKED  RUG 
- £ - 

PRIMARILY  I  am  a  dealer  in  on-Chekt,  now  in  my  possession.  It  is 
antique  Furniture.  Hooked  Rugs  a  charabteriktic  Newport  piece,  excel- 
I  hrsl  took  up  as  a  side  issue  because  lently  designed,  superbly  conktrubted. 
my  clients  required  door  coverings  to  Nothing  bner  in  the  way  ol  earlv 
harmonize  with  their  Furniture  pur-  American  cabinet- making  is  today 


chases.  But  having  under¬ 
taken  to  handle  Hooked 
Rugs,  I  have  carried  the 
buying,  selling,  repairing 
and  making  ol  these 
Rugs  to  such  a  point  that 
I  am  now  known  wh 
ever  such  R  u 
known.  Sooner 
every  important 
H  ooked  Rug 
passes  through 
my  hands. 

Yet  Rugs  do 


available  for  the  collector. 

And  in  front  of  this 
Chekt-on-CheA  I  show 
one  of  mv  Hooked  Rugs. 
Observe  how  completely 
and  satisfy  ingly  it  takes 
nd  holds  its  place. 

more  conclusive 
»f  the  universal 
rightness  of 
Hooked  Rugs 
with  early  Am¬ 
erican  Furni¬ 
ture  could  w  ell 


not  obscure  mv 

J  GODDARD  CHEST-ON-CHEST  circa  1750 

HOOKED  RUG  IN  iSth  CENTURY  FLORAL  PATTERN 


be  devised. 

business  as  a  hooked  rug  in  l8th  century  floral  pattern  Whateverthe 
dealer  in  furniture.  Here,  for  ex-  requirement,  there  is  always  a  Hooked 
ample,  I  illuklrate  a  Goddard  Chekt-  Rug  to  satisfy  it. 

Concerning  the  Goddard  Qhest-on-Qhest ,  I  invite  corres¬ 
pondence,  Concerning  Hooked  d(ugs  and  their  making , 
may  1  refer  to  my  Chats  in  Antiques  for  GMharchf 

R.  W.  BURNHAM,  Ipswich,  Massachusetts 

Telephone,  109  Ipswich 
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The  Sisters 

From  an  engraving  by  J.  Thomson 
after  a  drawing  by  J.  Hnvter  (. 1836 ) 
See  page  ipg 


A  MAGAZINE  for  Q  o  1 1  e  c  t  o  r  s  and  0  t  her  s  WHO  FIND 
INTEREST  IN  T I  -Jit  £  S  T  -eA  S  T  &  IN  THE 
ARTICLES  OF  DAILY  USE  &  ADORNMENT 
DEVISED  BY  THE  FOREFATHERS 

‘Volume  111  APRIL,  iq2^  'umber  ^ 


Cobwebs  &  Du£t 


The  Qover 

IS  the  head  gear  of  woman-kind  waning  in  its  pre¬ 
ponderant  influence  as  a  beguilement  of  Cupid? 
After  some  reflection  the  Attic  inclines  to  offer 
the  belief  that  it  is.  Yet  such  hesitant  expression  is 
very  far  from  settling  the  matter,  or  from  being,  in 
any  wise,  rooted  in  careful  judgment.  A  really  just 
conclusion  is  to  be  reached  not  by  reflection  but  by 
earnest  research,  beginning  perhaps  with  an  anthol¬ 
ogy  of  millinery,  which  should  reveal  much  curious 
circumstance- — notably  the  pervasive  predominance 
of  the  bonnet  over  all  other  forms  of  feminine  cranial 
covering  as  a  subjeCt  of  lyric  outburst.  Somehow  the 
bonnet  appears  to.  have  held  a  peculiar  fascination 
for  poets.  It  was  something  wherewith  to  play  at  co¬ 
quetry  as  with  a  fan.  It  half  concealed,  and  half  re¬ 
vealed  the  lady’s  face.  Furthermore,  it  lent  itself  to 
many  uses.  Its  connotations  are  enticing  and  it  has 
a  lyric  lilt.  It  rides  a  meter  with  a  lively  and  respon¬ 
sive  geniality.  And  whoso  first  rhymed  it  must  have 
won  quick  applause  for  cleverness. 

To-day,  of  course,  the  rhymes  are  threadbare,  and 
so  are  bonnets.  With  their  passing  has  passed  most 
of  the  coquetry  of  millinery.  Yet  their  erstwhile  po¬ 
tency  is  suggested,  if  not  completely  revealed,  in  the 
elaborateness  of  the  boxes  that  once  enshrined  their 
fetching  totalities  of  cherished  ribbon  and  lace  and 
perfectly  plaited  straw. 

From  such  a  box  is  derived  the  design  on  the  cover 
of  Antiques  for  this  month,  which  comes  to  it  by 
courtesy  of  Mrs.  Esther  Fraser.  The  sentiment  is  one 
familiar  enough  in  late  eighteenth  or  early  nineteenth 
century  decoration.  A  damsel  makes  offering  to  Love. 
Perhaps,  in  the  immediate  instance,  such  offering 
constitutes  a  kind  of  insurance.  Beneath  the  box  lid 
thus  symbolically  embellished  must  once  have  re¬ 
posed  a  new  spring  bonnet.  Under  sponsorship  of  Cu¬ 
pid  himself  what  human  male  could  hope  to  with¬ 
stand  its  enchantment? 


rJTore  T>ootjacf{s 

Correspondence 
relative  to  the  boot-jack 
bug,  or  bug  boot-jack, 
has  continued  without 
cessation.  More  speci¬ 
mens  have  been  cited 
from  various  parts  of 
the  United  States  and 
from  abroad.  Of  labelled 
examples  the  latest  re¬ 
port  cites  one  in  Ware, 
Massachusetts,  bearing 
the  initials  R.P.  All  in 
all,  the  non-partisan  in¬ 
ternationalism  of  the 
bug  seems  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  beyond  reasonable 
question;  though  whether  or  not  such  universality 
offers  ground  for  claim  to  adoption  as  the  appropri¬ 
ate  symbol  and  emblem  of  internationalism  remains 
a  moot  point, — fortunately  outside  the  limitations  of 
Attic  discussion. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  C.  B.  Pinney  of  Stafford  Springs, 
Connecticut,  has  favored  the  Attic  with  a  photograph 
of  a  strange  bootjack,  now  in  her  possession,  which 
gives  evidence  of  relationship  to  the  inseCt  of  the 
December  cover.  At  some  rash  moment  in  its  career, 
a  too  vigorous  attack  upon  an  unresponsive  heel  evi¬ 
dently  resulted  in  broken  horns.  The  feet  are  appar¬ 
ently  embryonic.  Bass  fishermen  who  have  grubbed 
about  under  the  lesser  boulders  of  summer  brooks  in 
search  of  “helgramites”  for  bait  will  recognize  in  the 
accompanying  illustration  a  bootjack  which  has  not 
yet  passed  beyond  the  larval  stage.  At  the  next  melt¬ 
ing  it  might  have  turned  out  as  a  full  fledged  bug. 

As  for  the  antiquity  of  this  and  other  similar  ob¬ 
jects,  no  conclusive  demonstration  appears  possible 
which  will  fix  the  birth  date  of  the  original  ancestor 
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of  subsequent  iron  flocks.  He  may  have  come  into 
existence  at  some  time  between  half  and  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  century  since.  There  is  about  his  style  an 
indefinable  something  which  suggests  mid- Victorian 
impulses  in  the  domain  of  arts  and  crafts.  Mid-Vic¬ 
torian  presumably  means  mid-nineteenth  century. 
Were  our  mutual  friend  of  much  earlier  origin,  it 
would  seem  fair  to  expert  him  to  be  rather  more 
decorative, — less  phlegmatically  and  unimaginatively 
naturalistic.  However,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  it  is 
well  to  recognize  that  one  guess  is  quite  as  good  as 
another. 

c Question  of  <1 Affinity 

Can  it  be  merely  a  haphazard  coincidence  that  the 
first  bootjack  bug  and  the  last  should  be  reported 
from  college  communities?  From  Meadville,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Ralph  A.  Barnette  writes  as  follows: 

“1  wish  to  report  another  encounter  with  a  boot 
jack  bug  of  the  same  genus  as  the  one  found  by  our 
N  ew  Hampshire  friend.  1'his  one,  too,  was  discovered 
in  the  woodshed  of  an  old  farmhouse,  and  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  of  Pennsylvania-Dutch  descent.  As  the  old 
time  leather  boots  are  a  thing  of  the  past  and  no  one 
in  our  family  is  afflirted  with  Russian  boots,  Mr.  Bug 
has  been  consigned  to  a  place  in  front  of  the  fireplace. 
We  have  named  him  ‘The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth.’ 
But,  in  view  of  the  fart  that  his  present  habitat  is 
within  the  shadow  of  that  time  honored  institution 
Allegheny  College,  we  hope  that  some  day  a  learned 
professor  will  apply  to  him  a  name  more  in  keeping 
with  his  age  and  dignity.” 

Help  If  \ anted 

Here  is  another  rather  pretty  problem  which  will 
stand  a  little  mutual  first  aid  in  the  solving.  Mrs. 
H.  C.  Cornwall  of  Short  Hills,  New  Jersey,  very  kind¬ 
ly  sends  a  photograph  of  a  lustre  pitcher  which,  as 
she  states,  she  found  in  a  little  ‘‘hole-in-the-wall  sort 
of  a  place  in  London  ten  years  ago.”  1 1  is  a  sharp¬ 
snouted  pitcher,  four  and  one-halt  inches  high,  or 
thereabouts,  and  is  ‘‘prartically  a  twin  of  the  Corn- 


CoRN WALLIS  AND  JaCKSON  JuGS 

The  two  are  practically  identical,  except  for  the  different  pictures. 


wallis  jug  well  known  to  collertors  of  lustre,”  in  pot¬ 
ting,  shape,  weight,  color  of  band  and  style  of  decora¬ 
tion;  except  that,  whereas  the  Cornwallis  jug  bears 
two  different  pirtures  (the  Surrender  of  Cornwallis  on 
one  side  and  Lafayette  Crowned  on  the  other,  together 
with  a  decorated  medallion  under  the  spout)  the 
Jackson  jug  is  alike  on  both  sides,  and  carries  no  deco¬ 
ration  under  the  spout.  The  medallion  on  each  side 
consists  only  of  a  portrait  of  General  Jackson,  in 
black  transfer  on  a  white  ground,  above  the  legend 
General  Jackson ,  the  Hero  of  New  Orleans.  Of  this 
Jackson-decorated  replica  of  the  Cornwallis  jug  Mrs. 
Cornwall  has  never  yet  encountered  a  duplicate;  nor 
has  she  heard  of  one  in  the  possession  of  other  col¬ 
lertors,  or  of  dealers. 

Now  the  puzzle  lies  in  discovering,  first,  why  a 
Jackson  pitcher  should  have  been  produced  in  the 
same  form  as  a  Cornwallis  pitcher;  and  second,  why 
the  former  should  be  so  extremely  rare. 

The  part  of  the  Attic  is  not  to  furnish  conclusions, 
but  merely  to  suggest  possibilities,  for  which  the  more 
experienced  members  of  the  circle  may  substitute 
probabilities  and  in  due  time  certainties.  The  Corn¬ 
wallis  pitcher  is  noted  in  almost  all  books  in  which 
American  historical  china  is  discussed.*  A  date  has 
been  assigned  to  it,  which  is  not  far  from  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  war.  But  if  the  pitcher  is  as  early 
as  that,  why  the  appearance  of  the  crowning  of 
Lafayette?  Full  recognition  of  that  gallant  general’s 
part  in  the  war  which  gave  independence  to  America 
did  not  come  to  him  until  his  triumphant  visit  to 
America  in  1825,  at  which  time  Congress  not  only 
entertained  him  royally,  as  a  guest,  but  voted  him 
the  comfortable  sum  of  $ 200,000 . 

•C/ _ 

It  appears  that  the  Cornwallis  pitcher  should 
properly  be  known  as  one  of  the  various  types  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Lafayette  pitchers,  and  that  like  all  the  rest, 
it  was  issued  to  commemorate  Lafayette’s  visit  to 
America  in  1825.  The  surrender  of  Cornwallis  may 
well  have  been  added  to  the  design  because  the  only 
important  military  operations  that  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Lafayette  as  an  American  general  were  those  which 
preceded  Washington’s  unexperted  descent  upon 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  The  graceful  compliment  of 
implying,  by  a  pirture  on  a  pitcher,  that  Lafayette 
was  chief  cause  of  the  final  British  catastrophe  would 
have  come  much  easier  in  1825  than  in  1781 — albeit 
the  surrender  of  the  fleet  and  army  of  the  British 
was  “to  the  Combined  Forces  of  America  and 
France.” 

*cThe  Blue-China  Book ,  Ada  Walker  Camehl,  p.  142  et  seq.;  illustrated,  pp.  138 
and  208. 

The  Old  China  Book ,  N.  Hudson  Moore,  p.  180. 

Anglo-American  China ,  Edwin  Atlee  Barber,  pp.  136  and  143. 
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General  Jackson  Jug 


The  pidture  on  the  reverse  is  the  same  as  that  shown  here. 

This  Lafayette  pitcher,  or  jug,  must  have  been 
popular;  for,  though  the  fadt  is  not  generally  em¬ 
phasized,  there  were  at  least  three  editions  of  it.* *  The 
one  which  it  seems  reasonable  to  credit  as  the  first  is, 
in  general  outline,  almost  identical  with  that  here 
illustrated.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  more  skillfully 
done,  for  the  proportions  are  more  refined  and  the 
curve  of  the  handle  is  at  once  more  crisp  and  more 
perfectly  balanced.  Yet  the  chief  difference  between 
this  early  edition  and  the  subsequent  ones  lies  in 
the  fadf  that,  in  the  firdt,  the  pidture  medallions 
are  circular  instead  of  elliptical,  and  that  the  transfer 
engraving  is  of  an  extremely  high  quality.  In  so  far 
as  may  be  judged  from  a  photograph,  it  is  from  a 
copper  line  engraving  rather  than  from  a  stippled 
glue  “bat.” 

The  less  carefully  made  and  decorated  pitcher  may, 
it  is  reasonable  to  surmise,  have  been  issued  to  supply 
a  demand  for  a  produdf  whose  cheapness,  in  addition 
to  its  memorial  intent,  would  commend  it  to  the 
multitude. 


Untimely  2. Advertising 


And  what  about  General  Jackson?  It  is  far  from 
impossible  that  the  pitcher  bearing  his  portrait  was 
originally  intended  to  capitalize  the  popular  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  Lafayette  in  favor  of  Jackson’s  political 
ambitions. 


*The  first  edition  of  the  pitcher  is  illustrated  in  Moore’s  The  Old  China  Book; 
the  second  in  Barber,  as  noted,  and  the  third  in  Camehl  and  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion  herewith. 


It  will  be  recalled  that,  in  the  presidential  election 
of  1824,  Andrew  Jackson  received  a  larger  number  of 
eledforal  votes  than  did  his  chief  rival,  John  Quincy 
Adams.  The  choice  of  a  President,  accordingly, 
devolved  upon  the  House  of  Representatives,  which, 
in  1825,  eledted  Adams.  Jackson’s  hopes  of  recog¬ 
nition  were,  however,  not  long  frustrated.  In  Odfober, 
1825,  he  was  again  nominated  for  the  presidency, 
and  declared  himself  a  candidate.  It  is  significant 
that  this  occurred  during  the  period  of  Lafayette’s 
stay  in  America,  when  the  Lafayette-Cornwallis  jugs 
were  probably  selling  like  cornballs  at  a  circus. 

It  may,  therefore,  have  seemed  to  English  manu- 
fadturers  of  lustre  worth  while  to  issue  at  this  time  a 
Jackson  campaign  pitcher  of  the  same  shape  as  the 
Lafayette  example  and  hence  calculated  to  suggest 
heroic  analogies.  Unfortunately  for  the  success  of 
such  a  venture  the  real  fighting  campaign  for  Jackson 
was  still  three  years  distant.  It  was  not  until  1828 
that  the  eledtion  took  place.  In  1825,  therefore,  cam¬ 
paign  emblems  would  have  been  premature,  and 
would  have  found  few,  if  any,  purchasers  among 
American  crockery  merchants. 

If  this  hypothesis  is  sound,  it  goes  far  toward  ex¬ 
plaining  Mrs.  Cornwall’s  Jackson  pitcher.  Appar¬ 
ently  she  has  had  the  rare  fortune  to  encounter  a 
manufacturer’s  sample,— a  chance  survivor  of  what 
must,  in  the  first  place,  have  been  an  extremely 
limited  edition.  Whether  or  not  any  were  adtually 
sent  to  America  may  be  questioned.  Will  members  of 
the  Attic  Circle  take  a  look  at  their  top  shelves  to  see 
if,  by  luck,  they  may  discover  any  duplicate? 

Souvenirs  of  Jackson,  in  china  and  glass,  seem,  by 
the  way,  to  be  somewhat  scarce.  Barber  mentions  a 
pitcher  with  Jackson  Hero  of  New  Orleans  pidfured  on 
a  blue  ground.  He  describes  it  no  further.  It  may  be 
virtually  identical  with  Mrs.  Cornwall’s  example.  It 
may  be  different. 


T^redi Elions  of  Immortality 

Apparently  some  American  heroes  could  not 
avoid  having  their  portraits  on  all  kinds  of  household 
utensils,  while  others  signally  failed  of  such  recogni¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  so  much  respedt  as  affedtion  that  in¬ 
duces  ordinary  folk  to  surround  themselves  with 
portraits  of  celebrities.  Douglas  Fairbanks  will 
smile  down  from  a  thousand  walls  when  Volstead 
will  glower  from  none.  Old  Rough-and-Ready  was 
courageous  and  he  was  able.  But  he  is  not  generally 
looked  upon  as  having  been  lovable.  That  may  ac¬ 
count  for  the  infrequency  of  his  appearance  on  arti¬ 
cles  intended  for  the  house.  An  unpopular  face  on  a 
bit  of  china  really  constitutes  a  special  risk  to  the 
piece  thus  decorated. 
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Engravings  for  the  Minor  Collector 

By  Arthur  Hayden 


THERE  is  a  realm  of  undiscovered  treasures  of  a  mi¬ 
nor  kind  awaiting  the  collector  who  can  spare  suffi¬ 
cient  patience  to  track  down  his  quarry  in  unlikely 
places.  Before  the  modern  days  of  photography  and  the 
process  block — from  the  forties  to  the  eighties  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century — the  most  popular  medium  for  illustrations 
in  books  was  wood-engraving.  Early  in  the  same  century 
Thomas  Bewick,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  England, 
produced  wood  blocks  for  children’s  books.  His  work  cul¬ 
minated  in  his  Aesop  s  Fables,  and  British  Birds  with  white 
line  as  a  chief  faCtor.  He  was  the  precursor  of  Linton  and 
Timothy  Cole  and  of  many  other  famous  wood-engravers 
who  worked  in  the  American  magazines  during  the  eight¬ 
ies — and  later.  Their  engravings  are  to  be  found  in  Har¬ 
per  s  Magazine  and  in  the  Century ,  and  are  worth  collecting. 

But  in  the  period  just  preceding  theirs,  the  sixties,  came 
the  wonderful  school  of  facsimile  wood-engravers  who 
worked  for  English  magazines  and  reproduced  hundreds  of 
fine  designs  after  Sir  John  Millais,  Lord  Leighton,  Whist¬ 
ler,  and  dozens  of  other  notable  painters.  These  men  drew 
direCtly  on  the  wood.  After  that,  these  designs  were  cut  by 
Dalziel  Brothers  or  by  Swain.  That  again  is  a  period  to 
which  collectors  with  slender  purses  have  given  attention.* 
Antagonistic  to  the  wood-engraver,  and  attempting  to 
oust  the  followers  of  Bewick,  and  to  maintain  their  own  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  basis  of  a  fine  chiaroscuro  which  the  early  wood 
engraving  lacked,  remained  the 
earlier  English  school  of  steel 
engravers,  which  had  been  fos¬ 
tered  by  Turner,  who  saw  the 
possibilities  of  this  delicate  sil¬ 
very  style  in  rendering 
his  pearly  effeCfs  of  sunset  and 
sunrise.  Turner’s  Annual  Fours, 

1833-1835,  three  volumes,  have 
sixty-one  plates  of  views  on  the 

*See  Chats  on  Old  Prints,  by  Arthur 
Hayden,  Chapter  IV.  (Frederick  Stokes  Co.) 


Loire  and  Seine,  and  sell  for  three  pounds  per  volume. 
Quite  enough!  But  there  are  innumerable  volumes  of  the 
same  period, — books  of  Gems ,  Heath’s  Book  of  Beauty, 
Landscape  Annuals ,  Keepsakes,  besides  books  of  poems  and 
of  curious  sentimental  tales  appearing  in  sumptuously  illus¬ 
trated  Souvenirs  for  such  early  Victorian  ladies  as  sang  “I’d 
be  a  butterfly,  born  in  a  bow’r.’’ 

It  is  from  this  unpromising  period,  in  out-of-the-way 
volumes,  that  much  fine  engraved  work  may  be  found.  We 
illustrate  Mary  Lester  from  a  tale  of  that  name  in  the  Book 
of  Beauty,  1834.  The  print  tells  a  story  in  costume.  The 
reticule  hanging  on  the  lady’s  arm  presumably  contains 
her  jewels,  even  her  youthful  beauty  is  not  eclipsed  by  her 
poke  bonnet.  Her  shoe  is  fastened  with  a  crossed  band  of 
elastic  web.  She  is  eloping  as  surely  as  the  Chinese  lady  on 
the  willow  pattern  plate.  And  the  words  which  accompany 
this  picture  throw  intense  illumination  on  the  class  of  fash¬ 
ionable  fiction  read  twenty  years  after  Sir  Walter  Scott 
had  written  Ivanhoe,  and  a  few  years  before  Dickens  began 
his  famous  series  of  novels: 

“And  as  Mary  Lester  heard  the  tender  reproaches  .  .  . 
reiterated  avowals  of  his  increasing  illness,  caused,  as  he 
asserted,  by  the  anxiety  that  preyed  on  his  mind  at  her 
hesitating  to  elope  with  him,  .  .  .  her  scruples  and  fears 
vanished;  and  in  an  evil  hour,  she  left  the  happy  home  of 
her  childhood  and  the  unsuspecting  mother  who  idolised 

her.” 

The  artists  who  drew  for  these 
albums,  which  stood  on  our 
great-grandmothers’  tables  in 
the  best  parlour,  were  far  from 
unknown.  E.  T.  Parris,  who 
drew  Mary  Lester,  had  twenty- 
six  of  his  works  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  London.  Oueen 
Victoria  sat  to  him  for  a  picture 
of  her  Coronation,  and  he  is  also 


Fig.  1 — Mary  Lady  Elizabeth  Leveson  Gower 

Painted  by  Leslie;  engraved  by  Thompson.  Painted  by  Bostock;  engraved  by  Ryall. 


Mary  Lester 

Drawn  by  Parris;  engraved  by(Ryall. 
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known  as  having  “re¬ 
stored”  Sir  J.  Thornhill’s 
paintings  in  the  cupola  of 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  so 
thoroughly  that  he  left 
nothingofthe  original 
work.  H.  T.  Ryall,  the  en¬ 
graver  of  this  little  print 
(only  3^2  inches  by  5  inches 
in  size),  was  historical 
engraver  to  QueenViCtoria, 
and  much  of  his  engraved 
work  is  found  in  Lodge’s 


Fig.  2  —  The  Senorita  and  Her 

Nurse 

Drawn  byWilkie;  engraved  by  Hunt. 

Portraits  of  Illustrious  Per¬ 
sons. 

That  these  little  engrav¬ 
ings  are  worth  attention  is 
shown  by  the  delightful  por¬ 
trait  of  Phe  Lady  Elizabeth 
Leveson  Gower,  another  of 
Ryall’s  plates,  after  a  paint¬ 
ing  by  J.  Bostock,  of  whom, 
by  the  way,  nothing  seems 
to  be  known.  Of  the  same 
period,  culled  from  a  stray 
volume,  is  a  portrait  of  Mary 
by  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A.,  whose 
pictures  of  Uncle  Poby ,  the 
Widow  Wadinan,  and  San- 
cho  Panza  in  the  apartments 
of  the  Duchess  are  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London. 

This  piclure  is  engraved  in 
stipple  by  J.  Thomson,  who 

was  an  illustrator  of  Lodge’s  Fig.  3— A  Lady  in  a  Satin  Dress 
Portraits,  and  had  a  secret  After  Terburg;  engraved  by  Payne, 
process  of  stippling,  which 

he  kept  as  sacredly  guarded  as  did  William  Blake.  Al¬ 
though  not  collected,  the  work  of  this  man  is  excellent.  Its 
implications  of  texture  are  almost  unequalled.  The  long 
glass  earrings  mounted  in  gold,  seen  in  the  portrait,  are 
now  being  collected  as  relics  of  the  early  and  middle  years  of 
the  last  century.  The  circular  silk  fan  with  a  long  tassel  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  handle  is  another  objeCt  which  represents 
a  fashion  as  remote  as  the  crinoline  and  the  tiny  silk  parasol. 

The  delicate  stipple  work  on  the  steel  by  J.  I  homson  is 
shown  to  advantage  in  the  print  of  Phe  Sisters  (8x7  inches, 
see  frontispiece).  This  is  after  a  drawing  by  J.  Hayter, 
about  whose  work  nothing  seems  to  be  known.  I  his  was 
engraved  just  two  years  before  Dickens  wrote  his  Nicholas 
Nickleby,  and  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  Pickwick 
Papers  appeared.  These  are  true  Dickensian  heroines. 


When  Sir  David  Wilkie,  the  Scottish  painter,  was  in 
Madrid  in  1828,  he  made  a  number  of  sketches,  and  later, 
in  the  sixties,  one  of  these,  entitled  Phe  Senorita  and  Her 
Nurse,  was  engraved  by  T.  W.  Hunt,  and  was  published. 
The  little  senorita  carries  her  fan,  and  the  strapping  nurse 
has  a  leather  worked  bag  not  unlike  those  in  which  twen¬ 
tieth  century  ladies  stow  all  sorts  of  mysterious  things. 
The  engraver’s  name  is  not  known  to  collectors,  and  his 
work  is  well  nigh  forgotten. 

About  the  same  period  many  larger  volumes  began  to 
make  their  appearance  with  engravings  on  steel  after  great 
pictures  in  the  European  galleries.  They  were  for  the  most 
part  published  in  England,  but  had  a  sale  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  especially  in  Germany 
and  Holland.  From  such  a 
volume,  entitled  Phe  Royal 
Dresden  Gallery,  published 
by  A.  H.  Payne,  Dresden 
and  Leipzig,  we  illustrate 
one  of  Payne’s  engravings 
after  Terburg’s  Lady  in  a 
Satin  Dress.  Gerard  Ter¬ 
burg,  or  Ter  Borch,  painted 
in  the  mid-seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  in  Holland.  The  plate 
represents  a  Dutch  lady 
washing  her  hands.  The 
character  of  the  furniture  is 
interesting — the  heavy  tap¬ 
estry  cloth  with  fringe  on 
the  table,  the  square  sil¬ 
ver  mirror  like  a  modern 
photograph  frame,  the 
richly  gilt  carved  frames, 
the  square  leather-backed 
Dutch  chair,  the  four-post¬ 
er  bedstead  with  its  hang¬ 
ings  and  canopy, — all  these 
are  noticeable  points  in  the 
furniture  and  fitments  of  a 
seventeenth  century  bur¬ 
gher’s  home. 


But  these  larger  steel  en¬ 
gravings  are  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared  in  finesse  with  the 
small  landscapes  after 
Turner,  scattered  through¬ 
out  many  volumes,  some¬ 
times  the  work  of  Miller, 
his  favourite  engraver,  but 
always  delightful.  It  is  re¬ 
freshing  for  the  tyro  in  col¬ 
lecting  to  know  that  these 
engravings  cannot  be  imi¬ 
tated.  There  is  no  man 

alive  who  can  do  such  Dg. .  4  De  Quevedo 
...  ,  ■  c  ,  From  a  plate  dated  igai  in  the  Euro- 

dehcate  work,  or  it  he  pean  Magazine. 
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could  do  it,  his  price  charged  would  be  so  great  as  to  pre¬ 
clude  success  commercially.  Unfortunately,  some  mis¬ 
guided  persons  who  find  these  old  steel  engravings  un¬ 
salable  at  tall  prices  have  started  to  color  them!  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  fine  engravings  have  been  ruined  in  this  manner 
and  then  sold  as  color  prints ,  which  they  are  not.  Yet,  so 
great  is  the  present  craze  for  color  that  this  practice  is 
likely  to  ruin  many  thousands  of  fine  steel  engravings. 

Such  methods  of  improvement  recall  a  process  that  be¬ 
came  fashionable  in  mid-nineteenth  century  days.  At  that 
time  old  Chinese  porcelain  plates  and  vases  were  often 
considered  to  be  lacking  in  richness  of  design.  They 
showed  too  much  undecorated  surface,  especially  at  the 
rims.  Accordingly,  they  were  often  repainted  with  heavy 
red  and  purple  and  blue  scalloped  scale  pattern  designs, 
clumsily  done,  and  were  then  refired.  It  is  believed  that  a 
German  named  Clobber  was  at  the  head  of  this  industry. 
At  any  rate,  such  pieces  are  termed,  by  the  trade,  “clob¬ 
bered”;  and  it  is  a  sufficiently  ugly  word  to  indicate  the 
character  of  this  wretched  treacled  work. 

Another  field  for  the  minor  collector  lies  in  illustrated 
editions  of  late  eighteenth  century  works.  Many  of  these 
have  been  broken  up  by  booksellers  and  their  engraved 
plates  retained.  A  good  example  is  Smollett’s  Peregrine 
Pickle ,  first  published  in  1751.  From  an  edition  of  1781 
we  illustrate  a  scene  engraved  by  Heath  after  a  drawing 
by  Stothard.  Here  the  eighteenth  century  interior  is  drawn 
by  an  artist  contenrporary  with  the  subject.  The  card  table 
incident  carries  us  straight  back  to  the  days  of  George  II. 
Chippendale  had  just  published  his  Director ,  and  Doctor 
Johnson,  a  year  later,  brought  out  his  Dictionary.  The 
ladies  are  reminiscent  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Gains¬ 
borough’s  portraits. 

As  a  comparison  between  the  Chippendale  interior  and 


the  Sheraton  later  innovation,  two  engravings  are  worth 
reproducing.  Stothard’s  drawing,  engraved  by  Angus  in 
1781  to  illustrate  a  forgotten  novel,  The  Sisters ,  shows  the 
broad  splat  back  of  early  Chippendale,  and  behind,  a  fine 
Chippendale  bookcase.  An  illustration  but  seven  years 
later,  engraved  by  Walker  after  a  drawing  by  Smirke  to 
illustrate  the  Invisible  Spy,  published  in  1788,  offers  the 
Adam  style  of  classic  decoration  in  the  pediment  of  the 
door  and  in  the  medallions  on  the  wall.  By  this  time,  too, 
the  settee,  covered  with  brocade,  has  made  its  appearance 
and  the  slender  tripod  table  indicates  readiness  for  the  in- 
troducffion  of  the  newer  Sheraton  or  boudoir  manner. 

Enough  has  been  stated  to  show  that,  in  old  and  neglect¬ 
ed  volumes,  lie  copper  and  steel  engravings  that  deserve 
more  attention  than  they  have  received  from  lovers  of  art. 
They  are  poor  relations  to  the  mezzotints  and  fine  etch¬ 
ings  commanding  great  prices  in  the  auCtion  rooms.  But 
their  artistic  merit  is  none  the  less  for  that. 

We  give  from  the  fine  run  of  volumes  of  the  European 
Magazine,  full  of  sound  copper-engraved  portraits,  a  plate, 
in  date  1781,  of  De  Quevedo,  the  eminent  Spanish  satirist, 
born  at  Madrid  in  i<;70.  He  was  the  Moliere  of  Spain.  But 
what  interests  us  is  his  spectacles.  The  first  speCtacled  bust 
where  tortoise-shell  rimmed  spectacles  have  been  immor¬ 
talised  in  bronze  is  that  of  Mr.  George  Harvey,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  ambassador  to  England,  made  for  Mrs.  Harvey  by  Mr. 
Bryant  Baker  of  Washington  and  London.  But  our  en¬ 
graving  shows  Don  Francisco  de  Quevedo  with  horn¬ 
rimmed  spectacles  perpetuated  in  an  old  print  engraved 
in  1781  from  a  picture  of  a  century  before.  And  centuries 
still  earlier  Chinese  mandarins  in  Peking  were  similarly 
protected.  So  it  comes  about  that,  in  browsing  through 
one’s  portfolios  of  old  prints,  one  comes  across  many  rec¬ 
ords  of  faCt  that  give  a  subtle  extra  pleasure. 


Fig.  5 — Eighteenth  Century  Interiors 

The  first,  from  a  plate  engraved  by  Heath  after  Stothard;  the  second,  from  an  engraving  by  Walker  after  Smirke;  the  third  from  a  plate  by  Angus. 
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The  Pottery  at  Huntington,  Long  Island 

By  Mrs.  Irving  S.  Sammis 

[‘The  illustrations ,  after  photographs  made  especially  for  this  article  by  Mr.  Roger  Whitman ,  show  s  pecimens 
in  the  collection  of  the  Huntington  Historical  Society ,  unless  other  ownership  is  indicated ] 


A  GENTLE  slope  to  the  water’s  edge,  with  the 
warmth  of  a  westering  sun  upon  it  and  with  shelter¬ 
ing  hills  rising  abruptly  beyond  it  to  the  east — this, 
in  a  far-off  day,  a  man  of  vision  looked  upon,  and,  finding 
it  very  good  for  his  purpose,  founded  there  the  Huntington 
Pottery.  And  the  name  of  this  man?  I  do  not  know  it,  nor 
can  I  tell  you  the  date  of  his  coming,  but  he  came  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  needs  of  a  people. 

He  was  by  no  means  the  first  maker  of  pottery  in  Hunt¬ 
ington  town.  When  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian* 
recently  opened  its  doors  to  the  public  it  included  in  its 
collections  Indian  relics  gathered  within  a  few  miles  of  this 
spot,  and,  among  them,  fragments  of  vessels  wrought  from 
the  native  clay  by  the  red  men  and  decorated  with  designs 
picked  out  in  the  soft  clay  with  pointed  sticks. 

But  from  1653  there  came  drifting  into  this  region  from 
New  England,  and  from  settlements  both  east  and  west  on 
Long  Island,  people  of  the  stock  of  England,  that  land  so 
rich  in  adaptable  clays  that  the  supply  still  seems  inex¬ 
haustible  after  the  drain  of  centuries.  And  it  was  natural 
that  in  new  and  virgin  conditions  these  settlers  should 
begin  to  look  about  for  signs  of  the  days  with  whose  uses 
they  had  long  been  familiar.  Search  as  he  would,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  settler  never  found  clays  of  the  quality  of  those  of 
the  homeland.  But  such  as  he  found  were  put  to  use. 
That,  in  time,  the  trustees  of  the  town  recognized  a  value 
in  its  clay  beds,  is  shown  by  an  agreement,  under  date  of 
October  22, 175%  by  which  Adam  States  of  Horse  (Lloyd’s) 


Fig.  1 —  Owned  by  Mrs.  John  F.  Wood. 


Neck  might  take  white  clay  at  one  shilling  per  cord  for 
five  years  from  East  Neck,  the  bounds  being  “from  a  wal¬ 
nut  sapling  on  ye  side  of  ye  bank  to  the  eastward  of  Jehiel 
Seamer’s  northerly  to  a  rock  near  low  water  mark  to  carry 
away  as  much  as  he  can  gitt  to  ye  west  of  said  bounds  he 
not  to  make  practice  of  selling  to  any  other  man.”  Prob¬ 
ably  Adam  States  needed  clay  for  making  bricks  for  build¬ 
ing  purposes  at  Horse  Neck. 

If  clays  could  not  be  mixed  to  produce  porcelain,  they 
must  be  made  to  do  what  they  could  for  the  supply  of 
household  needs;  and  it  was  then  that  our  man  of  vision 
appeared.  Perhaps  he  had  been  a  potter  in  England;  per¬ 
haps  aworkmanwho  had  helped  to  turn  NewEngland  clays 
into  acceptable  utensils.  At  any  rate,  on  that  acre  of 
ground  at  Huntington  Harbor  the  huge  hewn  timbers  were 
set  up  for  the  building  that  remained  the  heart  of  the  pot¬ 
tery  through  all  the  years  of  its  existence.  Later  it  was 
added  to  at  either  end;  the  original  kiln  gave  way  to  two 
new  ones,  both  of  which  were,  in  turn,  rebuilt.  The  main 
building  was  two  stories  in  height,  and  that,  with  the  two 
kilns,  finally  covered  a  tract  fifty  by  one  hundred  feet  in 
extent. 

The  years  of  disturbed  relations  with  England,  prior  to 
and  during  the  Revolution,  saw  so  little  of  household  wares 
brought  here  that  the  potter  of  that  period  even  success¬ 
fully  attempted  cups  and  saucers,  but  none  has  survived, 
and  I  must  believe  that,  as  table  ware,  such  pieces  were 
rather  sorry  specimens,  something  about  “grapes  of 
thorn.,”  and  “figs  of  thistles”  being  applicable  in  the  case. 


Fig.  2 — •  Owned  bv  the  Huntington  Historical  Society. 
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Fig.  3  —  No.  1  owned  by  Mrs.  John  F.  TV ood;  No.  3  by  the  author. 


w  e  reach  the  time  of  existing  deeds  to  that  pottery  acre 
in  1805,  when  Jonathan  Titus  and  Sarah,  his  wife,  on  the 
27th  day  of  February  of  that  year,  transferred  land,  mes¬ 
suage,  and  everything  pertaining  thereto  for  the  sum  of 
$2^0.93  to  four  men,  who  evidently  felt  that  there  was 
opportunity  for  prosperity  for  more  than  one  in  the  pot¬ 
tery  business.  These  men  were  Timothy  Williams,  Scudder 
Sammis,  Samuel  Fleet,  and  Samuel  Wetmore.  During  the 
spring  of  the  same  year  (1805)  Timothy  Williams  deeded 
his  quarter  interest  to  Moses  Scudder  for  $65.25 — an  ad¬ 
vance  of  $2.51 — and  for  some  time  these  men  did  business 
as  Samuel  J.  Wetmore  &  Co. 

After  twenty  years,  in  1825,  we  find  Moses  Scudder, 
who  presumably  had  bought  out  the  other  three  owners, 
deeding  the  property  to  Benjamin  Keeler,  who,  with  his 
wife,  Sarah  C.,  in  1827  deeded  it  to  Henry  Lewis  and 
Nathan  H.  Gardiner. 

There  is  pottery  extant  bearing  the  marks  “Lewis  and 
Gardiner,”  “Lewis  and  Lewis,”  and  “Lewis”  only,  which 
show  the  variations  in  proprietorship  during  twenty-seven 
years  to  1854,  when  Henry  Lewis  deeded  to  T.  Scudder 
Ketcham  and  Francis  Hoyt.  These  men  were  not  potters, 
but  owned  the  property  while  it  was  operated  by  Ketch- 
am’s  son-in-law,  Frederick  J.  Caire  of  a  Poughkeepsie  pot¬ 
tery,  whose  name  appears  on  the  ware  made  during  their 
period  of  nine  years 

In  1863  Ketcham  and  Hoyt  deeded  to  the  three  Brown 
brothers — George,  Thomas,  and  Stephen,  who  also  had 
come  to  Huntington  from  Hudson  River  potteries.  Later, 
Stephen  and  Thomas  left  the  firm,  and  George  W.,  son  of 
George,  entered  it  with  his  father.  The  name,  however, 
continued  to  the  end  as  Brown  Brothers. 

Work  in  the  Huntington  Pottery  finally  ceased  in  1904; 
and  in  1918  the  last  of  the  pottery  buildings  was  removed. 

All  of  these  owners  had  to  secure  leases  from  the  town 
trustees  for  dock  privilege  against  their  property.  Those  of 
1805  and  1825  are  especially  interesting  as  showing  us  that 
the  only  road  to  the  north  from  the  head  of  the  harbor  in 
those  days  was  the  sandy  right-of-way  at  the  water’s  edge. 

The  earliest  wares  of  the  Huntington  Pottery  were 
made  from  the  common,  local,  red,  brick  clay,*  which, 
after  being  mixed  and  ground  and  worked  to  the  required 
smoothness,  was  turned  into  shapes  of  many  sorts  and 
sizes.  Smudges  of  darker  colorings,  brown  or  black,  were 
applied  irregularly  for  decoration.  Later,  the  dried  forms 
were  dipped  into  a  wash  of  fluid  clay,  which  usually  con- 

*As  many  as  half  a  dozen  brickyards  have  existed  at  one  time  and  another 
within  as  many  miles  of  the  pottery. 


Fig  4 

tained  red  lead,  and  these,  after  successful  firing,  came  out 
in  rich  red  shades,  sometimes  a  veritable  mahogany  in 
tone,  the  decorative  splashings  adding,  by  contrast,  to  the 
richness  of  appearance.  This  ware  was  thick,  rather  soft, 
and  easily  broken;  yet,  fortunately,  choice  examples  of  it 
still  exist. 

When  we  find  in  our  Court  Records  as  early  as  1658  dis¬ 
putes  as  to  ownership  in  “a  but  of  rum  and  a  pip  or  2  of 
windes”  which  Mark  Megs  was  called  upon  to  help  unload 
when  he  “ware  a  weding  of  indian  corn,”  and  when  we 
further  study  the  daily  and  “occasional” — social,  business, 
political,  and  religious — customs  of  the  people,  we  know 
that  liquid-tight  vessels  were  a  necessity.  Hence  in  dipping 
the  pieces  of  potterv  into  the  glazing  bath  care  was  need¬ 
ful  that  the  bottom  within  be  thoroughly  covered.  Yet  for 
its  final  plunge  the  vessel  must  be  held  somewhere.  As  a 
result,  the  bottom,  outside,  was  left  a  veritable  heel  of 
Achilles,  and  many  specimens  show  an  unglazed  rim  near 
the  bottom,  where  not  quite  enough  of  the  lead  glaze  ad¬ 
hered  to  run  down  and  wholly  cover  the  sides. 


Fig- 5 
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Fig.  6  —  Owned  by  the  author. 


Pitchers  must  have  been  in  great  demand,  but  pitchers, 
alas,  are  exceptionally  subject  to  disaster  on  account  of 
projecting  handles  and  lips,  even  when  one  has  not  par¬ 
taken  too  freely  of  the  contents  of  pipe  or  butt.  Greatly  do 
we  rejoice  in  a  perfect  example  in  a  rather  light  shade  of  the 
old  red  ware,  the  cloudy  splashings  of  a  lovely  brown,  its 
height  eight  inches,  its  great  age  indicated  further  by  a 
deterioration  of  the  glaze  in  spots  which  was  hardly  no¬ 
ticeable  when  we  first  knew  it,  some  twenty-five  years  ago. 
(Fig.  4,  No.  3.) 

A  pitcher  this  that  has  unquestionably  seen  the  light  in 
three  centuries,  from  whose  unchipped  rim  the  glaze  has 
been  smoothly  worn  by  many  rubbings,  and  at  whose  lip 
it  is  easy  for  a  sympathetic  ear  to  catch  the  murmur — 
“My  Clay  with  long  Oblivion  is  gone  dry; 

But  fill  me  with  the  old  familiar  Juice 
Methinks  I  might  recover  by  and  by.” 

Fine  examples  of  the  old  ware  in  darker  red  are  the 
graceful,  broad-mouthed  jar  {Fig.  /),  and  the  straight¬ 
sided  ones  {Fig.  3,  Nos.  /  and  2)  which  could  tell  us  de¬ 
lectable  tales  of  the  rich  preserves  they  have  served  to 
family  and  guests  in  their  day: — quinces  and  pears  cooked 
slowly  to  a  clear,  rich  red,  quite  worthy  of  the  jars  that 
were  to  hold  them. 

Number  3  of  Figure  3  is  a  mixing-bowl,  nearly  four  inch¬ 
es  deep  and  eleven  in  diameter.  Its  edge  is  somewhat 
chipped  and  its  inner  glaze  badly  worn  from  the  vigorous 


Fig.  y  —  No.  /  owned  bv  the  author. 


stirring  of  many  a  spoon,  but  its  black-splashed  outside  is 
handsome  still. 

Iantha  Sammis  of  Huntington  was  married  to  Abner 
Chichester  on  the  26th  of  August,  1813,  and  the  beautiful 
old  red  crocus  jar  {Fig.  2)  was  made  for  her  before  her 
marriage  and  bears  her  maiden  name,  scratched  through 
the  glazing  clay  before  firing,  between  the  two  lower  rows 
of  creases.  No  doubt  the  fair  Iantha  loved  flowers;  per¬ 
haps  she  had  so  buried  bulbs  and  patiently  turned  them 
to  the  sun  that  they  had  bloomed  for  her  through  holes 
cut  in  a  rude  box.  Perhaps  she  knew  better  than  the  potter 
who  fashioned  this  jar  for  her  that,  for  all  its  distinctive 
beauty,  a  glazed  jar  without  bottom  vent  for  drainage 
might  not  develop  crocuses  successfully,  and  that,  when 
her  hearth  fire  died  out  at  night,  if  the  damp  earth  froze, 
her  fair  jar  would  be  rained. 

At  any  rate,  it  gives  no  sign  of  hard  usage  and  we  thank 
its  gentle  owner  for  the  care  that  preserved  it  for  us. 

Experience  in  the  mixing  of  clays,  together  with  the 
bringing  of  better  sorts  from  a  distance  by  means  of  the 
little  freighting  boats  that  sailed  Long  Island  Sound, 
resulted,  about  1800,  in  the  making  at  Huntington  of  so- 
called  stone  ware,  gray  in  color,  often  decorated  in  blue, 
fired  in  specially  built  kilns  to  a  flint-like  hardness,  and 
adapted  to  many  forms. 

I  look  upon  Figure  5  as  a  miracle — a  fourteen-inch,  five- 
gallon  crock,  which  bears  the  stamp  of  Lewis  and  Gardiner. 
Its  handles  are  heavy  rolls  of  clay  attached  to  the  crock 
only  at  the  ends,  so  that  the  fingers  may  slip  through  them 
in  lifting  it,  and  they  are  as  sound  as  on  the  day  when  the 
crock  came  from  the  kiln,  nearly  a  century  ago.  I  once 
saw  a  crock  of  perhaps  two-gallon  capacity  with  handles 
like  these,  but  it  has  disappeared  from  my  knowledge. 
That  was  the  only  other  pair  of  such  crock  handles  that 
I  have  ever  encountered. 

Figure  6  shows  a  smaller  Lewis  and  Gardiner  crock,  blue- 
flowered,  and  not  exacffly  true,  but  ‘‘did  the  hand  then  of 
the  potter  shake?”  No  matter!  And  beside  it  stands  an¬ 
other,  a  shade  over  two  inches  in  diameter,  two  and  one- 
quarter  inches  tall,  bravely  decked  with  a  rich  blue  band 
around  the  top  and  with  a  spray  of  blue  below  it ;  and  this 
was  the  toy  of  a  little  girl  who  was  born  in  1829.  The 
Huntington  Pottery  never  did  negledf  the  children. 

That  gray  stoneware  made  wondrous  jugs — such  tall 
and  shapely  and  enduring  "jugs,  such  gloriously  capacious 


Fig.  8  —  No.  2  owned  by  Miss  Carrie  E.  Brown. 
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jugs!  It  was  a  smaller  relative  ot  some  in  our  collection 
{Fig.  S,  No.  /)  that  figured  in  the  reminiscences  of  a  little 
boy  of  the  early  half  of  the  last  century.  This  jug  must  go 
at  regular  intervals  to  be  filled  with  rum  at  the  cross¬ 
roads  store,  a  mile  or  two  away;  and  the  boy  was  trusted, 
with  the  jug  in  a  basket  on  his  arm,  to  ride  a  certain  horse, 
guiltless  of  saddle,  on  this  important  mission.  It  was  his 
joy,  as  soon  as  the  barn  was  left  behind,  to  plant  his 
bare  feet  firmly  on  the  horse’s  back,  and  so  standing, 
steadied  by  the  bridle,  to  gallop  to  and  from  the  store, 
always  making  the  journey  without  disaster  to  bov  or  jug 
or  rum. 

Figure  9  gives  a  satisfactory  exhibition  of  individuality 
— a  twelve-inch  jug  swelling  to  an  almost  equal  diameter, 
and  with  a  bottom  broader  in  proportion  than  was  common 
to  the  jugs  of  its  period;  for  the  potter  intended  this  to 
perpetuate  in  its  decoration  the  gallant  sloop  Dread  of 
Huntington .  So  he  must  have  room  to  outline  her  hull  in 
seemly  fashion,  and  here  we  see  her  with  swelling  main¬ 
sail  and  jib,  every  stick  and  line  and  seam  carefully 
scratched,  and  emphasized  with  blue.  These  small-bot¬ 
tomed  jugs,  in  spite  of  a  wicked  tendency  to  upset  and 
waste  them  precious  contents,  persisted  into  the  Brown 


Fig.  10  —  No.  2  owned  by  the  author. 
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Brothers’  period,  but  they  were  eventually  discontinued 
in  favor  of  the  safer  broad-bottomed  type  of  the  familiar 
little  brown  jug  of  song,  and  commerce. 

It  is  because  they  represent  expression  of  individuality 
by  the  potters,  that  I  call  attention  to  a  group  of  gray 
stone  crocks  (Fig.  7).  The  first,  with  its  rolled  handles  at¬ 
tached  at  top  and  bottom,  and  standing  staunchly — if  not 
gracefully — out  at  the  sides,  has  its  decorative  blue  ap¬ 
plied  in  a  point  of  scallops  not  unlike  those  produced  by 
the  crochet  hooks  of  the  potter’s  female  descendants  a 
generation  or  two  later.  The  potter  who  turned  the  second 
had  a  steady  hand  and  an  eye  for  grace.  He  carefully  in¬ 
cised  the  outline  of  his  design  before  applying  the  blue, 
khe  small  third,  adorned  with  its  thrifty  blue  tree  of  no 
known  variety,  has  perfectly  straight  sides,  with  no  sign  of 
rim  or  roll  at  the  top,  such  as  was  common  to  most  crocks, 
early  or  late. 

I  have  seen  an  inkwell  of  the  gray  ware  which  had  the 
name  of  the  owner,  I.  Platt,  scratched  upon  it  in  script 
before  firing.  We  often  come  upon  the  name  Isaac  in  the 
records  of  the  Platt  family,  and  the  inkwell  no  doubt  be¬ 
longed  to  one  of  these. 

The  earthenware  that  developed  along  with  the  stone¬ 
ware  at  Huntington  was  of  varying  shades  of  brown,  these 
differences  as  well  as  the  variations  in  the  glaze  depending 
much  upon  the  firing.  Pieces  packed  closely  in  the  kiln 
and  smaller  pieces  that  were  placed  inside  larger  ones  for 
economy  of  space  were  all  affedted  in  appearance  thereby. 
Here  are  two  interesting  brown  jugs  (Fig.  id),  and  with 
them  a  soap  dish  of  a  light  brownish  shade,  practically 
without  glaze,  so  hard  that  it  remains  unblemished  after 
unreckoned  years  of  hard  service  in  kitchen  sinks. 

A  good  deal  of  the  earthenware  produced  by  Brown 
Brothers  had  a  decidedly  reddish  color,  yet  when  any  of  it 
is  put  beside  a  piece  of  the  early  red  ware  the  differences 
are  so  apparent  that  no  one  should  ever  confound  the  one 
with  the  other. 

Processes  in  Huntington  were,  from  the  beginning,  natu¬ 
rally,  much  the  same  as  in  potteries  elsewhere.  The  clays 
were  mixed  and  smoothed  to  proper  consistency  in  a 
grinding  pit,  where  carefully-set  knives  attached  to  a  re¬ 
volving  frame,  operated  by  horse  power,  reduced  the  mass 
to  uniformity.  Six  wheels  were  in  use  at  once  in  the  Hunt¬ 
ington  Pottery  during  the  period  of  its  heaviest  business, 
both  floors  of  the  main  building  being  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Besides  the  pieces  that  were  thrown  on  the  wheels, 
certain  others,  such  as  covers  for  crocks  and  the  all-bottom 
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Fig.  12 —  Owned  by  Mrs.  George  W.  Scudder 


pie-plates,  were  shaped  from  molds  of  plaster  of  Paris,  or 
red  clay. 

Figures  12  and  13  show  the  round  and  oblong  pie  plates, 
rich  in  memories  of  mince,  pumpkin,  apple,  and  meat  pies, 
and  the  deep,  round  one  of  Figure  13  is  forgiven  its  worn 
appearance  for  the  sake  of  the  steaming,  juicy,  crusty 
clam  pies  it  has  held.  These  pie  plates  were  made  by  roll¬ 
ing  a  mass  of  clay  much  as  pie-crust  is  rolled,  except  that 
the  roller  had  a  gauge  at  either  end  to  bring  the  flattened 
clay  to  an  even  thickness. 

After  rolling,  the  yellow  decoration  was  applied  and 
the  sheets  of  clay  put  aside  to  dry  further.  When  at  just 
the  right  state,  a  sheet  was  placed  over  the  red  clay  mold, 
pressed  firmly  down  to  shape  it,  and  the  edge  trimmed 
round.  Next,  the  upper  surface  was  flowed  with  the  glaz¬ 
ing  bath,  which  was  not  necessary  for  the  bottom,  and  the 
plate  was  ready  for  the  kiln. 

The  firing  of  a  kiln  remains  today,  as  it  has  always  been, 
more  or  less  of  a  lottery,  and  the  kilns  at  Huntington  Har¬ 
bor  were  no  exception.  They  were  about  twenty  feet  in 
diameter,  with  walls  four  feet  in  thickness,  the  packing 
space  being  about  twelve  feet  across  and  six  in  height,  the 
flues  converging  at  the  top  and  their  chimneys  extending 
to  a  considerable  height  above  the  roof.  They  had  eight 
fire-holes  each,  which  were  fed  with  coal  every  thirty  min¬ 
utes  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  with  wood  every  fifteen 
minutes  for  twenty-six  hours.  In  summer  about  fifty  hours 
were  given  to  the  cooling  before  the  kilns  could  be  opened. 
Less  time  for  cooling  was  required  in  winter. 

The  stoneware,  which  had  no  glazing  bath,  acquired  its 
glaze  from  the  use  of  salt,  which,  after  coal  and  wood  had 
done  all  they  could,  was  thrown  on  the  fires. 

Besides  the  near-by  brick  clays  that  were  used  at  first, 
the  pottery  made  use  of  clays  found  at  Little  Neck,  Crab 
Meadow,  West  Neck,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Hog  Island, 
Glen  Cove,  Perth  Amboy,  and  the  slip  clay  from  Albany. 
In  addition  to  articles  already  mentioned,  water  kegs, 
churns,  stove-tubes,  soap  dishes  with  perforated  false 
bottoms,  hanging  and  standing  flower-pots — plain  and 
fluted,  with  their  saucers;  pipkins,  bean-pots,  toilet  ves¬ 
sels,  bowls,  etc.,  were  made  at  Huntington.  But  in  com¬ 
mon  with  all  other  such  potteries,  the  business  was 
encroached  upon  by  the  manufacture  of  granite-iron  or 
enamel  ware  until,  towards  the  end,  flower-pots  consti¬ 
tuted  the  only  output. 

East,  West,  and  South  the  teams  of  the  pottery  owners 
carried  their  wares  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Long  Island,  supplying  the  general  stores.  By  boat,  too, 


Fig.  13  —  Owned  by  Mrs.  L.  G.  Carll  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Wood. 


these  wares  went  to  some  of  the  island  coast  villages  as 
well  as  to  the  Connecticut  shore.  -1 

Brown  Brothers  were  very  obliging  to  those  who  wanted 
to  express  their  own  ideas  with  pottery.  Pitchers  or  other 
chosen  shapes,  when  dried  to  the  proper  condition,  would 
be  turned  over  to  them  that  they  might  scratch  away  the 
brown  slip  and  bring  out  designs  in  the  lighter  body  color, 
after  which  the  pieces  were  fired.  Some  customers  de¬ 
signed  special  shapes,  which  the  potters  would  turn  for 
them,  after  which  they  would  decorate  them  in  such 
fashion  as  they  pleased.  But  no  attempt  was  made  by  the 
firm  to  produce  “art  pottery”  except  in  this  way — to  indi¬ 
vidual  order.  (See  Fig.  4,  No.  2 ,  and  Fig.  14.) 

For  myself,  I  would  not  exchange  my  old  red  jars,  with 
their  cloudy  markings  of  brown  and  black,  for  any  of  the 
so-called  “art  pottery”  that  I  know.  And  if  you  are  so  for¬ 
tunate  as  to  own  such  a  jar,  fill  it  for  a  season  with  your 
blossoms,  from  the  daffodils  and  dogwood  of  springtime 
to  the  dahlias  and  chrysanthemums  of  fall,  and  you  will 
agree  that  it  has  a  beauty  worthy  of  your  love. 

Whether  red,  or  gray,  or  brown,  the  handiwork  of  the 
generations  of  Huntington  potters  is  a  heritage  to  be 
treasured,  for  their  work  has  ended.  Daily,  as  from  the 
beginning,  the  light  of  a  westering  sun  falls  warmly  on  that 
gentle  slope  that  stretches  to  the  water’s  edge,  but  gray 
roofs  and  towering  chimneys  no  longer  welcome  its  rays. 
The  Huntington  Pottery  is  but  a  memory. 

[Note  —  The  foregoing  paper  was  read  at  the  December  meeting  of 
the  Huntington  (Long  Island)  Historical  Society,  of  which  the  author  is 
the  president. — Ed.] 


Fig.  14 —  No.  2,  owned  by  Mrs.  Helen  Jones. 
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The  Ticket  Collector 


Part  II 

By  P.  J.  Cropper 


WE  need  to  retrace  our  steps  to  observe  another 
style  of  bottle  tickets.  Splayed  hoops  (see  Fig. 
40)  in  silver  and  Sheffield  plate  had  been  made 
from  1780  or  so.  The  departure  from  this  type  consisted 
of  a  fine,  hand-drawn  silver  wire  circlet,  to  which  a  ticket 
was  attached,  by  either  hook  or  hinge,  or  was  soldered 
directly  on  the  circlet.  These  circlets  were  from  one  to 
three  inches  in  diameter,  the  lesser  being  for  cruet  bottles, 
the  intermediate  for  pickle  jars,  and  the  larger  lor  de¬ 
canters.  We  show  three  sizes,  the  Vidonia  (Fig.  34)  (a 
Canary  wine,  once  fashionable)  being  by  Phipps  and  Rob¬ 
inson.  1805-6.  These  ring  labels  are  scarce;  the  three  illus¬ 
trated  came  (with  others)  from  the  Clitherow  heirlooms 
and  Cassiobury  (Earl  of  Essex)  sales  (London,  June,  1922). 

Labels  of  tiger’s  claws  (Figs.  33  and 36)  are  real  curios. 
Usually  two  claws  were  joined  and  artistically  mounted  in 
silver.  The  engraving  and  chasing  are  such  as  only  a  pains¬ 
taking  Hindoo  artist  would  give  time  to  execute.  The 
chains  are  hand-drawn,  and  one  of  the  specimens  has  a 
clasp  to  take  up  the  slack  of  the  chain.  Another  rare  label 
(Fig.  33)  is  one  of  a  set  of  three  representing  Burmese 
characters.  This  dancing  girl  in  native  costume  is  most  ef¬ 
fectively  designed  and  engraved.  The  set  which  it  illus¬ 
trates  was  made  in  Burmah  for  some  planter  or  officer 
who  remembered  the  polish  of  his  European  home,  and 
brought  back  his  bottle  tickets  on  his  return.  A  third  rarity 
is  discoverable  in  the  boars’  tusks  mounted  in  silver  (Figs. 
38  and 3Q),  with  the  name  on  a  silver  plate,  or,  more  rarely, 
burnt  in  the  tusk.  These  were  the  visible  records  of  the 
prowess  of  some  mighty  pig-sticker  (not  Chicagoan), 
brought  home  for  the  envious  admiration  of  his  friends — 
perhaps! 

Ivory  labels  are  scarce.  They  were  made  in  tablet  form, 
the  material  not  lending  itself  to  much  variety.  Occasion- 
allyone  is  found  bearing  a  long  ivorychain,  which  increases 
its  value.  But  their  best  form  was  the  splayed  hoop,  cut 
concentrically  from  an  elephant’s  tusk,  the  core  being  used 
for  balls.  Turned  in  this  way,  each  differed  in  size  from  its 
neighbour.  They  were  fragile,  and,  though  they  continued 
to  be  made  as  late  as  1870,  few  have  survived.  Figure  40 
reproduces  three  sizes. 

Mother-of-pearl  was  also  pressed  into  service.  Labels, 
mostly  of  crescent  shape,  but  occasionally  shields,  ovals, 
and  refitangulars,  are  found  in  this  material.  Some  are 
finely  and  delicately  engraved  by  oriental  artists.  Being 
fragile,  it  is  quite  an  exception  to  obtain  such  good  exam¬ 
ples  as  Figures  41,  42,  43. 

We  h  ave  previously  stated  that  the  earliest  known 
allusion  in  print  to  labels  occurs  in  the  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisement  of  the  aufition  sale  of  the  Battersea  enamel  fac¬ 
tory.  Founded  in  1750,  this  fafilory  had  a  short  existence 
of  six  years,  but,  during  that  period,  it  produced  real  ob¬ 
jects  of  vertu ,  and  those  which  survive  have  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated  in  value.  Bottle  tickets  were  among  the  beauti¬ 


fully  decorated  objets  d' art.  There  are  in  the  Vifitoria  and 
Albert  Museum  (London),  in  the  Schreiber  collefifion,  ten 
shield-shaped  labels,  each  about  two  and  one-half  inches 
in  width  and  depth,  decorated  in  colors ,  with  cupids  or 
fauns,  transfers  from  the  drawings  of  the  ingenious  artist 
Ravenet.  The  type  is  so  scarce  that  we  have  seen  only 
one  example  on  sale. 

After  the  Battersea  fafilory  closed,  some  of  the  workers 
continued  manufacturing  in  a  small  way,  and  to  them  we 
attribute  the  specimen,  Figure  44.  Figure  45,  decorated  in 
blue,  is  a  mystery,  since  it  is  inscribed  with  the  Italian  for 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  White  (wine).  We  are  satisfied  that  it 
is  an  antique;  probably  it,  too,  was  made  by  ex-Battersea 
workers.  A  word  of  caution  to  the  new  collector.  During 
the  piast  twenty  years  a  factory  in  Paris  has  been  making 
imitations  of  Battersea  enamels,  and  labels  have  not  es- 
caped  attention.  In  London  respectable  dealers  do  not 
handle  them;  but  thev  are  found  in  stores  that  have  a 
continuous  “lease  expiry,”  or  “no  reasonable  offer  re¬ 
fused”  sale,  and  they  are  priced  at  less  than  two  dollars. 
Seaside  resorts  and  cathedral  cities  have  also  been  liber¬ 
ally  salted  with  them.  No  one  need  be  deceived,  however, 
for  there  are  specimens  of  genuine  labels  in  the  museums. 

It  is  time  we  turned  to  labels  made  of  alloys  other  than 
silver.  Pinchbeck  was  the  earliest  maker  of  these.  Christo¬ 
pher  Pinchbeck  made  snuff  boxes,  sword  hilts,  buttons, 
and  other  small  articles  of  his  secret  metal,  “which  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  gold”  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  We  believe  that  he  made  bottle  tick¬ 
ets;  anyway,  Figure  46,  a  shield  engraved  in  the  1750  style^ 
and  bearing  on  the  back  the  initials  C.P.,  supplies  the 
ground  for  our  faith.  Figure  47,  Five  Cupids ,  a  very  fine 
die-made  label  about  1820,  is  also  Pinchbeck. 

By  Sheffield  plate  we  mean  those  articles  of  copper  to 
which  a  sheet  of  real  silver  was  annealed.  The  process  was 
discovered  by  accident  about  175^,  and  continued  to  be 
utilized  until  about  1830,  when  the  method  of  electro¬ 
plating  was  invented.  Let  us  be  clear:  elefilro-plated  arti¬ 
cles  are  not  Sheffield  plate.  In  a  Sheffield  manufafiturer’s 
catalogue,  issued  about  1780,  we  find  an  dlustration  of  a 
crescent-shaped  wine  label.  The  wholesale  price  was  four¬ 
teen  shillings  a  dozen.  But  we  have  no  doubt  that  such 
labels  were  made  much  earlier  than  this.  The  workers  of 
Sheffield  were  clever  artisans,  and  had  to  produce  as 
attractive  articles  as  their  competitive  silversmiths.  And 
as  they  accomplished  this  in  plate,  so  it  was  with  labels. 

Unfortunately,  the  number  of  early  fine  specimens  of 
Sheffield  that  survive  is  small.  Frequent  polishing  wore 
away  the  silver  on  projecting  points;  the  copper  showed 
through  with  the  result  that  the  small  article  was  discarded. 
However,  we  are  able  to  illustrate  five  of  the  old  labels; 
and  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  in  workmanship  they  are 
the  equals  of  their  silver  brethren:  Crescent  with  Wreath 
and  Shield  (Fig.  48 );  Ornament  (Fig.  yp);  The  Flying  Fox 
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{Fig.  30);  Vine,  Basket,  and  Mask  {Fig.  31);  Fruit  and 
Flowers  {Fig.  32).  Antique  Sheffield  plate  ranks  in  value 
with  old  silver,  so  the  old  decorative  labels.  But  not  all 
plated  copper  labels  are  Sheffield  plate;  on  the  contrary,  by 
far  the  larger  number  now  found  belong  to  the  post  1830 
period  and  are  merely  eledfro-plate. 

While  Sheffield  plate  was  being  produced — and  it  was 
made  at  several  places,  as  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  Not¬ 
tingham,  and  London, — labels  of  other  alloys,  close  and 
French  plated,  were  being  fashioned  in  Birmingham. 
Matthew  Boulton  (partner  of  James  Watt)  was  in  busi¬ 
ness  at  Soho,  making  all  kinds  of  plate.  He  was  the  earliest 
customer  at  the  Birmingham  assay  office,  when  it  opened 
in  September,  1773,  and  among  the  articles  he  sent  in  were 
“labels  for  bottles.”  Other  makers  were  I.inwood,  Unite 
and  Hilliard,  and  Wilmore. 

The  midlanders  were  always  to  the  fore  in  producing 
novelties,  and  the  time  arrived  when  they  became  the 
source  of  manufacture  for  the  London  trade.  Their  early 
output  was  creditable  in  both  design  and  wearing  quali¬ 
ties.  But  after  the  electro-plating  process  started,  many 
grades  of  plating  occurred  and  at  the  same  time  a  craze 
for  cheapness  set  in.  As  a  consequence,  applied  art  took  on 
its  dullest  and  drabbest  style,  ornament  gradually  de¬ 
cayed,  and  labels  became  in  the  end  just  tickets,  with 
beaded  or  reeded  edges, — often  of  brass,  sometimes  not 
plated,  everything  being  sacrificed  to  low  prices. 

Fortunately  we  can  show  a  few  of  the  labels  made  before 
this  time  of  economic  and  artistic  darkness.  Figure  53 
shows  one  of  Boulton’s  engine-turned  circulars.  Figures  54 
and  55  are  Leaves;  Figure  56,  Barrel  and  Vine;  57,  orna¬ 
mental  Pendant;  58,  Muscat  in  scholastic  fancy  script;  and 
59,  probably  the  largest  of  all  labels,  The  Bat. 

Was  it  Cowper  who  wrote,  or  might  have  written, 
“Sometimes  a  light  surprises  collectors  on  the  flair”?  For 
surely  it  was  some  streak  of  lightning  that  struck  us,  when 
we  saw,  in  a  dingy  window,  two  Bats  suspended  from  a 
gas  pendant.  Gazing  at  them  in  a  sort  of  trance,  we  forgot 
all  the  rules  of  the  game  as  laid  down  by  Marmaduke  and 
Leildfitch.  We  should  have  entered  the  store  and  politely 
asked  to  be  shown  a  somewhat  battered  pewter  mortar, 
and  after  pestle-ing  a  bit  and  rejecting  the  article,  as  we 
turned  to  leave,  should  have  uttered  those  words  of  power: 
“By  the  by,  what  are  those  two  funny  birds  hanging  in 
in  the  window?” 

But  we  forgot  all  this  and  boldly  asked  for  the  Bats, 
and  dazedly  paid  for  them.  We  then  retired  to  the  solitude 
of  the  Thames  Embankment  to  do  a  little  gloating. 

Of  course  there  must  be  more  of  these  bats  somewhere; 
they  are  over  four  inches  in  spread,  and  no  one  would  make 
an  expensive  pattern  just  for  two  labels.  Our  hope  is  that 
they  are  in  New  York  or  Boston.  The  suitability  of  the 
Bat  fora  wine  label  is  not  so  obscure  as  maybe  thought;  for 
surely  the  bat  flies  by  night. 

After  1850  labels  fell  into  disuse;  the  old  dies  were  past 
use;  the  demand  for  silver  had  fallen  to  negligible  propor¬ 
tions,  and  such  labels  as  were  produced  were  merely  tick¬ 
ets.  And  in  i860,  a  new  law  established  in  Britain  the  li¬ 
censed  store  (not  an  inn),  where  single  bottles  (not  less)  of 
wines  and  spirits  could  be  purchased  for  home  consump¬ 
tion.  This  at  once  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  paper-la¬ 


belled  wine  bottle,  hardly  ever  before  seen.  And  what  was 
more,  the  wine  was  as  good  out  of  the  bottle  as  from  a 
decanter,  and  the  bottle  saved  a  lot  of  trouble.  And  the 
provincial  hotels  found  out  the  point  as  well,  for  some 
customers  were  rude  enough  to  ask  to  see  the  original  bot¬ 
tle  of  their  special  brand.  Thus  the  bottle  ticket  business 
received  a  blow  from  which  it  is  never  likely  to  recover. 
So  now,  instead  of  being  purchased  for  use,  these  tickets 
are  sought  after  as  curios.  The  London  Museum,  St. 
James’  Park,  has  a  very  fine  series,  and  the  Victoria  and 
Albert,  South  Kensington,  has  labels  in  both  the  silver 
and  enamel  departments,  and,  strangely  enough,  two 
Battersea  labels  serve  as  pictures  in  the  “Powell”  dolls’ 
house.  There  are  several  collections  in  private  hands.  That 
from  which  our  illustrations  are  taken  numbers  nearly 
five  hundred  distinct  patterns  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
different  names. 

It  may  well  be  that  we  are  deluding  ourselves  in  think¬ 
ing  that  we  can  interest  others  in  this  bottle  ticket  hobby, 
— in  the  collecting  of  these  trivial  but  intimate  links  with 
the  past.  We  may  be  sure  that  American  goldsmiths  were 
not  behind  their  British  brethren  in  making  them.  So  it’s  a 
hobby  with  life  in  it,  a  hobby  in  which  the  scent  may  turn 
suddenly  from  cold  to  hot,  a  hobby  which  entails  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  craftsmanship,  as  well  as  a  study  of  marks, 
and  names,  dates,  styles  and  even  the  history  of  beverages. 

We  know  that  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Old  World 
accompanied  her  sons  and  daughters  to  the  New.  We 
know  that  sparkling  glass  and  silver  were  imported  from 
the  Old  to  the  New  along  with  other  luxuries.  We  know 
that  Governor  Montgomery  of  Fort  George  had  a  fine  set 
of  champagne  glasses  and  that  General  and  Madame 
Washington  possessed  a  splendid  collection  of  glass  for 
use  at  their  stately  functions,  to  say  little  of  the  wine  cooler 
whose  capacity  was  eighteen  bottles  of  a  gallon  each!  We 
know  that  Richard  Deane  of  Long  Island  distilled  or  sold 
among  other  beverages  Royal  Usquebaugh  and  Red  Ratifec 
along  with  two  super-excellent  liqueurs.  Aqua  Mirabilis  and 
Aqua  Coelestes.  It  was  Franklin,  the  pet  of  the  duchesses 
of  France,  who  composed  for  home  consumption  his  recipe 
for  punch: — 

“Boy,  bring  a  bowl  of  china  here, 

Fill  it  with  water,  cool  and  clear; 

Decanter  with  Jamaica  ripe, 

And  spoon  of  silver,  clear  and  bright, 

Sugar  twice  fin’d  in  pieces  cut, 

Knife,  sieve  and  glass  in  order  put, 

Bring  forth  the  fragrant  fruit,  and  then 
We’re  happy  till  the  clock  strikes  ten.” 

Yes,  we  are  interested  in  the  way  our  ancestors  lived — 
whether  in  the  dignified  etiquette  of  Mount  Vernon,  or  in 
the  homely  independence  of  the  smaller  houses;  in  what 
they  ate  and  drank,  in  the  clothes  they  wore,  the  books 
they  read,  in  their  house  furnishings,  and  their  diversions. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  from  Maine  to  Georgia  their 
filled  decanters  bore  the  necklaces  and  artistic  labels  of 
shining  silver,  some  of  which,  like  treasure  trove,  may  to¬ 
day  be  waiting  to  emerge  from  their  seclusion  to  live  once 
more — not  their  old  lives,  but  a  life  of  esteem  and  regard 
due  to  the  memory  of  those  very  respectable  people — our 
forefathers. 
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Fig.  1  —  “Fashionable  Furniture”  (October,  181./) 

“ A  is  a  dining  room  chair  of  mahogany;  b,  a  chair  of  Grecian  form;  c,  a  Grecian  parlour  chair  otherwise  called  Trafalgar,  atter  the  late  Lord  Nelson.”  From 
Ackermann’s,  The  Repository  of  Arts,  Literature  and  Commerce  for  October ,  iSip.  Courtesy  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum. 


The  Phyfe  Style  Abroad 


By  Meyric  R.  Rogers 


rr\uE  widespread  increase  of  interest  in  the  work  of 
Duncan  Phyfe  and  his  shop,  due  to  the  recent  ex- 

J-  hibition  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  and  the 
excellent  monograph  written  in  connexion  with  it  by  Mr. 
Charles  O.  Cornelius,  leads  us  to  examine  more  closely 
contemporary  work  in  England  and  France  to  discover 
what  virtue  lies  in  it. 

New  York  was  fortunate  in  having  a  craftsman  of  such 
powers  as  Phyfe  working  at  a  time  when  taste  was  being 
tossed  high  and  low  on  a  very  uncertain  sea.  At  the  time, 
France,  to  be  sure,  had  her  Jacob  family;  but  in  England 
no  single  name  stands  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  as  a  sort  of  standard  for  what  was  best  in 
her  cabinet-making  traditions. 

Poor  crazed  Thomas  Sheraton  died  in  1806,  after  giving 
to  the  world  the  atrocities  of  taste  published  in  his  last 
edition  of  the  Drawing  Book.  The  fevered  striving  after 
novelty,  which  seems  to  have  been  one  symptom  of  a  time 
shaken  with  tremendous  political  events,  had  seemingly 
swamped  artistic  judgment  and  favored  the  adoption  of 
any  new  motif,  if  sufficiently  fantastic  and  presumably 
“smart.” 

It  is  really  hard  to  believe  that  the  freak  camels  in  Shera¬ 
ton’s  “parlour  chair”  of  his  last  edition — probably  inspired 
by  the  exploits  of  Bonaparte  in  Egypt,  or  rather  by  his 
defeat  at  Aboukir — could  even  have  been  imagined  by  the 
same  brain  that  designed  some  of  the  best  chair-backs  in 
the  history  of  cabinet  work.  One  looks  also  in  vain  for  a  ray 
of  inspiration  in  the  a  la  mode  furniture  designs  published 
by  George  Smith  in  1809.  British  cabinet-makers  appear  to 
have  rushed  recklessly  from  the  delicacy  of  Sheraton’s  in¬ 


terpretation  of  Louis  XVI  into  a  horrid  mixture  of  jim- 
crack  “Gothic”  and  misconceived  re-creations  of  Greek 
antiquity  {Fig.  /).* 

On  the  basis  of  this  evidence  alone,  it  would  seem  that 
the  recently  severed  colonies  across  the  Atlantic  were  pro¬ 
ducing  work  far  and  away  ahead  of  anything  which  the 
mother  country  was  doing,  and  that,  in  so  far  as  the  art  of 
furniture  making  was  concerned,  the  artistic  center  of  the 
English  speaking  world  had  shifted  to  the  western  Atlantic 
seaboard. 

As  Air.  Cornelius  shows  us,  Phyfe  probably  began  learn¬ 
ing  his  craft  in  Scotland,  but  left  that  country  while  the 
last  phases  of  the  Sheraton-Hepplewhite  manner  were  in 
full  vogue.  There  is  little  reason  to  think  that  there  was 
any  essential  difference  in  style  between  the  work  he  had 
been  learning  to  do  and  that  which  he  found  in  the  new 
country.  The  independent  work  of  Phyfe,  as  we  know  it  a 
few  years  later  in  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  while  in  great  part  late  Sheraton,  shows  something 
more  than  can  be  readily  admitted  as  a  purely  personal 
development  attained  in  this  short  time.  This  difference 
seems  to  be  most  evident  in  chair  designs  of  the  so-called 
Direcffoire  type. 

The  well-known  enthusiasm  for  France  and  the  French, 
and  the  rather  anti-British  sentiment  of  the  time,  natu¬ 
rally  make  us  turn  to  Paris  to  account  for  these  qualities 
in  Phyfe’s  work.  Georges  Jacob  and  his  sons  were  the  lead¬ 
ing  exponents  of  chair  design  at  this  time  in  the  French 
capital.  In  their  work,  if  at  all,  we  should  find  the  clue. 
Thanks  to  the  publications  of  M.  Dumonthier,  we  have  a 

*See  Antiques  for  Aug  ust,  192a  (Vol.  II,  p.  79.) 
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representative  series  of  their  products  from  before  the  fall 
of  the  ancien  regime  up  to  the  artistic  dictatorship  of  Per- 
cier  and  Fontaine  under  Napoleon. 

An  examination  of  these  publications  shows  us,  it  is  true, 
the  prevalence  of  many  of  the  motifs  occurring  in  the 
Phyfe  type: — the  “crosse”  roll  of  the  back,  the  continuous 
curve  of  back  and  leg,  and  the  equally  continuous  sweep  of 
back  and  seat.  In  spite  of  these  and  many  other  details, 
however,  there  is  as  much  difference  between  the  feeling  of 
these  Directoire  and  Consulat  types  and  the  models  of 
Phyfe,  as  between  them  and  the  accepted  late  Sheraton 
designs.  From  this  it  hardly  seems  probable  that  Phyfe 
was  influenced  very  direCtly  at  this  time  by  French  work. 

Fortunately  the  third  edition  of  the  Drawing  Book  of 
Sheraton,  and  the  publications  of  the  worthy  Smith,  are 
not  the  only  source  of  information  we  have  about  contem¬ 
porary  English  work.  The  pieces  themselves  are  the  very 
best  witnesses.  The  most  common  chair  made  in  England 
at  this  time  seems  to  have  been  the  roll-top,  slightly  splay 
legged,  painted  and  caned  “Sheraton,”  which  retained  its 
popularity  well  into  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  side  by  side  with  the  type  of  thing  shown  by 
Smith.  Unhappily  practically  all  the  works  on  English 
furniture  stop  short  at  the  year  1800,  and  few  examples 
of  the  following  decade  have  been  given  the  publicity 
awarded  their  immediate  predecessors.*  It  is  only  here  and 
there  that  we  get  hints  of  other  types  which  must  have  ex¬ 
isted  among  the  vast  amount  of  furniture  made  at  this 
time.  It  certainly  seems  hard  to  believe  that  some  transi¬ 
tion  did  not  exist  between  true  late  Sheraton  and  English 
Empire. 

The  accompanying  illustrations,  culled  from  various 
sources,  suggest  the  missing  links  in  the  English  develop¬ 
ment,  and  at  the  same  time  conneCt  very  definitely  with 
this  phase  of  Phyfe’s  work.  Indeed,  at  a  casual  glance  the 
two  chairs  of  Figure  3  might  easily  pass  for  Phyfe’s  mod¬ 
els;  virtually  the  only  noticeable  difference  lying  in  the 
proportion  and  shaping  of  the  back  rails  and  the  use  of  a 

*See,  however,  Litchfield’s  History  of  Furniture. 


narrow  line  of  brass  inlay.  The  sweep  of  the  back,  arms, 
seat,  and  legs  is  almost  identical  with  that  discoverable  in 
Phyfe’s  work.  The  all-over  use  of  reeding  is  also  very  close 
to  that  on  Phyfe’s  chairs,  though  the  pattern  is  a  slight 
variant.  These  chairs  are  given  a  probable  attribution  to 
the  Lancaster  firm  of  Gillow,  to  whom,  incidentally,  we 
owe  the  extension-leaf  table. 

A  similar  chair  from  near  Yeovil,  Devonshire,  illustrated 
in  The  Sheraton  Period  by  A.  I.  Reviers-Hopkins,  would 
indicate  that  this  was  not  a  merely  local  phenomenon.  An 
English  chair  now  in  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs  in 
Paris  (Fig.  4b)  is  of  precisely  the  same  kind,  though  with  a 
slight  variation  in  the  design  of  the  back. 

From  these  indications  it  would  seem  that,  in  spite  of 
the  lack  of  graphic  evidence,  the  British  cabinet-maker 
had  evolved  a  type  very  close  to  that  of  Phyfe  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  as  he  did,  to  an  imitation  of  the  French  Empire. 
It  seems  from  this  that  our  New  York  craftsman  must 
have  been  in  close  touch  with  his  English  fellows;  for,  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances,  an  independent  development  would 
be  an  absurd  assumption. 

The  accompanying  illustration,  from  one  of  Smith’s 
plates,  dated  1805  (Fig.  4a ),  is  of  considerable  interest  in 
this  connection  when  compared  with  the  dog  foot  and  leg 
used  on  some  of  Phyfe’s  chairs.*  The  idea  is  the  same, 
though  here  Smith  uses  a  deer’s  leg  instead.  Both  animal 
motives  terminate  in  a  regular  square  seCtion  well  away 
from  the  seat  frame,  between  half  and  two-thirds  of  the 
distance  from  the  floor.  This  bit  of  undecided  design  ap¬ 
pears  in  no  French  model,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
Phyfe  saw  the  English  plate  and  tried  the  idea  out  him¬ 
self, — with  improvements  of  his  own. 

The  chairs  in  Figures  1  and  1  are  taken  from  Acker- 
mann’s  Polite  Repository ,  an  English  magazine  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  which  professed  to  be  the  criterion 
of  the  times.  Together  with  the  pictures  are  elaborate 
directions  as  to  the  proper  upholstering  and  painting  of 
these  chairs,  and  their  place  of  use,  whether  in  “parlour” 

*See  Antiques  for  November,  i  922  (Vol.  II,  p.  207.) 


Fig.  2  —  More  “Fashionable  Furniture”  (October,  1815) 

“ A  is  of  mahogany  for  use  in  the  dinner  room;  b ,  may  be  found  of  lighter  rose  or  other  woods;  r,  of  coromandel  wood.  These  chairs  are  suited  to  the  most 
embellished  drawing  room.”  From  Ackermann’s  Repository  for  October ,  1815.  Courtesy  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum 
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Fig  3  —  English  “Phyfe”  Chairs 

Attributed  to  the  firm  of  Gillow.  From  English  Furniture ,  F.  S.  Robinson. 
Owned  by  IV.  H.  Bliss. 

or.the  “most  embellished  drawing  room.”  These  are  de¬ 
signs  which  occasionally  are  found  in  out-of-the-way 
places  in  America,  and  which  are  commonly,  although 
erroneously,  described  as  “Vidtorian”. 

This  brief  note  hardly  does  more  than  scratch  the  sur¬ 
face  of  an  interesting  subject,  but  it  may  serve  to  indicate 
Phyfe’s  relationship  to  English  work.  It  would  be  vain  to 
sav  that  he  was  more  of  a  copyist  than  was  Shearer  or 
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Fig.  5  —  German  Chairs 

The  backs  and  legs  are  weak,  and  the  whole  design  bad.  Compare  with 
Figure  4 a  and  4 b. 


Hepplewhite;  yet  it  is  just  to  point  out  that  Phyfe’s  de¬ 
sign  followed,  very  closely,  at  least  one  of  the  tendencies 
observable  in  England,  and  that  it  is  most  probable  that 
he  imported  from  England  models,  or  drawings,  which 
were  interpreted  according  to  his  personal  preferences. 

A  larger  knowledge  of  what  people  like  the  Gillows 
were  doing  at  this  time  would  aid  greatly  in  showing  just 
how  close  this  relationship  actually  was. 


Fig.  4 — English  Chairs 

A  is  from  a  collection  of  designs  for  Household  Furniture ,  by  Geo.  Smith  (/<?05);  b ,  is  an  English  chair  now  in  the  Miesee  des  Arts  Decoratifs  at  Paris;  c,  is 
a  Phyfe  chair  owned  by  R.  T.  Haines  Halsey. 
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National  Types  of  Old  Pewter 

Part  I 


By  Howard  Herschel  Cotterell 


ON  page  199  of  the  November  number  of  Antiques, 
in  the  description  of  the  cover,  appears  the  follow¬ 
ing-— 

“Service  is  to  be  rendered  by  a  writer  who  will  summar¬ 
ize  and  illustrate  the  major  characteristics  whereby  the 
nationality  of  pewter  pieces  may  be  determined  with 
reasonable  accuracy.” 

I  had  nearly  underlined  the  word  “reasonable,”  but 
second  thoughts  restrained  me,  for  although  there  are 
many  distinct  characteristics  in  the  pewter  wares  of  most 
nations,  he  would  be  a  rash  man 
indeed  who  would  undertake  to 
discriminate  in  every  case. 

In  the  series  of  articles  which  I 
have  undertaken  to  write  for 
Antiques  it  shall  be  my  endeavor 
to  lead  the  collector  of  old  pewter 
along  such  lines  as  shall  assist  him 
in  thus  separating  the  “sheep  from 
the  goats,”  or  vice-versa  as  the 
case  may  be.  But,  should  I  over¬ 
look  points  upon  which  individual 
collectors  would  wish  for  an  opin¬ 
ion,  it  should  be  no  insurmount¬ 
able  task  for  them  to  get  into 
touch  with  me.* 

Before,  however,  I  proceed  to 
my  task,  perhaps  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  a  word  or  two  in  praise  of 
old  pewter  as  a  decoration,  from 
the  aesthetic  point  of  view  and 
also  from  its  historical  side. 

Unlike  silver  and  gold,  pewter 

*  At  19  Chad  Road,  Edgbaston,  Birming¬ 
ham,  England. 


relies  on  no  exterior  ornamentation  for  its  claim  upon  our 
veneration,  yet  the  quiet,  unobtrusive  charm  of  a  well- 
chosen  and  well-cleaned  array, especially  if  displayedagainst 
its  natural  background,  old  oak,  is  one  which  speaks  to  us  of 
“our  ain  fireside”  and  weaves  into  the  flickering  lights  of 
blazing  logs,  memories  of  our  ancestors  and  days  long  since 
gone  by.  It  was  for  them  their  daily  environment  and  it 
will  ever  appeal  to  us  on  that  account  with  a  call  which  is 
well  nigh  irresistible. 

By  way  of  illustration  I  give  here  a  few  examples  of  pew¬ 
ter  so  displayed.  Figure  2  was  tak¬ 
en  in  a  former  home  of  my  own. 
The  delightful  little  peep  in  Fig¬ 
ure  1,  must  be  nameless  for  the 
reason  that  it  came  to  me  without 
its  owner’s  name,  but  is,  I  think, 
sufficient  of  itself  to  persuade  the 
greatest  sceptic  into  becoming  a 
collector  forthwith.  Figure  3  shows 
pieces  in  the  colledtion  of  Dr. 
Young  of  Manchester  (England). 

*  *  * 

“Is  it  only  nice  people  who  col¬ 
lect  pewter;  or  does  colledfing  pew¬ 
ter  make  people  nice  f”  So  goes  the 
bon  mot.  Be  this  true  or  otherwise, 
old  silver  may  appeal,  even  to  the 
uneducated,  on  account  of  its 
“value  for  money,”  and  old  china 
because  of  its  coloring,  pidtorial 
decoration,  or  for  other  reasons, 
but  the  appreciation  of  old  pewter 
makes  a  call  —  though  uncon- 
sciouslv — on  our  powers  of  dis- 


Fig.  2  —  Pewter  and  Old  Oak. 

“The  quiet,  unobtrusive  charm  of  a  well  chosen  array.”  From  the  author’s 
collection. 


Fig.  3  —  Another  Case  of  Affinity 

An  oaken  surface  of  rich  color  almost  inevitably  becomes  a  place  of  such 
a  congregation.  From  the  collection  of  Dr.  Young,  Manchester  (Eng.). 
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Figs.  4,J,  6,7,8 —  'Rose  and  Crown”  Marks 

Where  initials  appear  in  the  Crown  or  on  theRorr,  the  piece  is  Continental. 
Figure  7  shows  a  British  mark  with  an  initial  each  side  of  the  Crown;  Figure 
8  shows  a  British  mark  with  the  full  name  in  a  device  that  might  suggest 
a  crown.  The  other  marks,  4,  5,  6,  are  Continental  and  exhibit  their  pecu¬ 
liarities. 


Figs,  q,  10, 11, 12  —  Angei.  Marks 

The  Angel  as  a  touch  mark  almost  invariably  indicates  a  Continental  piece. 
From  rubbings. 


crimination.  It  is  an  indisputable  fad  that  a  real  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  metal  points  to  the  possession  of  a  truly  artistic 
soul,  capable  of  sensing  beauty  of  form  and  outline. 

Then  again  it  appeals  to  us,  and  perhaps  this  is  one  of 
its  strongest  claims,  on  account  of  its  antiquity.  Before 
china,  earthenware,  enamelled-iron  and  other  more  or  less 
modern  inventions  had  been  conceived  in  the  mind  of  man, 
pewter  was  reigning  in  the  height  of  its  popularity;  back 
through  the  days  of  the  early  Georges  and  Queen  Anne,  on 
through  the  Stuart  dynasty  and  the  troubled  Cromwellian 
period,  ever  backwards  through  the  reign  of  the  virgin 
Queen  and  the  days  of  Bluff  King  Hal,  and  still  we  have 
not  tracked  it  to  its  source,  for  is  it  not  yet  being  found  in 
the  excavated  sites  of  Roman  towns  and  camps?  And  even 
there  its  roots  are  not! 

History,  aye  and  plenty  of  it,  and  personal  association 
too!  What  of  the  dinner  service  bearing  the  arms  of  David 
Garrick,  some  specimens  of  which  are  in  the  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  my  friend  Antonio  de  Navarro?  Could  they  but 
speak,  what  tales  those  pieces  could  tell!  The  Carolean 
rose-water  dishes  with  the  arms  of  King  Charles  in  enam¬ 
els  in  the  center  .  .  .  have  they  no  tale  to  tell,  no  picture 
to  conjure  up  of  dainty  ladies  moistening  equally  dainty 
fingers  in  the  scented  waters? 


the  Rose  {Fig.  6 ),  such  pieces  are  either  of  Belgian,  Dutch, 
French,  German  or  Swiss  origin.  The  same  remarks  apply 
to  very  small  impressions  of  the  Rose  and  Crown  mark, 
similar  to  that  shown  in  Figure  4. 

After  something  like  twenty  years  of  the  most  careful 
study,  I  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  instance  where  the 
initial  letters  of  the  maker’s  name  appear  either  in  the 
Crown ,  or  on  the  Rose ,  on  an  American  or  a  British  piece. 
There  are  a  few  instances  of  the  full  names  appearing  in 
a  crown  shaped  device  {Fig.  8),  and  of  initials  appearing 
at  the  sides  of  the  Crown ,  on  British  pieces  {Fig.  7),  but 
that  is  all. 

Here  then,  to  begin  with,  is  one  all-embracing  test  by 
which  two  very  considerable  portions  of  all  the  pewter 
still  in  existence  may  be  separated  with  certainty  and  with¬ 
out  a  trace  of  anxious  questioning. 

Fhree  or  More  Initials:  Continental 


.  .  .  And  so  one  could  carry 
on  the  story;  but  space  for¬ 
bids  and  I  must  turn  to  my 
task. 

*  *  * 


Let  us  then  consider  a 
few  fabfs,  which  will  enable 
us,  at  first  sight,  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  country  of  origin 
of  several  well  known  types; 
for  a  thorough  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  these  fabts  will  make 
many  seemingly  impossible 
mysteries  vanish  into  thin 
air. 


Initialing  the  Rose  and 
Crown 


First,  then,  we  will  take 
the  mark  of  the  Fudor  Rose 
and  Crown;  and  I  lay  it 
down  as  an  incontrovertible 
fabt  that,  where  initials  ap¬ 
pear  either  in  the  Crown 
{Fig.  5),  or  on  the  heart  of 


Fig.  1;  —  Hammer  Marks 

The  clearly  visible  marks  of  the  hammer  on  the  flanks  of  this  London  piece 
are  characteristic  ot  British  pewter. 


Finally — but  on  this  so 
much  reliance  cannot  be 
placed  as  on  the  foregoing — - 


A  second  test  for  European — as  opposed  to  American 
and  British — pewter,  is  the  appearance  of  three  or  more 
letters,  either  in  the  maker’s  touch  itself,  in  the  rose  and 
crown  mark,  or  in  the  imitation  silver-marks  (or  as  we  call 
them,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  “hall-marks”).  I  do  not 
think  there  are  three  exceptions  amongst  all  the  known 
British  marks. 


Angels  Mark:  Continental 

A  third  indication  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  origin  is  the  use  of 
an  Angel' s  figure  for  the  de¬ 
vice  in  the  maker’s  mark 
{Figs.  9,  /o,  11 ,  12),  or  the 
“hall-mark.”  The  Angel 
may  be  flying, standing  with 
palm  branch  in  hand,  typi- 
fving  Peace,  or  as  Justice 
with  sword  and  scales,  or 
what  not;  but,  if  she  is 
there,  the  piece  is  of  Euro¬ 
pean  origin  broadly  speak¬ 
ing.  There  are  some  half 
dozen  British  marks  where¬ 
in  the  Angel  appears,  but 
there  is  no  mistaking  her 
when  once  the  student  has 
become  familiar  with  her 
Continental  sister. 

Hammer  Marks 
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the  absence  of  hammer  marks  (Fig.  13),  around  the  under¬ 
side  of  the  edge  of  the  well  of  plates  and  dishes,  points  to 
their  not  being  British  pieces.  On  the  contrary,  however, 
many  European  pieces  were  hammered.  In  some  French 
specimens  this  hammering  is  carried  out  very  beautifully, 
not  only  around  the  well,  but  all  over  it,  and  also  on  the  rim. 


of  British  plates  or  dishes  extant  today  on  which  there  is  no 
sign  of  a  maker’s  mark,  and  perhaps  the  surmise  in  the 
editorial  note  to  the  November  Antiques  is  correct,  that 
where  these  are  unmarked  they  are  of  American  origin: 
though,  of  course,  many  of  the  American  pieces  bore  very 
fine  marks.  Many  European  plates  are  unmarked. 


Eagle  and  Flag 


Ornament  as  a  Guide 


Thus,  even  in  the  types  of  marking,  we  are  able  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  British  and  European,  whereas  most  of 
the  known  American  marks  bear  as  the  device,  either  the 
eagle ,  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  or  both,  or  the  name  of  the 
maker  in  a  reCtangle,  with  sometimes  his  address;  but  both 
of  these  latter  are  frequently  met  with  on  British  pieces 
too.  Of  course  the  Eagle  also  appears  in  many  British 
marks,  but  here  again,  there  is  no  mistaking  him  for  his 
American  cousin  once  both  have  been  compared. 


Let  us  now  turn  from  the  markings  to  such  adornments 
of  pewter  as  point  an  unerring  finger  to  the  country  of 
origin.  In  this  connection  we  have  many  things  to 
guide  us. 

Of  course,  type  itself  is  one  of  the  best  guides  to  the 
connoisseur  of  experience;  but  my  efforts,  at  the  moment, 
are  directed  towards  putting  before  the  would-be  connois¬ 
seur,  such  power  of  information  as  shall — by  rolling  away 
the  stones  of  doubtfulness  and  thus  clearing  the  lonely  fur- 


Fig.  16  —  Scotch 
Tappit-Hen 
Compare  with 
Fig.  15. 


Fig.  13  —  Norman-  ' 
dy  Flagon 
Note  the  Continental 
thumbpiece.  This 
type  of  flagon  is  some¬ 
times  mistaken  for 
the  Scotch  tappit- 
hen.  See  Figures  3  6 
and  17. 


The  line  of  demarcation 
between  American  and  Brit¬ 
ish  pewter  is  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  of  all  to  draw. 
Many  of  the  vessels  of  the  two 
countries  are  in  some  ways 
expressive  of  their  national¬ 
ity,  but  this  applies  more  es¬ 
pecially  to  those  for  holding 
liquids.  Where  plates  and 
dishes  are  concerned,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  a  different  matter; 
for  in  both  countries  the  same 
types  were  in  vogue.  Never¬ 
theless,  I  am  bold  to  say  that 
there  are  very  few  instances 


Fig.  77  —  Scotch 
Tappit-Hen 
This  crested  type  is 
later,  yet  rarer,  than 
1  he  uncrested  one 
above. 


row  which  each  of  us  has  trodden  or  must  tread — form  the 
solid  basis  whereon  future  self-confidence  shall  rest. 

Let  us  turn  first  to  the  thumbpieces  of  flagons,  ewers,  lid¬ 
ded  tankards  and  similar  vessels. 

By  thumbpiece ,  is  meant  that  up¬ 
ward  projection  from  the  lid,  which 
aCts  as  a  purchase  to  the  thumb  when 
it  is  desired  to  raise  the  cover  either 
for  drinking  purposes  or  for  pouring 
out  the  contents  (Fig.  14).  These 
thumbpieces  take  many  forms,  and 
several  of  them  are  indicative  of  well- 
defined  localities  (large  or  small  as  the 
case  may  be).  We  will  proceed  to  con¬ 
sider  them  individually;  with  a  de¬ 
scription  and  illustration  of  each  dis¬ 
tinct  type. 


Fig.  14  —  Tank¬ 
ard  and  Thumb- 
piece 

The  thumbpiece 
displays  character¬ 
istics  indicative  of 
nationality. 
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Type  I.  The  Double 
Acorn  Thumbpiece 


Fig.  18 —  Double  Acorn  Thumbpiece 
The  lid  of  the  flagon  shown  below.  The 
heart  shape  is  characteristic  of  Continen¬ 
tal  pewter. 


This  type  never  ap¬ 
pears  on  anything  but 
European  pewter  and 
it  is  here  shown  in  two 
positions;  one  as  a 
complete  flagon,  back 
view,  the  other  dis¬ 
playing  the  front  and 
the  heart-shaped  lid 
{Figs.  iS  and  19)  which 
latter  also  never  appears 
on  any  but  European 
pieces. 

This  thumbpiece 
and  lici  are  very  often 
though  not  invariably, 
found  together.  The 


flagon  shown  is  of  the 
Guernsey  (Channel 
Islands)  type,  which  type 
strangely  enough  is  some¬ 
times  found  with  English 
makers’  marks,  having 
been  made  by  them  for  ex¬ 
port  thence  and  to  Nor¬ 
mandy.  But  the  type  is  a 
purely  Continental  one. 

I  feel  that  I  must  here 
call  attention  to  a  widely 
accepted  but  very  flagrant 
error  of  which  many  young 
collectors  are  guilty,  and 
dealers  more  so ;  the  misde- 
scribing  of  Normandy 
Flagons  {Fig.  ip)  as  Scotch 
Tappit-hens  {Figs.  16  and 
ip).  As  will  be  seen  from  a 
comparison  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions,  the  Normandy  flagon 
has  a  heart-shaped  lid  with 
Double  Acorn  thumbpiece, 
whereas  the  tappit-hens 
have  domed  lids,  a^deeper 
upper  lip,  no  spreading  base 
as  in  the  former;  and;  the  t 


Fig.  19  —  Double  Acorn  Thumb- 
Piece 

The  flagon  is  of  the  Channel  Islands 
type,  with  the  distinftive  thumbpiece 
which  is  never  found  on  anything  but 
European  pewter. 

umbpiece  is  entirely  different, 


having  more  the  characteristics  of  the  German  types  to 
which  reference  will  be  made  later,  if  space  and  the  Editor’s 
good-will  permit. 

Moreover,  let  it  be  noted  that  there  are  two  varieties  of 
tappit-hen;  the  uncrested, or  earlier  variety,  and  the  crested 
or  later  type.  The  word  crested  refers  to  the  presence,  or 
otherwise,  of  the  knob  on  the  lid;  and  strangely  enough  the 
crested  type,  though  the  later,  is  far  the  more  difficult  of 
the  two  to  obtain. 

One  other  point  in  this  connection.  The  true  Scots 
tappit-hen  held  a  Scots  pint,  which  is  the  equivalent  of 
three  English  pints  and  is  some  eleven  inches  high.  There 
are  many  smaller  ones  and  one  or  two  larger  sizes  of  the 
tappit-hen  shape,  but  the  word  tappit-hen  can  only  rightly 
be  applied  to  the  Scots  pint  size.  Figures  20  and  21  show 
the  exceptionally  fine  sets  of  this  type  in  the  collections  of 
my  friend  Lewis  Clapperton,  Esq.,  C.  A.,  of  Glasgow. 

The  true  tappit-hen  has,  inside  the  neck  and  a  little  way 
down,  what  looks  like  a  pimple  or  blister  in  the  metal,  but 
this  is  placed  there  by  design  and  not  by  accident  and 
denotes  the  point  of  full-measure;  it  is  called  the  “plouk” 
or  “plouck.” 

Type  2.  The  "Ball"  Thumbpiece 

Of  this  there  are  several  kinds,  but  their  segregation 
into  their  respective  localities  will  be  made  easy  by  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  remarks  and  illustrations  which  follow. 

We  will  take  first  the  European  types,  of  which  there 
are  the  German  and  the  Scandinavian.  The  German  em¬ 
braces  several  more  or  less  similar  kinds,  all  of  which  will 
be  readily  recognized  by  assimilating  the  details  of  the 
two  shown  in  Figures  24  and  26,  from  which  it  will  be 
noted  that  these  thumbpieces  are  very  large  in  size,  often 
too  much  so  for  the  place  they  occupy.  In  Figure  24,  for 
example,  the  size  of  the  ball  gives  to  the  whole  almost  a 
top-heavy  appearance.  The  ball  is  seldom  less  than  % 
inches  in  diameter  and  it  is  frequently  very  considerably 
larger. 

The  one  of  which  we  are  speaking  shows  a  very  usual 
type,  with  narrow  fillet  around  the  center  and  a  small  pro¬ 
jecting  finial  on  the  top.  The  bold  outward  sweep  of  the 
handle  in  this  piece  is  also  characteristically  German;  where¬ 
as  that  in  Figure  26  is  more  reminiscent  of  the  French 
types.  The  ball  in  the  second  illustration  is,  it  will  be  noted, 
a  plain  sphere  with  incised  spiral  lines  radiating  down  the 
upper  half,  from  the  base  of  a  small  decorative  upper  finial. 

In  both  the  illustrations,  let  it  be  noted  further,  the  ball 
does  not  rest  direCtlv  on  the  lid — or  rather  on  the  hinge — • 


Fig.  20  —  Tappit-Hens 


Fig.  21  —  Tappit-Hens 


Exceptionally  fine  sets,  crested  and  uncrested.  The  two  lidless  examples  are  in  that  state  by  unfortunate  bereavement.  From  the  collection  of  Lewis  Clapperton, Esq. 
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Fig.  22 —  Baluster-Measures 

The  ball  thumbpiece  is  here  at  its  best. 

connexion — but  is  raised  from  it  on  a  short  stem  as  on 
footed  cups  and  chalices. 

From  a  study  of  these  two  pieces,  all  others  of  the  same 
nationality  will  at  once  be  recognized.  One  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  ball  thumbpiece  being  its  “overpower¬ 
ing”  presence. 

The  Scandinavian  type,  Figure  25,  is  not  a  true  ball- 
thumbpiece.  In  fact,  although  many  are  more  clearly 
spherical  than  the  one  illustrated,  they  never  present  a 
perfeCt  sphere;  but  one  more  or  less  flattened,  yet  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  include  them  in  any  of  the  other  types.  The  han¬ 
dle,  usually  decorated  in  fashion  similar  to  that  of  the  illus¬ 
tration,  is  of  pleasing  design;  but  compare  the  acute  bend 
with  the  full  curve  of  that  in  Figure  24.  This  type  is  often 
confounded  by  beginners  with  the  English  Stuart  tankards 
illustrated  on  the  left-hand  side  of  Figure  23. 

Leaving  the  Continental  European  varieties  we  will  now 
consider  the  purest  of  all  the  ball  thumbpieces,  illustrated 
in  Figure  22,  which  shows  four  fine  little  Scotch  baluster- 
measures  from  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Carvick  Webster  of 
Monkton.*  Here  we  have  the  ball  at  its  best;  simple,  digni- 

*  “Measures  of  the  shape  known  as  the  ‘baluster  type’  were  common  from 
earlest  times  in  both  England  and  Scotland,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  little 
or  no  difference  in  the  shape  of  these  vessels  in  the  two  countries.  In  1740  or 
thereabouts  a  new  thumbpiece  for  balusters  came  into  vogue,  consisting  of  a 
ball  or  knob  with  a  wedge-shaped  attachment  to  the  lid.”  L.  I.  Wood,  Scottish 
Pewter-ware  and  Pewterers,  p.  131  et  seq. 


Fig.  23  —  English  Stuart  Tankards 

These  are  often  mistaken  for  Scandinavian  pieces. 


fled,  restrained;  seeking  nothing  from  extraneous  adorn¬ 
ment,  but  content  to  leave  its  own  simplicity  and  super- 
evident  fitness  for  its  purpose  to  make  its  mute  appeal  to 
the  imagination.  I  know  of  no  type  of  pewter  vessel  which 
seems  more  eminently  suited  to  the  metal  in  which  it  is 
fashioned  than  is  this  measure;  and  though  at  one  time 
such  pieces  must  have  been  in  use  in  large  numbers  in  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  Scotland,  they  are  by  no  means  easy  to 
acquire. 

This  ball  ranges  in  diameter  from  about  three-eighths  to 
half  an  inch,  never  larger,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  risk  of  mistaking  it  for  the  European  kinds. 
And,  whereas  the  latter  appear  on  all  kinds  of  flagons, 
tankards  and  ewers,  this  little  Scotch  fellow  spent  all  its 
days  in  faithful  allegiance  to  its  first  love,  the  baluster,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration. 

Identification  by  Style 

In  considering  style  as  a  guide  to  dating  pev'ter,  whether 
as  indicated  by  thumbpiece  or  by  handle,  it  is  always  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  pewterers  were  accustomed  to  follow 
the  designs  of  contemporary  gold-  and  silver-smiths.  It  is 
also  well  to  remember  that  many  pewterers,  particularly 
those  of  Scotland,  were  often  conservative,  and  followed 
the  designs  originated  by  their  forebears,  rather  than 
creating  new  stvles. 


Fig.  24  —  The  Ball  Thumbpiece 

A  German  example  with  a  very  large  ball. 


Fig.  23 — Scandinavian  Thumbpiece 
This  is  not  a  true  ball  in  any  sense. 


Fig.  26 — A  German  Example 

Similar  type  to  Fig.  24  with  a  top-heavy  ball. 
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Books— Old  and  Rare 

Happy  Hunting  (grounds  for  Hdntique  foyers 

By  George  H.  Sargent 


ET  no  one  imagine  that  this 
title  refers  to  the  heaven  of  an 
aged  Indian  and  his  squaw.  It 
is  intended  simply  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  a  delightful  field  of 
exploration  for  those  who  love 
the  old,  the  rare,  the  quaint 
and  unusual.  In  brief,  it  refers 
to  old  newspapers. 

Nearly  everybody  who  has 
an  old  house  and  old  posses¬ 
sions,  gathered  and  carefully  preserved  by  their  ancestors 
through  generations,  will  find  stowed  away — usually  in  a 
dark  corner  of  the  attic — at  least  one  bundle  of  old  news¬ 
papers.  Yellowed,  or  browned,  with  age  and  dust,  they  are, 
very  likely,  folded  into  bundles  of  varying  sizes,  according 
to  age,  the  older  being  generally  the  smaller.  Poorly 
printed  they  will  be,  probably;  for  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  witnessed  the  decline  of  printing  to 
a  point  from  which  the  only  discoverable  lower  level  would 
have  been  in  the  Infernal  Regions.  Yet  the  paper,  old  and 
worn  though  it  is,  does  not  feel  brittle  in  your  hands,  and 
the  print  is  generally  legible,  although  the  type  is  heavy¬ 
faced  and  the  ink  muddy. 

Every  once  in  a  while,  some  modern  journal  will  print 
the  story  of  the  finding  of  an  old  newspaper  and  will  re¬ 
print  from  its  columns  items  which  seem  to  strike  the  pres¬ 
ent  readers  as  trivial  or  tunny,  yet,  if  you  have  the  right 
historical  perspective,  you  can  find  just  such  articles  in  the 
metropolitan  newspapers  of  today.  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
side  with  the  ancient  editor,  whose  idea  was  just  that  of  the 
successful  editor  of  today — to  give  the  public  what  it 
wants.  Hence  the  present-day  public  need  not  put  on  airs 
because  it  wants  things  which  the  editor’s  public  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  did  not  want.  It  would  seem  that  the  writer 
who  stated  in  the  Boston  Chronicle  of  June  20-27,  1768, 
that  “Wednesday  last,  five  prisoners  broke  out  of  the  gaol 
in  this  town,  having  before  found  means  to  get  off  some  of 

[Note  —  Initial  letter  of  this  article  facsimile  of  that  occurring  in  the  New 
England  Courant  for  the  week  of  February  4—11,1723. —  Ed.] 


the  locks  and  bolts  on  the  doors,”  and  let  it  go  at  that, 
boasted  a  reading  public  not  inferior  to  that  which  is 
treated  today  to  two  columns  of  an  unsavory  divorce  suit 
involving  people  whose  names  will  be  forgotten  in  much 
less  than  a  hundred  years. 

Materials  for  history  are  found  in  old  newspapers;  but 
strange  would  be  our  history  if  it  depended  altogether  on 
such  materials.  There  are  still  people  who  believe  anything 
they  read  in  print,  but  who  would  refuse  to  credit  the  same 
story  if  told  by  a  person  whom  they  knew  only  casually. 
They  argue  that,  if  printed,  the  tale  must  be  so — like  the 
juror  who  stood  out  against  eleven  other  men  for  conviction 
of  a  defendant  who  had  established  a  perfeff  alibi,  with  the 
question,  “Well,  if  he  ain’t  guilty  what  was  he  arrested 
for?”  So  the  searcher  for  historical  material  uses  old  news¬ 
papers  as  corroborative  evidence,  especially  in  political 
matters,  for  the  early  newspapers — particularly  in  the 
days  of  the  young  Republic —  were  intensely  partisan. 

In  the  early  half  of  the  last  century  partisan  feeling  ran 
so  high  that  newspapers  issued  “Extras”  devoted  entirely 
to  denouncing  their  opponents.  In  faff  the  newspapers  did 
much  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  party  bitterness  until  the 
Civil  War  brought  home  to  the  editors  of  the  North  and 
the  South  the  necessity  of  standing  together  in  their  re¬ 
spective  positions.  Political  libels  and  even  duels  between 
rival  editors  were  not  infrequent.  Nowadays  people  read 
the  papers  without  having  their  opinions  changed  in  the 
least;  and  there  are  some  even  who  affirm  that  newspapers 
lie — a  statment  to  which  the  occasional  appearance  of  a  re- 
traffion  on  the  front  page  lends  some  color. 

But  a  bundle  of  old  newspapers  will  afford  a  good  deal 
of  pleasure  if  used  rightly,  and  will  often  furnish  informa¬ 
tion  of  real  value  in  our  day.  The  great  collections  of 
newspapers  at  the  Congressional  Library  in  Washington, 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester,  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  and  the  Boston  Public  Library,  as  well  as  many 
other  smaller  collections  in  cities  and  public  libraries,  are 
full  of  information  to  the  seeker  for  antique  lore.  Even  it 
they  do  not  furnish  information  of  direct  value,  they  are 
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stimulating.  The  other  day,  in  looking  over  some  old  papers,  I  ran 
across  an  odd  number  of  the  Mercurius  Politicus ,  Comprising  the  sum 
of  Foreign  Intelligence ,  with  the  Affairs  now  on  foot  in  the  Three  Nations 
of  England ,  Scotland  IS  Ireland.  For  Information  of  the  People.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Order  of  Parliament.  From  the  Day  Decemb.  22 ,  to  Thursday , 
Decemb.  29,  1659. 

This  little  newspaper  ol  sixteen  pages,  which  resembles  a  pamphlet, 
was  the  official  organ  of  the  “Long  Parliament”  which,  twice  expelled 
and  twice  restored,  had  existed  for  twenty  years.  Its  news,  however, 
was  not  confined  to  parliamentary  matters,  but  included  foreign  ad¬ 
vices  and  local  news  of  London,  this  particular  number  recounting 
the  doings  of  General  Monk,  whose  “free  Parliament”  was  soon  to  call 
Charles  the  Second  to  the  throne.  The  news  is  not  particularly  inter¬ 
esting,  but  it  led  me  to  a  re-reading  of  Macaulay’s  History  of  England 
in  which  the  events  of  the  time  are  vividly  described. 

But  it  is  to  the  old  American  newspaper  that  the  collefilor  of  an¬ 
tiques — books,  prints,  furniture  and  what-not — must  turn.  The 
greater  part  of  the  earlier  newspapers  is  taken  up  with  political  and 
foreign  affairs,  being  modelled  after  their  English  prototypes.  Some 
of  these  earlier  American  newspapers  are  much  sought  by  historical 
societies  to  complete  their  files,  and  occasionally  bring  good  prices  in 
the  aufilion  room.  To  the  seeker  for  information,  however,  their  chief 
value  lies  in  their  advertisements.  As  was  stated  in  a  previous  article 
the  only  knowledge  we  have  of  the  “second  impression  of  the  New 
England  Primer  enlarged ”  prior  to  1691,  is  derived  from  an  advertise¬ 
ment.  Old  newspapers  frequently  contain  the  advertisements  of  the 
publisher,  who  was  also  bookseller  and  stationer. 

In  these  lists  of  new  books  are  occasionally  found  titles  of  volumes 
of  which  no  copy  is  known  to  exist,  or  which  are  now  so  rare  that  they 
are  eagerly  sought.  There  has  been  no  record,  for  many  years,  of  a 
sale  of  a  work  advertised  by  John  Mein  as  “just  published,”  in  the 
Boston  Chronicle  for  June  20-27,  of  “The  Trial  of  Lord  Baltimore  for  a 
Rape,”  “price  four  shillings  lawful  money,  or  thirty  shillings,  O.  T,” 
the  price  being  an  interesting  revelation  of  the  unsettled  condition 
of  our  currency  at  the  time.  If  a  copy  were  to  appear  at  auction  now 
it  would  doubtless  bring  the  forty  shillings  in  “lawful  money.”  The 
same  publisher  also  advertised  as  just  imported,  “A  Sentimental 
Journey,  By  Mr.  Yorick,”  “in  blue  paper,”  which  today  would  be 
cheap  at  eight  shillings.  In  the  settling  of  the  question  of  dates  of  pub¬ 
lication  old  newspapers  sometimes  afford  valuable  clues  to  the  libra¬ 
rian  and  bibliographer. 

Most  of  the  old  advertisements  in  these  early  papers  relate  to  such 
staple  articles  as  English  and  India  goods.  Here  are  advertised  such 
fabrics  as  Irish  linens,  Manchester  checks,  German  serges,  shalloons, 
calimancoes,  tammies,  durants,  Ticklingburg,  oznabrigs  and  dowlass. 
Students  of  costume  doubtless  may  identify  all  these,  and  Shake¬ 
spearean  scholars  will  remember  the  basket  of“dowlass, filthy  dowlas” 
into  which  Sir  John  Falstaff  was  unceremoniously  bundled. 

Furniture,  too,  was  advertised,  and  the  up-to-date  fashionable  fur¬ 
nishings  of  the  old  newspaper  are  the  genuine  antiques  of  today.  In 
the  number  of  the  paper  already  quoted  is  an  advertisement  which 
still  possesses  value: 

From  London 
JOHN  HARRIS 

Who  is  just  arrived  in  Capt.  Calef,  begs  leave  to  inform 
the  public  that  he  MAKES  and  SELLS  all  forms  of 
HARPSICHORDS  and  SPINNETS 
Likewise,  mends,  repairs,  new  strings,  and  tunes  the  said 
instruments,  in  the  best  and  neatest  manner. 

Any  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  will  honour  him  with 
their  custome,  shall  be  punctually  waited  upon.  .  . 

He  lives  at  Mr.  Gavin  Brown’s  Watch-maker  North  Side  of 
KING  STREET. 


William  Blair 


? 


WAS  brought  with  him  from 

•  London  in  Captakt  Jaeobjon,  aad  is  now  OPEN 
INOat  li:s  SW.011  TREAT'S  WHAXf.  An 

Alfortment  of  EiH>lii'h  aiul  Scotch  GootL, 

»'hn.h  wtll  he  SOLD  no  t lie  no.'/  reafinibit  TE  RMS. 

7  U  T  IMPORTED, 

And  to  be  Sold  by 

JOHN.  M  E  I  N, 

Ai  the  LONDON  BOOK-STORE,  Norik  Side  of  KinS- 
ftreei,  LO»TO A', 

SENTIMENTAL  JOURNEY 

.Througli  FRANCE  and  ITALY, 

By  Mr.  YORICK. 

In  Two  Volumes,  r  Psice-ufs,  Sd.  Unrcd  in  Blue  Paper. 

Where  affo  may  1$  had, 

AF  E  \V  CO  PI  E  S  or  the  Speeches,  Arguments, 
and  Determinations  of  the  LORDS  of  SESSION  in 

sol  land  upon  the 

Dou  glas  Cause. 

■which  IS  prefixed,  A  Diitmft  Account  of  the  SUI  T 
JUST  IMPORTED  from  JAMAICA,  and  to  be  SOLD  by 

JOHN  DEAN, 

BAM  us  STORE  on  John  HmcpckN  Efq;  Wharf. 

ES  l  Mufco/ado  fjgars  in  hogfheuds,  icrucs  md  barrels 
old  rum  in  iron  bound  barrels,  Mideiri  wine  in  p»pes, 
gf'Kcr  m  oa gs,  dry  Fide  ,  &c,  occ, 

N.  S.  Tne  Brig  A&ri  Penny,  Nilifi  l  the  aottiof  Jul),  for 
in  Jama, ca,  for  pillage  . .  ppL  t"  Qid  D  i ». 

THERE  is  on  b>ard  Lie  Snow 

Jer.nyr  Capt.  Heflor  Orr  which  arr-ved  about  14 
days  ag£  from  Glafgnw.  a  bale  of  merchandize  m irked 
C.  j.  S.  hupped  by  the  Rev.  M.-.  M'Cul.odi,  ol  Cambaf- 
tang,  ^nd  ,oiif|grted  to  Charles  j  effry  Smith,  in  Bolton: 
The  owner  may  have  u  b>  apply, ng  to  Capt.  On  on  boaid 
faid'Snow,  ivim*.  at  the  Long  W  lurf. 

Francis  Green, 

HAS  JUST  IMPORTED, 

And  Sells  very  Cheap  for  Cafb  or  flmrt  credit ,  at  Ins  Sun-e  in 
KING-STREET. 


BO  HE  A  per  CHEST. 

RUSSIA  »od  RAVEN'S 

DOCK, 

IRISH  LINENS  of  HlWidchs 
M  A  NC  HESTER  CHECKS. 
GERMAN  SERGES. 

FINE  Sc  CO  a RSE CLOTHS 
SHALLOONS, 
CALIMANCOES, 
TAMMIES, 

DURANTS, 

METAL  BUTTONS', 
BASKET  WHI  I  F,  ditto. 

W  RUING  PAPER  and 
QUILLS, 


'SILK  and  LINEN  HAND¬ 
KERCHIEFS, 

WORSTED  BREECHES 
PATTERNS, 

THREAD,  COTTON  and 
WORSTED  HOSE, 

IRISH  SHEETING, 
DOWLASS, 

THRE  AD  and  SILK, 
BUCKRAMS, 

DAMASKS  for  WAIST¬ 
COATS, 

TICKLINGRURG, 

OZNABRIGS, 

POWDER,  ice.  *c. 


CALLICOES, 

'  \yhh  fundry  other  articles,  for  many  of  which,  Pork  or 
Beef  will  be  taken  for  pay. 


To  be  SOLD  cheap 
Small  Parcel  of 


for  CAS  H. 

GERM  A  i\ 

FLUTES,  Five  Line  PENS.  L'kewav,  ONF 
HUNDRED  SHAKEN  HOGSHEAD^.  Enquire  at  the 
jynion  Betk-Jiore,  in  Kingjirtet,  BOSTON. 
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Facsimile  of  a  column  from  the  Boston  Chronicle  for  June 
20-27,  1768. 
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In  the  Boston  Gazette , 
and  Country  Journal  for 
Monday,  March  12,  1770 
the  account  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Massacre,  inclosed 
within  turned  double 
rules,  occupies  most  ol 
the  two  inside  pages,  al¬ 
though  the  front  page  is 
taken  up  with  a  political 
letter  from  a  correspon¬ 
dent,  the  Non-Importa¬ 
tion  Agreement,  and  similar  matters. 

The  history  of  the  American  newspaper  has  been  written  so  many 
times  that  I  may  assume  my  readers  to  be  tolerably  familiar  with  it. 
Any  one  knows  that  the  first  newspaper  publication  in  this  country 
was  that  of  Benjamin  Harris,  Publick  Occurrences ,  Boston,  Thursday, 
Sept.  25,  1690.  Of  the  first — and  only — number  of  this  the  only  known 
copy  is  that  in  the  Public  Record  Office  of  London.  The  paper  offend¬ 
ing  the  authorities,  it  was  suppressed  with  this  single  number,  which 
is  now  almost  priceless,  although  it  has  been  reproduced  in  facsimile 
several  times.  Its  immediate  successor  was  the  Boston  News  Letter , 
first  issued  April  24,  1704,  published  by  John  Campbell  and  published 
by  Bartholomew  Green.  Changes  in  the  title  and  publishers  made  it, 
at  its  end,  in  1776,  the  Massachusetts  Gazette.  Copies  of  this  are  also 
valuable,  although  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  has  been  for 
some  years  making  a  complete  file  by  photographing  the  numbers 
available  in  its  own  and  in  other  libraries. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  any  copy  of  a  newspaper  published  before  the 
date  of  1780  is  of  value  and  ought  to  be  preserved  for  itself,  regardless 
of  its  illuminating  contents.  These  papers,  in  Massachusetts  alone, 
will  include  the  Boston  News-Letter ,  Boston  Gazette ,  New  England  Cour- 
ant ,  New  England  Weekly  Journal ,  Weekly  Rehearsal ,  Boston  Post-Boy , 
Boston  Evening  Post ,  Independent  Advertiser ,  Boston  Chronicle ,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Gazette ,  Massachusetts  Spy ,  New  England  Chronicle ,  Conti¬ 
nental  Journal  and  Independent  Ledger. 

Any  newspaper  published  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  is  bound  to 
be  historically  interesting.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  papers  pub¬ 
lished  in  smaller  cities  and  outside  of  the  major  field  of  military  opera¬ 
tions,  for  they  contain  much  that  is  not  written  in  histories.  Of  later 
papers — those  appearing  during  the  nineteenth  century — much  of  the 
value  rests  in  the  contents,  although  early  numbers  of  any  newspaper 
of  the  last  century  are  worth  preserving  in  order  to  complete  files. 

Issues  of  papers  following  the  Revolution,  while  perhaps  containing 
less  information  for  the  student  of  antiques,  are  no  less  valuable  to  the 
student  of  manners  and  customs,  keeping  pace  with  the  changing 
fashion  of  the  day.  The  old  Boston  Evening  Tr adscript  of  June  20, 
1834,  has  its  inside  pages  printed  with  turned  rules,  and  an  article 
announcing  the  death  of  Lafayette,  just  one  month  previously,  at 
Paris.  There  is  plenty  of  other  curious  information,  especially  that  re¬ 
lating  to  early  stage,  railroad  and  steamboat  transportation,  in  this 
issue  of  a  Boston  paper  which  is  still  very  much  in  existence.  This  is¬ 
sue  contained  only  four  pages,  each  15  by  iiJ-2  inches  in  size. 

The  first  papers  published  in  the  Western  states  bring  considerable 
prices,  being  valued  for  their  first-hand  and  generally  reliable  histori¬ 
cal  material.  A  file  of  the  first  newspaper  published  in  California,  The 
Californian ,  published  at  Monterey,  1846-47,  would  be  worth  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars,  as  single  numbers  recently  have  been  sold  at  aucffion  for 
ten  dollars  or  more  each.  I n  every  instance,  however,  the  value  of  a  single 
early  number  of  a  newspaper  depends  upon  three  important  factors: 
its  contents,  its  importance  in  completing  some  file,  and  its  condition. 


tor  Sale,  Freight  or  Charter. 
N  NEW  Ship, 

bunhened  230  tons, 
now  lying  at  Patridge’s 
•vbarf  ;  for  farther  particulars  inquire  of 
THOMAS  MANRING,  Poitfrrsouth. 


An  Alluring  Bargain 

An  advertisement  in  the  New  Hampshire  Gazette  for 
September  29,  17 95. 


Robert  Gordon, 

TiA'S.  re  ciovcd  from  the  ft  ore 

he  btriy  octxfKf  dtrnfrtiiw*  Ct  tea's  Wharf  t*  ftore 
^  *  *•  af  the  kcad-of  Griffey  W^kiarf,,  where  there  are  to 

■*ke  let,  Very  goeefifores  for  hemp,  fall,  coals  or  Weft  lacij 
goods- ;  cedars  jjyoner  tor  wine,  aftd  uiiral 

( roxst at  th*c  Wharf  for  ihippmgr  en-* 

qurre  a5 

Juft  jffub*iQketf, 

{Prat  four  Shilling  j,  lawfa!  Wmcy,  1 hir  t»ljjfcill:n&s  O .  T. J 
An<t  tn  be..Sbl£  by  “V 

JOHN  MEIN, 

At  the  LONDON  BOOR-STORE,  North-fide  of  Kuig-Jlreet . 
The  TRIAL  of 

Lord  Baltimore, 

FOR  A 

RAPE 

On  the  Body  of  SARAH  IVOODCOC  K  \ 
And  of  Elizabeth  Grijjnlrhrg,  and  Ann 
Harvey,  other  wile  Darby, 

As  AccclFtries  before  the  Fad,  tor  procuring  aiding  and  a- 
betting  him  m  committing  the  faid  Ripe  •  At  the  Alike 
held  at  Rjngdon  for  the  county  of  Surry,  on  Saturday, 
tlie  26th  of  March.  176S;  Before  the  Hon.  St  Syd¬ 
ney  Stafford  Smy the,  K.nt,  one  of  the  Barom  of  hs  Mi- 
jelly's  Court  ot  E<chequer. 

Pubtifhelby  Perm  (Finn  of  the  Judge. 

Juit  imported,  and  to  be  fold  by 

Richard  Smith  in  Klug-Jjreet , 

ACOMPLEAT  \S30RTMENT  of  ENGLISH  and 

INfjJy-J  GOOD^a  Girable  fb  tlte  Sprang  trade,  in 
•1/hit.h  is  an  Elegant  aid  Faihiunablc  Var’.rr,  Qi'  PRINTS, 
and  ther  Fancy  G'KkIs.  The  whole  procured  on  the  very 
beft  terms,  and  will  be  fold  f«»r  the  k>wert  advance  (b> 
whokfalej  for  CASH,  or  ihort  credit. 

N.  B.  B  Tea  Tea  by  the  cheft,  pewtei , 

pnwdcr,  foot,  rui'cry  wares,  indigo,  Rnifia  duck, 
an*.,  lew  CASKS  N£  \V  RICE. 

GASH 

Given  for  P  O  T  and  '?  gCR  l  •  ASH, 
from  LONDON, 

J  O  HN  HA  R  K  I  S, 

W  HO  is  hit!  arrived  in  Cipt.  Ca.cr.oegs  Vtsrt  to  inform 
the  public,  that  he  MAKES  and  SELLS  all  forts  »1 

HARPSICHORDS  and  SPi\t\Ef'S. 

Likewise  mends,  repairs,  new  Brings,  and  tuncj  ihe  faid 
inftruwents,  in  ihe  bett  and  neateft  manner. 

Any  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  wiil  honour  him  with  their 
ruftom,  ihnl!  be  puitfftv*4!y  waitedupon.  He  lives  at 

Mr.  Gavin  Brown's  Watch-maker  Noiih -fide  of  KING* 
STREBJr. 

Prime  Connecticut  Pork 

ObeSOLD.by  JOHN  BARRE  T  and 

S  O  H  S,  ax  Peir  rtnre  near  the  M.P-bridgc. 


T 


OTICE  is  hereby  given  to 

rhe  feveral  ConftabW^  and  Collectors  of  TAXES 
fcr  the  county  of  Suffolk,  that  in  ad^iuon^io  th<2  common 
charges  of  ihe  Connty,  a  cordiderabic  debt,-  <  winch  is  upon 
iratereft)  arrlin^  from  building  rhe  new  goal  re ma las  to  be 
iiftharged.  Therefore,  it  is  expected.  that  thole,  id  a  parti¬ 
cular  manner  who  have  beer*  long  in  arrears  as  well  as  others 
make  their  payments  to  the  T/eaiurer  for  laid  couny  as  toon 
poiTiCka 


A  Variety  of  Interests 

This  is  from  a  newspaper  published  shortly  before  the 
Boston  Tea  Party. 


April,  1923 
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Fig.  1  —  A  Russian  English  Service 

This  toilet  set  is  by  David  Willaume,  an  English  silversmith,  and  was  made  in  1725.  Courtesy  Messrs.  Christie ,  London. 


fi>0. 


Antiques  Abroad 

‘Russian  Silver  and  English  Qards 

By  Autolycos 


*  ONDON :  There  is  a  story  going  the  rounds  of 
London  of  a  small  three-legged  jade  toad  carved  in 
China  three  thousand  years  ago  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  only  one  in  the  world.  It  was  bought  casually 
at  a  curio  shop  near  Regent’s  Park,  London,  for  thirty 
shillings,  and  is  stated  to  be  worth  anything  up  to  £2000. 
The  jade  is  of  a  dirty,  mottled  white  color  and  is  said  to 
belong  to  the  Shang  dynasty.  ( 1766  bejore  Christ  to 
1122  B.  C.)  The  legend  concerning  this  toad  is  that  the 
wife  of  a  great  notable  stole  from  her  husband  the  drug  of 
immortality  and  fled  to  the  moon  where  she  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  three-legged  toad,  and  since  that  date  the 
three-legged  toad  has  been  said  to  represent  the  moon. 
One  wonders  whether  other  three-legged  toads  will  come 
in  showers  from  other  parts  of  the  coljle<jfing  world.  Are 
there  any  in  America?  The  toad  family  may  have  a 
similar  experience  to  the  bug  boot-jack. 

*  *  * 

Of  Russian  interest  is  the  exceptionallv  fine  toilet 


service  in  English  silver  made  by  David  Willaume  (1723), 
and  recently  sold  by  Messrs.  Christie  of  King  Street. 
This  service  was  from  the  Asher  Wertheimer  collebfion 
and  is  remarkable  as  having  been  at  Petrograd  in  the 
Palace  of  Czar  Alexander  I.  It  exhibits  fine  chasing  of 
female  masks  surrounded  by  strapwork,  caryatid  figures, 
birds,  fruit,  sunk  in  octagonal  panels  and  chased  in 
low  relief  on  a  matted  ground.  The  complete  service 
consists  of  twenty-five  pieces.  The  illustration  shows 
some  of  the  more  important  items.  The  service  is  en¬ 
graved  with  a  crowned  cypher,  M,  probably  that  of  Prin¬ 
cess  Mary  Feodorovna  of  Wurtemberg,  the  mother  of 
Alexander  I.  of  Russia. 

*  *  * 

Great  sympathy  will  go  out  to  Lord  French,  or  as  his 
title  now  is,  the  Earl  of  Ypres.  Kitchener,  when  he 
retired  into  Kent  before  the  Great  War  burst  upon  us, 
took  Broome  Park  and  collected  fine  old  Chinese  Kang- 
he  blue  porcelain;  Field  Marshal  French  followed  his 
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example  and  made  his  home  at 
Drumdoe,  County  Roscommon, 
a  museum  filled  with  objecffs  ol 
beauty  and  value.  It  has  been 
ransacked;  everything  has  been 
looted;  furniture  and  pictures 
and  silver  are  alljscattered.  On 
the  same  night  That  this  oc¬ 
curred  Sir  John  Keane’s  famous 
house  at  Belmont,  county 
Waterford,  one  of  the  show 
places  of  Ireland,  was  utterly 
burned  to  the  ground  with  all 
the  treasures  it  contained. 

*  *  * 

Old  playing  cards  have  long 
been  collected.  There  are  Eng¬ 
lish  packs  going  back  to  the  days  of  Cromwell  when 
the  cavaliers  and  Charles  the  First’s  troopers  had  their 
cards  satirising  their  sober  opponents.  Many  a  Roger 
Wildrake  as  portrayed  in  Scott’s  “Woodstock”  sat  round 
the  camp  fire  with  these  old  cards.  Old  French  and 
Italian  cards  go  centuries  further  back  when  the  suits  had 
different  names  such  as  cloves  and  bells,  and  other  devices. 
But  it  is  wise  to  try  and  pick  up  some  cards  that  come 
from  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Playing  Card  Makers 
in  London.  Since  1882  each  guest  at  the  annual  banquet 
has  been  presented  with  a  pack  with  a  design  on  the  back 
referring  to  some  notable  event  of  the  year.  The  Master 
of  the  Company  had  his  portrait  on  the  ace.  In  1915  no 
less  than  30,000  of  these  packs  were  sent  out  to  the  troops 
in  France  and  Gallipoli.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  rare  year 
and  packs  have  even  been  found  as  far  afield  as  Bagdad 
and  on  the  northern  frontier  of  India.  This  year’s  device 
includes  the  arms  of  Ireland  and  other  emblems  symbolical 
of  the  new  Free  State.  As  the  stone  from  which  the  packs 
are  printed  is  destroyed  each  year  immediately  after  the 
dinner  and  as  only  a  few  sets  are  printed,  these  packs  are 
worth  watching  for. 

*  *  * 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  fabt  that  a 
great  quantity  of  fabricated  glass  is  coming  over  from  Hol¬ 
land  and  is  being  passed  off  as  old  Irish  glass.  It  has  come 
to  be  believed  that  Waterford  glass  is  of  a  bluish  tint  and 
rather  smoky  in  appearance.  This  is  not  so;  fine  old 
Waterford  glass  is  as  clear  as  crystal.  Dutch  imitations 
make  this  assumption  to  please  a  popular  fallacy  here. 
Hence  much  tribulation  ensues  when  purchasers  find  this 
out  too  late.  There  were  several  other  fine  glass  manu¬ 
factories  in  Ireland  in  the  eighteenth  century  besides 
Waterford.  In  facff  it  is  safer  to  attribute  old  Irish  glass 
to  anywhere  other  than  to  Waterford. 

*  *  * 

Brass  articles  fabricated  by  the  thousand,  innumerable 
chestnut  roasters,  and  little  table  bells  of  ladies  in  old 
costume  with  feet  beneath  the  skirt  as  clappers,  seem  to 
have  sprung  upon  the  market  like  mushrooms.  I  am 
told  that  workmen  who  learned  brass  casting  and  metal 
work  in  the  munition  factories  have  turned  their  attention 
to  the  manufacture  of  these  very  pleasing  objects  which 
are,  unfortunately,  being  exploited  and  passed  off  as  old. 


Fig.  2 — The  1922  Card 

Of  the  Worshipful  Company 
of  Playing  Card  Makers  of 
London. 


Some  years  ago  a  furore  started  in  old  iron  twisted  designs 
in  spiral  and  other  forms,  pokers  with  ornamental  handles, 
log  baskets,  curiously  shaped  fire  tongs  and  fire  dogs.  But 
that  at  present  is  not  being  pursued  to  any  great  extent. 

*  *  * 

Tapestry  in  all  forms  is  greatly  appreciated.  The 
looms  of  the  Beauvais  factory  in  France  have  produced 
exquisite  work  which  has  been  embodied  in  contemporary 
chairs  and  settees.  The  example  illustrated  is  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  to  which  it  was  bequeathed 
in  1895.  On  the  seat  is  a  man  fishing,  accompanied  by  a 
woman.  The  subjecft  on  the  back  is  a  woman  and  boy  in 
landscape  with  basket  of  flowers.  The  arm-chair  is  of 
walnut  and  is  gilded.  There  are  good  points  in  the  carving. 
Hie  ornament  is  not  overdone,  the  fluted  legs  beginning 
at  the  terminals  betray  the  oncoming  era  of  casters.  I 
recently  saw  a  Stuart  seventeenth  chair  to  which  some 
vandal  owner  had  added  casters;  until  then  I  never 
realised  how  horribly  inartistic  casters  are.  The  padded 
arms  ot  this  chair  are  always  an  offence  to  artists;  they 
destroy  the  fine  sweep  of  the  arm  up  to  the  summit;  and 
somehowone  wants  to  fill  in  the  open  sides  with  upholstery. 
It  is  the  meretricious  added  padding  which  evokes  this 
feeling.  However,  the  chair  is  worthily  a  museum  example 
and  the  colouring  of  the  tapestry  set  off  by  the  rich  gilding 
make  this  type  desirable,  although  superlative. 
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Fig. 3 — A  Beauvais  Chair 

The  tapestry  is  a  good  example  of  late  eighteenth  century  work;  the  chair 
not  so  good. 


Current  Books 

Any  book  reviewed  or  mentioned  in  Antiques  may  be  purchased 
through  this  magazine.  Address  Book  Department. 

The  Practical  Book  of  Furnishing  the  Small  House  and  Apartment.  By 
Edward  Stratton  Holloway.  Philadelphia;  J.  P.  Lippincott  fcf  Company. 
Price,  $6.50. 

LIPPINCOTT’S  series  of  “practical  books”  of  home  life  en- 
j  richment  have  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  set  of  classics. 
Thus  far  there  have  been  published  the  following;  Interior  Deco¬ 
ration,  Early  American  Arts  and  Crafts,  Architecture,  Oriental 
Rugs,  Garden  Architecture,  Period  Furniture,  Outdoor  Rose  Grow¬ 
ing.  What  the  publishers  have  in  mind  in  issuing  such  a  series  is 
clear:  from  some  authoritative  source  they  wish  to  assemble  the 
essential  information  upon  a  given  topic  and  to  assure  its  pres¬ 
entation  in  such  interesting,  simple  and  lucid  form  as  to  make  it 
both  comprehensible  and  usefully  available  to  the  lay  reader. 

Their  success  in  carrying  out  an  intention  more  easily  pro¬ 
jected  than  fulfilled  has  been,  on  the  whole,  phenomenal.  Book 
after  book  has  met  the  test  of  actual  use  and  has  made  good;  for 
each  has  succeeded  in  combining  excellence  of  arrangement,  clar¬ 
ity  of  style,  appropriateness  of  illustration,  and  satisfying  ac¬ 
curacy  of  statement  to  a  degree  that  such  a  series  of  publications 
seldom  maintains.  All  the  characteristics  enumerated  are  discern¬ 
ible,  perhaps  at  their  best,  in  the  books  on  Arts  and  Crafts,  Inte¬ 
rior  Decoration,  and  Period  Furniture,  the  last  of  which  is,  all 
things  considered,  probably  the  best  manual  on  the  subject  which 
has  been  published. 

The  Practical  Book  of  Furnishing  the  Small  House  and  Apart¬ 
ment  will,  however,  subjeCt  the  high  average  of  the  series  to  some¬ 
thing  of  a  strain.  Its  purpose  is  so  laudable  that  its  lack  of  com¬ 
plete  fulfillment  is  the  more  saddening.  There  is,  indeed,  need  for 
a  simple,  straightforward  consideration  of  the  special  conditions 
which  the  small  modern  dwelling  imposes  upon  the  task  of  fur¬ 
nishing,  and  of  various  ways  of  meeting  those  conditions,  either 
with  the  latter-day  factory-made  furniture  or  with  a  combination 
of  modern  things  and  family  hand-me-downs  of  various  ages  and 
degrees  of  unsuitability. 

But  the  problem  is  so  specific  as  to  call  for  a  specific  treatment. 
This  our  book  fails  to  provide.  Instead  there  is  a  chatty  discur¬ 
siveness  that  touches  every  conceivable  topic  from  the  desirability 
of  beauty  in  womankind  to  methods  of  preserving  the  surface  of 
linoleums.  There  are  statements  of  general  principles,  dicta  as  to 
procedure,  discussion  of  examples;  but  seldom,  if  at  all,  occur 
those  precise  differentiations,  those  bits  of  keen  analysis,  those 
fine  critical  distinctions  w'hich  serve  to  illuminate  understanding 
and  intensify  perception.  And  it  is  just  such  occurrences  as  are 
essential  to  successful  guidance  through  the  mazes  of  modern 
factory-made  furniture,  machine  fabrics,  and  latter-day  leanings 
toward  unfettered  decorative  license. 

Thus,  while  the  author  of  this  latest  Practical  Book  had  a  mar¬ 
vellous  opportunity  presented  to  him  he  has  not  made  the 
most  of  it.  He  would  have  been  justified  in  assuming  throughout 
— instead  of  occasionally — his  reader’s  acquaintance  with  col¬ 
lateral  books  in  the  same  series.  He  might,  then,  have  omitted 
the  inevitably  insufficient  discussion  of  the  development  of  his¬ 
torical  styles  and  have  devoted  himself  to  careful  and  complete 
analysis  in  the  field  of  his  book’s  entitlement.  As  it  is,  being  full 
of  ideas  and  overflowing  with  information,  he  has  endeavored  to 
transfer  his  entire  content  to  the  pages  of  a  book.  The  experienced 
student,  who  knows  what  to  accept  and  what  to  reject,  and  who 
is  accustomed  to  selecting  amid  multiplicity,  may  derive  benefit 
from  this.  But  the  novice  seeking  first  aid  is  in  danger  of  ac¬ 
quiring  further  mental  congestion. 

The  industry  exhibited  in  the  securing  and  arranging  of  more 
than  two  hundred  illustrations  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  For  the 
most  part,  too,  these  illustrations  are  well  chosen,  they  cover  a 
wide  range,  and,  in  the  aggregate,  they  have  the  merit  of  giving 
an  extremely  clear  impression  of  modern  tendencies  in  furniture 
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Maple  Furniture 
Old  Prints  of  Ships 
Whalings 


Dorothy  O.  Schubart 

incorporated 

145  Fifth  Avenue 
Pelham,  N.  Y. 

'Telephones 

PELHAM  2002  PELHAM  4808 

* 

Carly  American  o Antiques 

A  rare,  small  Cheft  of  Drawers  of 
curly  maple 

An  interesting  group  of  three- 
se£tion-mold  glass 

AND 

Several  pieces  of  Wi^tarberg 

9 

Sandwich  C^lass 
z 

{Half  an  hour  from  New  York  City  by  motor  or  via  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  will  bring  you  in  touch  with  a 
large  collection  of  the  best  examples  of  authentic  early  American  An¬ 
tiques  at  reasonable  prices.) 


Jacob  Margolis 

Cabinet  JflaUer 

c \At  INd  1122  TMladison  ^.Avenue 

between  8jrd  &  84th  Streets  in  the  City  of 

NEW  YORK 

Informs  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  honored 
him  with  their  patronage  in  New  York,  as  well  as  out 
ot  town,  that  he  will  offer  at  public  sale  the  Entire 
Collection  of  Early  American  Furniture  gathered  by 
him  within  the  laff  year. 

'This  Sale  to  be  held  at 

^STlje  iUnberson  Galleries 

(forner  of  § 9th  Street  &  Park  Avenue 
in  the  City  of  New  York 

WHERE  THE  COLLECTION  WILL  BE  SOLD  ON 

!3pnl  20tlj  anb  2 1  St 

In  the  'Afternoons 

AND  WILL  BE  EXHIBITED  FOR  INSPECTION 
THE  WEEK  PREVIOUS 

THIS  collection  contains,  among  other 
pieces,  fine  High-Boy  and  che£t  of  the 
i/th  century;  a  few  unusual  chairs  of  the 
same  period;  a  very  rare  Maple  Secretary- 
Desk  from  New  Jersey,  and  important 
Knickerbocker  Ivas  from  Long  Island;  rare 
Baluster,  Ladder  and  Fiddle-Back  Chairs 
and  Armchairs;  Windsor  Seats;  a  very  re¬ 
markable  Mahogany  and  Gilt  Wood  Chip¬ 
pendale  Mirror;  a  fine  Mahogany  Low- 
Boy;  a  Cherry  High-Boy,  from  upper  New 
York  3late;  fine  Curly  Maple  High-Boy. 
An  important  series  of  swell  and  serpentine 
front  Bureaux  and  Writing  Desks;  various 
Candlesticks;  Tip-Top  and  Tavern  Tables. 
Sheraton  Sofa,  and  important  chairs  and 
tables  by  the  renowned  Duncan  Phyfe, 
some  ot  which  were  previously  exhibited  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  Also  an 
interesting  group  of  Pennsylvania  Chairs, 
Settees,  Tables,  Etc. 


A/TR.  JACOB  MARGOLIS  begs  to  announce 
^  that  he  has  himself  gathered  all  these  pieces, 
which  were  repaired  with  his  own  hands  or  in  his 
own  workshop.  To  allow  his  and  The  Anderson 
Galleries’  patrons  to  examine  the  quality  and 
condition  of  every  piece,  the  entire  collection  will 
be  on  exhibition  beginning 

Sunday ,  'April  Fifteenth 
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design  and  in  the  decorative  treatment  of  rooms.  Likewise  meri¬ 
torious  is  the  frank  credit  which  is  given  to  the  manufacturers  of 
the  modern  pieces  pictured  and  to  the  decorators  who  have  util¬ 
ized  them  in  their  compositions.  Such  procedure  goes  far  toward 
encouraging  a  professional  instead  of  a  purely  commercial  atti¬ 
tude  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer,  by  offering  him  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  compensations  and  satisfactions  not  altogether  measur¬ 
able  in  terms  of  money.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing,  too,  now  and  then, 
to  observe  the  overcoming  of  the  fear  of  giving  so  called  “free  ad¬ 
vertising.”  Author  and  publishers  both  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  their  hardihood  in  this  respect. 

Charleston.  By  Mrs.  St.  Julien  Ravenel.  New  York;  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  Price,  $2.50. 

*  I  'IIIS  is  a  reprinting,  in  1922, of  an  earlier  edition  published  by 
the  Macmillan  Company,  in  1906. 

It  is,  perhaps,  only  to  be  expected  that  a  crass  Yankee,  perus¬ 
ing  a  history  of  a  Southern  city,  set  forth  by  an  inhabitant  there¬ 
of,  should  look  for  traces  of  sectional  pride  of  birth  and  station. 
These  are  certainly  discoverable  in  the  five  hundred  pages  of 
M  rs.  Ravenel’s  history  of  Charleston, — a  work  that  records,  with 
scholarly  care  and  in  minutest  detail,  the  succession  of  events 
from  the  founding  of  the  city  to  its  fall  at  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War. 

To  the  South  Carolinian,  Mrs.  Ravenel’s  account  must  be  of 
intense  and  soul-stirring  interest,  as  portraying  the  notable  and 
patriotic  deeds  of  his  ancestors.  To  others,  it  may  possibly  carry 
something  too  strongly  suggestive  of  a  chronicle  of  names.  Yet 
it  contains  a  wealth  of  incident  relative  to  the  founding  and  set¬ 
tling  of  the  American  Colonies  and  to  their  struggle  for  livelihood 
and  independence — all  ot  which  is  peculiarly  inspiring  in  these 
Bolshevistic  days. 

Owing  to  such  vicissitudes  of  Nature  as  earthquake,  hurricane, 
and  fire,  and  the  all  too  frequent  ravages  of  war,  there  are  few 
landmarks  of  those  early  times  left  for  the  antiquarian  or  col- 
ledlor.  Nevertheless,  we  still  possess  traditions — of  heroic  con¬ 
quering  of  well-nigh  insurmountable  difficulties;  and,  when  pros¬ 
perity  came,  of  customs  and  manners  remarkable  for  gentle 
breeding,  dignity,  and  charm. 

It  would  be  a  fortunate  thing  were  it  possible  for  such  books  as 
this  to  be  more  widely  read  and  studied  in  the  heterogeneous 
America  of  today. 

Carniss  and  Company.  By  Henry  St.  John  Cooper.  London;  Sampson  Low, 

Marston  &  Co.  Price,  six  shillings. 

THIRTY  years  ago  a  woman  in  a  business  of  her  own  would 
not  have  been  thought  of,  much  less  a  book  based  on  such  a 
plot.  And  yet,  within  the  last  year,  there  have  been  many  such 
books,  and  there  are  bound  to  be  many  more. 

Rosalie,  and  This  Freedom ,  have  been  held  up  as  horrible  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  modern  tendency  in  women  to  go  into  business,  and 
have  been  discussed  from  every  standpoint,  good  and  bad.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  a  welcome  relief  to  find  in  Carniss  and  Com¬ 
pany  a  woman  in  business  ot  whom  nothing  disagreeable  may  be 
said. 

Beryl  Carr,  Billy  for  short,  is  left  alone  and  penniless  at  the 
age  of  nineteen.  Her  father,  Richard  Carr,  a  well-known  con¬ 
noisseur  of  antique  furniture,  has  left  Billy  in  the  care  of  his  sis¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Pentbury,  a  relic  of  the  Vidtorian  era.  Billy,  young, 
pretty,  tries  to  make  the  most  out  of  the  shoddy  life  she  is  forced 
to  lead.  Her  dreams  gradually  weave  themselves  around  the  idea 
of  owning  an  antique  store  of  her  own,  where  she  may  buy  and 
sell  “little  delicate  pieces  of  china,  fine  old  pieces  of  furniture, 
brass,  pewter,  and  copper,”  and  forget  the  horrors  of  Pentbury 
horsehair  and  antimacassars.  The  dream  has  no  promise  of  ful¬ 
fillment;  it  is  merely  something  to  be  invoked  in  quiet  moments, 
a  secret  room  in  which  to  sit  peacefully  surrounded  by  sunshine. 

And  then  the  surprise  comes.  Billy  is  left  twelve  hundred 
pounds  by  an  unknown  benefadlor  “to  further  her  career.”  There 
is  a  cleverly  sketched  scene  where  Mrs.  Pentbury  plans  new  car¬ 
pets,  visions  a  conservatory,  and  ingratiates  herself  with  her 


niece.  But  to  no  avail.  The  dream  is  now  a  possibility,  and  Billy 
hastens  to  its  fulfillment. 

From  this  point  on  the  book  loses  character.  It  ceases  to  be  a 
story,  and  becomes  a  scenario,  with  occasional  lapses  into  tech¬ 
nical  discussions  of  furniture.  As  a  novel  the  book  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  As  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  knowledge  of  antiques 
it  carries  some  justification,  but  Mr.  Cooper  has  lost  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  enlarge  the  general  public’s  knowledge  of  antiques. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  day  he  will  approach  the  subject  from 
another  angle,  and  put  his  evidently  genuine  appreciation  of 
collecting  to  better  advantage  than  is  to  be  found  in  Carniss  and 
Company. 


Auction  Notes 

CALENDAR 


(Sales  to  be  held  at  galleries  unless  otherwise  noted) 

NEW  YORK:  The  American  Art  Galleries,  30  East  57th  Street. 

April  4 ,  5,  6,  7  The  William  Solomon  collection  of  paintings,  furniture, 

afternoons  and  evening  bronzes,  etc. 

(April  5) 

April  10,  //,  T2  Antique  Chinese  porcelains,  snuff  boxes,  bronzes, 

afternoons  velvets,  rugs  from  the  Jaehue  collection. 

April  16  Japanese  prints  and  drawings, 

evenings 


April  17,  18  Books,  manuscripts  and  drawings, 

afternoons  and  evenings 


April  24 ,  25,  2(5,  27,  28  The  Benguest  collection  of  early  American  and  English 
afternoons  furniture,  silver,  textiles,  tapestries,  etc. 

April  JO  Arms  and  armor;  stained  glass, 

afternoon 


May  2 

evening 


Colored  sporting  prints. 


April  2  and  J 

afternoons 
April  4  and  J 

afternoons 
April  6  and  7 

afternoons 
April  9  and  10 


The  Anderson  Galleries,  Park  Avenue  at  59th  St. 
A  collection  of  books  relating  to  the  birds  of  America 
formed  by  Dr.  Wm.  C.  Braislin. 

Collection  of  early  American  furniture  and  objects  of 
art,  of  Mr.  Henry  W.  Lanier. 

Collection  of  Oriental  rugs  and  carpets  of  the  late 
Vitali  Mayorkas  of  Constantinople. 

Library  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Morin  of  Chicago,  consisting  of 
afternoons  and  evenings  first  editions  of  modern  American  and  English  authors 
The  stock  of  antiques,  objects  of  art,  furniture,  etc.,  of 
Montague  Flagg,  Inc. 

Collection  of  books  from  various  sources,  including  a 
library  of  Entomology. 

Collection  of  Chinese  rugs  gathered  by  the  late  John 
W.  Jones. 

Early  American  furniture  gathered  by  Jacob  Margolis 
of  New  York. 


April  11,  12,  ij,  14 

afternoons 
April  16  and  17 
afternoons 
April  18  and  19 
afternoons 
April  20  and  21 
afternoons 


April  2J  and  24 
afternoons 
April  25  and  26 
afternoons 
April  27  and  28 
afternoons 


Collection  of  books  from  various  sources. 

Valuable  and  interesting  collection  of  books  relating  to 
America. 

Early  American  furniture  from  the  collection  of  a  New 
York  amateur. 


We  invite  collectors  and  those  interested  in  antiques 
with  a  view  to  furnishing  the  home  to  visit  our  Charles 
Street  Store.  'They  will  find  an  especially  large 
assortment  of  glass  fie  sides  furniture, ship  models, prints, 
and  paintings. 

THE  MAINE  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

42  CHARLES  STREET,  BOSTON 

The  Handicraft  Shop  of  Olivia 

Olivia  Linens;  Old  Sampler  Designs;  Cross-Stitch 
Patterns;  Footstool  Tops;  Applique  Patchwork,  cut 
and  bailed,  or  finished;  Old  and  new  Hooked  and 
Braided  Rugs;  Tufted  and  knotted  Bedspreads;  Hand 
woven  Rugs,  Scarfs,  Bags,  Pillows,  Etc. 

Antique  Furniture  and  Glass 
JUrg.  H.  21.  "^Tenton,  12  West  Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Send  references  for  goods  on  approval.  ( Boston  Post  Road) 


Some  Efew  Arrivals 

Grecian  doorway  and  fittings  as  follows: — 

Four  fluted  columns  with  carved  caps,  height 
with  caps,  9  feet  4  inches. 

Door  frame  with  door,  latter  8  feet  high,  42 
inches  wide,  with  original  lock  and  knobs  and 
carved  rosette  panel,  leaded  side  lights  with  Ve¬ 


netian  shutters  to  match. 

All  in  excellent  original  condition.  Price 

crated  .  $250.00 

Claw  foot  Empire  sofa  with  cornucopia  ends, 
good  condition,  length  over  all  6  feet  3 

inches.  Price . 125.00 

A  fine  Hepplewhite  card  table,  original  con¬ 
dition.  Price . 150.00 

Half  moon  table.  Price . 125.00 

Six  curly  maple  cane-seat  chairs.  Price  .  125.00 
Old  Balboa  mirror  restored.  Price  .  .  .  225.00 

Large  picture  mirror,  shepherdess,  picture 

45  x  21  inches.  Price . 55*oo 


Boston  Antique  Shop 


59  BEACON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Phone  Haymarket  02J9 


Every  Qollector  and  fover  of 
Early  American  Cjlass 

SHOULD  possess  at  leaSt  a  few  well  selected  and  characteristic 
examples  of  the  Flasks  and  Bottles  made  in  our  Early  Ameri¬ 
can  Glass  factories.  A  choice  Steigel  flask  in  green,  amber  or  ame¬ 
thyst.  A  few  ot  the  lovely  “Pitkin”  pattern  molded  flasks,  found 
in  a  wide  range  of  color,  shape  and  design.  A  Wistarburg  wine 
bottle  with  the  owner’s  name  or  initials  blown  in  the  circular  seal 
on  one  side.  ,A  few  fine  examples,  reflecting  the  beSt  in  color  and 
design,  from  Kensington  and  Dyottville;  Baltimore;  Bridgeton 
and  Hammonton,  N.  J.;  Keene  and  Stoddard,  N.  H.;  Coventry 
and  New  London,  Conn.;  Albany  and  Lancaster,  N.  Y.;  Zanes¬ 
ville,  O.;  and  other  Early  American  Factories.  We  can  assist  you 
in  making  such  a  selection.  Without  them  a  collection  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Glass  is  Woefully  Lacking. 

OUR  SHOP  AT 

/Jj  fMdadison  Avenue,  Ufew  York 

IS  filled  with  Interesting  Antiques;  Choice  Pieces  of  Early  Fur¬ 
niture,  American  Pottery,  Sandwich  Glass;  including  a  Fine 
Assortment  of  Lamps  in  Blue,  Green,  AmethySt,  Yellow,  and  other 
colors.  A  LoweStoft  Tea  Set  with  American  Eagle  Decoration. 

Call  and  let  us  know  your  wants 

Helen  Annette  and  Catherine  Skinner 

McKEARIN 

Send  us  your  want  list  in  Flasks  and  Bottles. 

We  can  supply  many  of  them  at  reasonable  prices. 


"O  85b- 


William  K.  MacKay  Company 

zAudlioneers  &  appraisers 

NOW  PER MANENTLY  LOCATED  AT 

7  BOSWORTH  STREET,  BOSTON 

{One  minute  from  Park  St.)  Telephone,  Congress  1593 

Collections  of  Antiques  and  all  kinds  of  household 
furnishings  solicited  for  sale  at  audion  or  bought 
outright  for  cash.  Catalogue  sales  a  special¬ 
ty.  Appraisals  for  inheritance  tax, 
insurance,  and  other  purposes. 

Some  choice  antiques  always  on  exhibition  and  for  sale 

Jflarton  &.  #reene 

dhCaster  Qra ftsman 

Studio  at  Elmcrest 

30  Elm  Street  Worcester,  Mass. 

ANTIQUES 

Historical  and  Old  Blue  China , 

( flass ,  Cup  Elates, 
Ornaments ,  Etc. 

MRS.  CLARENCE  A.  BROUWER 
260  Brow  Street, East  Providence,  R.I. 

Telephone ,  East  Providence  130-R 

BRASSES 

for 

Old  Furniture 

Our  reproductions  are  mod  carefully  made. 

We  specialize  in  matching  and  repairing 
old  brasses  under  old  time  processes. 
Samples  sent.  Prices  moderate. 

Correspondence  invited 

A.  H.  EATON,  Qollinsville ,  Qonn . 

SOUTH  SUDBURY 

ANTIQUE  SHOP 

Boston-New  York  State  Road 

20  miles  west  of  Boston 

SOMETHING  FOR 

MUSEUM  ::  DEALER  ::  COLLECTOR 

Just  as  released  by 

Some  Old  New  England  Family 

J.  S.  METCALFE 

^ylntiques.  Furniture 

IV orks  oj  <t^frt,  Stc. 

COR.  FEDERAL  AND  NORTH 

STREETS 

SA  LEM,  MASS. 

B 

On  view  at  all  times ,  a  large 
collection  of  fine 

HOOKED  RUGS 

in  a  great  variety  of  colors 
and  designs. 

Dealers  alive  to  the  increased 
interest  in  hooked  rugs  and  the 
expanding  market  will  write  for 
my  list  at  once  or  ask  me  to  ship 
on  approval. 

A  Jew  very  choice  rugs  for  collectors' 
trade  only. 

L.  DAVID 

147  Charles  Street,  Boston 

The  English  <l Antique  Comp  any 

Have  closed  all  their  Summer,  mountain  and  sea¬ 
shore  dores  owing  to  pressure  of  New  York  business, 
and  are  prepared  to  appoint  agents,  one  only  in  each 
town,  to  whom  goods  can  be  sent  on  consignment 
during  the  Summer  months.  References  required. 

The  English  Antique  Company  carries  the 
larged  dock  in  New  York  City  of  small  salable 
antiques,  especially  suited  for  Summer  resorts. 

578  MADISON  AVENUE 
Pgew  1  ork  Rity,  tNft . 

•=f  i  8  6 


Odd  and  Unusual  Things 

THINGS  THAT  CAN’T  BE  FOUND  EVERYWHERE 

Maybe  the  very  Chair,  Piece  of  Pewter,  China, 
Glass,  Iron  or  Tin  you  want 

Follow  the  Treasure  Chart 

TO  A  WONDERFUL  OLD  PANELLED  HOUSE 
AN  HISTORICAL  GEM 

THE  TOWNSEND-SWEETSER  PLACE 

LYNNFIELD  CENTRE,  MASS. 

WHETHER  YOU  BUY  OR  NOT  YOU’RE  WELCOME— AND  I 
KNOW  YOU’LL  BE  GLAD  YOU  CAME 

Open  zMay  6th  samuel  temple 

LAWRENCE  HYAMS  &  CO. 

( Formerly  with  M.  Stack  £s?  Co.) 

We  have  the  Jfargest  and  ASCost  (fomplete  Stock  oj 

e. Antiques  in  (Jhicago 

AND  THE  MIDDLE  WEST 

Consisting  of  Early  American,  English,  Italian  and 
French  periods  of  Dining,  Bedroom,  and  Living  Room 
Furniture  ^  Pewter,  Glass,  Bric-a-brac,  Andirons, 
Staffordshire,  Clocks,  Hooked  Rugs,  Lamps,  Etc. 

Expert  Refinishing  and  Restoring.  Inspection  cordially  invited. 

643-645  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

TELEPHONE, WABASH  1722 


THREE  Silver  porringers  with  handles  ( left-hand  example ) 
copied  from  Paul  Revere  the  younger  (1755-1818)  and  ( right- 
hand  example )  Jeremiah  Dummer  (1645-1718).  The  handle  of 
the  middle  example  is  an  original  design  based  upon  18th  cen¬ 
tury  motifs. 

GEORGE  C.  GEBELEIN 

79  CHESTNUT  STREET  ::  ::  ::  BOSTON,  MASS. 

We  repair  and  match  old  pieces.  We  execute  commissions 


ALSOPand  BISSELL 


MAIN  STREET 

FARMINGTON,  CONN. 


The  COLONIAL  SHOP 

22-24  North  Water  St.,  dfew  Bedford,  AhCass. 

Located  diagonally  across  from  the  Whaling  Museum 


ANTIffU ES — From  old  New  England  homes;  from  the  Continent; 
from  China,  Japan  and  the  South  Sea  Islands  —  all  dwell  peaceably  in 
my  old  building.  Come  and  browse  to  your  heart’s  content.  The 
atmosphere  of  long  ago  which  pervades  my  shop  will  bring  new  joy 
and  delight  to  your  heart. 

Items  of  Special  Interest 

Two  Orange  Coury  Shells  (rarest  kind);  Two  Camel’s  Hair  Shawls,  one 
stripe  design,  the  other  all  over  design;  Crystal  Sandwich  Glass  Lamps, 
various  designs;  Fan  Back,  Six-spindle,  Windsor  Side  Chair,  extra  high 
back,  excellent  turnings;  Two  Pairs  Large  Ormolu  Curtain  Tie  Backs, 
terminate  in  blue  glass  flower,  would  make  beautiful  light  fixtures;  Large 
Painting  on  Wood  “Bark  Alice  Knowles”  and  “Niger”  among  school 
of  whales. 

W.  W.  BENNETT,  Proprietor 


F.  LIBBIE  &  CO. 


booksellers  and  Appraisers 

( Book  Auctioneers  for  Over  Forty  Years) 

3  HAMILTON  PLACE,  ROOMS  2I4-216 

BOSTON 


Specialists  in  Early  Webern  Travels  and  Voyages,  Indian 
History,  American  Revolution,  Naval  History  and 
Biography,  South  Sea  Voyages,  Whaling, 

Early  New  England  Town  Histories 
and  Genealogies,  etc. 

Large  or  small  lots  of  books  purchased for  cash. 
Appraisals  made  for  probate,  income  tax  or  insurance. 


^hCuseum  &  Collectors’  Pieces 

in  GLASS  and  FURNITURE 

Some  choice  pieces  of  Sandwich  glass — early,  colored.  Lace 
design  plates,  compotes,  dolphin  candlesticks.  Several  rare 
lustre  pitchers,  two  beautiful  lustre  tea  sets. 

Many  pieces  of  early  pine  furniture — one  day-bed. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Photographs  sent  on  request. 

QUEEN  ANNE  COTTAGE 

telephone,  Rockland  652-R 

o ACCORD ,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Inland  State  Road — half  way  between  Plymouth  and  Boston 


bain  tings 
of\Arms 
in  Antique 
Tudor  or 
Modern 
Styles 


o_Armorial 
Decorations 
Refined 
and  Rich 
in 

Colors 


THE  Armorial  Insignias  of  your  ancestors  can  become  patrician 
decorations  in  your  home.  We  can  depift  and  paint  correct  copies 
of  all  Coats  of  Arms  —  Colonial  American,  British  and  European. 
Authenticity  guaranteed  Write  for  details. 


31ve°nuEeST  John  William  Jameson  'SS 


-J187P- 


Blue  Hen  <l Antique  Shop 

MRS.  PERRY  D.  THOMPSON 

Harrison  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 

ANTIQUES  Open  afternoons  from  2  until  4. Other  hours  by  appointment 

Telephone,  Lowell  2j8o 

EARLY  AMERICAN  ANTIQUES 

A  N  interesting  collection  of  old  flasks  and  bottles  ;  in  pewter,  a  communion  set  consisting 
IX.  of  flagon,  two  chalices  and  patten,  also  vegetable  dishes,  basins,  platter,  plates,  candle¬ 
sticks  (singly  and  pairs)  lamp,  canteen,  ink-stand  and  engraved  tea, set,  (all  well  marked)- 
historical  plates  of  New  York  ;  Sandwich  and  New  England  pressedglass  ;  whale  oil  lamps  ■ 
Stiegel  pitcher ;  Tucker  pitcher ;  attractive  glazed  chintz  quilt ;  hooked  rugs  ;  samplers;  and 
some  unusual  pieces  of  Tole  ware. 

JANE  WHITE  LONSDALjE 

256  Lexington  Avenue  new  york  city  Murray  Hill  2991 

near  35™  street  Spring73I5 

Glass  fBrass& Qhina , Qolonial & c. Antique  Furniture 

®1 je  Jiloljatob  Antique  is>l)op 

P.  J  DEMPSEY,  Proprietor 

Spring  Street,  TVilliamFown ,  FACass. 

CLARENCE  H.  ALLEN 

Selected  Antiques 

338  Qumberland <rAve.,  Portland,  Maine 

MABEL  K.  ROGERS 

An  odd,  interesting  shop  with  a  small  but  choice  collection  of  Antiques 

‘Jewelry ,  Pottery  and  General  Line 

Residence:  127  Waterman  St.  Shop:  109  Waterman  St. 

Phone  Angell  2234  Providence,  R.  I. 

On  Route  j  via  Waterman  Street  to  Boston  or  the  Cape. 

Large  assortment  of 

Historical  and  Conventional  Glass  Cup  Plates 
Bottles,  China,  Linen,  and  Fine  Furniture 

For  Anything  Old ,  Visit  or  Write 

The  Antique  Shop  of  MRS.  M.  B.  COOKEROW 

265  King  Street,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

Our  HAND  WROUGHT  BRASSES 

/-'"S-  For  highboys,  lowboys,  desks,  cheats  of  draw¬ 
ee-;  A'pvpT'V  ers,  etc.,  are  perfect  copies  of  the  beil  origi- 

F  F  nals  in  detail,  design,  workmanship  and  color 

N't  K  rp  T g  and  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  genuine. 

We  make,  match,  repair  or  copy  anything. 
\f  One  piece  or  a  thousand. 

WM.  BALL  &  SONS,  LACalvern  (AT)  Penna. 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 
BITTER-SWEET-SHOP 

HATHAWAY  ROAD  MOLL  IE  NYE  GAMMONS 

ANTIQUES— HOOKED  RUGS— DESIGNING 
TEA  ROOM  — SILHOUETTES  CUT— GIFTS 

F  C arblehead ,  Ft* C assachusetts 
ANTIQUES  ^/AMERICA 

at  our  home  on  T raining  Field  Hill 
and  the  Workshop  of  Little  Harbor 

H.  M.  SPRIGINGS  ROY  WILLIAMS 

iSellte  Sprague  Hocktoooti 

MSfJIQUeS 

Will  Kfjids  Fought  and  Sold 

9  Westport  Avenue  (BriStJP‘P Road),  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Telephone,  Norwalk  8qp 

COLONIAL  HOUSE  open  all  the  year  round 

HOW  TO  DOUBLE  the 

VALUE  A  ANTIQUES 

Have  them  Repaired  by  F.  NOBLE  CO.,  Repairers  of  China,  Glass, Ivory,  Etc. 
Lost  Parts  Replaced.  Vases  Mounted  into  Lamps. 

Antiques  Sold  at  Low  Prices:  Lowestoft,  Silver  &  Copper  Lustre, 

F.  NOBLE  CO.  Historical  Blue  j  2g  LexINCTON  Ave. 

est.  30  years  Telephone  Madison  Sq.  2304  NEW  YORK 

FOfijLAfg 

FINE  OLD  INN,  -Built  1790 

Antique  Shop  in  connection ,  also  fire  proof  Garage 

On  State  Road  to  Cape  Cod 

J OHN  B ROA  DBENT,  Fairhaven^EACass. 

Authentic  Antiques 

FURNITURE 

Hooked  Rugs,  Glass,  China,  Pewter,  Flasks 

Out-of-town  Orders  promptly  attended  to 

TO  he  N  yan  S  HOP,  i  3  Cast  8th  Street,  FfVF .  Qity 

ANDERSON  and  RUFLE 

cl Antique  Period  Furniture 

Restoring  of  Antiques  a  Specialty 

Repairing  &  Upholstering.  OH  Beds 
fitted  with  box  springs  &  mattresses 

30  Boylston  St.  (uJlifuTLo)  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Goulding’s  Antique  Shop 

SOUTH  SUDBURY,  MASS. 

Pare  (ew  England  Antiques 

Concord  Road  —  One-half  Mile  off  State  Road 

The  Bandbox  Shop 

LUCY  ATWATER  ROYCE 

33  LEWIS  STREET,  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

A  '  8  8  }■■■ 


Th  e  Witch  House 

c iAt  Salem ,  ANCnss . 

A  shabby  shop  filled  with  treasures  for 
the  colledfor  in  search  of  anything  old. 

Grace  Atkinson,  Trop. 

Open  afternoons  and  by  appointment. 

^Antique  Taintings  Restored  By  whose 

7  o  \_,  European  train¬ 

ing  and  American  experience  place  them  among  the  foremost 
workers  in  this  line.  No  painting  too  torn,  marred,  or  flaked  to 
restore.  Estimates  furnished  at  the 

most  moderate  prices  for  the  grade  »  •  XT.  o  1  UU1U 
of  work.  References  furnished.  78  W.  55th  Street  New  York,  City 


FRANK  GARDNER  HALE 

JEWELRY  ENAMELS 

The  Studio  Shop 

Fine  Old  Furniture,  China,  Pewter,  Glass,  Silver,  and  Many  Other  Things 

Designs  and  Estimates  given  for  the  resetting  of  old  jewelry 

2  PARK  SQUARE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone,  Dewey  1522M 

_  IF  YOU  WANT 

Early  American  Glass,  Old  Pewter,  Old  Lamps  and  Candlesticks,  Mirrors, 
Chelsea  Dishes,  Staffordshire,  Early  Glazed  Pottery,  Salt  Glazed  Pottery,  Old 
Time  Furniture.  Bottles,  Flasks,  Brass  and  Copper  Kettles, Old  Cooking  Utensils, 
Currier  and  Ives  Prints,  Miniatures,  Jewelry,  Old  Bowls,  Ivories,  Silver, 
Sheffield  Plate,  Candelabra.  Call  or  Write 

S.  ELIZABETH  YORK — The  Francis  Nye  House 

MARION  ROAD,  M  ATT.APO  I  S  E  TT,  MASS. 

On  Main  Road  to  Cape  Cod. 

When  in  T H I J^AT>  £ JfP H I  iA 

call  at 

OSBORN’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

Old  (glass,  Qhina,  Deleter ,  £tc. 

1026  PINE  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA 

ODD  OLD  BIDS  at  the  SHOP  of 

WILLET  SEAMAN 

Glass  Chickens  ::  Curious  planter  animals  and  birds  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  ::  Clay  pots  and  mugs  of  rural  origin  ::  Unusual  bottles  and 
flasks  ::  Unexpected  furniture  and  ornaments  ::  Sandwich  Glass. 


Jparge  QolleSiion  of  (genuine  Old  Furniture 

BEDS,  $35  upwards.  Card  tables,  $25  upwards.  Bureaus,  $40  upwards. 

Desks,  f6_t;  upwards.  Rare  stuff  for  the  collector  and  simple  things 
for  those  who  wish  to  furnish  at  moderate  prices. 

MELVIN  D.  REED 

700  WASHINGTON  STREET  -  -  SOUTH  BRAINTREE,  MASS 

Opposite  Thayer  Academy 

Mallory’s  Antique  Shop 

II 2 5  (fhapel  Street, tJfew  Haven, (fonn. 

Antique  Furbiture,  Old  China,  Silver,  Pewter,  Brass  Goods 
All  kinds  Colonial  Relics,  Embroideries,  Laces 
Jewelry,  Gowns,  Bonnets,  etc. 

All  of  Our  Goods  Guaranteed  Genuinely  Old 

PERSONALLY  ACQUIRED  ANTIQUES 

From  the  Early  Settlements  of  New  England 

Furniture,  China,  Glass,  Cup-plates,  Lamps,  Candlesticks 
Flasks,  Pitchers,  Jugs,  Homespun  Coverlets 
Copperplate  Chintzes 

E.  A.  WIGGIN 

350  State  Street  Hotef%fZgham  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Fancher  s  Qolonial  Shop 

In  the  Historical  Old  Village  of  Goshen ,  N.Y. 

Fifty-four  miles  from  New  York  City  on  the  Trunk-line  State  Road 
to  Buffalo  you  will  find  an  excellent  collection  of  Antiques, possibly 
not  more  than  anywhere  else  but  just  as  many  and  just  as  good. 
Everything  Guaranteed  Been  Selling  Antiques 

Genuinely  Old  Since  1901 

“TF  a  man  can  write  a  better  book  or  make  a  better 
mouse-trap  than  his  neighbor,  though  he  build 
his  house  in  the  woods,  the  world  will  matte  a  beaten 
path  to  his  door  ."—Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

F.  C.  POOLE,  Antiques 

BOND’S  HILL,  GLOUCESTER,  MASS. 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTION 

Telephone,  Haymarket  1751  M.  Webber,  Manager 

Sfew  England  Antique  Shop 

(Under  new  management) 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

HOOKED  RUGS  A  SPECIALTY 


574  Lexington  Avenue  (fdlftgf  New  York  City 

ANTIQUE  ORIENTAL 
RUG  CERTAINTY 

Because  Persia  is  exhausted  and  other  sources  nearly  so,  resulting  in  importers  not 
receiving  i%  of  former  supply  of  antiques, and  BECAUSE:  through  foresight  based 
upon  consular  reports ,  I  own  a  large  stock  of  thick  antiques,  including  Persians, 
you  are  invited  to  know  these  glories  by  writing  for  new  descriptive  list,  prices 
at  the  low.  Read  the  list,  note  the  credentials,  indicate  your  preferences.  1  adhere 
to  your  requirements  and  pay  express  on  approval,  thus  making  your  final  selec¬ 
tions  free  of  hypnotic  salesmanship.  My  books  show  that  my  customers  invariably 
buy  more  than  they  anticipated. 

L.  B.  LAWTON  :  :  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


32  CHARLES  STREET  ::  BOSTON,  MASS. 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  LINEN  WHEEL 

Of  Special  Interest 

Sheraton  bureaus,  swell  and  straight  front;  beautiful  curly 
maple,  carved  four-pcKt  beds;  Dutch  table,  tavern  table; 
Windsor  chairs,  secretaries, many  other  interesting  things. 

C.  A.  MACALISTER,  Hillsboro,  N.  H. 


“  The  Stepping  Stone ” 


Known  from  coaSt  to  coaSt  for  its  hospitality  to  lovers  of  antiques. 
You  exclaim  at  the  charm  of  the  house  and  its  setting  for  the 
quaint  and  lovely  things  within. 


Curly  Maple  Settee,  Curly  Maple 
Bench,  Curly  Maple  Work-table,  Pine 
Hanging  Corner  Cupboard,  Pine  Chest 
on  Frame,  Cherry  Chest  of  Drawers 
Cherry  Dutch  Desk,  Cherry  Queen  Anne 
Desk  and  Secretary,  High  and  Low  Post 


Beds,  Two  and  Three  Part  Mahog¬ 
any  Dining  Tables,  Carved  Empire 
Work  Table,  Roped  Legged  Drop 
Leaf  Table,  Hepplewhite  Tea  Table, 
Dish  Top  Tip  Table,  Four  Brace 
Back  Windsor  Chairs,  Eight  Chip¬ 


pendale  Chairs.  Six  Decorated  Shera¬ 
ton  Chairs,  Queen  Anne  Mirror, 
Hepplewhite  Mirror. 

Marie  Gouin  Armstrong 

277  Elm  Street, West  Haven,  Conn. 

7  minutes  from  New  Haven  Station 
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WHALE  OIL  LAMPS  AND  EARLY  BOTTLES 


Illustrated 


herewith  is  a  very 
unusual  block- 
iron  t  bureau  of 
dark  cherry  wood 
all  in  original, 
yet  perledt  con¬ 
dition. 

On  the  bureau  is 
a  small  varied 
group  of  early  glass  which  only  suggests  my 
extraordinary  collection  ol  glassware. 


A  REPRESENTATIVE  collection  of  the  pressed 
glass  lamps  in  use  during  the  second  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  bottles  are  of  blown  glass,  and  are  excel¬ 
lent  examples  of  the  early  glass  worker’s  art. 

These  items  are  a  very  small  part  of  my  extensive  stock 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  most  complete  exhibit  of  really 
fine  American  antiques  brought  together  in  recent  years. 

WILBUR  H.  HAGGETT 

6  North  Street  Salem,  Mass. 


Just  now  I  have  several  thousand  pieces  of 
glass  in  my  shop — S tie gel,  Pitkin,  Jersey 
Sandwich ,  Bohemian,  and  pressed.  Phere 
are  hundreds  of  bottles;  there  are  candle¬ 
sticks,  lamps,  goblets,  in  a  variety  of  colors 
and  designs,  many  unusual,  some  common. 


E.  J.  JOHNSON 


w  HITE  River  Junction ,VSRBMONT 

Where  trunk  lines  to  Green  Mountains 
and  to  White  Mountains  meet  and  cross. 


Write  to 


Old 

l Fro  light 

Iron 

Qate 

SPANISH 

Cxcel/ent 

Qondition 

THE  SIZE 

Total  Height 
io  ft. 
Width 

4  ft.  9  inches 

Likewise  for  Sale 

A  very  beautiful 
FLEMISH 
TAPESTRY 

Late  17th  century 
In  perfeeft  condition 


George  Courtright 

39  f/ffort h  Bennett  Street  BOSTON 


397  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


GINSBURG  &  LEVY 

‘The  Qolony  Shop 


FINE  AMERICAN  SHEARER  SIDEBOARD  ::  PEAR  WOOD 
In  splendid  condition  and  finish;  old  brasses 
{Length,  6j"  Depth,  28"  Height,  jSpt") 

AN  UNUSUAL  PAIR  OF  MAHOGANY  KNIFE  URNS 
Original  interior  fittings  {Base,  Height,  28")  About  ig<)0 


OUR  third  floor  is  devoted  entirely  to 
American  antiques.  Elsewhere  in 
our  building  will  be  found  original  an¬ 
tiques- — from  the  Renaissance  to  early 
Empire  and  Duncan  Phyfe. 
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EDITH  RAND  +  ANTIQUES 

EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE 

1 6 1  West  72ND  Street,  New  York  City  Telephone ,  Endicott  8585 

Why  not  use  the  old  lamps  with  your  old  furniture ? 

We  have  Pair  Sandwich  vaseline  yellow  lamps  Sperm  oil  glass  lamps  —  single  and  in  pairs 
Pair  pewter  lamps — single  pewter  lamps  Astral  lamps  with  original  prisms  and  globes 

All  types  of  lamp  shades  made  to  order 


Order  by 
Mail 


*  I  ''HE  old  original  “banjo”  clocks, 
A  made  by  the  famous  Willards  of 
Roxbury,  are  now  revived  in  excel¬ 
lent  modern  reproductions.  Illustra¬ 
tion  shows  excellent  example  of  repro¬ 
duction  of  this  historic  type  of  clock, 
prized  for  accurate  timekeeping  and 
beautiful  Colonial  appearance. 

» 

TjMNEST  Waltham  weight-driven 
movements  —  hand-finished  cases, 
either  plain  mahogany  or  mahogany 
inlaid  with  tulip  wood  or  dull  gold 
eaf.  Top  ornament  either  gold  eagle 
or  Colonial  brass  spire. 


P  rices: 

$75  to  $180 

Miniature  Banjo  Clocks 
Ansonia  -  -  -  $12.50  up 
Waltham  -  -  $75.00  up 


jewelers  for  over  100  years 
24  Winter  St.,  Boston 


1923 


dMartha  '  Haas  ‘peeves 


1807 

RANSTEAD 

STREET 

Philadelphia 

Pa. 

OFFERS  FOR 
SALE 

A  V ERY 
U  NIQUE 
Am  ERICAN 
Wing 
Chair 
of  THE 
1  7  T  H 

Century 

in 

good  original 
condition 


WALLACE  NUTTING 

Framingham  Centre,  Massachusetts 

MR.  NUTTING  will  buy  the  following  articles:  court  cupboard  with  the  upper  portion  splayed; 

A  very  heavy  Brewster  Chair  (a  light  one  a  six  back  chair;  a  carved  spoon  rack;  a  cabinet 
would  not  be  considered);  very  unusual  American  of  oak  with  drawers  inside  the  doors;  a  gate-leg 
iron  hinges  or  latches;  a  little  che£t-on-frame;  a  table  containing  balls  on  the  feet. 

ALL  THE  ABOVE  ACUST  BE  AMERICAN 
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Telephone  167  Founded  1889 

Important 

Announcement 

of  our  <• Antique  Sale  by 
'Public  ''Audi on 

TO  BE  HELD  IN  OUR 

Spacious  Art  Galleries 
T hursday,  April  2 6,  1923 

At  1 1  o’clock,  in 

Historical  Trenton 

SITUATED  half  way  between  the  great 
cities  oi  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  in 
the  very  midkt  of  the  mo£t  historical  places 
in  America  Stands  the  City  of  Trenton.  To  the 
south  lies  Bordentown,  where  is  Still  to  be  seen 
the  Bonaparte  Mansion.  To  the  northeaSt,  and 
on  the  Lincoln  Highway,  is  the  town  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  noted  for  its  university,  with  buildings 
unique  in  architecture  and  arrangement.  Going 
weSt,  up  the  Delaware  River,  one  comes  to 
Washington’s  Crossing,  where  that  illustrious 
American  crossed  to  give  fight  to  the  Hessians 
in  the  battle  which  was  the  turning  point  in  the 
war  for  independence.  Even  this  Street  on  which 
we  do  business  is  rich  in  memories  of  that  event¬ 
ful  time,  for  a  few  feet  from  here  the  Red  Coats 
who  were  making  merry  went  down  to  defeat. 

It  was  in  these  historic  surroundings  that  the 
pioneer  Dutch,  English  and  Scotch  craftsmen 
settled  and  plied  their  trades  in  woods,  metals, 
paintings  and  pottery.  We  are  continually  un¬ 
earthing  many  rare  specimens  of  these  early 
days.  At  present  we  have  some  very  old  High¬ 
boys,  Queen  Anne  chairs  in  splendid  condition, 
a  Dutch  clock  nearly  300  years  old,  quaint  old 
Bookcases,  some  fine  Candelabra,  Cup  plates, 
old  books  and  magazines  and  many  choice 
antique  pieces  in  gold  and  silver. 

Reid’s  Art  Galleries 

27-29  dfo;  Warren  Street 
32-34  Chancery  fane 

TRENTON  *  NEW  [ERSEY 

H.  M.  Reid,  Proprietor  and  Auctioneer 


WILLIAM  W.  SPRAGUE 

M.  S.  SIMCOE,  Successor 
21  BROMFIELD  STREET,  BOSTON 

W e  decorate  chairs  and  trays , 
regild  mirrors ,  paint  dials  and 
glass panels for  clocks  and  mirrors 

A.  WILLIAMS 

62  Ossining  Road,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y.  telephone  21 1  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

Reproductions  and  Special  Detail  Work 

Antique  Furniture  Bought,  Sold,  and  Restored 

NOTHING  RESTORED  UNTIL  SOLD 

Yhip  O^Todels  /Historical  £Yintz 

EARLY  AMERICAN 

**;  ‘Paintings ,  Prints  and  Pottery 

RENWICK  C.  HURRY 

6  West  28th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Telephone:  Madison  Square  3236 

T  L  Old6  Quriosity  Shop 

(Occupies  an  entire  building) 

Genuine  Antiques,  Old  Glass,  China,  Shawls 
and  Rugs,  Pottery,  Furniture 

Special  attention  given  to  Mail  Orders.  Drawings  submitted.  Open  year  round 

John  C. Graham,  Lynde  Street, Salem, Mass. 

Telephone  Connection 

Ffew  Cngla ud’s  (folonial  and 
Oriental  TfugdRyp airing  Shop 

Hooked  Rugs  Washed,  Repaired 
and  Woven 

STEPHENS,  Specialist 

910  North  Shore  Road,  Revere,  Mass. 

' Telephone ,  Revere  1176-R 

iHntique  Furniture  and  Furnishings 
for  country  and  shore  homes  including  painted 
and  curly  maple  pieces,  glassware,  lamps, 
pewter  and  andirons. 

A.  E.  CARROLL 

735  MAIN  STREET  :  :  :  EAST  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

ANTIQUES 

We  buy  antiques  of  all  kinds — OLD  GOLD,  SILVER,  BROKEN 
JEWELRY  and  DIAMONDS 

Parcel  post  packages  paid  for  on  same  day  received. 

PHILA.  ANTIQUE  COMPANY 

633  CHESTNUT  ST.  Established  1866  PHILA.,  PA. 

JOS.  E.  DORAN,  Antiques 

SMITH’S  FERRY,  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 

Main  Highway  between  Holyoke  and  Northampton  Phone,  Holyoke  824 
Specials — Pair  Hepplewhite  shield  back  chairs.  Small  block  front 
bureau  and  butterfly-table  in  original  condition.  Highboys,  desks,  tables 
and  chairs  in  great  variety,  and  many  choice  pieces  to  select  from 

Fine  line  of  bottles,  lamps,  glassware,  etc.  Photos  sent  on  request. 
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T )  Qonnoisseurs  I  offer: 

1.  Expert  judgment:  based  upon  twenty  years 
of  experience  in  the  handling  of  authentic  an¬ 
tiques,  numbering  among  my  clients  public 
museums  and  private  colledfors  of  the  firSt 
rank. 

2.  Good  taste:  My  stock,  rigorously  edited,  of 
early  American  furniture,  china,  glass,  silver, 
etc.,  expresses  in  an  unusual  degree  the  be£t 
ta^le  of  the  periods. 

3*  Integrity :  I  offer  satisfactory  guarantees  as 
to  authenticity.  I  carry  no  reproductions, 
reconstructions  or  revamped  pieces;  no  Vic¬ 
torian  nor  Empire  pieces;  nor  any  near -antiques 
whatsoever. 

4.  /  alues:  My  prices  can  not  be  matched  by 
metropolitan  or  suburban  dealers  less  favorably 
situated. 

5.  Accessibility:  My  shop  is  on  the  BoSton 
PoSt  Road,  just  beyond  Norwalk,  Conn.,  about 
40  miles  out  of  New  York. 


BERNSTEIN 


2 Authentic  2. Antiques 

205  WESTPORT  AYE.,  NORWALK,  CONN. 


JVe  Have  in  Our  Shop 

many  common  useful  pieces,  a  considerable 
number  of  fine  pieces  and  a  few  rare  ones. 
Our  goods  are  genuine  and  our  prices  — 
quality  considered  —  are  reasonable. 

zXt  present  we  have  on  hand  a 

Grandmothers’  Clock 
Two  Windsor  Settees 
A  Sheraton  Sofa 
A  Chippendale  Mirror  (shonncghcs) 
and  some  really  fine  Glass  and  China 
* 

Correspondence  regarding  these  pieces ,  and  others  in  a 
remarkably  varied  collection ,  is  invited.  IV e  will  be  glad  to 
have  you  call  when  you  are  in  the  neighborhood  because  we 
know  that  you  will  be  charmed  with  our  Shop  &  Tea  Room. 

* 

The  Webster  Place  Antique  Shop 
&f  Tea  Room 

on  the  Daniel  Webster  Highway  at  Franklin,  New  Hampshire. 

Clyde  C.  Brown,  Proprietor 


One  of  a  Pair  of Jacobean  Qntrt  Qupboards 

FROM  THE  L.  R.  CARLEY  COLLECTION 


Material:  Oak  ::  Decoration \  Carving  and  Intarsia 

Dimensions:  Length,  51";  Height,  48";  Depth,  22" 


LLUSTRATED  herewith  is  one  of  an 
exceptional  pair  of  Jacobean  Court 
Cupboards  of  English  oak,  decorated 
with  carving  and  intarsia. 

The  two  cupboards  vary  slightly  in 
minor  details.  Yet  in  measurement  they 
are  identical,  and  constitute  a  perfectly 
matched  pair. 

Each  is  5 1  inches  long,  by  48  inches  high, 
by  22  inches  deep:  —  dimensions  which 
may  enable  their  comfortable  use  in  a 
single  large  room. 

These  cupboards  were  imported  from 
England  some  years  ago.  It  is  doubtful  that 
their  equal  is  to  be  found  today  in  any  mar¬ 
ket.  Their  condition  is  excellent  and  their 
color  and  quality  are  quite  beyond  criticism. 

To  be  seen  at 

i  19  West  Main  Street 

IV a  ter  bury  *  (Connecticut 

R.W.  HADDON 
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The  (Hearing  House 


WHHH£F 

HORSE  PICTURES.  Paintings  of  early  American 
horses,  preferably  signed  E.  Troye.  No.  281. 

MRS.  FRANK  CASE,  Hotel  Algonquin,  New  York 
City,  wants  early  American  antiques  absolutely  in 
their  first  condition  and  unchanged,  particularly 
interested  in  old  wing  chairs.  All  pieces  must  be 
thoroughly  identified,  with  full  descriptions,  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  whenever  possible,  personal  examina- 
tion. _ _ 

ANYTHING  PRINTED  in  or  relating  to  Boston  and 
Cambridge — pamphlets;  books;  pidtures;  adts;  laws; 
resolves;  papers;  handbills;  letters,  and  anything  of 
this  nature  that  is  old,  odd,  or  curious.  Send  for 
Want  List.  G.  A.  Jackson,  106  Pemberton  Build¬ 
ing,  Boston,  Mass. 

ORNAMENTAL  TILES,  white,  inlaid  with  colors; 
ornamental  center  and  border;  American  flag  in 
each  corner.  Would  like  two  or  three.  No.  282. 

COOKERY  BOOKS  WANTED.  Early  American; 
none  later  than  i860.  Send  title,  price,  and  descrip¬ 
tion  to  C.  Q.  Murphy,  41  Union  Square  West,  New 
York  City. 

JOB  LOTS  of  old  books;  pamphlets;  newspapers; 
almanacs;  broadsides;  letters  and  documents; 
prints,  etc.  C.  W.  Unger,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

BLLIE  DOLPHINS;  butterfly  table;  writing  arm¬ 
chair.  No.  288. 

COLLECTOR  WISHES  TO  EXCHANGE  Sand- 
wich  plates;  cup-plates  and  salt  cellars  for  pink 
lustre  cups  and  saucers  or  plates.  No.  284. 

MARKED  PIECES  of  early  English  porcelains; 
Worcester;  Chelsea;  Derby,  etc.  Marion  Clarke, 
127  Cambridge  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ENGLISH  PORCELAIN,  mythological  or  historical 
figures;  Staffordshire  pottery  printed  with  Ameri¬ 
can  views  in  dark  blue.  Marion  Clarke,  127  Cam¬ 
bridge  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MEZZOTINTS,  early  American  historical  characters, 
full  particulars.  Marion  Clarke,  127  Cambridge 
Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  GLASS  FLASKS.  Write  what  you  have 
to  offer;  also  early  American  3-mold  glass,  so-called 
“quilted  and  ribbed  pattern,”  especially  in  any 
color  other  than  clear  white;  also  Bennington  pot¬ 
tery.  Send  descriptions  and  prices  to  George  S. 
McKearin,  Hoosic  Falls,  N.  Y. 

PAMPHLETS  AND  BOOKS  relating  to  Indians, 
California,  Western  States,  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tions,  Travels;  also,  printed  single  sheets;  old  news¬ 
papers;  almanacs;  primers,  etc.,  wanted;  cash  by 
return  mail.  Charles  F.  Heartman,  Metuchen, 

N.  J. _ 

HISTORICAL  DARK  BLUE  PLATTERS  of  San¬ 
dusky  and  Columbus  (Ohio),  Detroit  (Mich.), 
Louisville  (Ky.),  B.  and  O.  railroad  plates;  copper, 
silver,  and  pink  lustre.  J.  M.  Henderson,  171 1  Oak 
Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

ANTIQUES  WANTED,  furniture,  banjo  clocks, 
glass,  historical  flasks,  chintz,  samplers,  racing 
prints,  anything  antique.  Katherine  Willis,  272 
Hillside  Avenue,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

PORTRAIT  MINIATURES  ON  IVORY,  painted 
by  early  American  arti&s;  old  miniature  lockets  and 
frames;  oil  painted  portraits  done  in  America 
between  1720  and  1830;  crayon  or  small  circular 
engraved  portraits  by  St.  Memin.  Good  prices  for 
good  examples.  Full  description  and  price  to 
Frederick  J.  White,  30  Webster  Place,  Brookline, 
Mass.  Phone  Brookline  6645— W,  between  6  and  9 
p.  m. 

AN  OLD  ROSE  POINT  LACE  WEDDING  VEIL, 
rare  design,  in  good  condition  to  cover  head  and 
reach  to  end  of  spreading  train.  Also  rose  point 
flouncing.  Send  photographs  and  measurements  to 
Harriett  Bryant  Storck,  New  Milford,  Conn. 


WROUGHT  IRON.  All  sorts  of  good  Colonial  designs 
wanted;  send  full  descriptions  and  prices  to  Half 
Moon  Forge,  Ruby,  New  York. 

ANTIQUE  FIREARMS;  guns  and  pistols  of  every 
description.  Also  antique  clocks  and  watches  with 
complicated  mechanism.  Edgar  L.  Nock,  32 
Broadway,  Providence,  R.  I. 


F  O  S  oJU(£ 

FAN-BACK  WINDSOR  CHAIRS,  set  of  eight  side 
and  two  armchairs,  painted  black,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  similar  to  one  on  page  166,  Nutting’s  Ameri¬ 
can  Windsors,  $230  for  set;  also  Windsor  settee, 
6  feet  8  inches  long,  seat  one  board  twenty  inches 
wide,  $250.  Mrs.  Wallis  E.  Howe,  56  Keene 
Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

FLEMISH  HIGH-BACK  dining-room  chairs,  ten 
side,  two  arm,  light  walnut  with  cane  seats  and 
cane  back,  walnut  panel  down  center  of  back,  with 
inlaid  ivory  figure,  cabriole  legs,  elaborately  carved 
crest  and  stretcher,  imported  from  Hanover  in 
1884,  probably  200  years  old,  $3,000  for  the  set. 
Photographs  and  further  information  on  request. 
Mrs.  Wallis  E.  Howe,  56  Keene  Street,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 

WALNUT  CHOIR  STALL  made  in  Rome  of  old 
wood,  reproduction  of  one  in  Sienna  Cathedral; 
also  footstool,  and  old  crimson  velvet  cushion  for 
stall,  very  suitable  for  church  use,  $100;  photo¬ 
graphs.  Mrs.  Wallis  E.  Howe,  56  Keene  Street, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

CHARLES  II  CHAIR,  elaborately  carved  oak  side- 
chair,  cane  panel  in  back,  cane  seat,  pineapple 
finials,  crest  of  two  small  figures  riding  a  dolphin. 
$125;  photographs  on  request.  Mrs.  Wallis  E, 
Howe,  56  Keene  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

SET  OF  THREE  PIECES  of  mahogany  French  Em- 
pire  with  ormolu  mounts  and  bear  paw  feet;  from  a 
house  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  consisting  of  beautiful 
armoire  or  wardrobe  with  closets  at  ends,  drawers, 
and  trays;  bureau;  night  table  with  cupboard;  all  in 
perfedt  condition,  $200  for  set;  photographs.  Mrs. 
Wallis  E.  Howe,  56  Keene  Street,  Providence, 
R.  I, _ 

PEMBROKE  TABLE,  drop-leaf,  three  feet  long, 
very  old  cherry,  never  stained,  cross  stretchers, 
original  brass  handle;  maple  drop-leaf  oval  duck- 
foot  dining-room  table  in  the  rough,  partly  curly, 
$75,  photograph.  Mrs.  Wallis  E.  Howe,  56  Keene 
Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

CABINET,  white  mahogany,  finest  inlaid  work,  rare 
design;  height  forty-two  inches,  width  sixty-six 
inches;  no  legs.  Galloway,  ioo:  Ocean  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

HANDSOME  OLD  CHEST  of  drawers;  dressing 
table;  four-post  bed,  with  box  spring  mattress; 
curly  maple,  mahoganyr  and  cherry  combined; 
photographs  on  request.  Mrs.  Howard  C.  Miller, 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

PRINTS;  set  of  four  Prodigal  Son  in  original  pine 
frames.  No.  283. 

OVERLAY  TOILET  BOTTLES,  amethyst  glass 
ink,  historical  cup-plates,  Sandwich  goblets,  plates 
and  salts;  paper  weights.  Mrs.  Clark’s  Shop, 
8th  Street,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

EARLY  PINE  COURT  CUPBOARD;  several  mir- 
rors;  two  bell  seated  rush  chairs,  with  bamboo 
turnings;  fine  hanging  cupboard.  No.  294. 

A  CARVED  PINEAPPLE  MAHOGANY  BED  and 
bureau,  both  in  original  condition.  The  Witch 
House  310P2  Essex  Street,  Salem,  Mass.  Grace 
Atkinson,  Prop. 

CARVER'S  TRAVELS ,  1789;  Gass’s  Journal,  1807; 
Weem’ s  Life  of  Washington,  1833;  Nicholas  Nickle- 
by,  2  vols.  Amer.  Ed.  1842,  illustrated  by  Phiz; 
several  Godey’s  Lady’ s  Books;  other  old  books  and 
antiques.  P.  E.  Richardson,  12  So.  Main  Street, 
Concord,  N.  H. 


BEALTTIFULLY  DESIGNED  mahogany  inlaid  hall 
clock,  name  E.  Taber,  Roxbury,  and  warranted  by 
Mr.  E.  Reed,  moon  dial.  No.  293. 

CARVER,  sometimes  called  Pilgrim  armchair,  double 
row  of  spindles  in  back,  extra  top  rail  turned.  See 
Wallace  Nutting’s  book  on  Pilgrim  Furniture;  un¬ 
restored  condition,  size  of  legs,  2  >2  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  No.  292. 

TWO  COURTING  MIRRORS  in  original  boxes, 
very  fine  condition,  privately  owned.  No.  290. 

MAHOGAN1  BANJO  CLOCK,  old  Chariot  pidtures 
in  excellent  condition,  brass  ornaments,  good  time¬ 
keeper.  Privately  owned.  No.  291. 

PAISLEY  SHAWLS;  mirrors;  Staffordshire,  white 
and  gold  tea  set;  furniture,  and  general  line.  Kate 
Pierce  Thayer,  The  Odd  Shop,  154  Commercial 
Street,  Weymouth,  Mass. 

PAIR  WINDSOR  CHAIRS,  owned  by  Daniel 
Webster;  wing  chair;  Chippendale  card  table;  large 
engraved  Sheffield  tray;  Sheffield  candelabra  and 
sticks;  Chippendale  corner  chair.  Dorothy  Louise 
Brown,  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  The  Kettle  Sc  Crane, 
The  Daniel  Webster  Homestead. 

I  RESTORE  all  kinds  of  antiques;  paint  old  pidtures 
for  mirrors  on  clocks;  old  trays,  etc.  Many  old  pat¬ 
terns  for  reprodudtion.  H.  C.  Plymouth,  36  Newell 
Street,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

AN  ANTIQUE  BUSINESS  SHOP  stocked  to  the 
door.  Nothing  but  sickness  would  ever  cause  me  to 
sell.  Known  from  coast  to  coast.  Not  a  sore  spot  in 
my  trade.  My  customers  are  same  as  forty  years 
ago.  One  chance  in  a  million  for  you.  I  must  do 
business  with  a  business  man.  No.  289. 

TWO  MILLVILLE  GLASS  canes;  one  Barley  sugar, 
one  candy;  one  large  early  American  decalcomania 
vase,  original  condition  (perfedt);  one  set  of  old 
Sheffield  steel  knives  and  forks,  perfedt  condition 
(signed);  one  set  pewter  dolls’  dishes.  Katherine 
M.  Wells,  837  Eastwood  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

TWO  MAHOGANY  CHIPPENDALE  chairs,  all 
original,  splendid  condition;  similar  to  No.  151, 
page  185,  Lockwood;  photos  on  request,  $200. 
No.  285. 

MAHOGANY  FOLDING  Empire  table,  finely 
carved  pillar  and  claw,  brass  inlaid,  photo,  if  de¬ 
sired.  No.  286. 

MAPLE  TENT  BED;  high  chest;  dolls’  four  poster; 
chintz;  linen  sheets;  Sandwich  glass;  bell  flower 
creamers.  No.  287. 

PAIR  DOLPHIN  CANDLESTICKS;  cup-plates, 
yellow  and  white  Sandwich  glass;  bed  spread; 
pressed  glass  finger  bowls.  R.  F.  Mason,  767  Broad 
Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

FRAMED  TINTYPE  of  Abraham  Lincoln;  perfedt, 
$35.  Lowestoft  platter,  lemon  peel  finish,  12  x  13, 
in  perfedt  condition,  garland  of  flowers  on  border, 
bouquets  of  flowers  in  center,  $33.  Mrs.  Clements, 
17  East  8th  Street,  New  York  City. 

PAIR  PERFECT  YELLOW  dolphin  candlesticks; 
Maid  of  the  Mist  cup-plate;  United  States  Hotel 
plate;  by  Tams,  Anderson  and  Tams;  colored 
prints,  framed,  of  first  seven  presidents  of  the 
United  States  by  Kellogg;  one  yellow,  one  purple 
whale  oil,  both  perfedt.  Dorothy  O.  Schubart, 
Inc.,  143  Fifth  Avenue,  Pelham,  N.  Y. 

SHIP  PICTURES  and  ship  models  accurately  copied 
for  Marine  Museums,  Model  makers,  and  Collec¬ 
tors.  A.  Clive  Edwards,  Box  31 1,  Salem,  Mass. 

CURLY  MAPLE  DESK,  width  36",  very  early 
ball  feet;  small  rare  old  settee  with  charming  au¬ 
thenticated  carving  dating  back  prior  to  1630; 
Pennsylvania  bridal  chest,  three  drawers,  old 
brasses,  $30;  set  of  three  tall  cut  and  engraved  wine 
bottles,  silver-plated  holder,  grape  design,  perfedt 
and  very  handsome,  $16.  Katharine  Willis,  272 
Hillside  Avenue,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  100  different  early  American 
paintings  on  glass,  including  many  rarities;  as  a  lot 
only.  C.  W.  Unger,  Pottsville,  Pa. 


HISTORICAL  DUTCH  COLONIAL  furnished 
house,  built  1714,  two  hours,  New  York,  on  State 
Road  to  Albany,  27  acres  woodland,  orchard,  gar¬ 
den,  brook,  pond,  old  mill,  barn,  garage.  Ideal  tea 
room  or  motor  inn.  Particulars  address  M.  Gruen- 
ing,  28  Grove  Street,  New  York  City.  Spring  6795. 

FIREARM  COLLECTORS.  Fine  old  flint  musket, 
j  also  flint  fowling  piece  (latter  Barnett ,  Minories, 
j  London),  both  early  1800,  both  perfect;  with 
original  ramrods,  4  guineas  each;  three  flint  holster 
pistols,  by  Egg,  Richards  and  Hadley,  respectively, 
about  130  years,  faultless  order,  3  guineas  each; 
some  other  old  English  firearms;  family  collection. 
F ladgate,  24  Prebend  Gardens,  Chiswick,  London, 
England. 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE;  Stiegel  glass;  pewter; 
china;  Hopf  violin;  lace;  chintz;  paintings.  Edith 
Bruen,  Antiques,  Madison,  N.  J.  Telephone  3-R. 

ENGLISH  WALNUT  corner  cupboard,  glass  doors, 
brought  from  Virginia  many  years  ago;  also  a  few 
pieces  china  and  glass.  Mrs.  H.  F.  Fowle,  6  Ware 
Hall,  Cambridge  Mass.  Tel.  224J-J  University. 

PRISMS,  BOBECHES  (with  hook  for  prisms)  in 
crystal,  sapphire,  blue  amber,  annagreen,  ame¬ 
thyst,  purple,  red;  star  prisms,  Colonial  English 


prisms  on  hand.  Bokien’s  Antique  Curiosity 
Shop,  80  Munroe  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

ANTIQUES.  Hunting  antiques  all  the  time.  Let  me 
know  your  wants.  E.  R.  Guerin,  Hopkinton,  N.  H. 

THE  SERVICES  OF  A  CAR,  and  of  a  chauffeur 
who  knows  more  than  200  antique  shops  and 
places  of  antique  interest  within  a  radius  of  130 
miles  of  Boston;  rates  and  dates  open  on  request. 
John  E.  Sullivan,  32  Sudan  Street,  Dorchester. 
Tel.  Dorchester  9003-R. 

MAPLE  LOW-POST  BED  all  carved,  other  early 
maple  pieces  including  a  duck-foot  highboy;  an¬ 
tique  glass;  china,  etc.  Harlow  &  Howland,  282 
Dartmouth  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

LOUIS  XIV  BUREAU,  walnut  veneer  pattern, 
very  handsome  ormulu  mounts,  gray  marble  top; 
always  in  same  family;  photograph.  Mrs.  Wallis 
E.  Howe,  56  Keene  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

QUEENE  ANNE  SECRETARY,  1720,  Italian  wal- 
nut,  original  brasses,  secret  compartment;  and 
chair,  originally  brought  by  family  from  England. 
George  Budd,  8  Westview  Road,  Lowell,  Mass. 

PAIR  OF  CHELSEA  vases,  perfect  condition,  date 
1779;  Crown  Derby  tea  set;  silver  mug,  London 
1764.  No.  293. 


GRANDFATHER  CLOCK,  Makers  Nolan  and 
Curtis,  Boston,  moon  and  calendar  dial,  hand¬ 
somely  pierced  hands,  mahogany  case,  richly 
carved,  $ 100 ;  fine  Sheraton  curly  maple  cheCt 
drawers,  $65;  beautiful  Sevres  vase  28  inches 
high,  royal  blue  painted  court  scenes,  $30;  pink 
luCtre  sugar  bowl,  $3;  English,  Bohemian,  Jersey, 
Sandwich  glass;  compotes;  salts;  cup-plates; 
flasks;  paper  weights.  (Dealers  welcome.)  Kerns 
Art  Shop,  1723  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  PRESSED  AND  BLOWN  GLASS; 
bottles;  cup-plates;  furniture.  Know  of  some  rare 
pieces  of  Stiegel,  Wistarburg  and  Sandwich  to  be 
sold  to  settle  an  estate.  Sara  M.  Sanders,  Alpine 
Road,  Closer,  New  Jersey.  Four  miles  north  of 
Englewood. 

TEN  PIECE  EARLY  INDIAN  FIGURE  KNOB 
GLASS  SET;  pine  pieces;  many  secretaries;  col¬ 
lection  slant  top  desks;  highboys;  maple  pieces; 
Sunburnt  flip  glass;  field  bed;  bottles;  lamps;  blue 
top  opal  dolphin  candleflicks;  swell  front  bureaus; 
serpentine  front  bureau;  clocks;  booklet.  Mylkes’ 
Antique  Shop,  Burlington,  Vermont. 

AN  EXCELLENT  OIL  PAINTING  (portrait)  by 
J.  S.  Copley.  Photos  to  interested  enquirers. 
No.  296. 
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The  Collectors’  Guide  appears  each  month.  Insertion  in  it  is  given  to  all  regular  display  advertisers  in  Antiques 
without  additional  charge.  Non-advertising  dealers  may  have  name  and  address  inserted  at  a  charge  of  $2.00  per  month , 
provided  six  insertions  are  paid  for  in  advance.  W rite  the  advertising  department  for  further  information. 


CALIFORNIA 
*M.  A.  LOOSE,  4122  Los  Feliz  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles. 

CONNECTICUT 

‘ALSOP  &  BISSELL,  Main  St.,  Farmington. 
*MARIE  GOUIN  ARMSTRONG,  277  Elm  St.,  West 

(Haven. 

*D.  A.  BERNSTEIN,  205  Westport  Ave.,  Norwalk. 
‘THE  BAND  BOX  (Lucy  A.  Royce),  33  Lewis  St., 
Hartford. 

‘A.  E.  CAROLL,  733  Main  St.,  East  Hartford. 

*A.  H.  EATON,  Collinsville — Brasses. 

‘NELLIE  SPRAGUE  LOCKWOOD,  9  Westport 
Ave.,  Norwalk. 

‘MALLORY’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  1123  Chapel  St., 
New  Haven. 

*MME.  E.  TOURISON,  58  Garden  St.,  Hartford. 
‘MRS.  L.  A.  VERNON,  12  West  Putnam  Ave., 
Greenwich. 

ILLINOIS 

‘LAWRENCE  HYAMS  &  CO.,  643-645  South  Wa¬ 
bash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

‘LYON  AND  HEALY,  61-84  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago — Old  violins. 

‘JOHN  W.  JAMESON,  31 1  W.  Forest  Ave.,  Whea¬ 
ton. 

MAINE 

‘CLARENCE  H.  ALLEN,  338  Cumberland  Ave., 
Portland. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

*  ANDERSON  &  RUFLE,  30  Bcylston  St.,  Cam¬ 
bridge — Repairers  and  general  line. 

*  BITTER-SWEET  SHOP,  Hathaway  Road,  New 
Bedford. 

‘BLUE  HEN  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Harrison  St., 
Lowell. 

‘BOSTON  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  59  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 
’BROOKS  REED  GALLERY,  INC.,  19  Arlington 
St.,  Boston. 

‘R.  W.  BURNHAM,  Ipswich — Antique  rugs,  re¬ 
pairer  of  rugs. 

MRS.  CLARK’S  SHOP,  Eighth  St.,  New  Bedford- 
General  line. 

EMMA  A.  CUMMINGS,  Washington  St.,  Hanson 
— General  line. 

‘LEON  DAVID,  147  Charles  St.,  Boston  Hooked 
rugs. 

’JOSEPH  E.  DORAN,  Smith’s  Ferry,  Holyoke. 
‘GEORGE  C.  GEBELEIN,  79  Chestnut  St.,  Boston 
— Antique  jewelry  and  silver. 

‘GOULDING’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  South  Sudbury. 


‘MARION  A.  GREENE,  30  Elm  St.,  Worcester — 
Restoring  and  reproducing  of  lacquered  trays. 

‘WILBUR  H.  HAGGETT,  6  North  St.,  Salem. 

‘FRANK  G.  HALE,  2  Park  Sq.,  Boston — Antique 
jewelry. 

*£.  M.  HOWE  CO.,  62  North  Main  St.,  Ipswich. 

‘JORDAN  MARSH  CO.,  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

‘JOEL  KOOPMAN,  INC.,  18  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

*C.  F.  LIBBIE  &  COMPANY,  3  Hamilton  Place, 
Boston — Rare  Books  and  Old  Prints. 

‘KATHERINE  N.  LORING,  Ye  Old  Halle,  Way- 
land. 

‘MAINE  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  42  Charles  St.,  Boston. 

*WM  K.  McKAY  CO.,  7  Bosworth  St.,  Boston— 
Auctioneers  and  Appraisers. 

*J.  S.  METCALFE,  North  and  Federal  St.,  Salem. 

‘THE  MOHAWK  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Spring  St., 
Williamstown. 

‘MUSICIAN’S  SUPPLY  CO.,  218  Tremont  St., 
Boston — Old  Violins,  Violas,  and  ’Cellos. 

‘NEW  ENGLAND  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  32  Charles 
St.,  Boston 

‘WALLACE  NUTTING,  Framingham  Center,— 
Consultant  on  Early  American  Furniture. 

‘OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOPPE,  30  Hollis  St.,  Boston. 

*F.  C.  POOLE,  Bond’s  Hill,  Gloucester. 

‘QUEEN  ANNE  COTTAGE,  Accord. 

LOUISE  R.  READER,  216  Appleton  St.,  Lowell- 
General  line. 

‘MELVIN  D.  REED,  700  Washington  St.,  South 
Braintree — General  line. 

‘I.  SACK,  85  Charles  St.,  Boston. 

*H.  SACKS  &  SONS,  62-64.  Harvard  St.,  Brookline. 

‘SHREVE,  CRUMP  &  LOW,  147  Tremont  St., 
Boston. 

‘SPRIGING  &  WILLIAMS,  Training  Field  Hill  and 
Workshop  of  Little  Harbor,  Marblehead. 

‘SIMON  STEPHENS,  910  North  Shore  Road,  Re¬ 
vere — Hooked  rugs,  repairer  of  rugs. 

‘SOUTH  SUDBURY  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  South  Sud¬ 
bury. 

*WM.  W.  SPRAGUE,  21  Bromfield  St.,  Boston- 
Hand  painted  dials  and  glass  panels. 

‘A.  STOWELL  &  CO.,  24  Winter  St.,  Boston- 
Jewellers  and  repairers  of  jewelry. 

‘THE  COLONIAL  SHOP,  22-24  North  Water  St., 
New  Bedford. 

*YE  OLDE  CURIOSITY  SHOP,  17  Lynde  St., 
Salem. 

‘SAMUEL  TEMPLE,  Lynnfield  Centre. 


M.  L.  WALKER,  151  Berkeley  Street,  Boston — 
General  line  and  paintings. 

MISS  JENNIE  M.  WISE,  7  Elms,  40  Church  St, 
Greenfield — General  line. 

‘THE  WITCH  HOUSE,  Salem. 

*S.  ELIZABETH  YORK,  Marion  Rd.,  Mattapoisett 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

THE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
CITIZEN’S  CLUB,  Peterborough — Tea  room 
and  general  line. 

MAX  ISRAEL,  Henniker — General  line. 

KEENE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  (Mrs  Helen  S.  Pollard) 
Keene — General  line. 

*C.  A.  MACALISTER,  Hillsboro. 

J.  F.  SAVAGE,  Raymond — General  line. 

‘WEBSTER  PLACE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  AND  TEA 
ROOM,  Franklin. 

*E.  A.  WIGGIN,  350  State  St.,  Portsmouth. 

NEW  JERSEY 

THE  BAND  BOX,  Franklin  Place,  at  Hobart 
Avenue — General  line. 

WILMER  MOORE,  18  West  Broad  St.,  Hopewell 
— General  line. 

*H.  M.  REID,  27-29  No.  Warren  St.,  Trenton — 
Auctioneers  and  Appraisers. 

L.  RICHMOND,  Freehold— General  line. 

NEW  YORK 

BURNS  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Sutphin  Rd.  and  Hill¬ 
side  Ave.,  Jamaica,  L.  I . — General  line  and  jewelry. 

‘FANCHER’S  COLONIAL  SHOP,  Goshen. 

HAZEL  H.  HARPENDING,  Dundee— General  line. 

‘RENWICK  C.  HURRY,  6  West  28th  St,  N.  Y. 

- — Ship  models,  prints,  etc. 

*N.  G.  &  K.  S.  McKEARIN,  735  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York. 

*L.  B.  LAWTON.  Skaneateles — Hooked  rugs. 

*F.  NOBLE  &  CO.,  126  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

‘JANE  WHITE  LONSDALE,  256  Lexington  Ave. 
New  York  City. 

‘FRED  J.  PETERS,  384-386  Broadway,  Murray 
Hill,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

‘SIDNEY  K.  POWELL,  17  East  8th  St.,  N.  Y. 

*NYAN  SHOP,  13  East  8th  St.,  New  York  City. 

‘EDITH  RAND,  161  West  72nd  St,  N.  Y. 

‘DOROTHY  O.  SCHUBART,  INC.,  145  Fifth  Ave., 
Pelham. 

‘THE  COLONY  SHOPS,  397  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

FLORENCE  W.  UPSON,  Dundee— General  line. 

»V.  &  H.  STUDIO,  78  West  55th  St.,  N.  Y.— Re¬ 
storing  of  antique  paintings. 
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*A.  WILLIAMS,  62  Ossining  Road,  Pleasantville. 
♦SEAMAN  WILLET,  574  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
♦KATHERINE  WILLIS,  27a  Hillside  Ave.  Jamaica, 

L.  I. 

OHIO 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  BIERCE,  8903  Euclid  Ave., 
Cleveland — Interior  Decorator,  Antiques,  Ob¬ 
jects  of  Art. 

*J  P.  ZIMMERMAN  &  SONS,  1013  Walnut  St., 
Cincinnati. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

♦THE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  OF  MRS.  M.  B.  COOKE- 
ROW,  263  King  St.,  Pottstown. 

*WM.  BALL  &  SON,  Malvern. — Brasses. 

FRANCIS  D.  BRINTON,  Oermead  Farm,  West 
Chester — Early  Pennsylvania  furniture,  glass,  etc. 
W.W.  CARVER,  Ivyland — Restorer  and  Refinisher. 
Renews  rush  bottoms  in  chairs. 

WILLIAM  R.  FIELES  &  BRO.,  Christiana,  Lan¬ 
caster  Co. — General  line. 

♦HUSTON’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  321  South  Eleventh 
St.,  Phila. 

DAVIS  B.  MISSIMER,  Manheim — General  line. 

♦OSBORNE’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  1026  Pine  St., 
Phila. 

♦PHILA.  ANTIQUE  CO.,  633  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

♦MARTHA  DE  HAAS  REEVES,  1 807  Ranstead  St., 
Phila. 

A.  H.  RICE,  519  North  New  St.,  Bethlehem — Gen¬ 
eral  line. 

♦ARTHUR  J.  SUSSEL,  1724  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

RANDOLPH  R.  URICH,  William  Penn  Highway, 
Myerstown — General  line. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

♦MRS.  CLARENCE  A.  BROUWER,  260  Brow  St., 
East  Providence — Antique  glassware,  china. 

*G.  R.  S.  KILLAM,  Pawtucket — Clock  repairing. 

♦MABEL  K.  ROGERS,  109  Watterman  St.,  Provi 
dence. 

VERMONT 

*E.  J.  JOHNSON,  White  River  Junction. 

♦THE  EVERETT  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  161  So.  Win 
ooski  Ave.,  Burlington. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

J.  J.  HECK  &  CO.,427p2  TenthSt.,N.W. — Antiqui 
jewelry;  general  line. 

♦GEORGE  W.  REYNOLDS,  1742  M  St.,  N.W. 

THE  OLD  VIRGINIA  SHOP,  816  Connecticut 
Ave.,  N.W. — Furniture,  curios,  objects  of  art. 

ENGLAND 

♦J.  CORKILL,  Rock  Ferry,  Birkenhead,  Cheshire. 

BANJO-CLOCK  MOVEMENTS 

and  Farts  for  dfepairs 

Perfect  Reproductions  of  the  Famous  Simon  Willard 
Movemen  ts 

G.  R.  S.  KILLAM,  Pawtucket,  phode  Island 

- -  “f 

HUSTON’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

c '-American  Furniture ,  Few  ter 
Frasses ,  (flocks 

321  SOUTH  ELEVENTH  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA 

E.  M.  HOWE  CO. 

62  NORTH  MAIN  STREET  ::  IPSWICH,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Early  <sAmerica?i  Fur??  it  are 

Serpentine  and  Swell-Front  Bureaus  ::  Curly  Maple 
Chest  on  Frame  ::  Hepplf.white  Card  Tables,  mahog¬ 
any,  with  inlay  Satinwood  Sewing  Table  ::  Early 
Windsor  and  Banister-back  Chairs,  Etc. 

When  in  fos  Angeles,  California 

M.  A.  Loose’s  Antique  Shop 

At  2904-06  Los  Feliz  Boulevard 

Mail  address,  Lock  Box  6,  Glendale,  California  Telephone,  Lincoln  2828 

W elcomes  ' Visitors ,  Collectors,  Healers 

EXPERT  RE-FINISHING,  REPAIRING  AND  DECORATING 

On  the  Main  Highway  between  Hollywood  and  Pasadena 

H.  SACKS  &  SONS 

62-64  Harvard  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

TELEPHONE,  BROOKLINE  86j 

<sAntique  Furniture  *  Frass 
Antiques  Pes toned 

General  Line  of  Antiques  Residence,  170  King  Street  . 

Appraiser  Bact  of  strong  Theatre 

The  EVERETT  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

Open  all  Year  Round 

W.  C.  EVERETT,  Proprietor 

161  South  Winooski  Avenue  Burlington,  Vermont. 

Phone,  1746-J 

YESTE  R  D  A  Y  ~  /[ N  interesting  series  of  rare  old 

CZ-t  views  of  New  York  fifty  tears 

rODAA  Itl  OLD  aS°-  Seventy -two  black  and  white 

pictures,  twenty-six  in  colors.  Size, 

1ST  E  W  A  O  RK  9*12,  cloth  binding.  Price,  $5.00. 

Valentine’s  Manual 

By  Publishers 

Henry  Collins  Brown  15  East  4oth  Street,  new  york 

SIDNEY  K.  POWELL 

The  Quaintest  Antique  Shop  in  Pfew  Tor f  City 

Hooked  Rugs,  Furniture,  Mirrors,  China 
Early  Glass  and  Silver 

17  East  Eighth  Street  AtARto, 

William  B.  McCarthy 

opr  1  ®u  e  s 

30  Hollis  Street,  Boston 

telephone,  Beach  4517 

faces  Objets  d'  Adrt 

jWme.€.®ourtson 

English,  French  and  American  Antiques 

58  (Jardeti  Street  Hartford,  Conn. 

GEN  U 1  N  E  OLD  VIOLINS,  VIOLAS,  CELLOS 

Originals  and  (Jo pies  of  the  Old  ^Masters 
%J||pr  MUSICIANS  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

2l8  TREMONT  STREET  AND  60  LAGRANGE  STREET 

..4196*-. 

The  IVild  Qeese  are  Flying  Phfprth ! 

Spring  is  Here  !  Summ  er  is  Qoming ! 

WHETHER  your  Summer  Home  is  a  simple  camp  in  the  wooded  mountains,  or  a 
modest  cottage,  of,  say  20  rooms  or  more,  down  by  the  sea;  or  “ju£t  a  little  old 
farmhouse”  by  the  roadside,  restored  in  true  colonial  £tyle,  retaining  the  simplicity 
and  sentiment  of  the  early  days, 

Hong  Htelanb’si  Jfamoug  Antique 

can  help  you  with  its  furnishings,  giving  it  the  old-time  atmosphere  and  charm,  such  as: 

OLD-TIME  decorated  wooden  Benches  for  porch,  hall  or  under  the  apple  tree,  $25 
to  $50  each;  Corner  cupboards,  early  pine  or  maple,  $35  to  $75;  Sets  of  decorated 
chairs,  $50  and  up;  Rush-bottom  chairs;  Stretcher  tables,  pine,  maple  and  walnut;  Water 
benches,  pewter  dressers  or  “kRls”;  Pewter  for  table  service,  porringers,  plates,  bowls,  etc.; 
Maple  pieces,  bureaus,  beds,  chairs  and  tables,  desks,  secretary,  Pennsylvania  bridal 
cheats;  Woodboxes  which  are  also  a  settle  by  the  fireplace;  Decorated  trays  (for  a  bit  of 
color);  Fireplace  furnishings:  Andirons,  cranes,  broilers,  wafer  and  waffle  irons,  warming- 
pans  (be  sure  and  have  one  of  these),  brass  kettles,  copper  kettles,  etc. 

We  have  hundreds  0}  other  items.  Send  for  booklet. 

KATHERINE  WILLIS 

272  Hillside  Avenue,  JAMAICA,  J^ong  Island ,  NEW  YORK 

20  minutes  from  Broadway ,  via  Pennsylvania  Station 


Hooked  Rugs 

THE  only  rug 
for  the  country 
home,  from  $10.00 
to  $35.00. 


ntiques 

Our  Spring  List  ol 

dM/rrors,  Furniture 
Sandwich  Qlass 
Hoohed  cRngs 
dPewter y  Brass,  C°pp  er 
Textiles 

Selected  from  our  present  ftock  will  be  mailed  promptly  to  you  on  request 

Katherine  N.  Loring  IV ay l and,  WCass . 


San  Domingo  Mahogany 
and  Satinwood 


The  Early  American  secretaire 
shown  here  was  made  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  wood  is  San 
Domingo  mahogany  inlaid  with 
satinwood.  The  original  brasses 
are  still  on. 

The  Sheraton  influence  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  fashioning 
of  this  piece.  A  very  unusual 
feature  is  the  under  stretcher, 
seldom  found  on  desks  of  this 
type.  The  Hidings  on  the  legs 
are  particularly  fine. 


The  top  has  a  Tambour 
shuttle  front  which  encloses 
pigeonholes  and  drawers.  An 
oblique  flap  turns  down  when 
wanted  to  form  the 
table. 


writing 


This  is  but  one  of  the  many 
interesting  pieces  of  furniture 
on  display  on  our  third  floor. 
We  also  have  a  fine  showing  of 
old  glass,  silver,  and  tapestries. 

Correspondence  with  collec¬ 
tors  and  museums  is  solicited. 


Shi  *eve.  Crump  and  Low  Company 

Founded  in  1300 

Jeice/crs ,  JfAitch makers.  Silver  and  Goldsmiths 

14 7  Tremont  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


)  1923,  S.,  C,  &  L.  Co, 


M  A  \ 


NUMBER  FIVE 


here  the  Beauty  Specialist  ShCeets  Failure 


PHYSICIANS  tell  us  that  our  good 
looks  depend  primarily  upon  good 
health.  For  they  know  that  endur¬ 
ing  outward  beauty  is  impossible  without 
sound  conditions  within  the  body. 

Where  these  fail,  the  beauty  special¬ 
ist  may  attempt  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
Often  he  can  do  much  to  make  us  pass 
current  as  something  that  we  are  not. 

Hut  the  work  of  even  the  cleverest 
beauty  specialist  never  fools  the  wise 
physician.  Through  the  surface  fidtion  he 
sees  the  hidden  fabt. 

There  are  beauty  specialists  also  in  the 


furniture  field.  They  serve  well  enough 
for  those  who  buy  today  and  discard 
tomorrow. 

But  buying  antiques  is  a  more  serious 
matter,  which  demands  the  aid  of  the 
practitioner  who  knows  that  furniture 
quality  is  dependent  upon  design  and 
structure,  and  who  has  learned  under¬ 
standing  of  these  qualities  at  the  joiners 
bench. 

That  is  where  I  gained  my  own  early 
training.  I  buy  furniture  for  its  intrinsic 
merit:  and  I  retain  it  in  its  original  con¬ 
dition  until  a  purchaser  calls  for  its 
cleaning  or  repair. 


I.  SACK,  85  Qharles  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

(MEMBER  of  the  American  Antique  Dealers  Association) 


Of  Special  Interest  to  ^American  Dealers  I  i siting  England: 

I  have  one  of  the  largest  blocks  of  (genuine  s Antiques  in  the  Kingdom 

zAn  important  point  if  you  are  pressed  for  tune. 


AN  exceptionally  good  dtock 
■  of  Phyfe  period  furniture, 
especially  dining  tables  on  two 
or  three  pillars,  and  breakfast 
tables  with  beautiful  Spanish 
mahogany  tops,  all  in  old  con¬ 
dition  and  unrestored. 

AN  interesting  collection  of 
old  Silver  and  Sheffield 
Plate,  Wine  Labels  and  Corks, 
which  can  at  present  be  bought 
at  very  low  prices. 

\  FINE  old  panel  of  Brussels 
Tapestry  from  Temple 
Newsam,  Leeds,  the  seat  of  the 


Marchioness  of  Hertford. 
11  ft.  6  ins.  by  7  ft. 


Size 


A  Fine  Louis  XIV  Period  Commode  in 
kingwood  and  tulipwood,  with  marble 
top  and  ormolu  mounts.  From  Sundorne 
Castle,  Shropshire. 


A  WONDERFULLY  interesting  Stock,  from  carved  wood  nut  crackers,  d 
wooden  plates,  to  panels  of  Brussels  TapeStry  and  fine  old  French  and 
wonderful  Dutch  kas  in  walnut  and  oak,  from  Sundorne  CaStle,  Shropshire. 


oured  glass  Wine  Bottles, 
^  Decanters,  Wine  Glasses  and 
Goblets,  including  two  very  rare 
purple  coaching  glasses, ^and  an 
exceptionally  fine  purple  goblet, 
12  inches  high  and  '9  inches  dia¬ 
meter. 

E'ARLY  Vidtorian  period 
J  chairs  in  beautiful  needle¬ 
work  coverings  at  exceptionally 
low  prices. 

ated  1670,  candlemoulds  and 
Dutch  furniture,  including  a 


J.CORKILL,  Sock  Ferry ,  Cheshire ,  England 


10  minutes  from  Liverpool 
20  minutes  from  Chester 


Telephone:  Rock  Ferry  198 
Telegrams:  Antiques,  Birkenhead 


K  O  O  P  M  A  N 

FOR  OVER  FORTY  YEARS 

THE  J^SATtlV XG  zA^TI^J/e  HOUSS  OF 

BOSTON 

^^^^^^SSENTIAL  to  diftin&ion 
in  any  collection  of  an- 
tiques  is  the  evidence  of 
discriminating  selection 
with  reference  to  established  require¬ 
ments. 

CThe  possession  oi  what  is  worth 
while  is  increasingly  recognized  as 
quite  as  important  as  the  possession 
of  what  is  merely  authentic. 

CTo  offer  its  clients  adequate 
choice  among  superior  examples  has 
for  two  generations  been  the  policy 
of  Koopman. 

? 

/<?  BEACON  Street 

Boston  Telephone,  Haymarket  632  MASSACHUSETTS 

H 

vM 
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Brooks  Reed  Gallery,  Inc. 

ig  ARLINGTON  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


ANTIQUES 

Maple  Furniture 
Glass,  China 
Old  Prints 


Illustrated 

herewith  is  a  very 
unusual  block- 
front  bureau  of 
dark  cherry  wood 
— all  in  original, 
yet  perfect  con¬ 
dition. 

On  the  bureau  is 
a  small  varied 
group  of  early  glass  which  only  suggests  my 
extraordinary  collection  of  glassware. 


Just  now  I  have  several  thousand  pieces  of 
glass  in  my  shop — Stiegel,  Pitkin,  Jersey 
Sandwich ,  Bohemian,  and  pressed.  Phere 
are  hundreds  of  bottles;  there  are  candle¬ 
sticks,  lamps,  goblets,  in  a  variety  of  colors 
and  designs,  many  unusual,  some  common. 


E.  J.JOHNSON 


White  River  Junction, VORPMONT 

Where  trunk  lines  to  Green  Mountains 
and  to  White  Mountains  meet  and  cross. 


Modern  interpretation  of  early  American  Silver ,  by  George  C.  Gebelein 

THREE  Silver  porringers  with  handles  ( left-hand  example )  copied 
from  Paul  Revere  the  younger  (/ 735-/8/8 )  and  ( right-hand  ex¬ 
ample)  Jeremiah  Dummer  )i6py-lj  18).  The  handle  of  the  middle  example 
is  an  original  design  based  upon  18th  century  motifs.  Below:  Child’s 
Bread  and  Milk  Service. 


TEA  SET  adapted  from  old  French  silver  and  showing  the  influence 
ofOdi£t  the  Elder  in  the  ornamental  motifs.  Designed  and  executed 
by  George  C.  Gebelein. 


GEORGE  C.  GEBELEIN 

79  chestnut  street  :  :  boston,  mass. 

We  repair  and  match  old  pieces.  We  execute  commissions 


T 0  (Connoisseurs  I  offer: 

1.  Expert  judgment :  based  upon  twenty  years 
of  experience  in  the  handling  of  authentic  an¬ 
tiques,  numbering  among  my  clients  public 
museums  and  private  collectors  of  the  firSt 
rank. 

2.  Good  taste:  My  stock,  rigorously  edited,  of 
early  American  furniture,  china,  glass,  silver, 
etc.,  expresses  in  an  unusual  degree  the  beSt 
taSte  of  the  periods. 

7.  Integrity :  I  offer  satisfactory  guarantees  as 
to  authenticity.  I  carry  no  reproductions, 
reconstructions  or  revamped  pieces;  no  Vic¬ 
torian  nor  Empire  pieces;  nor  any  near -antiques 
whatsoever. 

4.  Values:  My  prices  can  not  be  matched  by 
metropolitan  or  suburban  dealers  less  favorably 
situated. 

5.  Accessibility:  My  shop  is  on  the  Boston 
PoSt  Road,  iust  beyond  Norwalk,  Conn.,  about 
40  miles  out  of  New  York. 

BERNSTEIN 


<^Authe?itic  ^Antiques 

205  WESTPORT  AVE.,  NORWALK,  CONN. 
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Dorothy  O.  Schub  art 

INCORPORATED 

145  Fifth  Avenue 
Pelham,  N.  Y. 

Telephones 

PELHAM  2002  PELHAM  4808 

to 

9 

Early  American  Antiques 

Pine  and  Maple  Furniture 
Pottery  and  Pewter 
Rare  American  Glass 
Glazed  Chintzes 
Colored  Prints 

I 

{Half  an  hour  from  New  York  City  by  motor  or  via  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  will  bring  you  in  touch  with  a 
large  collection  of  the  best  examples  of  authentic  early  American  An¬ 
tiques  at  reasonable  prices.) 


Old  Spanish  Furniture 


LATIN  AMERICA 

NE  of  our  representatives  is  visiting  Latin 
America,  establishing  connections  which  will 
supply  us  with  some  early  Spanish  antiques.  Due 
notice  of  their  arrival  will  be  given  later. 

Meanwhile  we  are  constantly  receiving  at  our 
shops  unusually  fine  pieces  of  furniture,  photographs 
and  descriptions  of  which  will  gladly  be  sent  upon 
request.  Worthy  of  special  mention  are  some  wonder¬ 
ful  old  carved  cheSts,  an  Italian  carved  oak  side  chair 
of  the  16th  century  (with  arms,  inlaid  splats  and  wood 
seat — illustrated  in  April  issue  House  Ip  Garden  page 
104),  a  clawfoot,  double  drop  leaf  Empire  library 
table,  of  San  Domingo  Mahogany,  and 

HSC any  Early  z American  'Pieces 

We  solicit  correspondence  with  collectors  and  dealers 

J.  P.  Zimmerman  &  Sons 

ESTABLISHED  I  877 

F)ealers  in  ^Antiques 

Cabinet  Makers  ::  Finishers  ::  Carvers  ::  Upholsterers 

1013  Walnut  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


An  Exceptional  Refectory  Table 

of  the  Early  17th  Qentury 


Material:  Oak  Decoration:  Carving  Dimensions:  Length,  102";  Width,  28" 

/nP'HIS  massive  and  dignified  oak  table,  a  splendid  antique  from  some  English  hall  of  the  early 
17th  century  was,  long  ago,  imported  from  England.  Its  condition  is  excellent  and  its  colour 
and  quality  are  quite  beyond  criticism. 

It  is  to  he  seen  at  1 19  West  Main  Street^  tVaterhury^  (Connecticut 

R.  W.  HADDON 


Burnham’s  Ghats  with  Collectors 


VI. — HOOKED  RUGS  &  SILVER 


The  logical  a  oor  coverings  to  accompany 
early  American  furniture  are  hooked  rugs. 
They  may  not  be  contemporaneous  with 
oldest  examples,  but  their  designs  do  represent  the 
firkt  attempt  of  the  American  housewife  to  evolve 
a  decorative  carpeting  harmonizing  with  the  heir¬ 
looms  of  the  home. 

A  decade  and  a  half  ago  1  became  convinced  of 
this  fa <ft.  I  undertook  the  collection  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  hooked  rugs.  In  communities  where  the 
art  of  rug-making  was  becoming  only  a  memory, 
I  revived  it  as  a  living  employment. 

Today,  the  name  of  Burnham  is  synonymous 
with  authority  in  all  that  pertains  to  hooked 
rugs. 


JuSt  as  the  beSt  old  rugs  were  made  in  the  home 
where  they  were  to  be  used,  I  believe  that  the 
beSt  new  ones  may  often  be  home  products, 
worked  in  colorings  suited  to  their  decorative 
placing.  And,  in  proof  of  my  belief,  I  am  today 
producing  and  offering  for  sale  the  complete  ap¬ 
paratus  for  working  such  rugs. 

This  consists  of  frames,  hooks,  Strips  of  material 
and,  especially,  stamped  burlap  patterns  prepared 
under  my  personal  supervision  after  the  best  old 
models.  With  the  materials  go  minute  printed  di¬ 
rections  for  their  use. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  this  new-old  departure 
in  home  crafts.  If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  to 
me  for  a  pattern  book  and  particulars. 

•  ©* 


RECENTLY  I  have  been  intrusted  with  the  Eleven  silver  beakers  by  notable  silversmiths 
disposition  of  one  of  the  rareSt  and  moSt  of  the  Colonies,  two  pewter  flagons,  and  two  pew- 
-  valuable  Church  communion  services  in  ter  plates  are  offered  for  sale.  The  eleven  beakers 


America.  It  belongs  to  the  FirSt 
Congregational  Church  of  Ips¬ 
wich  ( founded  i6jp),  and  repre¬ 
sents  donations  by  earlv  parish¬ 
ioners. 


THE  SILVERSMITHS  OF  THE 


John  Allen 
(1671-1760) 

2  pieces 
John  Coney 
(i655-i7  22) 

2  pieces 

Jer’m’h  Dummer 
(1645-1715) 

1  piece 


mud  be  sold  as  a  unit.  The 
pewter  will  constitute  a  sepa¬ 
rate  item. 

Address  inquiry  to  me  person¬ 
ally. 

IPSWICH  CHURCH  SILVER 


John  Edwards 
(1670-1746) 

3  pieces 

Cornl’s  Kierstead 
(1675-1753) 

1  piece 

Edward  Winslow 
(1669-1753) 

1  piece 


Communion  Service  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Ipswich 


Founded  1634  :  :  Now  offered  for  sale  :  :  Described  by  E.  A.  Jones  in  Old  Silver  of  American  Churches ,  page  222,  Plate  LXXVIII 


R.  W.  BURNHAM,  Ipswich,  Massachusetts 

Telephone,  109  Ipswich 
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Two  Portraits  in  Wax 

Elizabeth  Brown  Conover  Joseph  Conover 
by  Rauschner  ( circa  1S10 ) 

Owned  by  Mrs.  S.  Alegar  gee  Wright ,  Philadelphia 
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Cobwebs  &  Du£t 


Fhe  Frontispiece 

PROBABLY  the  best  introduction  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  sculpture  in  wax  which  the  average  col¬ 
lector  is  likely  to  encounter  is  an  unassuming 
little  book  by  Ethel  Stanwood  Bolton  entitled  IV ax 
Portraits  and  Silhouettes.  It  was  published  in  Boston 
in  1914;  a  second  edition  appeared  in  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing. 

Much  of  the  merit  of  this  book  lies  in  its  conscious 
limitations  of  treatment.  The  general  subjeCt  is  al¬ 
most  unbelievably  vast.  Wax  figures,  either  as  votive 
portraits  or  as  statues  of  deities,  are  as  old  as  the  old¬ 
est  civilization.  They  continued  to  constitute  an 
important  and  highly  esteemed  form  of  sculpture 
until,  within  little  more  than  a  century,  a  false  con¬ 
ception  of  classicism  declared  against  colored  statu¬ 
ary  as  contrary  to  the  canons  of  art — a  notion  which, 
however,  found  some  justification  in  the  tawdry  nat¬ 
uralism  characteristic  of  most  of  the  wax-work  shows 
which  flourished  so  abundantly  in  the  nineteenth 
century.* 

In  her  consideration  of  the  subjeCt  Mrs.  Bolton  con¬ 
fines  herself  mainly  to  the  miniature  relief  portraits 
in  wax  which  have  been  produced  by  American 
artists,  or  by  foreign  artists  working  in  this  country. 
Of  these,  John  Christian  Rauschner,  a  Dane,  who 
lived  and  worked  in  many  states  of  the  eastern  sea¬ 
board  of  America  early  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
appears  to  have  been  most  prolific.  Mrs.  Bolton  re¬ 
cords  fifty-three  known  examples  of  his  work. 

Among  these  are  the  portraits  of  Joseph  Conover 
and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Brown  Conover,  both  now  in 
the  possession  of  a  direCt  descendant  of  the  Con¬ 
overs,  Mrs.  S.  Megargee  Wright,  of  Philadelphia. 
Although  listed,  these  portraits  have  not  hitherto 

*The  reader  who  is  curious  to  dip  deeper  into  the  subjeft  of  wax  portraits  will 
find  an  excellent  treatise,  well  illustrated,  by  Julius  von  Schlosser  in  Jahrbuch  der 
Kunsthistorischen  Sammlungen  des  Oesterreichischen  Kaiserhauses:  Vol.  XXIX, 
p.  173  et  seq.  A  French  discussion,  without  illustrations,  by  Spire  Blondel,  occurs 
under  title  of  Les  Modeleurs  en  Cire  in  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts:  Vols.  L  &  LI. 


been  published.  For  opportunity  to  present  them 
here,  Antiques  is  indebted  to  the  generosity  of  Mrs. 
Wright. 

The  two  portraits  are  not  quite  identical  in  size, 
that  of  Mr.  Conover  being  three  and  one-half  inches 
high,  while  that  of  his  better  half  measures  an  inch 
taller.  Both  are  of  colored  wax,  whose  tint  is  here  and 
there  accented  with  brush  color,  and  to  whose  veri¬ 
similitude  a  bit  of  real  ribbon,  a  gem  stone  in  a  ring, 
and  shiny  buttons  on  a  coat  lend  authority.  They 
date  from  the  year  1810  or  thereabouts. 

Both  examples  may  be  considered  as  thoroughly 
representative  of  Rauschner.  He  was  not  a  master 
whose  work  achieves  the  almost  monumental  quality 
which  Patience  Wright  attained  in  her  wax  relief  of 
Washington  or  reveals  the  subtle  beauties  which 
infuse  the  medallions  of  Robert  Ball  Hughes  at  his 
best.  Yet  Rauschner’s  portraits  possess  a  good  deal 
of  rugged  dignity,  while  their  fidelity  to  fadt  is  quite 
astonishing.  One  has  to  spend  very  little  time  in 
examining  these  two  presentations  of  Joseph  and 
Elizabeth  Conover  to  realize  that  he  is  confronting 
two  well-defined  personalities,  delineated  with  unmis¬ 
takable  accuracy  by  a  competent  hand. 

Acknowledgment  Overdue 

The  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  pewter  by  Mr. 
Howard  H.  Cotterell,  which  appeared  in  Antiques 
for  April,  has  stimulated  inquiry  sufficiently  abfive 
to  justify  a  special  word  concerning  the  author. 

Mr.  Cotterell’s  residence  is  at  Edgbaston,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  England.  For  twenty  years  or  more  he  has 
made  a  special  study  of  old  pewter  and  pewter  marks. 
As  a  result  he  occupies  something  of  a  special  niche 
of  his  own  in  the  pewter  historians’  hall  of  fame,  and 
is  frequently  called  upon  to  serve  in  expertising 
processes.  On  the  formation  in  London  of  the  Society 
of  Pewter  Collebtors,  of  which  Mr.  Antonio  de  Na¬ 
varro  was  elebted  first  president,  Mr.  Cotterell  was 
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elected  first  vice-president.  He  is  now  president  of  the 
society  for  the  year  1923. 

Mr.  Cotterell  is,  further,  the  author  of  several 
careful  monographs  covering  certain  specific  aspedts 
of  English  and  Irish  pewter.  A  definitive  work  by 
him,  now  in  press,  promises  to  surpass  in  authoritative 
completeness  anything  on  the  subjedt  of  pewter 
hitherto  published.  It  is  entitled  Old  Pewter:  Its  Makers 
and  Marks,  and  is  to  be  brought  out  by  Messrs.  Bats- 
ford  of  London. 

Mr.  Cotterell  was  asked  by  Antiques  to  prepare 
material  calculated  to  throw  definite  light  on  the 
indices  of  nationality  in  old  pewter.  That  he  has 
accomplished  his  task  with  rare  knowledge  and  exabfi- 
tude  will  be  generally  and  cordially  agreed  by  read¬ 
ers  of  Antiques.  The  complete  series  will  occupy 
three  or  four  issues, — not  necessarily  in  immediate 
succession. 


Heredity  in  Andirons 


In  partial  reference  to  previous  discussion,  a  word 
as  to  andirons  has  reached  the  Attic.  Of  course 
everybody  is 


aware  of  the  tra¬ 
dition  that  the 
iron  Hessians  who 
support  the  flam¬ 
ing  logs  of  many 
a  New  England 
fireplace  were 
first  designed  in 
Boston,  or  its 
vicinity,  and  were 
cast  from  the 
metal  of  captured 
British  cannon. 


1  n  e  early  ex-  Cape  Cod  Andirons 

amples  of  this  de-  Reprinted  from  Antiques  for  July,  1922. 

sign  have  had  a 

numerous  progeny,  quite  undeviatingly  alike  in  ap¬ 
pearance. 

An  old  time  iron  foundry  on  the  James  River,  in 
Virginia,  once  turned  out  andirons  fronted  by  a  digni¬ 
fied  figure,  whose  identity  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  The 
first  models  may  have  dated  from  the  very  early 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century;  but  they  have  since 
been  innumerably  cast  and  recast  at  other  times  and 
in  other  places.  The  Cape  Cod  irons  bearing  the 
extraordinary  human  finials,  which  Mr.  Kent  illus¬ 
trated  in  Antiques,  July,  1922,*  seem  to  bear  witness 
to  an  ancestry  that  may  be  traceable  to  seventeenth 
century  England.  But  the  design  is  too  frequently 
encountered  today  to  admit  assured  recognition  of 
any  great  age  in  local  examples. 


*Vol.  II,  p.  30  and  above. 


In  the 
same  way 
the  hand- 
s  o  m  e 
George 
Wash  i  n  g- 
ton  an  d- 
irons,  here 
illustrated 
through 
the  courte¬ 
sy  of  Miss 
Louise 
Murray, 
are  pro- 
d  u  c  e  a  b  1  e , 
andarepro- 
d u c e d  to¬ 
day  in  close  duplication,  by  one  or  more  foundries. 
In  some  ways  these  are  among  the  best  of  the  early 
cast  figures  for  andirons.  Despite  some  inadequacies 
of  proportion,  they  are  exceptionally  well  modelled. 
The  pose  of  the  figures  is  easy  and  dignified;  the  form 
of  the  heads  and  the  nobility  of  the  features  betray  a 
skilled  hand  on  the  part  of  the  anonymous  wood  car¬ 
ver  who  cut  the  first  pattern.  The  drapery  above 
the  star,  too,  displays  considerable  richness  of  well 
studied  folds.* 

This  pattern  of  andiron  has  been  pictured  by  the 
Shackletons  in  their  book  on  collecting, — though 
without  special  comment.  There  is  a  word-of-mouth 
tradition  that  the  design  and  the  first  casting  origina¬ 
ted  in  Pennsylvania.  Probably  someone  really  knows 
the  fadt  of  the  matter.  The  pair  here  illustrated  are, 
without  doubt,  close  to  the  original  wood  pattern. 
Later  castings,  so  the  owner  states,  are  often  coarser 
in  the  texture  of  the  iron,  and  are  clumsily  put  to¬ 
gether.  Furthermore,  they  lack  something  of  clear 
nicety  of  detail. 

The  Art  of  (fast  Iron 

On  the  subject  of  cast  iron,  as  an  art  product,  much 
remains  yet  to  be  studied  and  written.  It  was  long 
since  laughed  out  of  polite  society,  because  a  vulgar 
commercialism  attempted  to  elevate  a  humble  materi¬ 
al  to  lofty  uses  in  soldier’s  monuments,  garden  statu¬ 
ary  and  monumental  fountains.  Yet  the  pattern 
makers,  whose  vaulting  ambitions  came  a  cropper  in 
the  leap  for  majestic  effects,  are,  after  all,  to  be 
reckoned  as  small  masters,  whose  carved  wood  mod¬ 
els,  translated  into  iron  portrait  medallions,  decorated 
fire  frames,  door  knockers,  foot  scrapers  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  other  minor  things,  frequently  deserve  both 
admiration  and  praise. 

*The  Editor  has  recently  encountered  a  pair  of  these  andirons  in  cast  brass. 


Washington  Andirons 


A  handsome  pair  of  which  duplicates  are  not  uncommon. 
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Fanchon, a  Doll  of  1875 

A  doll  like  this,  for  whom  a 
wardrobe  was  carefully  designed, 
offers  the  best  possible  costume 
study,  because  clothes  and  wearer 
belong  together.  Here  is  demon¬ 
stration  of  evening,  afternoon, 
out-door,  and  boudoir  apparel. 
Property  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum. 


One  of  the  most  highly  esteemed— not  to  say  rev¬ 
erenced— friends  of  Antiques  recently  made  rather 
contemptuous  allusion  to  what  he  was  pleased  to 
call  the  “doll  stuff”  that  appears  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Attic. 

The  phrase  condemns  him.  Doll-stuff?  Heavens, 
man!  There  were  dolls  before  there  were  chairs  and 
tables;  for  dolls  symbolize  and  satisfy  a  human  crav¬ 
ing  far  older  than  any  care  for  beauty,  for  comfort, 
or  even  for  shelter.  The  first  humanly-created  thing  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden  was,  assuredly,  a  doll,  fashioned 
in  some  sort  by  Eve  herself  in  response  to  blind  urg- 
ings  whose  full  significance — like  that  of  the  law  of 
gravitation — required  the  swift  intervention  of  an 
apple  for  its  revelation. 

But  for  that,  we  ourselves  might  all  have  been 
dolls — even  to  the  snifter  at  “doll  stuff” — universal 
Robots  stumping  awkwardly  through  a  mechanized 
existence,  with  our  gastronomic  horizon  blocked  by  a 
bale  of  straw,  and  with  our  parental  exultations  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  periodical  receipt  of  a  new,  model- 
1923  infant,  delivered  from  the  fadfory  by  parcel  post, 
formally  registered  and  insured,  and  hence  deprived 
even  of  such  faint  aroma  of  romance  as  might  abide 
from  wide-winged  transportation  by  some  mysteri¬ 
ously  amicable  stork. 


What  antiques  can  be  antiquer,  therefore,  than  are 
dolls, — or  more  intimately  a  part  of  life?  Men  have 
made  them  in  their  own  image  and  have  worshipped 
them  as  deities,  and,  as  deities,  have  broken  them  to 
fragments;  children  have  cherished  them  as  the  re¬ 
cipients  of  confidences,  the  comforters  of  lonely 
hours,  the  uncomplaining- — albeit  unresponsive — ob¬ 
jects  alike  of  overflowing  affedtion  and  tempestuous 
rage.  From  the  dolls  of  our  ancestors  we  really  learn 
more  of  how  our  ancestors  looked,  how  they  clothed 
themselves,  and  how  their  apparel  became  them,  than 
from  family  portraits  or  grandiloquent  public  statues. 

Here,  for  example,  is  Fanchon,  who  has  lately 
made  her  debut  at  the  Pennsylvania  Museum.  In 
origin  she  is  reported  to  be  French.  The  date  of  her 
first  authentic  appearance  is  not  far  from  the  year 
1875.  Her  wardrobe  is  extraordinarily  complete  and 
elegant.  Some  of  its  outward  manifestations  may  be 
studied  in  the  three  photographs  here  reproduced,  in 
which  Fanchon  is  to  be  observed  in  the  formality  of 
full  regalia.  A  more  intimate  glimpse  is  vouchsafed  in 
the  fourth  pidlure,  which  reveals  her  ladyship,  clad 
in  her  robe  de  chambre  and  gazing  fixedly  away  from 
a  chairful  of  complex  under-garnitures,  revealed  with 
such  frankness  as  might  have  troubled  the  more 
reticent  seventies. 

The  fine  little  curly  maple  dresser,  in  which  Fan¬ 
chon  keeps  much  of  her  wardrobe,  is,  doubtless,  an 
heirloom  which  has  descended  to  her  from  the  earlier 
years  of  the  century  and  from  the  American  side  of 
the  family.  It  is  an  unusually  tidy  bit  of  miniature 
cabinet  work. 

Fanchon  might  not  feel  flattered  to  be  designated 
as  an  historical  document:  yet  it  is  her  effectiveness 
in  that  capacity  which  has  given  her  a  comfortable 
museum  abode. 
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The  House  of  Samson 


Qhief  Imitator  of  Old  Objets  d'\Art 

By  Frederick  Litchfield 

[Introductory  Note: — The  student  of  marks  on  pottery  and  porcelain  will  search  in  vain  in  reference  books 
for  certain  interesting  symbols  which  he  encounters  from  time  to  time,  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  marks 
similar  to  the  familiar  indications  of  well-known  factories,  sometimes  appearing  quite  independently.  It  is,  of 
course,  well  understood  that  many  ot  these  marks  are  the  protective  cyphers  of  modern  producers  of  decorative 
ceramics  who  utilize  old  designs  as  models  for  present-day  work. 

Perhaps  chief  among  these — certainly  best  known — is  Samson,  ot  Paris,  to  whom  indeed  it  is  customary 
to  credit,  whether  or  not  justly,  every  fine  reproduction  of  early  porcelain  that  appears.  In  faCt,  all  genuine  Sam¬ 
son  pieces  are  marked  with  a  special  device  indicating  their  proper  classification.  That  being  the  case,  it  is  high 
time  that  these  devices  were  placed  conveniently  on  record  for  the  use  of  the  student  and  collector.  Antiques 
is  able  to  accomplish  this  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Frederick  Litchfield,  courteously  assisted  by  M.  Samson. 
The  illustrations,  taken  mainly  from  reproductions  of  rare  originals,  may  be  looked  upon  as  typical  of  the  de¬ 
signs  of  the  early  factories  which  they  so  well  imitate. — Ed.] 


K  |  "^HE  name  of  Samson  is  known  to  most  art  collec¬ 
tors  for  the  cleverness  of  his  imitations  of  different 

-A.  kinds  of  porcelain,  both  Oriental  and  European, 
also  of  the  many  kinds  of  faience,  and  of  Limoges  and  Bat¬ 
tersea  enamels.  Indeed,  many  of  his  productions  provide 
problems  for  the  expert. 

Readers  of  Antiques  may  wish  to  know  more  about 
this  famous  house  of  reproductions  and  imitations,  and,  as 
the  writer  has  known  two  generations  of  proprietors,  and 
has  recently  visited  the  important  Magasin  in  the  Rue 
Beranger,  Paris,  these  notes  should  be  useful  in  gratifying 
a  natural  curiosity. 

The  founder  of  the  house,  M.  Edme  Samson,  was  only  a 
decorator  of  porcelain,  and  commenced  business  in  184s. 
His  son,  Emile,  developed  into  a  potter  and  manufacturer 
and  built  up  a  considerable  business,  which  has  gradually 
increased  until  the  firm  now  employs  over  a  hundred 
skilled  workers  at  the  faCtorv  in  Montreuil.  Besides  the 
large  depot  in  Rue  Beranger,  where  there  are  about  twentv 
rooms  devoted  to  different  departments,  there  is  a  shop — 


or  as  it  is  called  in  French,  a  succursale — in  the  Avenue  de 
l’Opera. 

Samson  is  not  an  ordinary  maker  of  imitations  of  art  ob¬ 
jects  produced  to  deceive  his  purchasers.  As  I  shall  describe 
presently,  every  article  made  by  him  bears  a  special  mark 
by  which  his  products  may  be  identified,  but  no  doubt  his 
work  may  afford  facilities  for  fraud  to  those  who,  lacking 
conscience,  purchase  his  goods  and  re-sell  them,  not  for 
what  they  really  are  but  for  what  they  appear  to  be. 

The  field  of  Samson’s  industry  is  very  extensive.  He  by 
no  means  confines  his  operations  to  pottery  and  porcelain, 
for  he  has  craftsmen  who  produce  art  bronzes,  sculpture  in 
marble,  enamels  of  China,  Venice,  Limoges,  and  Battersea, 
besides  the  translucent  variety  which  is  known  to  collec¬ 
tors  as  email  a  jour ,  of  which  there  is  only  a  single  genuine 
example  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

A  subsidiary  branch  of  his  industry  is  the  making  of  real 
porcelain  limbs  for  broken  figures,  and  these  are  so  skil¬ 
fully  modelled  and  coloured  in  the  character  of  the  porce¬ 
lain  which  thev  have  to  match,  that,  when  the  joints  have 


Fig.  /  —  Reproductions  of  Sixteenth  Century  Delft  Ware  Bottles 
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been  carefully  arranged,  it  is  difficult  to  detecff  the  repair. 

M.  Samson’s  methods  may  be  described  somewhat  as 
follows:  One  room  of  his  establishment  is  devoted  to  really 
genuine  old  specimens,  and  as  the  retention  of  these  indef¬ 
initely  would  involve  the  locking  up  of  too  much  capital, 
he  is  willing  to  sell  them  at  a  moderate  price  when  he  is 
satisfied  with  the  copy  produced  in  his  workshop  or  factory. 

The  first  copy  thus  made  is  carefully  registered  and 
placed  in  one  of  the  Model  Rooms,  but  it  is  not  for  sale 
under  any  condition.  Orders 
for  any  of  these  models  will 
be  taken,  but  the  models 
themselves  are  preserved, 
partly  as  a  means  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  employees,  and  also 
because  it  is  the  rule  of  the 
house  always  to  keep  the 
first  model. 

In  the  Rue  Beranger  ma- 
gasin,  there  are  several  of 
these  Model  Rooms  and 
they  are  courteously  shown 
to  any  one  who  is  interested 
in  seeing  them.  Chinese  por¬ 
celain,  including  the  differ¬ 
ent  varieties,  such  as  the 
precious  black  ground  or 
famille  noire  of  the  K’ang- 
hsi  dynasty,  also  the  pow¬ 
der  blue  and  famille  verte 
and  famille  jaune  of  this 
great  porcelain-making  pe¬ 
riod,  is  excellently  repro¬ 
duced.  The  famille  rose  of 
the  C’hien-lung  period  (Fig. 

2 ),  in  many  varieties,  with 
clever  imitations  of  the 
ruby-backed  eggshell  of  the 
Yung-cheng  dynasty,  is  also 
very  successful.  The  blue 
and  white  Chinese  varieties 
generally  called  Nankin  are 
likewise  very  cleverly  imi¬ 
tated. 

I  once  asked  M.  Samson 
which  he  considered  his  most  successful  reproduction  in 
Chinese  porcelain,  and  he  said  he  thought  that  it  was  the 
famille  verte ,  or  green  enamel;  but  I  am  inclined  to  award 
the  prize  to  those  turquoise  parrots  and  little  deities  of  late 
Ming,  or  early  K’ang-hsi, — in  which  he  has  managed  to 
imitate  not  only  the  brilliant  enamel  colour  of  the  tur¬ 
quoise  blue,  but  the  hard,  stone-like  paste  of  which  the 
genuine  old  pieces  were  composed. 

Another  room  is  full  of  his  models  of  old  Japan,  includ¬ 
ing  sets  of  vases  and  beakers,  dishes  of  all  sizes,  vases, 
cups  and  saucers  and  plates  of  the  Imari  ware  and  other 
varieties. 

In  the  rooms  devoted  to  European  porcelain,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  factories  of  Bow,  Chelsea,  Worcester,  and  Derby  are 
all  represented,  the  least  successful  being  that  of  old 
Worcester,  for  he  has  not  managed  to  reproduce  a  paste  of 


the  texture  of  the  old  Worcester  fadtory  of  the  Dr.  Wall 
period,  and  his  glaze  has  too  high  a  polish.  In  his  Lowe¬ 
stoft  imitation,  to  which  I  referred  in  my  previous  article 
in  Antiques,  he  has  made  examples  such  as  are  hardly 
ever  seen  in  real  Lowestoft,  and  the  coats  of  arms  and 
other  decorations,  if  compared  with  real  Lowestoft,  will 
be  found  too  elaborate  to  constitute  good  imitations  (Fig. 
5).  Here  again  the  real  soft  paste  of  old  Lowestoft*  appears 
to  have  baffled  his  potters. 

A  great  many  of  Sam¬ 
son’s  Continental  porcelain 
reproductions  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  clever — I  am  almost 
inclined  to  say  dangerously 
clever.  Sevres,  Dresden, 
Lrankenthal,  Ludwigsburg, 
in  services,  figures,  groups 
and  vases,  and  some  of  the 
minor  soft  paste  Lrench  fac¬ 
tories  which  were  formerly 
exempt  from  the  imitator’s 
attention,  such  as  Chantil¬ 
ly,  Sceaux-Penthievre,  and 
Menecy,  are  now  (unfortu¬ 
nately,  in  my  opinion)  in¬ 
cluded  in  his  repertoire.  As 
the  Meissen,  or  as  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  called,  the  Dresden 
factory  has  registered  its 
mark  of  the  crossed  swords, 
he  must  no:  imitate  that 
mark,  but  he  puts  instead  a 
mark>K  like  two  sticks  with 
a  bar  across.  The  other  fac¬ 
tory  marks  he  reproduces; 
but  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  confusion  quite  un¬ 
necessary. 

Samson,  in  short,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  al¬ 
ways  puts  on  his  own  spe¬ 
cial  mark  in  addition  to 
what  I  must  call  the  spuri¬ 
ous  mark  of  the  factory  the 
work  of  which  is  imitated. 
These  special  Samson  marks,  or  marques  de  maison ,  have 
never  before  been  published,  and  the  reader  of  Antiques 
will  be  the  first  to  whom  this  information  is  imparted. 
Thus  on  the  reproductions  of  China  and  Japan,  besides  the 
mark  of  the  imitated  specimen,  is  a  small  design,  like  this, 
3.  On  the  Sevres  imitations,  and  also  on  the  reproductions 
of  old  Terra  Cotta,  is  a  slight  alteration  in  the  proper 
Sevres  mark  which,  instead  of  two  L’s,  becomes  the  re¬ 
versed  cypher  sgjj.  In  genuine  Sevres  this  mark  should  have 
a  letter  inside  the  cypher,  or  at  its  side,  indicating  the  date 
(the  alphabet  of  dates  commencing  with  the  letter  A  for 
1 753) ;  ar|d  very  often  there  is,  in  addition,  an  artist’s  sign. 
Samson  has  made  the  reversed  cypher,  the  little  extra  curls 
indicating  his  7narque  de  maison ;  his  Dresden  (Meissen) 
mark  has  already  been  indicated. 

*The  real  English  Lowestoft  is  meant  here. 


Fig.  2 — Reproduction  of  Chinese  Porcelain  Vase  Decoration 
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Fig. 3 — Reproduction  of  Old  Persian  Faience  Bowl 


Original  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London. 

On  the  imitations  of  Capo  di  Monte,  Buen-Retiro,  St. 
Cloud,  Menecy,  Chantilly,  Ludwigsburg,  Frankenthal, 
also  on  those  of  the  Bow,  Chelsea,  Worcester,  and  Derby 
factories,  and  on  the  numerous  classes  of  faience,  such  as 
Moustiers,  Nevers,  Rouen,  Delft  and  others,  he  puts  a 
crossed  S;  thus,  These  imitations  of  pottery  are,  if  any¬ 
thing,  more  skilfully  carried  out  than  those  of  porcelain. 
Samson  also  makes  very  good  reproductions  of  old  Italian 
Majolica  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  of  Della 
Robbia  and  of  Palissy  ware,  the  latter  being  indicated  by 
this  mark,  0;  while  his  reproductions  of  Hispano-Mor- 
esque  and  of  old  Persian  faience  are  distinguished  by  a 
special  mark,  XO- 

Amongst  Samson’s  more  important  reproductions  of  old 
Rouen  faience  is  the  set  of  busts  and  therms  representing 
the  seasons  of  the  year,  of  colossal  size,  which  were  in  the 
Hamilton  Palace,  the  sale  of  which  caused  some  excite¬ 
ment  among  collectors  about  forty  years  ago.  Vases,  dishes, 
and  plaques  of  various  sizes  and  designs  of  this  famous  old 
faience  factory  are  in  great  variety,  as  are  the  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  the  other  factories  already  mentioned. 

Samson’s  reproductions  of  different  wares  are  not  only 
the  imitation  of  forms  and  of  decoration;  he  has  carefully 
studied  the  character  of  the  different  pastes  or  bodies  which 


the  several  factories 
affected,  and,  in  many 
instances,  has  mixed  a 
special  composition  of 
clays  and  other  pot¬ 
ters’  ingredients  to 
imitate  the  original. 
Thus  his  Oriental  imi- 


MARQUES  DE  LA  FAISON 
PIECES  CHINE  OU  JAPON  £E 
PIECES  PERSE  i  HISPANO  MORESQUE  — 
PIECES  EMAUX  LIMOUSINS.ITALIE  PALISSY  0 
PIECES  SEVRES  ou  Terre  Cuite 
PIECES  SAXE  ^ 

PIECES  CAPO  BUEN  RETIRO  P 
S’ CLOUD.  MENNECY.  CHANTILLY 
FAIENCES.  MOUSTIERS  ALCORA  .  DELFT  J  oC 
EMAUX  ALLEMANDS.  ANCLAIS.  FRANQAIE  j 
Po rccla  1  ncs  An glatses  etc  h) 


tations  are  the  copies  of  the  true  hard  paste  of  China  and 
Japan;  his  Sevres  {Fig.  p),  although  not  quite  successful  in 
producing  true  pate-tendre ,  nevertheless,  comes  really  ex¬ 
traordinarily  near  to  these  dainty  ceramic  productions. 

1  he  Dresden  imitations  have  a  paste  very  similar  to  the 
original  {Fig.  6 );  and,  in  his  more  recent  attempts  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  soft  paste  of  St.  Cloud,  Menecy,  and  other  kin¬ 
dred  facffories,  he  has  designed  a  special  mixture  which 
would  confuse  an  inexperienced  collector,  when  it  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  form  and  kind  of  decoration  which  one 
is  accustomed  to  look  for  in  genuine  specimens. 


Enamels 

Among  the  reproductions  of  Limoges  enamel  there  are 
some  clever  imitations  of  early  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  work  known  as  Champleve  enamel,  which  is  generally 
found  in  Church  caskets,  reliquaries,  and  pyxes;  also  of 
the  seventeenth  century  work  of  those  Limoisins,  Peni- 
caud,  Suzanne-a-Court,  Pierre  Courtois,  Jean  Laudin  and 
other  famous  artists,  alas  in  some  cases  with  their  initials, 
which  are  very  misleading.  The  inexperienced  collector 
must  look  carefully  for  the  little  marque  de  maison  which 
I  have  already  illustrated,  thus  0. 

The  very  scarce  emaillerie -a  -jour ,  already  mentioned,  is 
extremely  clever  and  decorative,  but  it  differs  in  several 
details  from  the  original  work.  This  kind  of  enamel  is,  of 
course,  transparent,  and  resembles  stained  glass  in  minia¬ 
ture.  Samson  has  adapted  the  process  to  lamp  shades 
which  are  very  effective.  So  considerable  is  the  number  of 
Limoges  examples  exhibited  that  a  room  is  entirely  de¬ 
voted  to  them. 

Battersea  enamel,  which  has  always  been  a  collector's 
favourite,  is  imitated  very  successfully,  and  the  collector 


Fig.  4. — Reproductions  of  Old  Sevres  Porcelain 
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Fig. 5 — Reproductions  of  Lowestoft 

must  be  very  wary  when  encountering  tea  caddies,  candle¬ 
sticks,  etuis,  and  boxes  of  this  work.  In  my  last  published 
book,  Antiques  Genuine  and  Spurious ,  I  have  dealt  in  detail 
with  the  various  kinds  of  enamel  and  their  imitations,  and 
I  venture  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  section  of  the  book  which 
is  devoted  to  this  subject.  Samson’s  marque  de  maison  is 
the  same  in  Battersea  as  on  the  Limoges  enamels. 

In  conclusion,  the  exhibition  of  M.  Samson  at  7,  Rue 


good  and  established  reputation,  undoubted  examples  of 
any  kind  of  art  objecfl, — be  it  porcelain,  faience,  enamel 
or  bronze.  By  comparison,  imitations  will,  in  time,  be  ap¬ 
parent,  for,  as  one  gets  accustomed  to  see  the  real  and  the 
imitation  together,  the  education  of  the  eye  will  gradually 
give  even  the  amateur  judgment  and  discernment,  as  he 
compares  the  paste,  glaze,  ground  colours,  and  details  of 
decoration. 


Fig.  6 — Reproductions  of  Old  Meissen  or  “Dresden”  Figures 
From  the  Kandler  early  period  to  the  Acier  time. 


Beranger  is  worthy  of  the  art  collector’s  close  attention. 
During  a  visit  to  Paris  advantage  should  be  taken  of  this 
opportunity  of  seeing  what  can  be  done  by  modern  skill 
and  careful  supervision.  For  decorative  purposes  Samson’s 
reproductions  are  excellent,  and  they  may  be  purchased  at 
a  mere  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  genuine  article. 

As  a  word  of  advice,  the  best  safeguard  against  mistakes 
which  I  can  suggest  is  to  purchase,  from  some  dealer  of 


I  am  indebted  to  M.  Samson  for  the  loan  of  photographs 
with  which  this  article  is  illustrated,  and  they  are  now 
published  for  the  first  time.* 

*Most  large  dealers  in  pottery  and  porcelain  carry  examples  of  work  by  the 
house  of  Samson.  Those  who  make  direCt  importation  naturally  are  aware  of  the 
various  marks  and  their  meaning.  Others,  however,  are  unaware  of  Samson’s 
special  marks  and  are  quite  likely  to  confuse  his  work  with  that  of  others,  par¬ 
ticularly  Vivini,  whose  reproductions  of  Chinese  Lowestoft  are  extraordinarily 
fine  and  attractive. 


Fig.  7  —  Reproductions  of  Armorial  Plates. 
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XI.  aA  Tortoise-Shell  Tea  Qaddy 

By  C.  M.  Litteljohn 


A  N  English  tortoise-shell  tea-caddy,  ot  highly  pol- 
ished  black  and  amber  color,  has  come  by  inherit- 
-i-  ance  into  the  possession  ot  Mrs.  Amy  Litteljohn  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  This  tea-caddy,  like  many  another  of¬ 
fered  upon  similar  occasions  during  one  period  ot  English 
history,  was  presented  upon  the  marriage  of  a  Miss  Adair 
to  a  Mr.  Stevens  in  the  latter  part  ot  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Record  of  exact  names  and  dates  is  not  at  hand. 
Miss  Suzanna  Stevens,  in  turn,  made  use  of  the  caddy; 
and,  after  her  marriage  to  a  Mr.  Cleminshaw,  the  article 
descended,  as  a  useful  and  ornamental  sideboard  piece,  to 
M  iss  Amelia  Cleminshaw  of  Birmingham,  England,  and 
thence  to  Miss  Brooke,  now  Mrs.  Litteljohn. 

It  was  not  until  well  into  the  eighteenth  century  that 
tea-caddies  were  in  anything  approaching  general  use,  or, 
possibly,  any  use  at  all  in  England.  Even  at  this  time  only 
persons  in  easy  circumstances,  who  could  afford  the  costly 
luxury  of  tea,  possessed  tea  caddies.  It  was,  therefore,  nat¬ 
ural  that,  in  this  century,  decorative  caddies  in  various 
materials  should  reach  a  great  vogue  among  the  fashion¬ 
able,  and  that  they  should  be  considered  chic  articles  for 
wedding  presents. 

Although  the  English  began  the  brewing  of  tea  as  early 
as  1650,  the  price  of  the  commodity — from  six  to  ten 
pounds  sterling  per  pound — was  virtually  prohibitive.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  earlier  figure 
had  dropped  to  something  less  than  a  pound  sterling  per 
pound.  Thereupon,  of  course,  the  use  of  tea  spread  widely 
among  persons  of  culture  and  wealth.  Tea-caddies,  there¬ 
fore,  may  be  looked  upon  as  marking  this  transitional 
period  when  the  use  of  tea  was  becoming  more  widespread 
among  the  well-to-do,  but  had  not  as  yet  reached  la  portee 
de  tout  le  monde  *  When  tea,  at  last,  was  transported  into 
England  in  large  quantities,  when  its  cultivation  had 
spread,  and  huge  plantations  were  owned  by  the  English 
in  far-off  India,  where  the  herb  was  raised,  picked,  and 
shipped,  all  under  English  auspices,  the  caddies,  of  course, 
fell  into  disuse,  for  their  purpose  had  always  been  to  serve 
as  a  highly  ornamental  safe  for  small  quantities  of  precious 
leaves  kept  under  the  constant  watchfulness  of  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  household.  The  caddy,  therefore,  becomes  a 
memorial  to  the  high  price  of  tea,  and  to  the  fondness 
which  was  felt  for  this  beverage  despite  its  expensiveness. 

There  appear  to  be  surprisingly  few  tea-caddies  pre¬ 
served  in  the  United  States.  Francis  Hill  Bigelow,  in  His¬ 
toric  Silver  of  the  Colonies ,  mentions  several  silver  exam¬ 
ples,  but  states  that  “apparently  the  Colonial  silver¬ 
smiths  did  not  make  them.”  In  none  of  the  collections  at 
the  great  National  Museum  in  Washington  can  a  caddy  of 

*There  is  an  interesting  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  use  of  salt  and  the  salitre. 
When  salt  was  a  rare  and  expensive  condiment,  its  container  was  a  richly  elabo¬ 
rate  piece  of  decorative  table  ware.  As  salt  became  inexpensive  and  usual,  its 
container  became  correspondingly  humble  in  material  and  aspett.  See  Antiques. 
July,  1922  (Vol.  II,  p.  17). 


any  kind  be  found.  Walter  Hough,  curator  of  the  National 
Museum,  told  me  recently  that  “the  Nation  does  not  pos¬ 
sess  one.”  He  referred,  of  course,  to  the  Nation’s  museum, 
which  is  otherwise  well  stocked  with  Colonial  things. 
There  are,  however,  two  tea-chests  in  the  George  Washing¬ 
ton  collection — that  is,  the  famous  Lewis  collection  of 
George  Washington  effeCts — but  no  tea  caddies. 

The  tortoise-shell  tea-caddy  belonging  to  Mrs.  Littel¬ 
john,  here  illustrated,  has,  of  course,  a  wooden  core.  The 
wood  has  been  identified  as  a  finely  grained  white  pine, 
which  is  smooth  and  soft  to  the  touch;  but  the  complete 
outer  covering  is  of  tortoise-shell.  The  caddy  is  approxi¬ 
mately  eight  inches  wide  by  four  and  one-half  inches 
high.  Its  ends  are  chamfered.  Its  two  compartments — for 
green  and  black  tea — are  lined  with  a  heavy  tinfoil  paper. 
Security  against  pilferage  is  maintained  by  a  lock.  Within 
the  box  is  a  small  curved-handle  spoon,  much  like  a  sugar 
spoon,  which  was  used  for  ladling  out  the  precious  leaves. 

This  caddy  opens  upwards,  the  lid  having  two  small 
silver  hinges.  The  inside  of  the  lid  is  lined  with  a  soft  red 
plush.  Lid  and  case  are  edged  with  a  fine  veneer  of  ivory, 
which  has  become  discolored  with  age  and  is  cracked  near 
the  hinges.  The  upper  surface  of  the  lid  is  inlaid  with  a 
small  oblong  of  silver,  on  which  should  be  engraved  the 
owner’s  name  or  initials.  The  lock  scutcheon  is  also  of  sil¬ 
ver.  Each  of  the  two  compartments  of  the  case  has  a  sepa¬ 
rate  cover,  also  of  tortoise-shell,  with  a  bone  nubbin  for 
lifting.  The  caddy  is  raised  on  four  ball  feet  of  ivory. 

Bigelow,  in  the  volume  mentioned  above,  speaks  of  a 
plain  tea  caddy,  made  by  William  Ash,  as  among  early 
examples.  This  caddy  is  of  silver.  It  bears  the  London 
date  letter  for  1713-14.  This  indicates  the  use  of  silver 
tea-caddies  as  not  far  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Porcelain  caddies  are  said  to  have  been  imported 
from  China;  no  Lowestoft  set  is  complete  without  its  flask¬ 
shaped  tea  container.  But  all  materials  were  employed: — 
pewter,  tortoise-shell,  brass,  copper,  wood  and  iron.  Chip¬ 
pendale  and  Hepplewhite  deigned  to  devote  personal  care 
to  the  designing  of  caddies. 

As  to  the  derivation  of  the  name,  it  is  said  that  caddy  is 
a  corruption  of  the  Chinese  word  catty ,  meaning  a  little 
more  than  a  pound.  But  caddy  is  usually  associated  with 
carrying,  as  a  golf-caddy,  and  the  word  may  have  been 
emploved  through  some  other  derivative,  which  might  be 
nearer  to  the  carrying  or  storing  purposes  of  the  tea-caddy. 
The  tea-caddy  is  also  a  small  shipping  container,  smaller 
than  the  quarter  chest,  used  in  making  shipments  from 
China.  Reference  to  Murray's  Dictionary  discloses  this  lat¬ 
ter  use  of  the  word  tea-caddy,  “as  a  container  or  package 
of  tea  on  the  wharves.”  It  quotes  “a  quantity  of  tea  in 
quarter  chests  and  caddies  imported  last  season,”  and  re¬ 
fers  to  the  small  box  weighing  a  little  more  than  a  pound 
which  the  Chinese  used  for  small  quantities  shipped. 
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Turnings  on  Early  American  Furniture 

Part  I 


By  Wallace  Nutting 


THE  stylistic  marks  of  furniture  appear  in  its  general 
contour,  in  its  moldings,  and  in  its  turnings.  Per¬ 
haps  the  turnings  constitute  its  most  characteristic 
features.  However  much  the  designs  of  old  furniture  may 
be  utilized  in  this  age,  one  never  sees  proper  turnings.  This 
arises  from  the  faCt  that,  in  the  examples  put  before  the 
public  as  reproductions,  no  manufacturer  has  found  that 
he  could  do  the  work  by  hand  and  make  his  prices  commer¬ 
cial.  Yet  there  are  certain  little  touches ,  which  hand-turning 
can  give ,  which  are  impossible  of  attainment  otherwise. 

Hence  we  are  setting  forth  here  a  large  collection  of 
furniture  turnings,  all  of  which,  except  those  of  the  Wind¬ 
sor  chair,  date,  or  may  date,  before  1720. 

The  most  massive  turnings  were  found  on  the  court  cup¬ 
boards.  Number  1  is  the  upper  turning  on  the  Parmenter, 
cupboard.*  Size:  20 j/g  x  4  inches,  the  latter  dimension  be¬ 
ing  the  square  at  the  top  which  also  shows  the  nail  heads. 
The  largest  part  of  the  turning  falls  short  of  this  dimension 
by  only  3^  of  an  inch:  the  smallest  part  is  ifi  inches. 
This  piece,  and  Numbers  3  and  5,  had  dowels,  not  shown, 
which  engaged  above  and  below  in  the  cabinet  work.  The 
bottom  turning  is  identical.  The  ball  of  the  foot  is  an  addi¬ 
tional  piece  quite  conventional  and  not  shown.  Date: 
1650-60 . 

Numbers  2  and  4,  of  similar  scale,  are  taken  from  pine 
court  cupboards,  showing  the  great  contrast  between  these 
simple  pieces,  which  people  of  limited  means  used  in  order 
to  be  in  fashion,  and  the  massive  oak  cupboards.  Date: 
/ 690- 1 7 00. \ 

Number  3  is  from  the  Plymouth  court  cupboard,  other¬ 
wise  called  the  Prince-Howes  cupboard. J  Size:  17^  x  43^ 
inches.  The  smallest  diameter  is  1%  inches.  This  is  the 
most  massive  turning  we  are  at  present  acquainted  with. 
We  have  not  calipered  certain  cupboards.  Date:  1665. 

Number  5  is  from  the  Connecticut  sunflower  cupboard  in 
the  Lancaster  Library.  Size:  153-^  x  3xi  inches.  The  small¬ 
est  diameter  is  jf  of  an  inch.  Date:  i66o-()0.% 

The  second  group  {Nos.  6-f)  represents  three  of  our 
earliest  and  finest  table  legs,  together  with  one,  Number  7, 
which  is  too  ruinous  to  count  with  the  others. 

Number  6  is  from  a  remarkable  American  bulbous  table 
recently  discovered  and  not  yet  written  up.  At  this  writing 
we  know  of  no  other  American  table  with  so  large  a  bulb 
and  one  so  much  in  contrast  with  the  square  of  the  turning. 
Size:  31^  x  4^  inches.  The  square  of  the  leg  is  2^4  inches 
(scant).  The  smallest  diameter  is  1%  inches.  The  foot  is 
the  same  size  as  the  great  bulb.  The  material  is  plain  oak. 

An  interesting  oddity,  which  also  shows  its  early  period, 
is  the  T^-inch  square  seCtion  extending  above  the  main  por¬ 
tion  of  the  leg  and  engaging  in  a  mortise  in  the  table  top. 
The  top  was  not  fastened  on,  but  was  held  in  place  by  four 

*The  author’s  Furniture  of  the  Pilgrim  Century ,  p.  125. 
t Ibid.,  p.  142. 

XCf.  Antiques,  Vol.  II,  p.  168;  Pilgrim  Century,  p.  128. 

\Pilgrim  Century,  p.  135. 


tenons  like  that  shown.  This  indicates  the  first  period  of 
evolution  after  the  trestle-board  table  which,  by  the  way, 
was  not  turned.  Itiswellto  compare  Number  8,  which  made 
use  of  the  same  contrivance;  only,  in  this  instance,  the  top 
of  the  leg  was  left  full  size  and  a  shallow  mortise  was  cut  in 
the  great,  one-piece,  hard  pine  table  top,  which  is 
inches  thick.  This  manner  of  construction  is  extremely  rare. 
It  may  appear  in  some  other  instances  which  do  not  just 
now  occur  to  the  writer. 

Number  6  is  from  a  New  England  piece  found  north  of 
Boston,  in  spite  of  some  resemblances  to  the  American 
Dutch  styles.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  number  and  Num¬ 
bers  8  and  9  are  a  great  deal  higher  than  is  an  ordinary 
table.  In  the  instance  of  Number  6  this  height  is  governed 
by  the  date,  since  the  table  is  square  and  was,  obviously,  a 
very  early  parlor  or  dining-room  table.  That  it  was  made 
for  domestic  use  rather  than  ecclesiastical  purposes  is  clear 
from  its  shape  and  from  the  faCt  that  it  is  finished  on  four 
sides.  Such  a  table  would  be  agreeable  to  sit  at  only  with  a 
chair  seat  22  inches  high,  or  4  inches  greater  than  in  later 
types.  These  very  high  chairs  were  used  in  the  sixteenth  and 
early  seventeenth  centuries,  the  occupant  using  a  footstool 
to  keep  his  feet  from  the  cold  floor  or,  perhaps  in  this  case, 
as  is  evidenced  by  wear,  placing  his  feet  on  the  table 
stretcher.  There  is  a  striking  resemblance  ii  the  bulb  and 
foot  of  this  leg  to  the  bulb  and  foot  on  the  base  of  the 
court  cupboard  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Wellington.* 

Number  7  is  of  apple  wood,  apparently,  and  is  in  bad 
condition.  The  ball  of  the  foot  is  redrawn  by  comparison 
with  other  tables.  Size:  28^x2^  inches.  The  smallest 
diameter  is  13^  inches.  Date:  1690-1J00.  We  fix  on  this 
date  because  the  top  has  a  drop-leaf. 

Number  8  is  the  leg  of  the  Sudbury  communion  tablet. 
It  is  of  plain  American  light  oak,  and  is  the  earliest  au¬ 
thenticated  table  in  date  that  we  know,  although  that  to  be 
mentioned  next  is  presumably  as  old.  Size:  32^6  x  3^2 
inches.  The  length  includes  the  ^-inch  extension  into  the 
top.  The  smallest  diameter  is  2%  inches.  The  foot  of  this 
table  is  in  very  good  condition. 

Number  9  is  the  Salisbury  communion  table,  probably 
the  most  perfect  of  the  tables  of  this  period  which  remain 
to  us.  The  town  is  the  last  in  Massachusetts  on  the  shore 
as  one  goes  north.  Hampton,  the  next  town,  was  settled  in 
the  1630s,  and,  while  we  have  no  more  precise  information 
at  present,  the  general  type  of  table  appears  to  be  very 
early.  Size:  32^  x  3^2  inches.  The  smallest  diameter  is 
23^  inches. 

The  leg  is  of  white  oak  and  in  fine  condition.  The  most 
interesting  feature  in  connection  with  this  leg  is  that  the 
bottom  of  the  stretcher  is  6  inches  from  the  floor,  and  the 

*Pilgrim  Century,  p.  135. 

t Ibid.,  p.  347.  Its  origin  was  not  there  stated  owing  to  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  church.  The  piece  now  being  in  the  possession  of  the  author,  he  may  state 
that  the  table  belonged  in  the  second  church  edifice  of  Sudbury,  which  was 
constructed  in  1655. 
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height  of  the  table  is  so  great,  34  inches,  that  obviously  it 
can  have  lost  little.  We  may  be  certain  that  there  was  no 
turning  at  the  foot  of  the  leg.  This  feature  is  one  that  has 
been  much  disputed  in  English  tables. 

One  may  sometimes  conclude,  when  an  English  table  is 
found  square  at  the  foot,  that  it  has  lost  the  turning,  just  as 
we  have  hitherto  always  presumed  in  the  case  of  American 
tables.  Here,  however,  is  possibly  the  only  example  of  an 
American  table  of  the  period  without  a  ball  turned  foot. 
Date:  1640-60 * 

In  the  third  group  (Nos.  10-14)  we  come  to  specimens 
more  nearly  within  the  range  of  the  usual  experience. 

Number  10  is  the  trestle  post  of  a  cherry  gate-leg  table. 
Size:  26  x  2pi  inches.  The  smallest  diameter  is  ix\  inches. 
The  cross  mark  near  the  bottom  represents  the  portion 
which  enters  the  shoe  as  a  tenon.  Date:  2640-2400.  We  feel 
constrained  to  make  this  date  a  little  later  than  that  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  Pilgrim  Century. 

Number  11  is  from  the  famous  centre  swivel  four-gate 
table  belonging  to  the  Albany  Historical  Society.  Size: 
2J/&  inches  square.  The  height  we  cannot  state  certainly, 
but  it  is  about  28  inches.  The  smallest  diameter  is  iTf 
inches.  This  walnut  table  is  the  only  one  of  American 
origin  that  has  come  to  our  attention  among  the  four-gate 
tables  which  swivel  from  the  centre. 

Number  1 2  is  from  a  Spanish  foot  gate-leg  table  of  maple. 
Size:  26P2  xi^(  inches.  The  smallest  diameter  is  1  H  inches. 
Date:  1640-/400. 

Number  13  is  from  a  maple  gate-leg  table.  A  part  of  the 
ball  of  the  foot  was  lacking.  This  turning  shows  a  long, 
square  sebtion  at  the  top  for  a  deeper  drawer  than  usual. 
Size:  28^2  x  2fg-  inches.  The  smallest  diameter  is  ifg 
inches.  Date  1640-1420. 

Number  14  is  from  a  maple  gate-leg  table.  Size:  25^  x 
2^g  inches.  The  smallest  diameter  is  ifT  inches.  Date: 
1680-/410. 

*The  table  is  pictured,  page  351,  at  the  bottom,  of  Furniture  of  the  Pilgrim 
Century.  The  brackets,  which  existed  on  the  front  only,  have  since  been  restored. 


Ill  the  fourth  group  (Nos.  / 5-20 ),  Number  15  is  the  oak 
post  of  a  little  chest-on-frame,  the  peculiarity  of  this  ex¬ 
ample  being  that  the  post  does  not  run  up  through  the 
chest,  but  merely  forms  a  base  frame  on  which  the  chest  is 
set.  The  rule  is  for  the  post  to  run  through.  Size:  2j3f  x  2% 
inches.  The  smallest  diameter  is  ij^  inches.  Date:  2660-40.* 

Number  16  is  the  oak  leg  of  a  very  early  tavern  table. 
1  he  turning  is  like  that  of  the  earliest  wainscot  chairs  and 
refecftory  tables.  Size:  26^x2}/^  inches.  The  smallest  diam¬ 
eter  is  1  H  inches.  Date: 26)40  -/400. 

Number  17  is  from  a  small  walnut  gate-leg  table.  Size: 
27?4  x  i-rl  inches.  The  smallest  diameter  is  1  inch.  Date: 
2640-/420. 

Number  18  is  the  maple  front  post  of  an  American  settle, 
the  only  one  that  has  come  to  our  knowledge  except  the 
carved  example  in  Lockwood.  The  dotted  lines  show  the 
rail  mortises.  Size:  26^  x  2li  inches.  The  smallest  diam¬ 
eter  is  i3  g  inches.  Date:  /640-/4JO.  The  reason  for  such 
wide  limits  of  date  is  that,  while  the  arm  calls  for  a  very 
early  type,  some  of  the  moldings  seem  to  be  later.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  safe  to  hold  the  piece  to  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Number  19  is  the  oak  splay  leg  of  a  tavern  table.  Size: 
22^/2  x  2  yf  inches.  The  smallest  diameter  is  1  kf  inches.  The 
foot  here  is  shown  just  as  it  is,  as  in  all  other  cases  in  these 
drawings,  except  where  a  patching  of  the  foot  is  noted.  Of 
course,  in  this  instance,  there  is  such  a  matter  as  inch 
lost.  The  rails  of  this  table  are  not  turned.  Indeed,  careful 
comparison  establishes  the  fact  that  the  earliest  tables  did 
not  have  turned  stretchers.  Date:  2 660-80 . 

Number  20  is  the  oak  splay  leg  of  a  stool  table,  in  which 
the  foot  is  very  well  preserved.  Size:  21 3^  x  2  inches.  The 
smallest  diameter  is  1  inch.  Date:  2640-40. 

In  the  next  groups  (Nos.  22-24),  Number  21  is  the  cup- 
turned  walnut  leg  of  a  high-boy.  Size:  18  x  3T6  inches.  The 
smallest  diameter  is  pi  of  an  inch.  Date:  2640-2420. 

Number  22  is  the  leg  of  a  table,  not  a  low-boy.  Two  or 
th  ree  such  tables  are  known.  T  his  one  was  found  in  1922. 
Size:  19^2  x  334  inches.  The  smallest  diameter  is  ft  of  an 
inch.  Date:  2400. 

Number  23  is  a  high-boy  leg.  This  drawing  is  scaled  from 
a  photograph  and  may  not  be  quite  accurate.  Hence  we  re¬ 
frain  from  giving  the  precise  dimensions.  All  other  pieces 
shown  are  drawn  from  the  furniture  itself. 

Number  24  is  the  basswood  leg  of  a  low-boy  belonging 
to  Mrs.  George  R.  Fearing.  The  balance  of  the  piece  is  in 
maple  and  pine.  Size:  19^6x33^  inches.  The  smallest 
diameter  is  Tf  of  an  inch.  Date:  about  2420. 

Number  25  is  the  leg  of  a  Stool;  one  of  a  pair,  perhaps 
unique,  as  it  has  a  cross  scrolled  X  Stretcher.  The  wood  is 
probably  bass.  Size:  143^  x  33g  inches.  The  smallest  diam¬ 
eter  is  3qi  of  an  inch.  The  legs  vary  considerably  in  size  as 
in  moSt  early  turnings,  some  being  smaller  and  some  larger 
than  the  one  shown.  Date:  2640-2420. 

The  group  showing  Numbers  26  to  43  illustrates,  for  the 
most  part,  split  turnings  on  court  cupboards  and  chests. 
These  are  also  called  drops ,  and,  sometimes,  banisters.  The 
greater  part  of  these  appear  in  photographs  in  Furniture  of 
the  Pilgrim  Century. 

*Of  the  turnings  reviewed  in  this  group  (Nos-  15-20)  none  have  hitherto  been 
illustrated  except  Number  17. 
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Number  37,  however,  is  the  large  ornament  on  the  leg 
stile  of  a  one-drawer  chest,  dated  1693.  Number  40  is  the 
only  drop  remaining,  which  has  come  to  our  attention,  on 
the  canopy  of  a  sunflower  court  cupboard.  Of  course  it  is 
not  split.  On  most  of  such  cupboards  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  restore  the  drops. 

Numbers  41  and  42  illustrate  the  bosses  used  on  cup¬ 
boards  and  chests,  and  are  somewhat  less  than  a  semi¬ 
circle  in  section  by  as  much  as  a  saw  cut  and  the  smoothing 
of  a  split  egg  would  reduce  it. 

Number  43  is  a  drop  on  a  scroll  skirted  table  of  about 
1680. 

Number  30  is  a  very  curious  rat-tail  turning  which  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  panels  of  a  chest  of  1693  and  on  a  bible  box. 
Sizes:  Number  26,  5T6  x  1 3^  inches;  Number  27,  ypi  x 
inches;  Number  28 ,  6%  x  1%  inches;  Number  29,  5-3-^  x 
inches;  Number 30,  7^  x  y|  inches;  Number 31,  1  iy|  x 
iyf  inches;  Number  32,  i2j^xify  inches;  Number  33, 
12^-  x  inches;  Number 34;  i2y§  x  inches;  Number 
35 ,  1 1  y,  x  1  y,  inches;  Number 36,  1 5^-  x  iyf  inches;  Num¬ 
ber  j>7,  23^-  x  2j2g  inches;  Number  38,  5-yg-  x  1%  inches; 
Number 39,  6%  x  iy^  inches;  Number  40,  33^  x  1^  inches; 
Number  41,  2yf  x  inches;  Number  42,  13^  x  1^  inches; 
Number  43 ,  3^  x  1  y,  inches. 

None  of  the  dimensions  in  this  article  include  the  dowels. 
The  wood  of  these  drops  is  of  various  materials:  maple, 
birch,  or  pine,  and,  possibly,  other  woods. 

So  far  as  tables  are  concerned  the  thickness  of  the  top, 
of  course,  is  not  included  in  the  given  dimensions  and  if 


one  desires  to  get  at  the  total  height  of  tables  one  must  add 
from  y  to  1 3/2  inches. 

In  the  last  group  (Nos.  44-30),  Number  44  is  the  leg  of  a 
black  painted,  high  stretcher  tavern  table  formerly  in  the 
Prouty  collection.  Size:  24^  x  1)4  inches. 

Number  45  is  a  medial  stretcher  tavern  table  leg.  Size: 
'ly/i  x  2  inches. 

Number  46  is  the  leg  of  an  oak  tavern  table.  Size:  2^y  x 
iy  inches. 

Number  47  is  the  maple  leg  of  a  well-turned  tavern  table 
with  medial  stretcher.  Size:  25  x  iy  inches. 

Number  48  is  the  leg  ot  a  Pennsylvania  couch  which 
shows  the  ancestor  of  the  Windsor  chair  turning.  It  is  a 
fine  example  of  the  fat  foot,  and  shows  the  style  mark  of 
the  best  type  of  Pennsylvania  leg  which  has  a  foot  larger 
than  the  rest  of  the  leg.  Size:  14^4  x  3y§  inches.  The  largest 
dimension  of  the  leg, exclusive  of  the  foot  ball, is  2y^  inches. 

Number  49  is  the  leg  of  a  triangular  table.  Size:  25 y  x 
2*/8  inches.  The  turning,  however,  in  its  largest  part  is  only 
13^  inches.  Instead  of  a  square,  the  section  usually  left 
square  is  irregular  with  a  softened  corner. 

Number  50  is  a  walnut  desk  leg.  Size:  x  2^g  inches. 

It  has  been  counted  a  very  good  example.  The  dates  on 
the  turnings  in  this  group  are  probably  all  a  little  before 
1700. 

We  are  not  taking  space  to  refer  to  photographs  of  all 
these  pieces  which,  in  so  far  as  published,  may  be  found 
in  Furniture  of  the  Pilgrim  Century  under  their  classifi¬ 
cations. 
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Fig.  1 — The  Oldest  Paper  ( circa  1750-60) 

The  oldest  and  smallest  fragment  of  wallpaper  found  on  the  house,  being  the  undermost  of  fifteen  layers.  Crudity  of  design  and  workmanship  convince 
that  this  shows  the  very  beginning  of  wallpaper  manufacture  in  America.  Design  slightly  enlarged. 


Excavating  Old-Time  Wall  Papers 

By  Esther  Stevens  Fraser 


Photographs  from  the  John  Hicks  House 


REMINISCENT  of  the  days  when  Cambridge  was  but 
a  group  of  homesteads  centering  around  Harvard 
-  College,  there  still  stands  the  old  John  Hicks  house 
on  the  corner  of  Dunster  and  Winthrop  streets.  With  its  drab 
coat  of  paint,  its  black  mullioned  windows,  and  its  sagging 
or  missing  blinds,  it  has  attracted  little  attention  from 
passers-by,  in  spite  of  the  stone  tablet  beside  it,  which 
bears  the  inscription: 

BUILT  IN  1762 

HOUSE  OF  CAPT.  JOHN  HICKS 
WHO  WAS  KILLED  BY 
BRITISH  SOLDIERS 
APRIL  19,  1775 
USED  BY  GEN.  PUTNAM 
AS  AN  ARMY  OFFICE 

Simple  and  unpretentious  as  this  house  is,  yet,  with  the 
reading  of  this  bit  of  history,  it  begins  to  stir  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  Here  is  a  house  that  must  have  participated  very 
actively  in  the  strenuous  times  previous  to  and  during  the 
Revolution.  Hurried  soldier  feet  answering  the  call  of  the 
Minute  Men’s  commander,  helped  to  wear  down  that  hol¬ 
lowed  sandstone  slab  at  the  front  doorstep.  Who  knows 
but  that  powder  and  muskets  were  stored  within  these 
very  walls  for  use  of  the  volunteers?  John  Hicks  was  an 
ardent  patriot,  always  to  be  counted  upon  when  anything 
for  the  benefit  of  the  colonies  was  to  be  fought  for.  Family 
tradition  has  it  that  he  was  among  that  fiery  group  of  men 
who,  one  night,  donned  Indian  war  togs  and  sallied  forth  to 


the  wharves  of  Boston,  there  to  perpetrate  the  celebrated 
Boston  Tea  Party.  How  sorely  tried  he  must  have  been 
when  his  oldest  son  turned  Tory  and  joined  the  British 
forces  in  Canada!  His  next  son  made  up  for  this  disgrace, 
as  he  became  a  surgeon  in  the  Revolutionary  army. 

Bearing  all  these  things  in  mind,  you  may  imagine  our 
excitement  when  we  obtained  occupancy  of  the  place  and 
set  about  the  task  of  restoring  it.  An  exterior  coat  of  white 


Fig.  2 — Almost  the  Oldest  Paper  ( circa  1765) 

A  stencilled  lattice  design,  in  white  on  a  soft  gray  ground.  Note  the  use  of  one 
color  only  upon  a  tinted  ground. 
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Fig.  Ja  —  Stencilled 
Paper  ( circa  1785) 
Dots  of  white  on  a  Pom¬ 
peiian  red  ground.  From 
the  fragment  at  the  right 
the  above  restoration  was 
made  which  serves  to  show 
the  exquisitely  dainty 
character  of  this  old-time 
pattern.  The  restoration 
represents  several  days  of 
careful  study.  It  has  been 


jb. —  The  Fragment 

,  from  which  the  foregoing;  restoration  was  made 

constitutes  one  complete 

block  or  square. 


carried  out  in  stencil  after 
the  original  manner  and 


Fig 


paint,  and  an  ancient  door  replacing  the  modern  plate- 
glass  one,  were,  in  themselves,  sufficient  to  make  lovers  of 
old-time  things  ring  the  door-bell  and  ask  permission  to 
see  the  house,  for  it  had  taken  on,  immediately,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  typical  Revolutionary  home. 

Up  to  this  time,  however,  everyone  had  scoffed  at  my 
hope  of  finding  any  traces  of  old  wallpaper  still  remaining 
on  the  ancient  walls  of  the  house. 

But  there  was  abundant  wallpaper  of  some  kind.  It  had 
to  be  removed — laboriously.  For  it  clung  tenaciously  and 
finally  came  away  in  thick  stratified  scraps,  apparently 
made  up  of  as  many  layers  as  there  had  been  renovations 
of  the  house  in  its  centurv  and  a  half  of  existence.  Not  a 
washtub,  dishpan,  or  pail  in  our  possession  stood  idle  that 
night,  as  we  soaked  our  precious  pieces  for  hours,  and  then 
attacked  the  tedious  and  delicate  task  of  separating  layer 
from  layer. 

The  results,  however,  well  repaid  our  effort,  for  we  found 
that  we  had  unearthed  a  series  of  wallpapers  stretching 
back  in  sequence  from  modern  “oatmeal”  papers  to  ex¬ 
amples  as  early  as  the  house  itself.  Study  of  them  offers  a 
very  interesting  sidelight  not  only  on  the  development  of 
wallpaper  design,  but  upon  the  processes  of  wallpaper 
manufacture  in  this  country  from  early  times. 

This  succession  of  papers,  examined  in  order  of  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  wall,  from  the  John  Hicks  House,  shows  an 
orderly  progression  from  crude  stencil  designs  to  interest¬ 
ing  block  prints  of  simple  type;  then  to  more  and  more 
complex  decorations,  until  we  reach  the  machine-printed 
blocks,  and,  last  of  all,  papers  printed  by  modern  methods. 


So  meagre  are  the  details  of  information  as  to  wallpaper 
manufacture  in  this  country,  however,  that  they  have  to  be 
pieced  together  from  old  diaries  written  in  contemporary 
ways,  old  advertisements,  or  inventories  of  possessions. 
Imported  wallpaper,  Mr.  Walter  Kendall  Watkins*  tells 
us,  occurred  in  this  country  as  early  as  1700;  and,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  the  very  rich  had  their  walls  adorned  with  paper  of 
foreign  manufacture  in  rather  elaborate  brocade  designs,  or 
else,  in  scenic  form. 

The  earliest  process  of  manufacture  in  America  was  that 
accomplished  by  stencils,  a  reversion  to  the  crude  method 
used  in  the  very  infancy  of  wallpaper  in  France  two  cen- 

*Old-Fime  New  England ,  January,  1922,  page  109. 


Fig.  4 — Block  Printed  Paper  (circa  1790). 

White  on  a  subtly  tinted  ground — shows  relationship  to  India  prints  of  the 
eighteenth  century 
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Fig. 5 — Grape  Vine  Design  (. 1800-1810 ) 

Dark  gray  and  white  on  light  gray.  An  elaboration  over  the  two  earlier  lay¬ 
ers  which  used  but  one  color  on  a  tinted  ground. 


turies  earlier.  At  the  time  when  our  Colonial  craftsmen 
were  just  starting  the  “paper  staining”  industry,  French 
and  English  workmen  were  printing  elaborate  paper  hang¬ 
ings  from  wood  blocks.  When  wallpaper  was  first  made  in 
this  country  it  is  difficult  to  tell,  but  we  do  know  that,  by 
1765,  John  Rugar  of  the  province  of  New  York  had  “pro¬ 
duced  several  patterns  of  paper  hangings  made  in  this 
province.” 

Our  interest  in  the  home  manufacture  of  wallpaper  lies 
partly  in  the  fact  that  many  patriotic  Colonists  bought 
articles  of  domestic  make  so  as  to  escape  paying  import 
tax  to  the  British,  and  also  in  the  fact  that  the  earliest 
paper  taken  from  the  John  Hicks  house  is  so  crude  as  to 
convince  us  that  it  was  among  the  first  of  its  kind  achieved 
in  this  country.  Considering  that  John  Hicks  was  a  patriot 
and  a  carpenter  of  middling  means,  who  had  ten  children 
to  support,  we  should  expect  his  home  to  be  papered  (if  at 
all)  with  ordinary  hangings  of  domestic  manufacture,  not 
expensive,  elaborate  importations  from  France  or  England. 

Most  of  us  are  accustomed  to  thinking  of  old-fashioned 
wallpapers  as  invariably  offering  landscape  designs  either 
in  the  form  of  panels  or  of  a  realistic  panorama  extending 
all  about  the  room.  But  in  this  middling  house  there  was  no 
suitable  place  and  no  money  for  elaborate  decoration. 
Hence  the  study  of  the  successive  strata  of  wallpaper 
which  adorned  the  Hicks  homestead  should  offer  us  a  quite 
new  and  interesting  revelation  of  the  simpler  types  of  old- 
time  interiors. 

At  the  outset  it  may  be  noted  that  not  all  the  rooms  of 
the  house  had  received  an  equal  measure  of  care  and  deco¬ 
ration.  Some  parts  of  the  establishment  may  have  been 
left  with  bare  walls  until  well  into  the  nineteenth  century. 
At  any  rate,  only  two  rooms  and  a  hall  yielded  anything  of 


Fig.  6 — Preserved  behind  the  Mantel 

Dating  probably  from  about  1812,  this  paper  was  three  layers  below  an  1830  pattern. 
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interest.  If  what  proved  characteristic  of  one  room  was 
characteristic  of  all,  it  was  not  customary  in  the  John 
Hicks  House  to  remove  one  paper  before  applying  a  new 
one.  One  chamber  yielded  fifteen  coats  of  paper.  It  must 
have  been  the  special  guest  room. 

The  hall,  apparently,  remained  uncovered  until  some¬ 
where  in  the  neighborhood  of  1830-40.  In  any  case,  the 
bottom  layer  of  paper  upon  its  walls  dates  in  all  likelihood 
from  that  decade.  The  successive  layers  which  covered  it 
are  all  quite  hopelessly  Victorian. 

This  hall  paper,  by  the  way,  is  the  only  landscape  pat¬ 
tern  in  the  group.  A  Greek  fret  divides  the  surface  of  the 
paper  into  squares,  each  of  which  contains  a  formal  scene. 
The  colors  are  brown  and  black  on  a  sand-colored  base. 
The  fret  is  enlivened  with  touches  of  bright  green  {Fig.  8). 

The  next  room,  a  bedroom  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
main  house,  yielded  very  few  papers,  owing  to  the  fad 
that,  about  the  year  1820,  the  fourth  layer  had  been 
painted  yellow,  and  subsequently  white,  so  that  any  suc¬ 
cessive  papers  (if  there  were  any)  had  been  removed  each 
time  that  the  room  was  papered.  These  coats  of  paint  were 
almost  impossible  to  penetrate,  and  quarts  of  paint  re¬ 
mover  were  consumed  in  a  desperate  effort  to  get  a  com¬ 
plete  pattern  block  of  one  design. 

The  re-painted  paper  proved  to  be  of  a  more  or  less 
commonplace  brocade  design  dating  about  1820. 

Beneath  this  we  uncovered  three  earlier  layers,  the  first 
of  which,  in  all  probability,  carries  us  back  to  the  time 
when  the  house  was  built.  This  is  a  very  simpie,  geometri¬ 
cal  design  of  diamonds,  stencilled  in  white  on  a  soft  gray 
ground.  It  probably  dates  from  1765.  {Fig.  /.) 

This  constituted  the  bottom,  and  hence  the  oldest, 
stratum.  Next  above  it  occurred  a  paper  so  fragile  that  we 
were  able  to  obtain  of  it  only  fragmentary  bits,  and  the  re¬ 
construction  of  whose  really  exquisite  design  required  al¬ 
most  circus-like  acrobatics  of  the  imagination.  But  I  hope 


that  my  readers  will  take  my  word  for  it  that  the  accom¬ 
panying  sketch  offers  an  authentic  restoration.  {Figs,  ja 
and  jb.) 

This  paper,  hung  in  squares,  or  blocks,  is  a  stencil  design 
accomplished  by  large  and  small  white  dots  on  a  rich 
Pompeiian  red  ground,  a  delicate  Madeira  embroidery 
effeCt  being  produced  by  the  interlacing  ogee  curves.  It  is 
natural  to  place  this  paper  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  of 
delicacy  and  finesse  in  American  furniture,  about  1785-1790. 

The  border  for  this  paper  shows  an  interesting  geometri¬ 
cal  pattern  of  diamond  diagonals,  in  some  respeCts  a  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  type  occurring  a  quarter  century  earlier. 
This  border,  by  the  way,  is  in  black,  white,  and  green  on 
the  Pompeiian  red  ground;  and,  as  it  shows  few  signs  of 
stencilling,  it  may  have  been  done  largely  by  hand. 

Next  in  order,  and  perhaps  some  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
years  later  in  date,  occurred  a  delightful  paper  showing  a 
vine  pattern  alternating  with  a  geometrical  design  to  form 
broad  stripes.  It  is  a  block  print  in  dark  gray  and  white  on 
a  pale  gray  ground.  This  paper  was  hung  in  squares — not 
in  rolls — which  proves  it  to  be  of  early  date.  It  has  a  border 
four  inches  wide,  in  white  and  black  with  touches  of  red 
and  green,  the  extra  color  probably  having  been  considered 
a  great  achievement. 

One  has  to  guess  at  the  date  of  all  of  these  papers,  but, 
considering  the  popularity  of  the  grapevine  design  during 
the  Sheraton  period,  it  seems  reasonable  to  place  this  par¬ 
ticular  design  between  1800  and  1810.  That  date,  likewise, 
accords  fairly  well  with  the  apparent  periodicity  of  paper¬ 
hanging  in  the  Hicks  House  during  successive  generations 
of  occupancy.  {Fig.  5.) 

But  the  best  bedroom,  on  the  second  flocr  of  the  house, 
proved  in  many  respebls  most  interesting;  for  here  it  was 
that  we  recovered  the  fifteen  different  layers  of  wallpaper. 
Some  confirmation  for  our  dating,  too,  we  found  here;  for 
the  removal  of  an  anachronistic  mantelpiece,  which  had 


Fig.  7 — Palm  Design  (circa  1830 ) 

A  rather  bombastic  pattern  in  which  effe<5tiveness  is  gained  more  by  noise  than  by  beauty. 
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been  placed  in  the  room 
about  1830,  revealed  a 
strip  ol paper  a  foot  wide 
and  four  feet  long  and 
consisting  of  lour  or  five 
layers.  The  surface 
paper  appeared  virtual¬ 
ly  contemporaneous 
with  the  mantel.  From 
those  beneath  we  ob¬ 
tained  pieces  which 
helped  us  to  interpret 
the  designs  of  some 
smaller  fragments  which 
we  had  encountered  in 
other  rooms. 

In  some  ways  it  seems  natural  to  proceed  from  the  sur¬ 
face  layer  to  the  wall  layer  in  describing  these  papers.  But 
it  is  perhaps  best  to  keep  the  series  in  chronological  order. 
So,  lor  the  earliest  paper  in  this  best  bedroom  we  have,  as 
might  be  expected,  something  both  very  early  and  very 
crude.  It  is  a  stencil  in  which  sixteen  white  dots  form  a  dia¬ 
mond  and  eleven  black  dots  form  a  shade  line  on  two  sides 
of  the  diamond;  all  of  which  is  superimposed  upon  a  gray 
ground.  The  crudity  of  this  design  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  here  is  one  of  the  first  papers  ever  achieved  in  this 
country,  because  at  this  same  date  expensive  and  well 
executed  imported  hangings  were  to  be  had  in  the  Boston 
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Fig.  S — Landscape  Paper 

A  simple  classic  landscape  type  popular 
in  the  30's  and  40’s  of  the  last  century. 


shops.  I  should  place  this  paper  about  1762,  the  year  in 
which  the  old  homestead  was  built,  but  we  all  know  that 
ofttimes  a  paper  was  purchased  many  years  before  it  was 
used.  So  we  might  not  be  far  wrong  in  dating  the  paper 
1750  or  1755,  taking  the  clumsiness  of  the  design  as  a  sup¬ 
porting  consideration.  {Fig.  /.) 

From  this  crude  beginning  it  is  a  far  cry  to  the  next 
design,  which  was  pasted  over  the  first,  somewhere  about 
1790.  It  is  quite  the  joy  of  my  life,  so  perfect  is  it  in  color 
and  design.  A  bold  geometrical  stripe  of  squares  in  varying 
sizes  alternates  with  a  broad  stripe  whose  pattern  vividly 
suggests  an  imported  India  print.  The  flow  of  line,  grada¬ 
tion  of  form,  and  highly  refined  coloring  afford  endless 
pleasure.  The  design  is  blocked  in  white  on  a  paper  of  the 
subtlest  tint,  seemingly  composed  of  equal  parts  of  blue, 
green,  and  gray.  This  was  the  first  paper  on  the  room  to 
have  been  manufadtured  by  the  block-printing  process. 

{Fig.  4.)  .  ...  ' 

The  paper  shows  similarities  to  the  grape-vine  pattern 
illustrated  in  Figure  5.  But  it  is  far  more  refined  in  detail 
and  execution.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  stand  midway 
between  the  patterns  of  Figure  3  and  Figure  4.  This  is  as 
true  of  the  character  of  the  design  as  of  its  probable  date, 
which  gains  confirmation  from  the  fadt  that  the  obliterat¬ 
ing  pattern  which,  in  due  course,  wiped  out  the  exquisite 
Indiaprint  was  a  grapevine  identical  with  theonepreviously 
described,  except  that  the  design  is  printed  in  maroon  and 
white  on  a  buff  ground.  The  border  is  the  same  also,  with 


Fig.  Q  —  One  of  the  Fifteen  Layers 

This  brocade  design,  in  light  blue,  occurs  about  1824  It  must  confess  indebtedness  to  the  same  Empire  influence  which  appears  in  such  textiles  as  that 
illustrated  on  the  cover  of  Antiques  for  March.  In  date  this  precedes  Figure  7  which  appears  to  be  a  Viftorian  treatment  of  similar  elements. 
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the  one  exception  that  it  is  printed  on  a  buff-colored  paper. 
The  mistress  of  the  house  must  have  been  partial  to  grape 
vines,  and  I  can  only  wish  that  she  had  planted  a  live 
one  in  her  yard,  so  that  in  these  Volstead  days  we  might 
be  enjoying  the  fruits  of  a  one  hundred  and  twenty-year 
old  vine! 

This  grape-vine  pattern,  as  already  suggested,  must  have 
been  made  not  far  from  1800,  for  our  thrifty  friends  of  the 
John  Hicks  house  can  hardly  have  been  persuaded  to  re¬ 
paper  oftener  than  once  in  a  decade,  and  I  find  it  hard  to 
place  the  next  paper  much  later  than  1812.  In  this,  baskets 
of  flowers,  upon  which  a  dove  and  a  parrot  perch,  alternate 
with  small  rosettes;  the  background  of  the  paper  is  a  soft 
gray,  dotted  with  tiny  pussy-foot  prints,  in  white,  arranged 
in  broad  stripes.  Recent  explorations  underneath  a  mould¬ 
ing  have  just  brought  to  light  a  tulip  border  which  belongs 
to  this  paper,  each  of  them  being  a  five-color  print  in  red, 
white,  black,  and  two  shades  of  green.  (Fig.  6.) 

From  this  paper  outward  the  interest  of  pattern  begins 
rapidly  to  wane. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  are  brocade  designs  almost  identical 
in  chara&er  and  both  printed  in  blue  on  a  lighter  blue 
ground.  (Fig.  9.)  As  this  was  a  north  room  the  effecfl  on 
the  winter  occupant  must  have  been  at  leaff  sobering. 
Interesting  to  observe  is  the  relationship  between  these 
staid  patterns  and  that  which  followed.  It  marks  the 
transition  from  Empire  to  Victorianism. 

Number  seven  from  the  wall  consists  of  a  bold  palm  and 
palmette  design.  Its  coloring  is  something  rare  and  wonder¬ 
ful  to  behold.  The  background  shades  from  a  golden  to  a 
reddish  sand-color,  while  the  bold  palm-like  design  ranges 
from  white  in  the  center  through  yellow  and  green  to  dark 
red;  and  then  all  the  way  back  to  white  again.  As  I  tackle 
the  problem  of  reproducing  these  papers  by  their  original 
processes,  I  wonder  how  in  the  world  they  managed  to 
block-print  this  paper  in  its  rainbow  hues.  (Fig.  7.) 

Number  eight,  though  more  attractive  in  some  respects,  is 
perhaps  less  interesting.  It  offers  a  revived  French  Rococo 
design  and  dates  not  far  from  mid-nineteenth  century. 
(Fig.  10.)  The  type  is  familiar  enough  in  the  papers  of 
today. 

Space  forbids  enumerating  and  discussing  the  remain¬ 
ing  seven  layers,  the  last  and  outermost  of  which  was  an 
oatmeal  paper  which  had  quite  recently  been  subjected  to 
painting. 

Enough  has  been  told  and  enough  pictured  to  throw 
some  light,  at  least,  on  the  progression  of  old-time  papers. 
The  earliest  type,  dating  not  far  from  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century ,  appears  tc  consist  of  severe  geometrical 
forms  stencilled  in  white  upon  a  tinted  ground. 

The  next  type  shows  floral  motives  introduced  as  an 
amelioration  of  the  geometric  pattern.  Later,  we  encounter 
the  early  block  print,  which  is  still  patterned  after  the 
stencilled  type  of  wallpaper;  that  is,  it  consists  of  a  floral 
geometric  design  printed  in  white  on  a  gray  or  colored 
ground.  Indeed,  we  almost  wondep  whether  colored  inks 
were  lacking  in  the  Colonies,  so  closely  do  the  early  papers 
adhere  to  black  and  white. 

Following  the  two-color  papers  we  have  block-printed 
papers  in  several  colors,  whose  design  departs  from  rigid 
geometrical  confines.  The  popularity  of  the  ogee  curve  and 


the  stripe  formation  seems  not  to  wane  until  about  1840, 
when  the  design  begins  to  be  strucffureless,  and  any  motive 
that  prevents  the  appearance  of  a  bare  spot  in  the  back¬ 
ground  seems  to  satisfy  the  maker. 

Any  discussion  of  the  papers  found  in  the  John  Hicks 
house  seems  not  quite  complete  without  the  telling  of  one 
little  incident.  The  Editor  gave  me  a  hint  that,  before  writ¬ 
ing  this  article,  I  should  see  the  wallpaper  lining  of  a  minia¬ 
ture  trunk  which  the  firm  of  W.  W.  Winship  of  Boston 
states  was  made  by  the  founder  of  their  business.  Little  did 
I  dream  that  when  the  cover  of  this  tiny  trunk  was  thrown 
back  the  maker’s  label  should  disclose  the  fa 61  that  it  was 
made  by  John  Hicks’  third  son,  Zechariah,some  time  about 
1770!  The  wallpaper  lining  was  a  stencilled  rosette  in  red 
on  a  buff  ground.* 

In  1789  the  newly  inaugurated  President  Washington 
made  a  tour  of  the  Colonies,  and  everywhere  was  received 
with  a  tremendous  ovation.  In  Boston  a  gigantic  procession 
was  formed  in  which,  apparently,  every  tradesman  took 
part.  Zechariah  Hicks  led  the  Saddlers’  division,  by  which 
fa6t  we  know  that  he  was  the  most  prominent  man  of  his 
trade  in  the  city.  It  is  amusing  to  read  that,  in  this  pro¬ 
cession,  the  Paper  Makers  and  Stainers’  division  carried  a 
banner  with  this  motto,  “May  the  fair  daughters  of  Colum¬ 
bia  deck  themselves  and  their  walls  with  the  products  of 
our  own  manufactures. ”f 

*See  illustration  on  the  cover. 

t Independence  Chronicle ,  Odtober  29,  1789. 


Fig.  10  —  Partially  Revived  Rococo  {Mid-nineteenth  century) 

Red  and  green  flowers  with  an  elaborate  gray  scroll.  The  border  is  a  nonde¬ 
script  pattern  in  red,  green,  and  black;  apparently  as  inappropriate  as  could 
have  been  devised. 
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Iron  in  Early  American  Lighting* 

By  Art  HUR  H.  H  AYWARD  * 


RON  seems  to  have  been  the  first  native  metal  to 
be  used  in  the  American  Colonies  for 
lamps,  candle-holders  and  other  light¬ 
ing  devices. 

About  the  year  1630  there  was  dis¬ 
covered  a  few  miles  north  of  Boston, 
in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Saugus,  a 
deposit  of  iron  ore,  bog  iron  as  it  was 
called,  which  could  be  easily  obtained 
and  smelted.  Accordingly  in  Saugus 
was  set  up  a  crude  smelter  and  foun¬ 
dry  and  the  manufacture  of  simple 
agricultural  and  household  imple¬ 
ments  began. 

That  this  developed  into  quite  an 
industry  is  evidenced  by  the  home  of 
the  owner,  erected  in  1639  an(i  still 
standing.  This  building,  of  late  years 
skillfully  restored  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  its  original  appearance,  is  now 
known  as  the  Iron  Master’s  House, 
and,  filled  with  early  New  England 
furniture  and  utensils,  is  kept  by  its 
present  owner,  Mr.  C.  Lawrence 
Cooney,  to  be  shown  visitors  as  a 
memorial  of  Pilgrim  days. 


Fig.  /  —  Wrought 

Candle  Holder 
Adjustable  to  various 
heights  by  means  of  a 
handsomely  wrought 
perforated  strap.  Prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Worcester  His¬ 
torical  Society. 

That  this  house, 
which  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  commodious 
and  well  built  for 
those  very  early 
days,  is  still  stand¬ 
ing  constitutes 
good  evidence  that 
there  must  have 
been  a  numerous  village  of  workmen  around  it  t<*>  protect  it 
from  such  attacks  and  depredations  of  hostile  Indian  bands 
as  all  too  frequently  occurred  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 

About  a  mile  or  so  away  from  the  Iron  Master’s  House, 


Fig.  2  —  An  I  ron  La m p 

Of  the  open  grease  type.  The  iron  brace  serves 
as  a  handle.  Property  of  Dr.  Robert  E.  Sieoers. 


*The  notes  constituting  this  article  are  based  on  material  which,  in  more 
expanded  form,  will  presently  appear  in  a  book,  Colonial  Lighting,  written  by 
Mr.  Ha  yward,  and  published  by  B.  J.  Brimmer  Company.  Illustrations  are 
taken  from  photographs  from  the  same  source. — Ed. 


near  the  line  between  Saugus  and  Melrose,  stands  an  old 
story  and  a  half  house,  the  upper  story  projecting  a  few 
inches  over  the  lower,  which  is  known  as  the  Scotch- 
Boardman  house  and  in  which,  it  is  claimed,  were  housed 
prisoners  brought  over  from  England  to  work  in  the  early 
Saugus  iron  mine.  This  house  has  lately  been  purchased 
by  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England 
Antiquities.  Thus  there  are  many  indications  pointing  to 
iron  working  as  one  of  the  first  native  industries  in  New 
England  and  one  which  undoubtedly  furnished  the  Colo¬ 
nists  with  iron  for  pots,  kettles,  door  hinges  and  latches, 
farming  tools  and  iron  lamps. 

Illustrative  of  the  earliest  Colonial  days  is  an  old, 
heavy,  clumsy  cast-iron  grease  lamp,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  used  to  light  the  Salem  jail  in  the  times  when  men, 
women  and  even  children  were  confined  there,  accused  of 
witchcraft.  This  lamp  is  currently  believed  to  have  been 
cast  at  the  early  Saugus  foundry.  ( Fig.j .)  Another  interest¬ 
ing  iron  lamp  of  the  open  grease  type,  the  property  of  a 
New  Jersey  collector,  is  shown  in  Figure  2.  The  open 
body,  which  held  the  oil  or  grease,  had  a  lip  on  each  side, 
in  which  lay  the  twisted  rag  used  as  a  wick.  This  body 
is  supported  on  an  iron  standard,  which  rises  from  the 
centre  of  a  saucer-like  base  and  is  extended  from  cup 
bottom  to  saucer  edge  so  as  to  form  a  handle.  Evidently 
it  is  the  crude  design  of  some  local  smith. 

The  earliest  Pilgrim  lamps  were  doubtless  the  iron 
“betty”  lamps,  three  types  of  which  are  shown  in  Figure  4. 
These  three  examples,  while  of  similar  shape  and  design, 
exhibit  marked  differences  of  treatment  which  probably 
indicate  different  dates  of  manufacture,  as  they  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  all  of  American  make. 

The  one  at  the  left  is  almost  identical  in  shape  with  the 
lamp  which  tradition  says  John  Carver,  first  Governor  of 
the  Colony,  brought  over  with  him  in  the  Mayflower 
It  is  in  perfeCl  condition  and  shows  the  iron  spindle  above 
the  handle,  which,  inserted  in  the  woodwork  of  the  walls  of 
the  house  or  between  the  stones  of  the  fireplace,  was  used 
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Fig.  3 — A  Lamp  for  Witches 

Used  during  the  days  of  the  witchcraft  delusion  in  the  Salem  jail.  A  rag  on 
the  lip  of  this  lamp,  filled  with  oil  or  grease,  constituted  a  wick.  Property 
of  W.  L.  Harris. 
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Fig.  4. — “Betty”  Lamps 

Three  types.  The  spindle  above  the  lamp  admits  of  sticking  between  rifts 

in  woodwork,  or  hanging  on  a  chair  back.  Owned  by  the  author. 

to  hang  the  lamp  so  that  its  feeble  ill-smell¬ 
ing  flame  might  be  of  the  most  service.  The 
hook  in  the  spindle  enables  hanging  the 
lamp  on  the  slat  of  a  chair  back.  The  iron 
trough  in  the  nose,  in  which  lay  the  wick, 
may  be  plainly  seen  and  the  body  of  the 
lamp,  which  contained  fish-oil,  is  protected 
by  a  sliding  cover.  The  iron  pick,  which 
had  to  be  constantly  used  to  remove  in¬ 
crustations  of  soot  or  carbon  from  the 
wick-end  is  also  seen  hanging  from  the 
handle.  The  lamp  at  the  extreme  right  has 
the  spindle  for  hanging  but  no  pick,  and 
the  bottom  is  rounding;  the  cover  lifts  up 
instead  of  sliding  sideways.  The  centre 
lamp,  probably  of  later  date,  is  more  neat¬ 
ly  made,  with  a  flat  bottom  and  sides  and 
with  a  cover  hinged  in  the  center  of  the  top. 

A  very  rare  and  curious  double  “betty” 
lamp  is  shown  in  Figure  5.  The  cut  does  not 
give  a  satisfactory  conception  of  its  grace¬ 
ful  proportions.  Here  two  lamps  are  united 
at  the  back  so  that  the  wicks  extend  at 
opposite  sides.  It  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  of  which  I 
have  any  knowledge  and  is  highly  prized  by  its  owner. 

Among  the  very  early  Colonists,  rush  lights  were  in 
common  use.  These  were  usually  copied  from  those  which 
were  in  use  among  the  poorer  people  of  the  mother 
country.  The  pith  of  rushes,  which  grow  so  profusely  in  all 
our  New  England  swamps,  or  similar  reeds,  was  made  into 
small  bundles  and  dipped  in  animal  fats,  so  as  to  form  a 
long  tallow  rope.  The  lighted  end  of  this  was  placed 
between  the  iron  jaws  or  clamps  ol  a  holder  and  the 
balance  of  the  rush  light  was  coiled  around  the  holder 
base,  to  be  uncoiled  and  pulled  up  as  required.  Good 
specimens  of  these  early  rush-light  holders  are  now  rarely 
found.  In  fact  all  early  iron  lighting  devices  are  extremely 
rare.  The  group  of  rush-light  holders  in  Figure  6,  however, 
but  imperfectly  indicates  the  variety  of  forms  which  this 
extremely  simple  device  assumed. 


A  very  interesting  group  is  shown  in  Figure  6a.  The  best  is 
a  rush-light  holder  with  three  well-made  feet  and  the  end  of 
the  jaw  fashioned  to  hold  a  candle.  The  next  is  one  of  the  rare 
double  iron  “betties, ’’consisting  of  two  open  iron  bases  which 
nest  together  and  were  sometimes  called  “Phoebe”  lamps. 

The  last  is  a  rather  clumsy  and  crude  iron 
“betty”  which  was  found  in  the  South  and 
rests  on  its  original  stand  of  turned  wocd. 

As  the  Colonists  prospered  and  their 
worldly  goods  increased  so  that  they  could 
keep  herds  of  cattle,  candles  came  more 
and  more  into  general  use.  Hence  it  grew 
to  be  one  of  the  duties  of  the  house  mother 
in  the  fall,  when  the  crops  were  being  har¬ 
vested  and  the  winter’s  supply  of  meat 
prepared,  to  gather  the  necessary  tallow 
and  other  fats  and  to  prepare  the  winter’s 
supply  of  candles, — an  interesting  process 
requiring  no  little  skill,  particularly  if  the 
early  dipping  method  was  used, — a 
process,  however,  which  in  time  was  sup¬ 
planted  by  the  use  of  candle  moulds,  as 
being  less  arduous  and  much  more  satis¬ 
factory  in  results. 

Various  forms  of  candle  holders  were 
fashioned  by  local  blacksmiths  and  iron 
workers  and  many  of  these  show  much 
skill  coupled  with  a  fine  appreciation  of 
line  and  balance  in  des’gn.  Figures  9  and  10 


Fig.  6a  —  Three  “Bettys”  and  a  Rush  Light 

The  rush-light  consists  of  jaws  for  holding  the  tallow  rope  which 
was  uncoiled  as  consumed.  One  arm  may  be  used  as  a  candle  holder 
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Fig.  3 — Double  Betty  Lamp 

Allows  for  burning  two  wicks  at  once. 
A  rare  and  excellent  example.  Prop¬ 
erty  of  C.  L.  Cooney. 


Fig.  6  —  Rush-Light  Holders 

The  vessel  in  the  foreground  held  the  hot  tallow  through  which  the  wick  was 
drawn.  Above  it  a  hanging  light.  Owned  by  V.  M.  Hillyer. 
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Fig.  8  —  Wrought  Iron  Candle 
Holder 

Property  of  C.  L.  Cooney 


show  early  candle  holders. 

The  iron  hanging  trammel 
for  a  single  candle  (Fig.  /) 
has  an  adjustable  arm  which 
bears  a  crude  but  effective 
attempt  at  ornamentation. 

The  tall  candle  holder  in  Fig¬ 
ure  8  shows  excellent  work 
on  the  part  of  the  smith. 

This  is  a  candlestandfor  two 
candles  and  is  well  propor¬ 
tioned,  and,  while  made  of 
heavy  iron,  it  is  not  clumsy  in 
appearance. The  twisted  stem 
and  the  arms  are  skillfully 
executed.  The  heavy  hang¬ 
ing  chancielier  for  four  can¬ 
dles,  which  was  taken  out  of 
a  famous  old  mansion  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  (Fig.  9),  is  much  more 
crudely  done,  but  still  has  an 
air  of  dignity  about  it.  Ex¬ 
amined  closely  it  shows  con¬ 
siderable  skill  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  candle  sockets. 

The  single  stand  for  two  can¬ 
dles  (Fig.  10)  is  interesting  and  successful.  While  very  simple 
in  its  lines,  its  tall,  slender  central  pole,  from  which  the 
curved  candle  arms  radiate,  and  its  slender  arched  spread¬ 
ing  feet  produce  an  effebf  of  grace  as  well  as  stability. 

The  forerunners  of  the  later  tin  and  brass  hand  candle¬ 
sticks  with  which  we  are  more  or  less  familiar,  were  of 
iron.  Occasionally  one  may  be  encountered  today  in 
country  antique  shops.  Many  of  these  old  candlesticks 
had  a  small  lip  of  iron  at  the  top.  This  was  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  hanging  the  candle  on  the  edge  of  a  barrel  or  the 
slat  of  a  ladder  back  chair.  In  some  country  districts 
these  were  commonly  known  as  “pork-barrel”  candle¬ 
sticks  as  they  were  found  very  convenient  to  hang  upon 
the  edge  of  the  barrel  of  salted  fat  pork  when  the  house¬ 
wife  was  seleding  the  right  piece  to  bake  in  her  Saturday 
night  pot  of  beans.  Occasionally  old  chairs  are  found 
which  show  scorched  spots  on  the  upper  slat  where  the 
flame  from  innumerable  candles  has  gradually  burned 
away  the  hard  wood. 

Long  before  the  invention  of  matches  the  use  of  Hint 
and  steel  was  the  accepted  method  of  getting  fire,  and 
while  most  of  the  tinder  boxes  were  of  tin,  occasionally 
one  would  be  found  made  of  iron.  A  curious  and  interest¬ 
ing  form  is  the  so-called 
“pistol  tinder”  found  in 
Figure  7.  It  works  on  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  principle  as 
the  old  flint-lock  musket, 
and  was  doubtless  sugg^t- 
ed  by  it.  The  hammer, 
which  is  seen  raised,  holds 
in  its  jaw  a  piece  of  flint. 
Hg-7  Pistol  I  inder  When  the  trigger  under- 

A  curious  form  of  tinder  box,  which  „  .  i  •  n  j  1 

was  used  before  the  invention  of  eath  ISpulled,  the  hammer 

matches.  Property  of  C.  L.  Cooney.  falls  against  the  iron  COVer 


in  front, lifting  it  up  to  the  position  shown  in  the 
cut.  At  the  same  instant  the  striking  of  the  hard 
flint  against  the  steel  cover  produces  a  spark 
which  falls  in  the  square,  shallow  receptacle,  in 
which  some  dry  tinder  has  been  placed.  This 
once  ignited  and  gently  blown  into  a  blaze,  the 
needed  light  is  obtained.  The  lighter  shown 
in  this  picture  is  all  of  iron  and  quite  heavy,  but 
I  have  one,  the  handle  of  which  is  of  wood,  the 
rest  being  similar  except  that  it  has  a  socket 
on  the  side  in  which  may  be  placed  a  small 
candle.  These  are  very  rare 
1  and  difficult  to  find  today, 
but  are  odd  and  interest- 
m  M  ing  and  should  be  included 

%  in  colledfions  of  early  iron 

lighting  devices. 

Such  collections,  it  may 
be  noted  in  conclusion,  are 
tending  to  increase  in  num¬ 
ber, —  and,  therewith,  the 
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Fig.  9  —  Iron  Chandelier 
As  its  name  implies  —  for 
candles.  To  be  hung  from  a 
beam.  “The  loving  marks  of 
the  hammer’’  upon  it.  Prop¬ 
erty  of  Clarence  Bruger. 


collecting  of  early  iron  in 
other  forms  of  household 
utility. 

The  versatility  of  de¬ 
sign  which  these  display, 
the  individuality  and, 
withal,  the  sound  artistic 
sense  applied  to  their  shap¬ 
ing,  give  them  an  enduring 
appeal.  Furthermore,  even 
though  we  be  dwelling  in 
an  age  of  gold,  deep  within 
us  abides — and  always  will 
—  a  curious  reverence, — 
sometimes  almost  a  yearn¬ 
ing — for  earlier  and  ruder 
days,  whose  hardy  vigor 
seems  typified  in  wrought 
instruments  of  iron. 
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Fig.  10  —  Candle  Stand 

Wrought  iron.  Brass  knob  on  top; 
brass  candle  holders  and  cups.  Prop¬ 
erty  of  Francis  D  Brinton. 
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Books— Old  and  Rare 


The  Fascinating  literature  of  Buccaneering 


By  George  H.  Sargent 


HE  was  a  man  who  knew  his  own  mind  and  what 
he  wanted.”  Thus,  under  one  of  his  character¬ 
istic  drawings,  does  Howard  Pyle  explain  the 
fascination  of  the  pirate  of  olden  time.  Any  man  of  that 
kind  must  be  interesting  and  worth  writing  and  reading 
about.  And  this  simple  statement  goes  much  farther  than 
any  long  psychological  discussion  to  explain  why  there  is 
such  a  large  bulk  of  pirate  literature  and  why  so  many 
ardent  collectors  have  spent  large  sums  of  money  in 
gathering  books  and  ana  relating  to  pirates,  “pyrates,” 
buccaneers,  “bucaniers,” 
filibusters,  sea-robbers, “zee- 
rovers,”  corsairs  and  others 
of  kindred  calling. 

The  “long,  low,  rakish 
craft,”  tangled  spars  and 
rigging,  dead  men’s  chests, 
pieces-of-eight,  flashing 
steel,  despoiled  humanity 
walking  off  narrow  planks 
into  mid-ocean,  hampers  of 
rum,  chests  of  gold,  all  un¬ 
der  the  domination  of  a 
belted,  sea-tanned,  sun¬ 
burned  and  tattooed  villain, 
with  sullen  eyes  peering 
from  under  beetling  brows, 

—in  his  hand  a  sharp  and 
curving  cutlass, — is  there 
not  enough  even  in  this  sim¬ 
ple  recital  to  stir  the  blood 
of  any  reader  and  explain 
the  glamour  of  pirate  liter¬ 
ature? 

There  is  so  much  piratical 
literature  that  it  is  hopeless 
for  one  to  attempt  to  secure 
it  all,  even  by  the  nefarious 
methods  of  the  “pyrates.”  I  do  not  here  refer  to  that  form 
of  literature  which  is  taken  without  the  consent  of  either 
author  or  legitimate  publisher  and  reprinted,  although  the 
amount  of  that  is  not  at  all  insignificant.  Nor  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  collectors  of  piratical  literature  a  small  one. 

Curiously,  however,  the  gentlemen  who  find  recreation 
in  reading  the  literature  of  piracy  are,  in  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  of  them  goes,  not  in  the  least  bloodthirsty. 
They  live  in  quiet,  peaceful  surroundings,  where  the  fra¬ 
grance  of  honeysuckle  comes  in  at  the  open  library  win¬ 
dows,  and  their  walls  are  not  hung  with  boarding-pikes  or 
cutlasses  but  with  landscapes  by  Metcalf  or  etchings  by 
Whistler.  They  are  men  of  large  affairs — one  a  railroad 
president,  another  one  of  America’s  most  famous  sports¬ 
men,  another  a  noted  illustrator,  another  a  great  editor. 
But  without  exception  they  like  a  man  who  knows  his 


own  mind  and  what  he  wants,  wherein  lies  their  only  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  heroes  of  whom  they  read. 

Lest  some  reader  might  imagine  that  the  literature  of 
piracy  and  buccaneering  is  confined  to  a  five-foot  shelf,  let 
me  state  that  the  collection  of  Don.  C.  Seitz  of  the  New 
York  World  contains  well  over  twelve  hundred  books  and 
manuscripts,  to  say  nothing  of  prints.  Some  years  ago  the 
Grolier  Club  of  New  York  held  an  exhibition  of  works, 
contributed  by  its  members,  dealing  with  the  subjeCt  of 
piracy  and  buccaneering,  adhering  strictly  to  the  classic 

definition,  which  excluded 
political  filibustering,  sub¬ 
marine  raids,  operations  un¬ 
der  letters  of  marque  and  re¬ 
prisals,  or  in  Wall  Street. 
Nothing  even  as  late  as  the 
Barbary  Coast  went  into 
this  exhibition;  yet  the  to¬ 
tal  exhibits  represented  an 
amount  of  money  which 
even  Captain  Kidd  would 
not  have  disdained  to  take 
by  the  most  direCt  means. 

And  pirate  “fans,”  there 
assembled,  discussed  not  the 
methods  of  those  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  freebooters  with  whom 
their  reading  had  made 
them  familiar.  Instead  they 
compared  editions,  title- 
pages,  “states”  of  prints, 
and  various  other  historical 
aspeCls — in  which  they  had 
a  common  interest — of  the 
second  oldest  profession  in 
the  world. 

It  will  surprise  —  and 
doubtless  grieve — some  readers  to  learn  that  Captain 
Kidd,  of  whom  we  have  all  read  since  childhood,  was  really 
only  a  second-rater,  and  far  from  being  the  most  important 
of  pirates.  Still  more  saddening  is  it  to  realize  that  some  of 
the  pirate  expeditions  contributed  valuable  geographical 
and  scientific  knowledge  to  the  world.  It  is  more  comfort¬ 
ing  to  consider  that  some  of  the  literature  of  piracy  occurs 
among  the  great  rarities  of  book  colleCIing,  and  brings 
prices  in  the  auCiion  room  which  place  it  out  of  the  reach 
of  all  except  those  with  piratically  long  purses. 

The  most  famous  of  buccaneering  books  was  in  print, 
and  had  run  through  several  editions,  before  Captain 
Kidd  had  started  on  the  nefarious  career  which  ended  in 
his  timely,  or  untimely,  death  in  1701.  This  outstanding 
item  of  piratical  literature  was  published  in  Dutch  at 
Amsterdam  in  1678,  the  author  being  one  A.  Olivier  Ex- 


The  Stuff  of  Dreams 

According  to  nightmares  and  all  other  inspirations  of  youth  this  pidture  repre¬ 
sents  a  perfedt  pirate — with  perhaps  some  detradling  allowance  for  lack  of  a 
slouch  hat  and  tall  boots.  From  The  Pirate's  Own  Book,  183 7. 
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quemelin,  or  John  Esquemeling,  or  Esquemelin, — a  mys¬ 
terious  personage  ot  whom  little  is  known,  except  that,  as 
a  lad,  he  was  sent,  in  the  year  1666,  to  the  Island  ot  Ior- 
tuga  in  the  employ  of  the  French  West  India  Company. 
After  three  years’  service  under  a  tyrannical  master  he 
was  sold  to  a  surgeon,  who  taught  him  the  principles  of 
“chirurgery.”  This  enabled  him  to  join  the  buccaneers  as 
a  ship’s  surgeon,  and  he  remained  with  his  ill-chosen  com¬ 
panions  until  1674,  when  he  returned  to  Europe  and,  four 
years  later,  wrote  the  book  which  has  made  him  forever 
famous  in  the  annals  of  literature.  It  is  entitled: 

“ Bucaniers  of  America ;  Or ,  a  true  Account  of  the  Most 
remarkable  Assaults  Committed  of  late  years  upon  the  Coasts 
of  The  West-Indies ,  By  the  Bucaniers  of  Jamaica  and  Tor¬ 
tuga ,  Both  English  and  French.  Wherein  are  contained  more 
especially ,  The  unparallel' d  Exploits  of  Sir  Henry  Morgan , 
our  English  Jamaican  Hero  who  sack'd  Puerto  Velo ,  burnt 
Panama ,  idc.” 

Such  is  the  title  as  it  appears  in  the  English  translation. 
The  original  Dutch  edition  is  practically  an  introuvable. 
The  work  was  immensely  popular,  and  the  next  year  a 
German  edition  appeared  at  Nuremberg,  followed  by  later 
German  editions.  In  1681  the  book  was  translated  into 
Spanish  and,  in  the  two  following  years,  two  new  Spanish 
editions  appeared.  The  English  edition,  which  was  based 
upon  the  first  Spanish  one,  did  not  come  out  until  1684. 
This  first  English  edition  consisted  of  three  parts  bound 
together,  with  full-page  portraits  of  such  famous  bucca¬ 
neers  as  Henry  Morgan,  Bartholomew  Portugues  and 
Francis  Lolonois.  Sir  Henry  Morgan,  who  had  been  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  original  as  a  monster  of  cruelty,  brought  suit 
in  the  King’s  Bench  and  recovered  damages  to  a  consider¬ 
able  amount.  The  book  was  so  popular,  however,  that 
a  second  issue  appeared  within  three  months,  having  in 
addition  an  account  of  the  voyage  of  Captain  Cook,  the 
buccaneer,  and  a  short  recital  ot  the  exploits  of  Captain 
Bartholomew  Sharp  in  the  South  Seas.  In  this  second  issue, 
it  may  be  remarked, Sir  Henry  Morgan  appeared  in  a  much 
more  favorable  light.  A  second  edition,  entirely  reset  in 
smaller  type,  came  out  in  the  same  year,  and  by  many 
pirate  “fans”  is  considered  the  best  edition.  All  these  were 
generally  bound  up  in  two  volumes.  They  are  not  com¬ 
mon — I  noticed  the  first  and  second  editions  quoted  in  a 
London  dealer’s  catalogue  recently  at  £60  each. 

I  he  book  was  translated  into  French  in  1684,  based  ap¬ 
parently  upon  the  original  Dutch  edition,  but  with  con¬ 
siderable  new  matter,  and  was  subsequently  reprinted 
several  times.  At  least  six  editions  have  appeared  in  this 
country,  beginning  with  that  of  William  Brasball,  New 
York,  1826,  with  other  editions  in  the  same  city,  in  1836 
and  1840,  and  two,  in  1853  ani-i  1856,  published  in  Boston. 
It  may  thus  be  seen  that  this  classic  of  piracy  is  ot  the 
hardy  perennial  variety. 

Perhaps  next  in  interest  is  Captain  Charles  Johnson’s 
A  general  history  of  the  most  yiotorious  Pvrates,  issued  in 
London  in  1724  in  two  volumes.  Johnson  claimed  to  be  a 
“pyrate”  himself,  but  his  fame  rests  upon  his  literary  pi¬ 
racies,  for  he  was  also  author  of  a  volume  of  lives  of  noto¬ 
rious  landsmen  who  were  malefactors  of  small  wealth.  A 
collector  of  piratical  literature  says  of  Johnson  that  “ap¬ 
parently  the  only  thing  he  ever  stole  was  what  other  peo¬ 


ple  wrote,  and  all  he  ever  murdered  was  the  king’s  Eng¬ 
lish."  But  like  other  pirates,  he,  in  turn,  suffered  from 
piracy.  His  work  was  pirated  in  a  reprint  issued  at  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut,  in  1829. 

W  illiam  Dampier’s  exploits  as  circumnavigator  and 
buccaneer  appear  to  be  classed  as  Americana  rather  than  as 
piracy  in  the  four  volumes  of  Dampier’s  Collection  of  Voy¬ 
ages ,  which  appeared  in  London,  1729.  The  book  contained 
early  and  accurate  information  regarding  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  to  which  Cook  and  other  navigators  are 
indebted.  In  the  four-volume  edition  the  second  is  The 
Voyages  of  Lionel  Wafer ,  the  first  of  several  editions  of 
whose  book  was  published  in  London  in  1699,  entitled  A 
New  V oyage  and  Description  of  the  Isthmus  of  America , 
Giving  an  Account  of  the  Author  s  Abode  there.  W.  Clark 
Russell,  in  his  Life  of  Dampier,  calls  this  “a  tedious  book,” 
an  opinion  shared  by  other  collectors  of  this  class  of 
literature. 

Wafer,  of  whose  early  life  we  know  nothing,  was  with 
that  terror  to  Spaniards,  Dampier,  on  the  Isthmus,  and 
with  the  ship’s  company  which  revolted  against  their 
commander  Sharp  and,  led  by  Dampier,  attempted  to 
cross  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  on  foot.  Failing  to  keep  up 
with  the  party  through  an  accident,  he  became  a  prisoner 
to  the  Indians,  earned  their  friendship  by  showing  them  a 
better  way  of  bleeding  the  sick  than  by  shooting  arrows 
into  a  vein,  and  finally  secured  his  freedom  by  a  promise 
to  come  back  from  England  and  bring  a  pack  of  hounds  to 
the  aboriginal  chief  who  desired  Wafer  to  marry  his 


Articles  of  Agreement, 

Made  the  10th  Day  of  Oftober,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1695. 
Between  the  Right  Honourable  RICHARD  Earl  of 
BELLO  MONT  of  the  one  part,  and  Robert  LevingJIon  Elq; 
and 

Captain  William  J&tj, 

Of  the  other  part. 

WHEREAS  the  fiid  Capt.  WtlUm  KiJ  it  defiront  of  obtaining  a  Commifiion  at 
Captain  of -a  Prime  Man  of  War  in  order  to  Like  Prize)  from  tin.  King’s  Enemies, 
•and  otherway,  to  annoy  them;  and  whereas  certain  Perfons  did  fomc  time  (ince 
depart  from  Mu>- .England,  A#de-/yl4nd,  Xt rv-Tcrky  and  other  parts  in  Antrim  and 
ellewhere,  with  a, i  intention  to  lx  come  Pirates,  and  to  commit  Spoils  and  Deprtr- 
datlons,  agajnll  the  Laws  of  Nations,  in  the  Aed-j'r*  or  elfewhere,  and  to  raturn  with  fuch  Goods  and 
Riches  as  they  fhould*get,  to  certain  places  by  them  agreed  npon  -,  of  which  faid  Perfons  and  Places, 
tbefaid  Capt  Aid  hath  notice,  and  is  ’  i.-ons  to  fight  with  and  fubdue  tbefaid  Pirates,  as  alfo  otheT 
Pirates  with  whom  the  Cud  Capt.  A  u  thail  meet  at  Sea,  in  cafe  he  be  impowered  fo  to  do ,  and  whereas  it 
is  agreed  between  the  faid  Partita,  Tint  for  ill"  purpofe  aforefaid  a  good  and  fiifficient  Ship,  to  the  li¬ 
king  of  the  faid  Capt.  Aid,  Ihall  be  forthwith  bo  glit,  whereof  the  faid  Capt  Aid  is  to  have  the  Corn- 
Bland.  Now  thefc  Prefenis  do  witnefs,  and  ic  is  agreed  between  the  laid  Parties, 

I.  That  the  Earl  of  Btlonom  doth  covenant  and  agree,  at  his  proper  Charge,  to  procure  from  the 
Ring's  Msjellf,  or  from  the  Lords  Coramiflioners  of  the  Admiralty  (as  the  Cafe  Dull  require)  one 
or  more  Commiffions,  impowering  him  the  faid  Cape  Aid  to  aft  aguinfl  the  King’s  Enomics,  and  to 
take  frizes  from  them,  as  a  private  Man  of  War  in  theufual  manner  j  jnd  alfo  to  fight  U'irh,  con 
quer  and  fubdne  Pirates,  and  to  take  them  and  their  Goods  t  with  other  luge  and  beneficial  Power: 
and  Claufes  in  fuch  Coramiflions  as  may  b;  mod  proper  ar.d  cffeftual  in  fuch  Cafes. 

ft.  ThclaiJEirl  of  doth  covenant  and  agree,  That  within  t  Lice  Montis  .ificr  the  (aid  Capt. 

Aid’s  departure  from  for  the  purpofo  in  thefc  Prcfcnts  mentioned,  lit  will  procure,  ar  hi> 

proper  charge,  a  Graot  from  the  King,  to  be  made  to  fome  indifferent  anti  trurty  PeriV  or  *' 
MechamJi’e-  Treafure  and  other' thlngaaa  Ihall  he  taken  fro-u  the  Oi'’ 

Pi-  •  ■'4  or  by  'he  faid  Ship,  or  any 

f 


Where  Kidd  Was  Fleeced 

From  the  articles  of  agreement  between  Captain  Kidd  and  his  noble  financial 
backing.  Now  in  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
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daughter.  He  arrived  at  Philadelphia  in  time  to  secure 
the  general  pardon  given  by  King  James  to  all  buccaneers, 
and,  returning  to  London,  devoted  himself  to  the  writing 
of  a  book  which  is  valuable  for  its  first-hand  accounts  of 
Indian  customs,  botany,  and — with  some  reservations — 
for  its  history  of  piracy. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  literature  relating  to  the  exploits 
of  individual  pirates.  Much  of  it  was  published  in  little 
pamphlets,  frequently  with  crude  woodcuts,  and  is  gener¬ 
ally  found  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  owing  to  the  eager¬ 
ness  with  which  it  was  read.  Many  of  the  collections  are 
of  this  kind.  The  Pirates'  Own  Book,  published  in  Boston 
in  1837,  is  not  excessively  rare,  but  is  highly  prized  by 
collectors.  Then  there  are  the  lives — and  deaths — of  Kidd, 
Captain  Avery,  Thomas  Green,  Major  Stede  Bonnet,  Cap¬ 
tain  Thomas  Hardy  and  Edward  Teach,  commonly  known 
as  Blackbeard. 

Teach  was  not  only  a  thoroughgoing  pirate,  ready  to  cut 
any  man’s  throat  on  the  slightest  provocation,  but  a  leader 
of  fashion,  wearing  his  long  black  beard  in  ringlets.  The 
woodcuts  portray  him  as  a  terrifying  dandy,  but  the  fash¬ 
ion  and  Teach  came  to  an  end  together.  Better  stuff  was 
in  Tom  Pound,  a  Raffles  of  Piracy,  famous  more  for  his 
peaceful  pursuit  of  cartography  than  for  his  part  in  the 
depredations  along  the  Massachusetts  Coast,  whither  he 
had  gone  a-pirating.  In  that  exploit  of  1689,  Thomas 
Pound,  Thomas  Hawkins,  Thomas  Johnston,  and  eleven 
others,  not  Thomases,  were  captured  and,  after  due  trial, 
sentenced  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  dead.  Thomas 
Johnston,  who  was  lame,  physically  as  well  as  morally, 
suffered  the  penalty,  but  the  others  set  powerful  friends 
at  work,  and,  under  a  reprieve,  Pound  got  away  to  Eng¬ 
land.  After  all,  it  appears  that  Pound  was  only  a  second 
rater  who  meant  to  commit  piracy  without  murder,  hav¬ 
ing  the  backing  of  Governor  Andros,  through  whose  in¬ 
fluence  he  subsequently  became  attached  to  the  Dover 
Prize,  which  came  to  the  Virginia  station.  Hence  his  fame 
must  rest  rather  on  the  making  of  the  second  known  en¬ 
graved  map  of  Boston  Harbor,  1691,  of  which  the  only 
known  copy  is  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Piracy  appears  to  have  been  a  good  business  along  the 
Massachusetts  coast  as  well  as  on  the  Spanish  Main  in  the 
early  days,  for  one  class  of  literature,  which  is  much 
sought,  consists  of  royal  proclamations  and  laws  against 
acquisition  of  property  by  this  method.  There  are  numer¬ 
ous  such  broadside  proclamations  of  royal  governors  of 
Massachusetts  in  our  great  libraries;  and  in  the  Charle¬ 
magne  Tower  collection  of  laws,  in  the  Pennsylvania  His¬ 
torical  Society,  is  the  rarest  of  all  laws  against  piracy,  if 
degree  may  be  applied  to  an  item  supposedly  unique.  This 
is  the  only  known  copy  of  the  Laws  of  the  Province  of  New 
Hampshire ,  1699,  the  very  first  act  of  which  is  entitled 
“An  Act  for  Restraining  and  Punishing  Privateers  and 
Pirates.”  The  finder  of  another  copy  of  this  will  be  able  to 
purchase  several  copies  of  Esquemeling’s  classic. 

The  broadside  literature  is  not  all  legal,  however,  for  an 
exceedingly  rare  two-page  issue  is  An  Account  of  the  Be¬ 
havior  and  last  Dying  Speeches  Of  the  Six  Pirates,  that  were 
executed  on  Charles  River,  Boston  side,  on  Fryday,  June 
30th,  1704.  Viz.  Capt.  John  Quelch,  John  Lambert ,  Chris¬ 
topher  Scudamore ,  John  Miller,  Erastus  Peterson,  and  Peter 


Roach,  Boston,  1704.  Other  broadsides  of  this  sort  are  to 
be  found  in  some  of  the  great  libraries  and  are  important 
items  in  a  collection  of  piratical  literature. 

No  one,  more  than  Captain  Kidd,  has  enjoyed  a  post¬ 
humous  fame  by  means  of  literature  of  this  sort.  There  is 
in  the  New  York  Public  Library  a  valuable  printed  docu¬ 
ment,  Articles  of  Agreement  between  Captain  William  Kid 
and  the  Right  Honorable  Richard  the  Earl  of  Bello?nont  and 
Robert  Levingston,  Esq.,  by  which  Captain  Kidd’s  expedi¬ 
tion  was  financed  against  the  pirates  who  infested  the 
coasts  of  New  England  and  New  York.  The  agreement  was 
enough  to  make  Kidd  turn  pirate  instead  of  preying  upon 
them,  and  he  must  be  placed  in  the  class  with  Tom 
Pound,  except  that  Pound’s  rich  friends  saved  his  neck 
while  Kidd’s  friends  apparently  “framed”  him  in  order  to 
keep  their  share  of  the  profits  from  becoming  known. 

It  was  a  hard  bargain.  Kidd  was  to  pay  down  $  1,000  and 
bear  a  tenth  of  the  cost  of  provisioning  the  crew.  His  re¬ 
turn  was  to  be  one-tenth  of  the  proceeds  after  the  crew 
had  received  one-fourth  of  the  total  booty.  The  gentlemen 
pirates  who  financed  the  expedition  were  to  divide  the 
other  nine-tenths.  If  Kidd,  at  the  risk  of  his  life  and  soul, 
were  to  secure  a  million  dollars  by  his  piratical  operations, 
he  stood,  at  the  most,  to  receive  $  125,000,  while  the  honor- 
ables  Bellomont  and  Levingston  were  to  stay  at  home 
and,  for  the  $85,000  they  had  spent  in  outfitting,  were  to 
divide  $375,000. 

Modern  students  of  piratical  lore  disagree  as  to  the 
equity  of  this  transaction,  some  defending  it  on  the  ground 
that  Kidd  was  simply  operating  against  “the  King’s  ene¬ 
mies,”  which  in  William  Ill’s  time  included  Scotchmen, 
Spaniards  and  Frenchmen,  Jacobins,  or  Stuart  supporters, 
and  Catholics,  which  makes  him  simply  a  legitimate  pri¬ 
vateer.  But  the  privateer  turned  against  the  profiteers;  he 
knew  his  own  mind,  what  he  wanted,  went  after  it  and  got 
it,  and  instead  of  bringing  the  loot  to  Boston  to  be  divided, 
buried  it  alongshore,  and  was  hanged  in  England,  ostensi¬ 
bly  on  the  charge  of  killing  a  gunner  on  his  own  ship.  His 
execution  started  the  balladists  and  hawkers  of  broad¬ 
sides  to  printing,  and  an  undated  broadside  in  Harvard 
College  Library  pictures  the  mournful  event,  with  some 
verses  in  a  meter  anything  but  mournful: 

“You  captains  brave  and  bold,  hear  our  cries, 
hear  our  cries, 

You  captains  brave  and  bold,  hear  our  cries!” 

This  appeared  under  the  caption  The  Dying  W ords  of  Capt. 
Robert  Kidd:  A  Noted  Pirate,  who  was  Hanged  at  Execution 
Dock,  in  England.  Through  such  productions  Kidd’s  mem¬ 
ory  was  kept  green,  although  he  suffered  the  common  fate 
of  having  his  name  given  wrong  in  the  obituary. 

The  literature  of  pirates — those  get-rich-quick  unwor¬ 
thies  of  the  past — is  assuredly  a  matter  for  serious  study. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  made  such  by  Professor  C.  H.  Hering, 
who  wrote  a  volume  entitled  The  Buccaneers  in  the  W est 
Indies  in  the  XVII  Century,  published  in  1910  in  London 
by  Methuen  &  Co.  It  was  first  written  as  a  thesis  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  in  Oxford  University.  I  can 
well  imagine  that  it  must  have  given  more  pleasure  to  the 
writer  and  to  the  Board  of  Modern  History  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  than  most  of  the  theses  which  are  submitted  for  a 
degree  in  letters. 
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Antiques  Abroad 


' The  V\ (ew  cl Art  of  Qo  lie  cling  by  \ Burglary 

By  Autolycos 


/LONDON:  The  stately  homes  of  England  are  suffer- 
ing  under  a  new  form  of  exploitation.  A  gang  of  bur- 
glars  has  been  raiding  country  houses.  Evidently 
experts  in  art,  they  have  selected  with  the  nicety  of  con¬ 
noisseurs.  Their  modus  operandi  is,  apparently,  to  scour 
the  countryside  in  a  richly  appointed  motor  car.  A  woman 
travels  with  them,  as  is  indicated  by  high-heeled  shoe  im¬ 
prints  on  lawns  about  the  mansions  where  the  gang  have 
left  their  visiting  cards  in  the  shape  of  jimmy  marks  on 
French  windows,  empty  china  and  silver  cabinets,  and 
vacant  picture  frames.  Two  famous  Gainsborough  paint¬ 
ings,  stated  to  be  worth  £50,000,  have  been  cut  from  their 
frames  at  Newbury  in  Berkshire,  the  home  of  the  Sutton 

family.  The  market  for  such 
old  portraits  is  a  limited  one 
and  all  experts  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe  and  in  Amer¬ 
ica  have  already  been  advised 
of  the  loss. 

One  is  reminded  of  the  theft 
of  the  celebrated  portrait  by 
Gainsborough  of  the  Duchess 


death  the  mutilated  picture  was  sold  at  a  low  price.  The 
man  who  secured  it  had  purchased  the  cut-out  figures  a 
few  years  earlier  and  was  awaiting  his  opportunity  to 
make  the  canvas  complete  again. 

*  *  * 

1  he  present  season  promises  to  see  the  dispersal  of  some 
fine  old  collections  of  silver,  porcelain  and  pictures.  Re¬ 
cently  the  Bowes  family  papers,  the  property  of  the  Earl 
of  Strathmore,  were  sold  in  London.  They  embraced 
documents  of  the  middle  sixteenth  century,  in  the  time 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  extended  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  including  in  their  accounts  the  scandal  concerning 
the  great-grandmother  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Bowes-Lyon, 
the  fiancee  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

Andrew  Robinson  Stoney,  an 
Irish  adventurer,  married  the 
Countess  of  Strathmore  and 
set  about  to  obtain  the  con¬ 
trol  of  her  vast  fortunes.  She 
figures  in  Thackeray’s  Barry 
Lyndon  as  Lady  Lyndon,  and 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that 


Wedgwood  Vase 

A  classic  motive  not  untouched 
with  suggestions  of  Egyptian 
influence  in  the  supports. 

of  Devonshire,  as  well 
known  as  his  “Blue  Boy,” 
which  was  stolen  in  1876. 
This  remained  hidden  for 
twenty-five  years  and  was 
restored  eventually  by  ar¬ 
rangement  to  Messrs.  Ag- 
new  in  Bond  Street,  London, 
from  whom  it  had  been 
taken.  But  a  Franz  Hals 
which  disappeared  from  the 
Antwerp  Museum  in  1905 
has  not  yet  come  to  light 
again.  This  is  valued  at 
£10,000.  Sometimes  expert 
art  thieves  cut  out  the 
heads  of  portraits  and  sell 
them  separately.  Marshal 
Sou  It  had  a  fine  canvas  by 
Murillo  from  which  the 
figures  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  were  cut  out.  He  had 
them  repainted.  At  his 


Chippendale  out  of  the  Usual 

Gothic  elements  with  ribbon  knots  and  with  Chinese  implications  in  the 
cresting. 


French  and  Chinese 

An  elaborate  French  mounting 
of  a  bit  of  Oriental  porcelain. 
Shortly  to  be  disposed  of  at 
Christie,  Manson  and  Wood’s, 
St.  James  Square,  London. 


Thackeraydid  not  have 
access  to  these  papers. 

In  May,  Earl  Brown- 
low’s  decorative  objects  of 
art  come  under  the  hammer 
at  Messrs.  Christie’s  in 
London.  We  illustrate  a 
Louis  XV  Ewer,  formed  of 
an  oviform  Chinese  celadon 
porcelain  vase,  mounted 
with  ormulu  metal  decora¬ 
tions,  and  the  handle  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  dragon  from 
this  collection.  It  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  typical  of  Euro- 
pean,  and  particularly 
French,  craftsmanship,  seiz¬ 
ing  a  simple  and  beautiful 
Chinese  work  of  art  and 
embellishing  it  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  result  entirely  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  first  concep- 


tion  of  the  Chinese  artist.  Simplicity  becomes  flamboyant 
and  almost  aggressive.  Ornamentation  has  nearly  strangled 
the  delicacy  of  the  potter’s  poem.  Louis  jffuinze  art  could 
not  wed  itself  harmoniously  with  Oriental  reticence  and 
beauty.  *  *  * 

As  illustrative  of  the  use  which  Josiah  Wedgwood  made 
of  classic  art  the  basalt  vase  here  shown  indicates  that  he 
not  only  penetrated  into  Roman  and  Greek  art  but  that 
Egyptian  motifs  also  attracted  him.  A  touch  of  incongruity 
is  shown  in  the  lid  in  the  three  seated  figures  such  as  are 
found,  mostly  singly,  on  Wedgwood’s  teapots,  represent¬ 
ing  an  English  Quakeress,  as  some  experts  aver,  the  real 
portrait  of  one  of  Wedgwood’s  kinswomen.* 

The  ribbon  back  designs  of  Chippendale  in  his  ornate 
mahogany  chairs  are  familiar.  More  often  than  not  during 
the  period  when  he  essayed  to  produce  work  in  the  Gothic 
manner  his  results  are  distinctly  unpleasing.  I  illustrate  a 
chair  which  seems  to  indicate  a  transition  between  Chip¬ 
pendale’s  better  known  and  better  liked  style  and  the 
Gothic  deviation.  Though  there  is  a  Chinese  suggestion  on 
the  cresting,  the  ornamentation  is  kept  in  due  subjection 
and  the  result  possesses  a  grace  and  beauty  undeniable. 
We  may  all  love  the  master’s  swirling  curves  and  the  bold 
cabriole  legs  with  the  claw  and  ball  feet.  But  here  is  a 
design  undeniably  enticing. 

*  *  * 

Altogether  search  for  new  fields  of  collecting  is  fascinat¬ 
ing.  It  ought  to  be  profitable  whenacolleCtorgetstherefirst. 
I  was  shown  the  other  day  an  assemblage  of  nutcrackers 
of  various  periods  and  of  many  nations.  The  field  was 
certainly  new.  Has  any  one  among  my  readers  any 
nutcrackers  of  exceptional  originality?  They  are  not 
always  hinged;  some  are  of  wood  with  a  screw  like  that  on 
a  carpenter’s  bench  and  are  surmounted  by  a  grotesque 
figure.  Indeed  it  is  not  always  certain  that  possessors  of 
old  examples  would  even  know  that  they  were  nutcrackers. 

Later  I  may  have  something  to  say  about  carved  wooden 
bobbins  used  by  old  pillow  lace  makers  in  their  cottage 
industry.  In  England  in  Buckinghamshire  and  in  Devon 
there  are  some  fine  examples.  I  saw  some  collected  from 
Malta  and  from  Naples  and  the  south  of  Italy  which  were 
deleCtable. 

*There  seems  ground  for  doubting  this  assumption. — Ed. 

Antiques  in  Led:ure  and  Exhibition 

Antiques  will  gladly  publish  advance  information  of  lectures  and  exhibitions  in 
the  field  of  its  particular  interest.  Notice  of  such  events  should  reach  the  editorial 
office ,  if  possible,  three  weeks  in  advance  of  their  scheduled  occurrence. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design: — 

May  i-pi.  Early  American  furniture  and  portraits,  in¬ 
cluding  examples  of  Hadley  and  Connecticut  chests,  desks, 
highboys,  day  beds,  cradles,  tables,  etc.;  also  paintings  by 
Stuart,  Copley,  Mason,  Blackburn  and  others. 
Waterbury,  Conn. 

The  Mattatuck  Historical  Society: — 

There  will  be  an  exhibition  of  early  American  glass  during 
the  months  of  July,  August  and  September.  Collectors 
who  own  interesting  examples  of  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
century  glass  are  invited  to  co-operate,  in  order  that  this 
may  be  the  outstanding  exhibition  of  American  glass  this 
year.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Mr. 
Rawson  W.  Haddon  at  119  West  Main  Street,  Waterbury. 


When  in  ('on cord,  fffew  Hampshire 

BE  SURE  TO  T^V  17  O  D  X T  ?  C  THIRTY 

CALL  AT  JA  XV  XJ  I  O  MAIN  STREET 

High  Qrade  Antiques 

Old  Furniture  9  China  9  Glass 


a Antique  Tainting- s  Restored  artists  whos<= 

1  o  \j  European  train¬ 

ing  and  American  experience  place  them  among  the  foremost 
workers  in  this  line.  No  painting  too  torn,  marred,  or  flaked  to 
restore.  Estimates  furnished  at  the 

most  moderate  prices  for  the  grade  ’  •  ^  LI.  cl  UU1U 
of  work.  References  furnished.  78  w-  55th  Street  New  York  City 


faces 


Objeis  d'  Wfrt 

Jllme.  €.  tEourisfon 

English,  French  and  American  Antiques 


58  (garden  Street  Hartford,  Conn. 

“TF  a  man  can  write  a  better  book  or  make  a  better 
mouse-trap  than  his  neighbor,  though  he  build 
his  house  in  the  woods,  the  world  will  make  a  beaten 
path  to  his  door.” — Raipn  Waldo  Emerson. 

F.  C.  POOLE,  ^Antiques 

BOND’S  HILL,  GLOUCESTER,  MASS. 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTION 


When  in  T  H  [JfAT>  Ef  f  HIM 

call  at 

OSBORN’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

Old  Q/ass,  ['run a,  Tdelvter,  £tc. 

1026  PINE  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA 


Fancher  s  Qolontal  Shop 

In  the  Historical  Old  Village  of  Goshen,  N.Y. 
Fifty-four  miles  from  New  York  City  on  the  Trunk-line  State  Road 
to  Buffalo  you  will  find  an  excellent  collection  of  Antiques,  possibly 
not  more  than  anywhere  else  but  just  as  many  and  just  as  good. 
Everything  Guaranteed  Been  Selling  Antiques 

Genuinely  Old  99  Since  1901 


ANDERSON  and  RUFLE 

Antique  Period  Furniture 

Restoring  of  Antiques  a  Specialty 
Repairing  iff  Upholstering.  Old  Beds 
fitted  with  box  springs  it  mattresses 

30  Boylston  St.  (unltfl’fftoso)  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Ql ass  ,<Bras  s& Qhina, Qolonial& ^Antique  Furniture 


je  Jttotjatofe  Antique  g>f)op 

P.  J.  DEMPSEY,  Proprietor 


Spring  Street,  W illiam flown,  YMiass. 


Our  HAND  WROUGHT  BRASSES 

For  highboys,  lowboys,  desks,  cheats  of  draw¬ 
ers,  etc.,  are  perfect  copies  of  the  be£t  origi¬ 
nals  in  detail,  design,  workmanship  and  color 
and  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  genuine. 
We  make,  match,  repair  or  copy  anything. 
One  piece  or  a  thousand. 

WM.  BALL  &  SONS,  TMlalvern  (county)  'Penn a. 

Mallory’s  Antique  Shop 

112$  Chapel  Street, Epew  Haven,  Conn. 

Antique  Furniture,  Old  China,  Silver,  Pewter,  Brass  Goods 
All  kinds  Colonial  Relics,  Embroideries,  Laces 
Jewelry,  Gowns,  Bonnets,  etc. 

All  of  Our  Goods  Guaranteed  Genuinely  Old 

PERSONALLY  ACQUIRED  ANTIQUES 

From  the  Early  Settlements  of  New  England 

Furniture,  China,  Glass,  Cup-plates,  Lamps,  Candlesticks 
Flasks,  Pitchers,  Jugs,  Homespun  Coverlets 
Copperplate  Chintzes 

E.  A.  WIGGIN 

350  State  Street  Hot°pRp0°Tngham  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

EJew  England' s  Colonial  and 
Oriental  PgggPgp  airing  Shop 

Hooked  Rugs  Washed,  Repaired 
and  Woven 

STEPHENS,  Specialist 

910  North  Shore  Road,  Revere,  Mass. 
Telephone ,  Revere  1176-R 

MABEL  K.  ROGERS 

An  odd,  interesting  shop  with  a  small  but  choice  collection  of  antiques 

Jewelry ,  Pottery  and  General  Line 

Residence:  127  Waterman  St.  Shop:  109  Waterman  St. 

Phone  Angell  2234  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I , 

On  Route  3  via  Waterman  Street  to  Boston  or  the  Cape. 


SIDNEY  K.  POWELL 


T he  Quaintest  Antique  Shop  in  Efew  Tor/ (  (Ifv 

Hooked  Rugs,  Furniture,  Mirrors,  China 
Early  Glass  and  Silver 


1  7  East  Eighth  Street 


Telephone 
Stuyvesant  4804 


When  in  Jigs  Angeles,  California 

M.  A.  Loose’s  Antique  Shop 

At  2904-06  Los  Feliz  Boulevard 

Mail  address.  Lock  Box  6,  Glendale,  California  Telephone,  Lincoln  2828 


Welcomes  U  is  it  or  s ,  (bile Hors,  Healers 

EXPERT  RE-FINISHING,  REPAIRING  AND  DECORATING 

On  the  Main  Highway  between  Hollywood  and  Pasadena 


WILLIAM  W.  SPRAGUE 

M.  S.  SIMCOE,  Successor 
21  B  ROM  FI  ELD  STREET,  BOSTON 

We  decorate  chairs  and  trays , 
regild  mirrors ,  paint  dials  and 
glass  panels  f or  clocks  and  mirrors 


Current  Books 

Any  book  reviewed  or  mentioned  in  Antiques  may  be  purchased 
through  this  magazine.  Address  Book  Department 

Wallpaper,  Its  History,  Design  and  Use:  By  Phyllis  Ackerman.  New  York: 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company;  263  pages,  30  illus.  Price,  $3.50. 

T  TNT1L  Miss  Ackerman’s  book  on  wallpaper  appeared,  the 
'A  searcher  after  information  on  the  history  of  wallpaper 
development  was  baffled  by  the  virtual  non-existence  of  an  avail¬ 
able  and  comprehensive  treatise.  One  will  find  satisfaction  in 
Miss  Ackerman’s  book,  therefore,  for  it  takes  up  the  whole  story 
of  wallpaper  from  the  very  beginning,  and  tells  in  detail  what  is 
known  of  the  early  manufacturers. 

1  his  is  a  history  which  it  has  been  difficult  to  trace.  It  is  amus¬ 
ing  to  read  such  anecdotes  as  that  of  Washington  and  Lafayette 
hanging  wallpaper  with  their  own  hands,  or  Franklin  writing 
instructions  to  his  wife  as  to  the  latest  styles  in  London. 

But  this  book  is  more  than  a  history;  it  is  a  guide-book  to  the 
artist  designer,  to  the  student  of  interior  decoration,  and  to  the 
homemaker  bent  upon  the  improvement  of  her  surroundings. 
The  technical  limitations  of  wallpaper  designing  are  discussed 
in  detail,  showing  processes  of  manufacture  which  govern  the 
many  elements  of  design.  The  important  efFeCt  which  color,  text¬ 
ure  and  design  of  wallpaper  have  upon  the  appearance  of  a  room 
is  fully  covered  by  Miss  Ackerman.  Wall  hangings  appropriate 
to  different  styles  or  “period  rooms”  are  carefully  described. 
One  who  is  planning  to  build  and  has  a  leaning  toward  one  or 
another  of  the  historical  styles  will,  therefore,  find  many  helpful 
suggestions  as  to  proper  wall  coverings. 

One  finds  satisfaction  in  the  new  idea  of  interior  decoration 
which  Miss  Ackerman  champions.  She  deplores  the  generally 
accepted  theory,  which  has  dominated  the  last  two  or  three  dec¬ 
ades,  that  walls  should  be  neutral,  thus  throwing  undue  re¬ 
sponsibility  tor  decoration  upon  the  furnishings  and  accessories 
of  a  room.  She  would  put  pattern  upon  walls,  making  them  in¬ 
teresting,  buoyant  and  cheering.  Against  such  pattern  she  would 
let  furniture  of  dark  woods  sound  the  dignified  note.  The  design 
may  he  formal  or  informal,  but  it  must  be  artistic  and  well  chosen 
for  each  particular  room.  We  are  stimulated  by  such  an  enlivened 
background,  while  the  neutral  grays  and  dingy  browns  to  which 
we  have  become  accustomed  tend  to  soothe  and  lull  us  into  a 
stupor  of  inaCtion. 

One  regrets  that  the  book  is  not  more  fully  illustrated,  for  a 
history  of  wallpaper  seems  incomplete  without  having  its  mate¬ 
rial  represented  piCtorially.  An  interesting  study  might  be  made 
of  the  difference  between  wallpapers  used  by  the  nobility  and 
those  adopted  by  the  great  middle  class.  Fine  mansions,  public 
buildings  and  palaces  of  the  past  survive  to  tell  one  the  story  of 
ancient  grandeur,  yet  the  homes  of  the  less  well-to-do  hold  the 
greater  interest;  for  in  them  we  find  reflected  the  general  artistic 
taste  of  a  nation  during  its  successive  periods  of  development. 
The  desire  to  see  such  illustrations — particularly  of  sample  Ameri¬ 
can  papers — is  the  keener  because  one  so  heartily  agrees  with 
M  iss  Ackerman  when  she  says: 

“Certainly  no  early  American  house,  especially  in  the  New 
England  style,  whether  it  be  old  or  a  modern  copy,  is  perfeCt 
without  some  of  the  old-fashioned  wallpapers.  They  complete 
the  quaint  and  straightforward  attraction  of  this  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  perfect  the  reproduction  not  only  in  historical  accuracy 
but  in  spirit  and  character.  They  combine  a  naive  interest  with 
a  sophisticated  sense  of  decoration  to  make  a  wall  finish  that  has 
at  once  individuality  and  wistful  charm.” 

W all  Paper:  Its  History  is  sufficiently  indexed  and  is  supplied  with 
a  brief  bibliography,  together  with  a  list  of  early  printers  and  deal¬ 
ers.  As  usual,  footnotes,  giving  direCt  indication  of  the  sources  of 
important  information,  are  lacking.  This  fault  of  omission  is  too 
common  in  books  of  this  kind  to  call  for  specific  criticism.  It  is, 
however,  a  defeCt  that  must  be  overcome  in  cases  where  there  is 
any  seeking  after  reputation  tor  authoritative  scholarship. 
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Authentic  Antiques 

FURNITURE 

Hooked  Rugs,  Glass,  China,  Pewter,  Flasks 

Out-of-town  Orders  promptly  attended  to 

\ The  NyanShop,i3  East  ^  Street,  Qity 

2jtntique  Furniture  and  Furnishings 
for  country  and  shore  homes  including  painted 
and  curly  maple  pieces,  glassware,  lamps, 
pewter  and  andirons. 

A.  E.  CARROLL 

735  MAIN  STREET  :  :  :  EAST  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  LINEN  WHEEL 

Of  Special  Interest 

Sheraton  bureaus,  swell  and  straight  front;  beautiful  curly 
maple,  carved  four-poft:  beds;  Dutch  table,  tavern  table; 
Windsor  chairs,  secretaries, &  many  other  interesting  things. 

C.  A.  MACALISTER,  Hillsboro ,  N.  H. 

William  B.  McCarthy 

30  Hollis  Street,  Boston 
Telephone,  Beach  4517 

J2eUit  l&prague  Hocktooob 

-MNJIQ  UeS 

Will  Kinds  Hought  and  Sold 

9  Westport  Avenue  "p'S  R'al) ,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Telephone,  Norwalk  845 

COLONIAL  HOUSE  open  all  the  year  round 

Yhip  Q^Todels  //istorical  Qintz 

EARLY  AMERICAN 

*5  Faintings ,  Frints  and  Fottery  §*> 

RENWICK  C.  HURRY 

6  West  28th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Telephone:  Madison  Square  3236 

ANTIQUE  ORIENTAL 

RUG  CERTAINTY 

Because  Persia  is  exhausted  and  other  sources  nearly  so,  resulting  in  importers  not 
receiving  1%  of  former  supply  of  antiques,  and  BECAUSE:  through  foresight  bas'd 
upon  consular  reports ,  I  own  a  large  stock  of  thick  antiques,  including  Persians, 
you  are  invited  to  know  these  glories  by  writing  for  new  descriptive  list,  prices 
at  the  low.  Read  the  list,  note  the  credentials,  indicate  your  preferences.  1  adhere 
to  your  requirements  and  pay  express  on  approval,  thus  making  your  final  selec¬ 
tions  free  of  hypnotic  salesmanship.  My  books  show  that  my  customers  invariably 
buy  more  than  they  anticipated. 

L.  B.  LAWTON  :  :  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

E.  M.  HOWE  CO. 

62  NORTH  MAIN  STREET  ::  IPSWICH,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Early  wlmerican  Furniture 

Serpentine  and  Swell-Front  Bureaus  ::  Curly  Maple 
Chest  on  Frame  ::  Hepplf.white  Card  Tables,  mahog¬ 
any, with  inlay  ::  Satinwood  Sewing  Table  ::  Early 
Windsor  and  Banister- back.  Chairs,  Etc. 

ANTIQUES 

We  buy  antiques  of  all  kinds — OLD  GOLD,  SILVER,  BROKEN 
JEWELRY  and  DIAMONDS 

Parcel  post  packages  paid  for  on  same  day  received. 

PHILA.  ANTIQUE  COMPANY 

633  CHESTNUT  ST.  Established  1866  PHILA.,  PA. 

General  Line  of  Antiques  Residence,  170  King  Street 

Appraiser  Bact  “/  Theatre 

The  EVERETT  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

Open  all  Year  Round 

W.  C.  EVERETT,  Proprietor 

161  South  Winooski  Avenue  Burlington,  Vermont 

Phone,  1746-J 

TeOlde  Quriostty  Shop 

(Occupies  an  entire  building) 

Genuine  Antiques,  Old  Glass,  China,  Shawls 
and  Rugs,  Pottery,  Furniture 

Special  attention  given  to  Mail  Orders.  Drawings  submitted.  Open  year  round 

John  C.  Graham,  17 Lynde Street, Salem,  Mass. 

Telephone  Connection 

JOS.  E.  DORAN,  wlntiques 

SMITH’S  FERRY,  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 

Main  Highway  between  Holyoke  and  Northampton  Phone,  Holyoke  824 

Specials  —  Pair  Hepplewhite  shield  back  chairs.  Small  block  front 
bureau  and  butterfly-table  in  original  condition.  Highboys,  desks,  tables 
and  chairs  in  great  variety,  and  many  choice  pieces  to  select  from. 

Fine  line  of  bottles,  lamps,  glassware,  etc.  Photos  sent  on  request. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  ANTIQUES 

\  i AHOGANY  sewing  table  with  leaves,  and  mahogany  chest  of  drawers  (both  in  perfect 
J.VJ.  condition'';  set  of  six  curly  maple  carved  splat  rush  bottom  chairs;  child’s  Empire  rocker; 
farm-house  cupboard;  set  of  stencil  chairs;  pair  of  foot  stools;  Lowestoft  tea  pot,  bowl,  mug, 
and  unusual  fruit  dish;  pink  lustre  plates;  rare  gold  lustre  pitcher;  set  of  eight  cup  plates  (p.  46  H 

1 5 ct Sandwich  Glass”  by  Lenore  Wheeler  Williams);  also  other  fine  pieces  of  furniture,  Sand¬ 
wich  and  New  England  pressed  glass,  pewter,  Sheffield  plate,  Tole  ware,  and  china. 

JANE  WHITE  LONSDALE 

256  Lexington  Avenue  NEW  YORK  CITY  Murray  Hill  2991 

NEAR  35TH  STREET  Spring  73 1  5 

IF  YOU  WANT 

Early  American  Glass,  Old  Pewter,  Old  Lamps  and  Candlesticks,  Mirrors, 
Chelsea  Dishes,  Staffordshire,  Early  Glazed  Pottery,  Salt  Glazed  Pottery,  Old 
Time  Furniture,  Bottles,  Flasks,  Brass  and  Copper  Kettles, Old  Cooking  Utensils, 
Currier  and  Ives  Prints,  Miniatures,  Jewelry,  Old  Bowls,  Ivories,  Silver, 
Sheffield  Plate,  Candelabra.  Call  or  Write 

S.  ELIZABETH  YORK — The  Francis  Nye  House 

MARION  ROAD,  MATTAPOISETT,  MASS. 

On  Main  Road  to  Cape  Cod. 

FRANK  GARDNER  HALE 

JEWELRY  ENAMELS 

ihe  Studio  Shop 

Fine  Old  Furniture,  China,  Pewter,  Glass, Silver,  and  Many  Other  Things 
Designs  and  Estimates  given  for  the  resetting  of  old  jewelry 

2  PARK  SQUARE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone ,  dewey  1522M 

A.  WILLIAMS 

62  Ossining  Road,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y.  Telephone  21 1  Pleasantville ,  N.  Y. 

Reproductions  and  Special  Detail  W ork 

Antique  Furniture  Bought,  Sold,  and  Restored 

NOTHING  RESTORED  UNTIL  SOLD 

...«(  n  i  T  J»... 


igJj^  Blue  Hen  Antique  Shop 

flpr  MRS.  PERRY  D.  THOMPSON 

1  Harrison  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Open  afternoons  from  1  until  4.  Other  hours  by  appointment 
Telephone,  Lowell  2y8o 

■fim 
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Send  referenc 
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es  for  good 

\ The  Handicraft  Shop  of  Olivia 

Olivia  Linens;  Old  Sampler  Designs;  Cross-Stitch 
Patterns;  Footstool  Tops;  Applique  Patchwork,  cut 
and  baited,  or  finished;  Old  and  new  Hooked  and 
Braided  Rugs;  Tufted  and  knotted  Bedspreads;  Hand 
woven  Rugs,  Scarfs,  Bags,  Pillows,  Etc. 

Antique  Furniture  and  Glass 

on,  / 2  W est  Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
s  on  approval.  (Boston  Post  Road) 

ThfCarblehead,  TMl assachusetts 
ANTIQUES®/ AMERICA 

at  our  home  on  '■Training  Field  Hill 
and  the  Workshop  of  Little  Harbor 

H.  M.  SPRIGINGS  ROY  WILLIAMS 

Of  Interest  to  Qo Hectors  and  'Dealers: 

^l^HOSE  in  search  of  antiques  who  are  planning  to  visit  New  England  this 
A  spring  and  summer  will  do  well  to  get  in  touch  with  me.  I  know  of  more 
than  200  antique  shops  and  places  of  antique  interest  within  a  radius  of  150 
miles  of  Boiton.  This  knowledge  and  my  car  are  at  your  service  at  very 
reasonable  rates.  Write  for  rates  and  dates  open. 

John  E.  Sullivan,  qiSudan  St., Dorchester, Mass. 

TELEPHONE  COLUMBIA  9OO3-R 

ODD  OLD  BIDS  at  the  SHOP  of 

WILLET  SEAMAN 

Glass  Chickens  ::  Curious  planter  animals  and  birds  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  ::  Clay  pots  and  mugs  of  rural  origin  ::  Unusual  bottles  and 
flasks  ::  Unexpected  furniture  and  ornaments  ::  Sandwich  Glass. 

574  Lexington  Avenue  New  York.  City 

T  WANT  TO  BUY  <APpTl®JJ£S 

Before  selling  yours  see  me.  First  or  last  is  immaterial; 
but  see  me  without  fail. 

DANIEL  F .  M  A  G  N  E  R 

Fountain  Square  ( Telephone )  Hingham ,  Mass. 

H.  SACKS  &  SONS 

62-64  Harvard  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

TELEPHONE,  BROOKLINE  865 

<2 Antique  Furniture  9  Brass 
c. Antiques  ‘Restored 

Helen  xAnnette  and  Katherine  Skinner 

McKEARIN 

A  very  nice  assortment  of  Early  xAmerican  Glass  —  Historical 
Flasks  —  Sandwich  Glass,  Colored  Lamps  and  Candle¬ 
sticks —  Early  American  Furniture 

Everything  we  sell  guaranteed  to  be  as  represented. 

yjc;  madison  avenue  ::  ::  new  york  city 

Summer  Shop,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

CLARENCE  H.  ALLEN 

Selected  Antiques 

338  Qumberland zAve.,  Portland,  Maine 

CREAMER’S  SHOPS 

Antiques 

In  historic  old  Waldoboro,  Maine 

On  the  xYtlantic  Highway,  between  Bath  and  Rockland 

Telephone,  Haymarket  1751  M.  Webber,  Manager 

(ew  England  Antique  S hop 

(Under  new  management) 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

HOOKED  RUGS  A  SPECIALTY 

32  CHARLES  STREET  ::  BOSTON,  MASS. 

HOW  TO  DOUBLE  the 

VALUE  /  ANTIQUES 

Have  them  Repaired  by  F.  NOBLE  CO.,  Repairers  of  China,  Glass,  Ivory,  Etc. 
Lost  Parts  Replaced.  Vases  Mounted  into  Lamps. 

Antiques  Sold  at  Low  Prices:  Lowestoft,  Silver  £s?  Copper  Luitre, 

F.  NOBLE  CO.  Historical  Blue  1 26  LEXINGTON  Ave. 

est.  30  years  Telephone  Madison  Sq.  2304  NEW  YORK 

We  invite  collectors  and  those  interested  in  antiques 
with  a  view  to  furnishing  the  home  to  visit  our  Charles 
Street  Store.  They  will  find  an  especially  large 
assortment  of  glass, besides  furniture, shi p  models, prints, 
and  paintings. 

THE  MAINE  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

42  CHARLES  STREET,  BOSTON 

Goulding’s  Antique  Shop 

SOUTH  SUDBURY,  MASS. 

Pare  IA (ew  England  Antiques 

Concord  Road  —  One-half  Mile  off  State  Road 

The  Witch  House 

zAt  Salem ,  ThTass. 

A  shabby  shop  filled  with  treasures  for 
the  collector  in  search  of  anything  old. 

j  Grace  Atkinson,  Frop. 

ATWATER  ROYCE 

33  LEWIS  STREET,  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 
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The  COLONIAL  SHOP 

22-24  North  Water  St.,  'ew  Bedford,  TMass. 

Located  diagonally  across  from  the  Whaling  Museum 
ANTIQUES — In  large  variety 
Windsor,  Slat  Back  and  Bannister  Back  Chairs;  Tavern  Tables;  High  and  Low 
Post  Beds;  China  Tea  Sets  and  Partial  Sets;  China  Plates  Insets,  Also  odd  pieces; 
Copper  Lustre  Pitchers;  Sandwich  Glass;  Three  mold  and  Stiegel  Glass;  Pewter, 
etc. 

Items  of  Special  Interest 

American  Bannister  Back  Arm  Chair,  4  Strip,  All  Turned  Stretchers,  3  Plume 
Carving  at  Back,  Arms  Terminate  in  Bird’s  Head  and  Beak  —  Two  Small  Tavern 
Tables — Pair  [Windsor  Side  Chairs,  Extra  High  Six  Spindle  Backs,  Excellent 
Turnings — Child’s  Bannister  Back  Rocker — Set  Chelsea  Dishes  quite  complete. 
Plates,  1  Sizes,  Cups  and  Saucers,  Cup  Plates,  Tea,  Sugar,  Creamer,  Bowl,  Grape 
Design,  Unusual  Blue  Color — Gold  Band  Tea  Set. 

W.  W.  BENNETT,  Proprietor 


Paintings 
of  Air  ms 
in  Antique 
Tudor  or 
Modern 
Styles 


Armorial 
Decorations 
Refined 
and  Rich 
in 

Colors 


THE  Armorial  Insignias  of  your  ancestors  can  become  patrician 
decorations  in  your  home.  We  can  depift  and  paint  correct  copies 
of  all  Coats  of  Arms  —  Colonial  American,  British  and  European. 
Authenticity  guaranteed  Write  for  details. 


^avenue  John  William  Jameson 


WHEATON 

ILLINOIS 


BRASSES 

for 

Old  Furniture 

Our  reproductions  are  mod  carefully  made. 
We  specialize  in  matching  and  repairing 
old  brasses  under  old  time  processes. 
Samples  sent.  Prices  moderate. 

Correspondence  incited 

A.  H.  EATON,  Qollinsville ,  Qonn. 


Queen  Anne  Cottage 

HAS  OPENED  A  LARGE  ROOM  DEVOTED  TO 

Early  American  Furniture 

Corner  Cupboards,  large  and  small;  Tavern 
Tables;  Ship  Pictures  and  Ship  Models;  Hooked 
Rugs.  A  rare  early  17th  century  Day  Bed  is 
also  now  on  display. 

Q^U  EEN  ANNE  CORNERS 

e Accord ,  ^Massachusetts 

Inland  State  Road  —  half  way  between  Plymouth  and  Boston 


C.  F.  L  IBB  IE  &  CO. 


Booksellers  and  ^Appraisers 

( Book  Auctioneers  for  Over  Forty  Years') 

3  HAMILTON  PLACE,  ROOMS  2I4-216 

BOSTON 

Specialists  in  Early  Western  Travels  and  Voyages,  Indian 
History,  American  Revolution,  Naval  History  and 
Biography,  South  Sea  Voyages,  Whaling, 

Early  New  England  Town  Histories 
and  Genealogies,  etc. 

Large  or  small  lots  of  books  purchased for  cash. 
Appraisals  made  jor  probate,  income  tax  or  insurance. 


Odd  and  Unusual  Things 

THINGS  THAT  CAN’T  BE  FOUND  EVERYWHERE 

Maybe  the  very  Chair,  Piece  of  Pewter,  China, 
Glass,  Iron  or  Tin  you  want 

Follow  the  Treasure  Chart 

TO  A  WONDERFUL  OLD  PANELLED  HOUSE 
AN  HISTORICAL  GEM 

THE  TOWNSEND-SWEETSER  PLACE 

LYNNFIELD  centre,  mass. 

WHETHER  YOU  BUY  OR  NOT  YOU’RE  WELCOME— AND  I 
KNOW  YOU’LL  BE  GLAD  YOU  CAME 

Open  CMay  6th  samuel  temple 


On  view  at  all  times ,  a  large 
collection  of  fine 

HOOKED  RUGS 

in  a  great  variety  of  colors 
and  designs. 

Dealers  alive  to  the  increased 
interest  in  hooked  rugs  and  the 
expanding  market  will  write  for 
my  list  at  once  or  ask  me  to  ship 
on  approval. 

A  few  very  choice  rugs  for  collectors' 
trade  only. 

L.  DAVID 

147  Charles  Street,  Boston 


ANTIQUES 

Historical  and  Old  Blue  Qiina , 
QlasSj  (up  Plates y 
Ornaments ,  £tc. 

MRS.  CLARENCE  A.  BROUWER 
260  Brow  Street,  East  Providence,  R.  I. 

Telephone ,  East  Providence  130-R 
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jRarton  &.  #reene 


LAWRENCE  HYAMS  &  CO. 

( Formerly  with  M.  Stack  &  Co.) 


AfCaster  Qraftsman 


Old fashioned 
\ Trays 
Restored 


Old 

Designs 

Reproduced 


Studio  at  Cl  merest 


30  Elm  Street  Worcester,  Mass. 


IV e  have  the  Jfargest  and  CMost  (fomplete  Stock  of 

z Antiques  in  Qhicago 

AND  THE  MIDDLE  WEST 

(fonsisting  of  Early  American,  English,  Italian  and 
French  periods  of  Dining,  Bedroom,  and  Living  Room 
Furniture  Pewter,  Glass,  Bric-a-brac,  Andirons, 
Staffordshire,  Clocks,  Flooked  Rugs,  Lamps,  Etc. 

Expert  Refinishing  and  Restoring.  Inspection  cordially  invited. 

643-645  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

TELEPHONE, WABASH  1722 


William  K.  Mackay  Company 

" .Auctioneers  &  z Appraisers 

NOW  PERMANENTLY  LOCATED  AT 

7  BOS  WORTH  STREET,  BOSTON 

(1 One  minute  from  Park  St.)  Telephone,  Congress  1 J93 

Qolle  Dions  of  Antiques  and  all  kinds  of  household 
furnishings  solicited  for  sale  at  auction  or  bought 
outright  for  cash.  Catalogue  sales  a  special¬ 
ty.  Appraisals  for  inheritance  tax, 
insurance,  and  other  purposes. 

Some  choice  antiques  always  on  exhibition  and  for  sale 


J.  S.  METCALFE 

^Antiques,  Furniture 
IVorks  of  vArt,  Etc. 

COR.  FEDERAL  AND  NORTH 
STREETS 

SALEM,  M  ASS. 


YE  BRADFORD  ARMS 


H  arrington ,  England 


I9  MINUTES  FROM 
MANCHESTER 


23  MINUTES  FROM 
LIVERPOOL 


25  MINUTES  FROM 
CHESTER 


Antique  Shop 

59  Court  Street  Plymouth,  Mass. 

TELEPHONE  446 

Opens  t'AYCay  1st ,  Kj2j 


There:  is  a  good  antique  s^ore  in  the  above  town. 

The  proprietor  will  welcome  any  American  callers. 
He  has  no  reproductions,  no  fakes,  no  rubbish.  Genuine 
goods  only ,  at  reasonable  prices. 

MAKE  A  NOTE  OF  IT  AND  CALL 

H.  STUART  PAGE 

(M ember  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

129  Bridge  Street  .'.  Warrington 


Pinkhamfel[u^ 


‘  The  kind  our  great-grandmothers 
used  to  make” 


#2  4 .  , 
AcVf-'l  Our  service  offers  exact  reproductions  of 

t|ie  quaint  Colonial  Rugs  in  rounds  and 
ovals  in  any  design  and  colorings  you  require.  Adapt¬ 
able  to  any  environment;  durable  for  strenuous  wear; 
artistic  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  discriminating.  New 
woolen  materials;  fast  dyed;  hand  braided  and  sewed. 
Ask  your  dealers  or  write  direct  for  color  sketches.  We 
enjoy  telling  the  story  of  our  business,  may  we  tell  you? 

PINKHAM  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

27  Marginal  Road,  Portland,  Maine,  U.  S.  A. 


ALSOPand  BISSELL 


Antique  Furniture ,  FMfirrors 
Qhina  and  Cjlass 


MAIN  STREET 

FARMINGTON,  CONN. 
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?yi  number  of  fine 
old  gilt  Window 
Cornices  to  be  sold 
at  most  reasonable 
prices 

Further  in  formation 
upon  request 

r 

Cj£o\gc  fV.  cRerdgojyps 

1742  M  Street,  N.W. 

IV ashington ,  V.  Q. 

<l Antiques  ^Art  Treasures 


1822 


SIOWELLS 


1923 


Clock  Department 
on  Second 
Floor 


Other  Imported 
Clocks  y  Clock  Sets 
$40  to  $200 


Clock  case  is  of  white  marble  artistically  mounted  with  gilt  bronze 
and  stands  18 yi  in.  high.  Fitted  with  8-day,  hour  and  half  hour  striking, 
French  pendulum  movement,  rose  garland  porcelain  dial  with  gold 
serpentine  hands.  Urn  shaped  side  ornaments  are  of  white  &■  ^ 

marble  to  match  clock,  12  in.  high.  Price,  complete  set,  Jp  l  e. y  'DO 


Jewelers  for  over  100  years 
24  Winter  St.,  Boston 


H.  M.  Reid 

Antiques 


TRENTON 

Sfew  Jersey 
? 


WE  have  on  display  in  our  Show 
Rooms  and  Art  Galleries  the  moCt 
comprehensive  collection  ofAntiques 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersev — which  can  be 
inspected  or  purchased  at 

Trivate  Sale 


RARE  judgment  backed  by  35  years  of 
experience  in  this  business  assures 
-  connoisseurs  and  collectors  on  tour 
thru  this  historical  city  of  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  viewing  some  worthy  specimens  in 
furniture,  bric-a-brac,  engravings,  etc.  There 
are  Mahogany  and  Walnut  Elighboys,  Empire 
and  Colonial  CheSts  of  drawers,  Bookcase- 
Secretaries,  Martha  Washington  Sewing 
Tables,  Windsor  Chairs,  old  Gateleg  Table 
( 18th  century ),  Colonial  Mirrors,  Ladder-back 
Rockers,  Candelabras,  Sandwich  glass,  LuStre 
pieces  in  Pitchers,  Cups  and  Saucers,  Sheraton 
Sideboard,  etc. 

IMPORTANT 

We  are  specializing  in  Oriental  Rugs 
and  have  on  hand  a  wonderful  variety  of 
the  best  weaves  in  sizes  ranging  from  the 
smallest  to  the  largest. 

r 

REID’S 

t Antique  Sf  cArt  (galleries 

27-29  tNp;  Warren  Street 
32-34  (fhancery  Jfane 

TRENTON  *  NEW  JERSEY 

H.  M.  RF.ID,  Auctioneer 
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fjjSfe  At rt  brass  \ Door  Kyriockcrs 

ARE  ma^e  °f  s°l'd  brass,  finely  modeled  and 
U.wHtayfte'  fix  faithfully  reproduced  from  the  famous  origi- 

A  1\MB  nal  historic  designs  inspired  by  the  genius  of 

SsM  ancient  craftsmanship. 

Artbkass  Knockers  include  so  large  a  variety 
mcif  #,  /§  of  designs  of  the  various  periods  that  selections 

can  be  made  to  harmonize  with  any  type  of  archi- 

Interesting  Door  Knocker  Catalog  illustrating 
jjgpsf  fifty-four  famous  designs  upon  requeSt. 

CONCORD  * 

4045......  ?7-oo  Art  Brass  Company,  Inc. 

7x4 V2  inches  7 

Sent  prepaid  to  any  ad-  “2QC}  EtlJst  I  StTCCt  {Dept.  Af)  N”  E  W ORK 

dress  upon  receipt  ^  makt,rs  ofthg  Famous  SAN-O-LA  Bath  Room  Accessories 

oj  price. 

Harlow  &  Howland 

282  DARTMOUTH  STREET,  BOSTON 

Tfrre  examples  of  English,  Irish  and 
American  Glass 

Maple  Furniture  Sheffield  Plate  China 

WE  SHALL  OPEN 

The  Duxbury  Shop  about  fune  1st 

The  FIRST  AUTHORITATIVE  BOOK  ON  THE  SUBJECT 

COLONIAL  LIGHTING 

By  Arthur  H.  Hayward 

A  History  of  the  Development  of  Lighting  Devices  in  America 
Illustrated  with  1 14  half-tone  plates  showing  over  400  specimens. 

Ready  early  in  June.  Price ,  $5.00 

A  Special  Edition  of  110  copies  printed  on  Arches  handmade 
paper,  bound  in  Japanese  vellum,  $25.00  per  copy. 
Advance  subscriptions  solicited. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

B.  J.  BRIMMER  COMPANY 

79  MYRTLE  STREET  :  :  BOSTON,  MASS. 

ANTIQUE  POST  BEDS 

CORRECTLY  FITTED  WITH 

Box  Springs  LMattresses 

UR  special  box  spring  comes  to  outer  edge  of  side  rail  and 
only  two  inches  above  the  rail,  cut  out  corner  for  foot  poft. 

No  support  irons  required.  We  have  fitted  hundreds  of  beds 
with  springs  and  mattresses  —  we  know  how  to  fit  yours. 

Measure  the  length  of  side  rail,  the  length  of  end  rail  and  give 
square  of  foot  poSt.  Enclose  check  with  order  and  we  ship 
within  six  days. 

Special  Box  Spring ,  $30.  Silk  Floss  Mattress,  $27 

Davis  Antique  Shop,  Lyme ,  Qonn. 

zA  Shop 

with  thousands  of Things 

Rare  Specimens  for  Collectors 
Useful  Articles  for  the  Home 

It  would  please  us  greatly  to  have  you  visit  our  shop 

ARTHUR  J.  SUSSEL 

1724  Chestnut  Street  .  Philadelphia 

Locust  jg8i 

Katherine  N.  Loring 

a?mou?ices  the  opening  oj 

“The  Tinie&t  Gallery” 

where  she  will  exhibit 
selected  small  groups  of 

PAINTINGS  ::  MINOR  SCULP¬ 
TURE  ::  PRINTS  ::  ETCHINGS 

The  Old  Hall,  IL ay  land,  Lhfass. 

Inquire  of 

Miss  Stetson, Antiqvity Shop 

BRUNSWICK,  MAINE 

Concerning  a  Colonial  House,  suit¬ 
able  for  summer  or  permanent 
home.  Fine  carved  mantels,  doors, 
and  other  interior  finish.  Beautiful 
location. 

IVIATTAPOISETT 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MAIN  STREET  t  TEL.  CONN. 

T ea — 'Antiques — Handier  a  fts 

MRS.  HINDLE’S  SHOP 
BITTER-SWEET  SHOP 

ALLANTUS  TEA  ROOM 
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EDITH  RAND  +  ANTIQUES 

EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE 

JLxJU  I  i6I  West  72ND  Street,  New  York  City  Telephone ,  Columbus  8585 

's  veiT  attractive  both  for  use  and 
A.  CUUlCI  decoration  in  the  summer  home. 

We  have  Chargers,  Plates,  Bowls,  Porringers,  Lamps,  Food  Cans,  Hot  Dishes  and  many 

SPECIAL  PIECES - SOME  OF  THEM  OF  NOTABLE  RARITY - IN 

American,  English  and  Continental  Lewter 


For  LXCany  (generations 

the  group  of  furniture  here  pictured  has  been  a  carefully  cherished  family 
possession.  Special  circumstances  now  justify  its  sale. 

In  addition  to  the  items  shown  are  two  Phyfe  type  Hall  Fables;  a  claw  and 
ball  foot  mahogany  Desk;  a  Virginia  red  walnut  Low  Boy,  of  unusually 
graceful  design;  some  Mirrors — one  of  large  size  for  a  public  room;  two 
Crystal  Chandeliers ,  and  an  imported  Louis  XVI  Drawing  Room  Set,  uphol¬ 
stered  in  satin  brocade. 


Inspection, 
between 
the  hours  of 
so  and  4, 
daily, 
is  invited 


For  Sale  by  JAMES  E.  STUART,  3  1  Howard  St.,  Boston 


WALLACE  NUTTING 

Framingham  Centre,  Massachusetts 


MR.  NUTTING  will  buy  the following  articles: 

A  very  heavy  Brew^pr  Chair  (a  light  one 
would  not  be  considered) ;  very  unusual  American 
iron  hinges  or  latches;  a  little  che^t-on-frame;  a 


court  cupboard  with  the  upper  portion  splayed; 
a  six  back  chair;  a  carved  spoon  rack;  a  cabinet 
of  oak  with  drawers  inside  the  doors;  a  gate-leg 
table  containing  balls  on  the  feet. 


.JILL  THE  .JIBOVE  AMUST  BE  ^AMERICAN 
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ON  CHARLES  STREET 

AUCTION  SALE 

FMay  Jth  Following  \ Days 


The  b  uilding  where  I  have  stored  my 
antiques  —  the  accumulation  of  years  - 
has  been  sold.  I  am  obliged  to  vacate  the 
premises  by  May  15. 

For  that  reason  I  am  offering  for  sale  at 
auction  my  complete  stock  of  antiques  in  the 
rough. 

It  contains  a  great  number  and  variety  of 
high  boys,  low  boys,  side  boards,  bureaus,  chairs, 
sofas,  secretaries,  cupboards,  and  other  early 
American  furniture. 

An  excellent  opportunity  for  choice  pur¬ 
chases. 

May  7,  8  &  9  The  Hour,  10.30  a.m. 
The  HI  ace 

A.  RUBIN,  i  27  Charles  Street 
'Boston,  ^Massachusetts 


BOX  TOILET  MIRROR 


18th  Century 


(9JTN  outstanding  feature  of  my 
collection  is  the  well  main¬ 
tained  balance  between  large  pieces 
and  small.  The  seeker  for  minor 
objeCts  of  furniture  and  decoration, 
for  old  glass  and  china,  will  find 
as  much  satisfaction  here  as  the 
collector  of  more  imposing  items. 

WILBUR  H.  HAGGETT 

6  North  Street  Salem,  Miass . 


Carved  Oak  Cupboard,  Flemish  ijth  Century 

in  original  condition 

An  example  from  our  first  floor  Show  Room 
of  Early  English  and  Continental  Furniture 

Flie  COLONY  SHOP 

GINSBURG  LEVY 

397  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Exhibition  of  Early  American  Furniture 


Old  YJiolins  for 
Young  d Musicians 

NO  greater  mistake  can 
be  made  than  that  of 
Starting  a  young  vio¬ 
linist  with  an  interior 
instrument,  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  it  will  do  well 
enough  for  a  begin¬ 
ning. 

TaSte  is  formed  from  the 

outset  and  depends  largely  on  the 
quality  of  the  firSt  instrument  used. 
Yet  quality  need  not  imply  excessive  ex¬ 
penditure.  Our  catalogue  liSts  excel¬ 
lent  violins,  mellowed  by  a  century’s 
use,  as  low  as  $50. 

Write  us  of  your  requirements 

LYON  A  HEALY 

62-95  JACKSON  BOULEVARD 

CHICAGO 
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STATE  SECRETS 

The^BookTfepartment  is  planning  to  publish  a  lift 
of  books  for  collectors — books  that  tell  about 
china,  glass,  furniture,  and  general  collecting. 

©<?  You  Qare for  Such  a  Jfstf 

The  fir^t  one  hundred  persons  who  send  their 
names  (accompanied  by  ten  cents  in  stamps) 
during  May,  will  receive  a  lit:  without  further 
luss  in  June. 

YHookfDepartment)  Antiques,  Boston 
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SOUTH  SUDBURY 

ANTIQUE  SHOP 

Boston-New  York  State  Road 

20  miles  west  of  Boston 
SOMETHING  FOR 

MUSEUM  ::  DEALER  ::  COLLECTOR 

Just  as  released  by 

Some  Old  New  England  Family 


Some  (ew  Arrivals 


Small  Double  Swell  Mahogany  Bureau  with  old 
brasses,  in  beautiful  condition. 

Birch  Desk  restored  in  natural  color. 

Large  Fine  Sheraton  Sofa,  reeded  legs  and  posts. 
Refinished. 

Aaron  Willard  Banjo  Clock,  original  condition 
and  pictures. 

Claw  and  Ball  Foot  Mahogany  Drop  Leaf  Table 
45  by  44  inches. 

Music  Box  plays  eight  tunes;  fine  condition. 

Sheraton  Card  Table — a  beauty.  Satinwood  inlay. 

Some  Rare  Old  American  Hammered  Silverware, 
before  1800. 

Many  other  things 


Boston  Antique  Shop 

59  BEACON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Phone  Haymarket  0239 


Our  ANTIQUE  ‘Room 

IS  RECOGNIZED  AS  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  MORE 
THAN  400  PATTERNS  OF 


Hmnbtotcl) 


WE  have 

many  de¬ 
signs  in  matched 
sets  of  goblets, 
decanters,  sugar 
and  cream  set, 
sauce  dishes  and 
the  like,  but  we 


(1)  Three  pieces  of  Ball  and  Fan  Design,  spoon  holder, 
sugar  bowl  and  cream  pitcher,  complete,  12.50 

(2)  Five  pieces  of  Lion  Design  {open  compote  not  photo¬ 
graphed),  complete,  23.50 

JORDAN  MARSH 

BOSTON 


continually  pick 
up,  also,  odd  bits 
that  are  con¬ 
stantly  sought 
by  our  custom¬ 
ers  to  fill  in 
groups  of  family 
glass. 


(3)  Horn  of  Plenty  Compote , 
medium  size,  16.00 

(4)  Hobnail  Pattern  Compote, 
smaller  size,  10.00 


COMPANY 


-U39E 


Child’s  Arm  Chair  Miniature  Desk. 

60"  wide,  24"  high 


ESPECIALLY  noteworthy  in  our  shop  at  present  is 
our  collection  of  chairs.  There  is  a  large  and  varied 
assortment  of  Windsors  in  sets,  ladder  back  side  and 
arm  chairs,  banister  side  and  arm  chairs,  fiddle  back 
chairs  in  singles  or  sets, Hitchcock  chairs  in  sets,  painted 
sets,  Queen  Anne  arm  and  side  chairs,  wing  chairs, 
arrow  backs,  and  others. 

Correspondence  regarding  these  pieces  and  others  in 
a  remarkably  varied  collection  is  invited.  We  will  be 
glad  to  have  you  call  when  you  are  in  the  neighborhood. 

4* 

The  Webster  Place  Antique  Shop 
&?  T ea  Room 

on  the  Daniel  Webster  Highway  at  Franklin,  New  Hampshire. 

Clyde  C.  Brown,  Proprietor 


A  Variety  of  TOILET  SETS 
in  old  shapes  and  decorations 
suited  tor  placing  on  old  wash 
stands  in  Colonial  and  Victorian 


rooms 


Seven  Floors  Devoted  to 

Qhina  and  Gjlass 


1 5  Cast  56 th  Street  New  York  City 


•T  2+0 


J... 
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On  F  ree  Public  Exhibition 
from  Saturday,  May  1 2th 

AMERICAN,  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH 
NAVAL  AND  MARINE 

PRINTS  and  PAINTINGS 

OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  AND  EARLY 
NINETEENTH  CENTURIES 

AND 

A  COLLECTION  OF  THIRTY-FOUR 

SHIP  MODELS 

THE  ABOVE  INCLUDING  THE 
MAJOR  PORTION  OF  THE 
COLLECTION  OF 

Mr.  EUGENE  S.  WILLARD 

of  NEW  YORK 

WITH  ADDITIONS  FROM  VARIOUS 
SOURCES 

LIVERPOOL  WARE 

WITH  SHIP  DECORATION 

ARMS  fc?  ARMOR  ::  BRONZES 

MARBLE  SCULPTURE 

AND 

EARLY  AMERICAN 
PORTRAITS 

WASHINGTON, FRANKLIN, MADISON 

AND  OTHERS 

To  be  Sold  by  <^du8lio?i 
W ednesday  Evening,  YhfCay  1 6 th 
at  8.15  at 

THE 

Anderson  Galleries 

(Mitchell  Kennerley,  President) 

Park  Avenue  &  Fifty-Ninth  Street 

UTtw  York 


AhCartha de  Haas  ‘Reeve s 


OFFERS 
FOR  SALE 

C This 

Chippendale 

Chair 

in 

fine 

Original 

Condition 


1807  Ranstead  Street 

"Philadelphia ,  Pa. 


<l Another  One  of  Our  Specialties 

HOW  OFTEN  DOES  A  GOOD  INTERIOR,  FURNISHED 
WITH  AMERICAN  FURNITURE,  LACK  JUST 
A  TOUCH  OF  SOME  SMALL  DETAIL 
TO  MAKE  IT  PERFECT! 


AMERICAN  FARM  SCENES  ::  By  N.  Currier 

Large  Print  in  Beautiful  Colors 

Old  American  Pri  nts  in  Color  A re  the  Answer 

Several  hundred  and  many  subjects  to  seledt  from.  Some 
in  the  original  Gilt,  Mahogany  and  Walnut  frames 

FRED  J.  PETERS 

Early  American  &  English.  Furniture  &  Contemporary  Embellishments 

384-386  Broadway  (MHiify)  Flushing,  Long  Island 

Telephone:  Flushing  0554-W 


DREWERY’S  MANSION  »  Virginia 


J.K.BEARD  ro.s«78+  RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


THIS  old  mansion  in 
Chesterfield  County 
houses  one  oi  the  fineft 
collections  of  genuine  an¬ 
tiques  in  this  country.  On 
the  main  highway  from 
New  York  to  Florida. 

It  would  be  a  pleasure 
to  show  you  through. 
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THE  CLEARING  HOUSE 


Caution:  This  department  is  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  buy,  sell, 
•or  exchange  anything  in  the  antique  field. 

While  dealer  announcements  are  not  excluded,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
sales  columns  will  be  used  primarily  by  private  individuals  who  wish  to 
dispose  of  articles  concerning  whose  exact  classification  they  may  be 
either  uncertain  or  ignorant.  Purchasers  of  articles  advertised  in  the 
“Clearing  House”  should,  therefore,  be  sure  of  their  own  competence  to 
judge  authenticity  and  values.  Likewise  those  who  respond  to  wanted 
advertisements  should  assure  themselves  of  the  responsibility  of  pros¬ 
pective  purchasers.  Antiques  cannot  assume  this  responsibility  for  its 


readers,  nor  can  it  hold  itself  accountable  for  misunderstandings  that 
may  arise. 

Rates:  Clearing  House  advertisements  must  be  paid  for  when  sub¬ 
mitted.  Rates,  ten  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion;  minimum  charge, 
#2.00.  Count  each  word,  initial,  or  whole  number  as  a  word,  and  send 
check  with  copy.  Where  requested.  Antiques  will  prepare  copy.  Copy 
must  be  in  by  the  20th  of  the  month. 

In  answering  advertisements  note  that,  where  the  addressee  is  listed  by 
number  only,  he  should  be  addressed  by  his  number  in  care  of  Antiques, 
683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


'GLASS  CUP-PLATES;  paper  weights;  American 
flasks;  Sandwich  and  Stiegel  glass,  quilted  and 
ribbed  pattern  of  early  American  blown  glass. 
Jos.  Yaeger,  1264  East  Third  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

HORSE  PICTLTRES.  Paintings  of  early  American 
horses,  preferably  signed  E.  Troye.  No.  281. 

ONE  BRASS  HANDLE,  large  eagle  head  in  center 
of  plate;  two  posts  and  two  pulls  for  other  odd 
handles.  Mrs.  James  L.  Carrick,  Georgetown, 
Kentucky. _ 

WING  CHAIRS;  tall  back  mahogany  dining  chairs; 
arm  chairs;  slender  four  poster;  hooked  rugs. 
Photographs  where  possible.  No.  301. 

COOKERY  BOOKS  WANTED.  Early  American; 
none  later  than  i860.  Send  title,  price  and  descrip¬ 
tion  to  C.  Q.  Murphy,  41  Union  Square  West, 
New  York  City. 

ANYTHING  PRINTED  in  or  relating  to  Boston  and 
Cambridge — pamphlets;  books;  pictures;  adts; 
laws;  resolves;  papers;  handbills;  letters,  and  any¬ 
thing  of  this  nature  that  is  old,  odd,  or  curious. 
Send  for  Want  List.  G.  A.  Jackson,  106  Pemberton 
Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

PAMPHLETS  AND  BOOKS  relating  to  Indians, 
California,  Western  States,  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tions,  Travels;  also  printed  single  sheets;  old  news¬ 
papers;  almanacs;  primers,  etc.,  wanted;  cash  by 
return  mail.  Charles  F.  Heartmen,  Metuchen, 
New  Jersey. 

ANTIQUES  WANTED,  furniture;  banjo  clocks; 
glass;  historical  flasks;  chintz;  samplers;  racing 
prints;  anything  antique.  Katherine  Willis,  272 
Hillside  Avenue,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

RED  JACKET,  Clipper  Ship,  prints  or  lithographs 
of.  Write  stating  price.  Crane,  in  care  of  Antiques. 

‘SCHOOL  MAN  and  wife,  particularly  interested  in 
antiques,  would  like  place  for  summer  in  country. 
Selling,  or  museum  care.  Best  references.  No.  297. 

PICTURES  TO  PAINT  ON  GLASS  for  old  mirrors 
and  clocks.  My  pictures  cannot  be  told  from  old 
ones.  Price  reasonable.  F.  E.  Woodman,  217  Pine 
Street,  Bangor,  Maine. 

ANYTHING  IN  PINK  LUSTRE  or  Lowestoft  tea 
sets  and  odd  pieces.  Liverpool  china;  pitchers; 
plates;  bowls.  No.  308. 


F0\  SAJIS 

•OLD  ENGLISH  LACQUER  CHEST  with  wo 
drawers  at  bottom,  body-color  antique  brownish 
yellow  with  flower  panels  on  front,  top  and  sides. 
The  entire  chest  is  embossed  with  a  leaf  design  and 
is  very  beautiful.  Size  50"  long,  26"  tall,  21"  wide, 
in  perfect  condition.  Price,  $80.  Joseph  Lacey, 
1034  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

GLASS  CUP-PLATES,  historical  and  conventional 
plates,  American  glass,  and  bottles,  blue  Wash¬ 
ington  quart  flasks;  Stiegel  glass.  Joseph  Yaeger, 
1264  East  Third  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

RARE  OLD  DOLL  INCH  LONG  JOINTED,  china 
head,  over  one  hundred  years  old  collector’s  piece, 
in  old  glass  topped  box.  M.  W.  H.  Box,  462,  Hing- 
ham.  Mass. 

ANTIQUES.  Hunting  antiques  all  the  time.  Let  me 
know  your  wants.  E.  R.  Guerin,  Hopkinton,  N.  H. 


AN  ABSOLUTELY  GENUINE  two-drawer  Hadley 
chest  in  splendid  condition.  May  be  seen  by  ap¬ 
pointment,  $1,000.  Mrs.  B.  L.  Gates,  The  Oaks 
Hotel,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ANTIQLTE  GLASS  and  furniture,  Mrs.  Clark’s 
Shop,  Eighth  Street,  near  Union  Street,  New 
Bedford,  Mass. 

WOODMONT  INN,  Antiquq,  Shop;  a  delightful 
motor  inn,  filled  with  personally  collected  antiques; 
furniture;  glass;  Lowestoft;  pewter;  Paisley  shawls; 
early  pine  hanging  cupboard;  Heart  and  Crown 
chair;  Baxter,  Currier  prints.  Woodmont  on  the 
Sound,  Connecticut.  Phone  Milford  624-2. 

VERY  UNUSUAL  STLIDIO,  containing  many  rare 
and  beautiful  things.  Located  in  South;  has 
established  wealthy  clientele.  Price,  $2,000.  Write 
for  further  particulars.  Maude  Pollard  Hull, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 

CURLY  MAPLE  Hepplewhite  sideboard;  large 
mahogany  Chippendale  mirror;  gold  leaf  mirrors; 
oval,  upright  and  triple;  Empire  sideboard;  Hepple¬ 
white,  Chippendale  and  Sheraton  drop  leaf  tables 
in  mahogany  and  cherry;  collection  Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton  slant  top  desks;  very 
rare  English  Sheraton  arm  chair,  inlaid  with 
ivory  (a  museum  piece);  high  and  lowpost  beds  in 
mahogany  and  maple;  hooked  rugs;  china;  pressed 
glass  and  pewter.  Hall’s  Antique  Studio,  44 
Allen  Street,  17  Wadsworth  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VERMONT;  rare  old  glass; 
pewter;  brasses;  prints;  looking  glasses;  Belleek; 
Wedgwood;  Bow;  Chelsea  and  Staffordshire  china; 
furniture;  etc.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Parker 
Bolles,  Jr.,  35  Atkinson  Street 

DEALERS  ATTENTION!  Have  large  quantity  of 
American  pressed  and  blown  glass;  Stiegel,  Sand¬ 
wich,  Wistarburg,  Bristol;  flasks;  colored  lamps; 
candlesticks;  cup-plates;  salts;  paper  weights; 
early  pewter;  needlepoint  pictures;  bell  pulls; 
Paisley  shawls;  ship  models  and  pictures;  Stafford¬ 
shire,  Dresden,  etc.  Do  my  own  canvassing  and 
sell  only  to  dealers.  Edward  Miller,  31  i  East 
56th  Street,  New  York  City. 

FINE  LINEN  TABLECLOTH,  5'9"x8y';  woven 
prior  to  1812,  fine  condition.  In  center  is  large  de¬ 
sign  of  eagle  holding  arrows.  E  Pluribus  unum  at 
top,  We  offer  peace — Ready  for  war  at  the  bottom, 
price  $100.  Mrs.  Clements,  17  East  8th  Street, 
N.  Y.  City. _ 

BOOKS;  bottles;  brasses;  cup-plates;  compotes; 
chintz;  furniture;  flips;  flagons;  lamps;  linen; 
lustre;  pewter;  pictures;  pottery.  A  little  of  every¬ 
thing  for  antique  fanatics.  Julia  D.  S.  Snow,  277 
Federal  Street,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

BLUE  LAFAYETTE  BOAT  SALT,  a  marked  piece 
of  Sandwich  glass  from  private  collection.  Shown 
by  appointment  at  103  Waverly  Place,  apartment 
318,  New  York  City. 

CHIPPENDALE  CHAIRS,  one  arm  and  two  side, 
English  ladder-back.  Photographs  on  request. 
Old  Virginia  Shop,  816  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

VENFiTIAN  CREDENZA,  walnut,  circa  1650,  rare 
and  beautiful  piece.  Unquestionable  authenticity. 
Harlow  &  Howland,  282  Dartmouth  Street, 
Boston 

SHIP  MODEL,  old  Salem  square  rigger;  old  fans; 
colored  glass.  Old  Salem  Corner  Studio,  Hamil¬ 
ton  Hall,  Chestnut  Street,  Salem,  Massachusetts. 


CHIPPENDALE  LOWBOY,  with  cabriole  legs,  ball 
and  claw  feet,  original  handles;  very  handsome 
carved  shell  in  center.  Price  $2,000.  Photograph 
and  further  information  on  request.  No.  302. 

SMALL  ANTIQUE  MAHOGANY  SIDEBOARD, 
46  inches  long,  37  inches  high,  20  inches  wide,  in 
good  condition,  pineapple  carving  on  sides.  $65. 
A.  E.  Guerber,  31  Oakwood  Avenue,  Upper 
Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

COLONIAL  FAN-LIGHT  DOORWAY  complete; 
urn  fan-light;  four  fluted  pilaster;  paneled  door 
with  original  lock.  Price  $200,  crated.  No.  299. 

COLONIAL  ANTIQUES;  furniture;  glass;  quilts; 
rugs,  mirrors;  cup-plates;  ornaments;  embroider¬ 
ies;  jewelry;  and  unusual  things.  Minnie  M.  Wil¬ 
liams,  128  Mulberry  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

CONVEX  MIRROR,  similar  to  one  in  Lure  of  the 
Antique  page  169;  early  English  gate-leg  table  in 
oak;  mahogany  console  tables.  Tell  us  your  wants, 
as  we  carry  one  of  the  largest  stocks  of  genuine 
antiques  in  the  state.  Hall’s  Antique  Studio, 
44  Allen  Street,  17  Wadsworth  Street,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

COPPER  LUSTER  PITCHERS,  pair,  perfea  con¬ 
dition,  height  8)J",  unusual  design,  very  charm¬ 
ing  decorations  of  raised  flowers  in  color,  on  a 
wide  blue  band.  $95.  A.  L.  Curtis,  Harrington 
Park,  New  Jersey. 

FLUTED  LEG  SHERATON  STAND;  pussy-foot 
maple  table  (restored);  8"  light  green  blown  bottle. 
Mrs.  Louis  A.  Phelps,  21  LTnion  Street,  Green¬ 
field,  Mass. 

FRANKLIN  STUDIO,  antiques,  1124  Cathedral 
Street,  Baltimore,  Md.  14  rooms  filled  with 
antiques.  Among  other  things,  75  lamps  and 
giant  set  of  Lowestoft  china. 

SHERATON  SIDEBOARD;  Windsor  slatback 
chairs;  Hepplewhite  table;  maple  lowboy  card 
tables;  ottomans;  looking  glasses;  glassware; 
paperweights;  fireplace  furnishings.  Belle  Barker, 
49  Carlisle  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

SHEFFIELD  PLATE  candelabra;  set  of  four  candle¬ 
sticks;  pair  of  desk  sconces,  rare;  some  interesting 
china  tea  sets.  Harlow  &  Howland,  282  Dart¬ 
mouth  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

HEPPLEWHITE  BUTLER'S  SIDEBOARD, 
cherry  heavily  inlaid,  very  fine  original  condition; 
also  curly  cherry  and  bird’s-eye  maple  card  table. 
Charlotte  S.  Johnston,  118  Main  Street,  Con¬ 
cord,  New  Hampshire. 

THE  SERVICES  OF  A  CAR,  and  of  a  chauffeur 
who  knows  more  than  200  antique  shops  and 
places  of  antique  interest  within  a  radius  of  150 
miles  of  Boston;  rates  and  dates  open  on  request. 
John  E.  Sullivan,  32  Sudan  Street,  Dorchester. 
Tel.  Columbia  9003-R. 

OLD  TIME  THINGS;  antiques  four  generations; 
gate-leg  tip-turn;  Dutch  foot  tables;  chintz; 
prints;  courting  mirrors,  etc.;  Sandwich  glass. 
Hope  Ives  Collins,  Redhurst,  Branford,  Conn¬ 
ecticut.  Boston  Post  Road,  (8  miles  east  of  New 
Haven.)  _ 

ONE  COPY,  Pictures  of  Early  New  York  on  Dark 
Blue  Staffordshire  Pottery,  by  Halsey.  $55.  R.  C. 
Martin,  828  James  Street,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

OLD  SOUMAC  RUG,  3)2x12  fine  condition  and 
beautiful  colors,  $230.  H.  B.  Perry,  i  Harvard  PI., 
Worcester,  Mass. 
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HISTORICAL  BOTTLES;  cup-plates;  Sitegel  and 
Sandwich  salts  and  plates;  old  glass.  Richard 
Norris,  Falls  Schuylkill,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

PRISMS,  BOBECHES  (with  hook  for  prisms)  in 
crystal,  sapphire,  blue  amber,  annagreen,  amethyst, 
purple,  red,  star  prisms,  Colonial  English  prisms 
on  hand.  Bokien’s  Antique  Curiosity  Shop,  80 
Munroe  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

BREAD  TROUGH,  Cromwellian  period,  top  19P2 
X46',  30'  high.  Bought  in  Yorkshire,  1910.  Prob¬ 
ably  not  original  cover  Photograph.  Apply.  Mrs. 
Wallis  E.  Howe,  56  Keene  Street,  Providence, 

R.  I. 

GLASS  CUP-PLATES,  historical  and  conventional 
today  plates;  American  glass  and  bottle  blue  Wash¬ 
ington  quart  flasks;  Stiegel  glass.  Joseph  Yaeger, 
1264  East  Third  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

POMPERANG  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  early  New 
England  furniture;  glass;  china;  five-legged  high¬ 
boy,  1670;  gate-leg  table;  butterfly  table;  chest- 
on-chest;  New  Hampsire,  Chippendale  mirrors. 
Woodbury,  Connecticut.  (Next  door  Curtis 
Hotel). 

EARLY  AMERICAN  PINE  MIRROR,  period 
about  1725;  carved  and  gilded  urn  with  sprays  of 
flowers;  Wedgwood  placque  gold  and  blue,  original 
beveled  glass.  No.  303. 

LOVELY  ANTIQUES,  perfedl  condition;  four 
shield  back  Hepplewhite  chairs,  2  arm — 2  side. 
$ 50  0  for  set;  Hepplewhite  chest  of  drawers,  inlaid, 
original  handles,  French  feet,  $125;  Hepplewhite 
card  table  inlaid,  $100;  Martha  Washington  sewing 
table,  one  large  compartment,  one  drawer,  top  lifts 
compartments  beneath,  $75.  No.  298. 

DOUBLE  STEEPLE  GOTHIC  CLOCK,  eight  day, 
brass  works;  also  old  mahogany  mirror,  cut  and 
scalloped  frame  with  gold  eagle.  No.  304. 

RARE  APOSTLE  PITCHER,  Don  Quixote  glass 
plate  (Sancho  Panza  and  Dapple)  6"  diameter; 
Venus  and  Cupid  pitcher  (9”  high),  plate  (11^2" 
diameter)  perfect  condition;  Rockingham  cow 
creamer;  pair  blue  and  white  opaque  dolphins. 
Farmington  Studios,  Farmington,  Connecticut. 

EARLY  FAN  light  for  doorway,  width,  45E2", 
height,  2334”,  has  the  old  glasses,  good  condition. 
No.  305. 

MUSEUMS,  ATTENTION.  Especially  fine  speci¬ 
mens  (two)  early  fireplace  backs,  dated  1764, 
maker’s  name.  Reding  Furnace.  Desirable  fireplace 
furnishings,  early  dated  pieces;  set  of  six  beauti¬ 
fully  decorated  rush-bottomed  chairs;  set  of  six 
Windsor  side  chairs,  $55;  set  of  six  Windsors, 
including  arm  chair,  $75;  fine  maple  field  bed, 
complete,  lower  posts  rope  turnings;  early  wing 
chair,  especially  fine  “lines.”  Katharine  Willis, 
272  Hillside  Avenue,  Jamaica,  New  York. 

TWO  SCALLOPED  IRON  TRAYS,  decoration  on 
one,  peacock  standing  on  log,  done  in  gold  and 
colors;  the  other  gold  and  pearl  inlay  around  edge. 
No.  306. 

SET  WINDSOR  CHAIRS,  five  side,  one  arm,  9 
spindle,  bowbacks,  $200;  mahogany  shaving  stand, 
two  drawers,  swell  front,  line  inlay,  refinished,  $28; 
pair  fine  etched  sperm  whale  teeth,  mounted,  with 
history  $25;  tall  heavy  Bohemian  glass  pitcher, 
$15;  four  deep  blue  china  Formosa  plates  $7;  tea 
caddy,  rosewood,  inlaid,  three  decorated  canister, 
interior,  $15;  brown  Dutchman  flask,  $8;  amber 
Fische  bitters  fish  flash,  $8.50;  fluid  lamps  $ 4  to 
$9.  (Dealers  welcome).  Kerns  Art  Shop,  1725  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MAHOGANY  BLOCK  FRONT  DESK  in  fine 
condition,  mahogany  Sheraton  sofa  frame,  au¬ 
thentic  antiques.  Mrs.  A.  U.  Dilley,  ioi  Park  Av., 
New  York  City. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  PINE  CORNER  CUP¬ 
BOARD,  H  hinges,  chest,  desk,  chest-on-chest. 
Maude  Pollard  Hull,  15  E.  Franklin  Street, 
Richmond,  Va. 

POSTMARKS,  collection  of  nearly  2,000,  domestic 
and  foreign,  $5;  also  300  monograms  of  hotels, 
clubs,  etc.  $5.  Good  for  children.  Emma  G.  Fitts, 
59  Winter  Street,  Orange,  Mass. 

DOLPHIN  CANDLESTICKS;  Chelsea  tea  set; 
pink  lustre;  anchor  cup-plate;  brace  back  Windsors 
and  many  choice  pieces  of  maple  and  mahogany 
furniture.  Mary  H.  Dodge,  Pawling,  New  York. 

LANDING  OF  LAFAYETTE  snuff  box;  very  fine 
Battersea  patch  box;  some  nice  pewter;  Flora 
Temple  flask,  “Henry  Clay”  Paul  Revere  lantern. 
No.  307. 

GLASS  CUP-PLATES.  Book  192  illustrations 
bound  in  cloth.  $5.  By  Chas.  Burns,  8769  Sutphin 
Road,  Jamaica,  New  York. 

COLLECTORS’  GUIDE  TO  DEALERS 

CALIFORNIA 

MRS.  CLARK’S  SHOP,  Eighth  St.,  New  Bedford— 

*H.  SACKS  &  SONS,  62-64  Harvard  St.,  Brookline. 

O’HARA  &  LIVERMORE,  INC.,  50  South  Euclid 
Ave.,  Pasadena.  General  line. 

*M.  A.  LOOSE,  4122  Los  Feliz  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles. 

CONNECTICUT 

♦ALSOP  &  BISSELL,  Main  St.,  Farmington. 

*MARIE  GOUIN  ARMSTRONG,  277  Elm  St.,  West 
Haven. 

*D.  A.  BERNSTEIN,  205  Westport  Ave.,  Norwalk. 

♦THE  BAND  BOX  (Lucy  A.  Royce),  33  Lewis  St., 
Hartford. 

*A.  E.  CAROLL,  735  Main  St.,  East  Hartford. 

♦DAVIS  FURNITURE  SHOP,  Lyme 

*A.  H.  EATON,  Collinsville — Brasses. 

♦NELLIE  SPRAGUE  LOCKWOOD,  9  Westport 
Ave.,  Norwalk. 

♦MALLORY’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  1125  Chapel  St., 
New  Haven. 

*MME.  E.  TOURISON,  58  Garden  St.,  Hartford. 

♦MRS.  L.  A.  VERNON,  12  West  Putnam  Ave., 
Greenwich. 

ILLINOIS 

♦LAWRENCE  HYAMS  &  CO.,  643-645  South  Wa¬ 
bash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

♦LYON  AND  HEALY,  61-84  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago — Old  violins. 

♦JOHN  W.  JAMESON,  31 1  W.  Forest  Ave.,  Whea¬ 
ton. 

MAINE 

♦CLARENCE  H.  ALLEN,  338  Cumberland  Ave., 
Portland. 

*W.  W.  CREAMER,  Waldoboro. 

NEW  ENGLAND  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  W.  Broad¬ 
way  and  Union  Street,  Bangor. 

MISS  STETSON’S  ANTIQUITY  SHOP,  10  Spring 
Street,  Brunswick.  General  line. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

♦ANDERSON  &  RUFLE,  30  Boylston  St.,  Cam¬ 
bridge — Repairers  and  general  line. 

♦BITTER-SWEET  SHOP,  Hathaway  Road,  New 
Bedford. 

♦BLUE  HEN  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Harrison  St., 
Lowell. 

♦BOSTON  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  t9  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

♦BROOKS  REED  GALLERY,  INC.,  19  Arlington 
St.,  Boston. 

♦R.  W.  BURNHAM,  Ipswich — Antique  rugs,  re¬ 
pairer  of  rugs. 


General  line. 

EMMA  A.  CUMMINGS,  Washington  St.,  Hanson 
— General  line. 

*LEON  DAVID,  147  Charles  St.,  Boston  Hooked 
rugs. 

A.  L.  DEAN  COMPANY,  60  Harrison  Avenue, 
Taunton.  General  line. 

♦JOSEPH  E.  DORAN,  Smith’s  Ferry,  Holyoke. 

♦GEORGE  C.  GEBELEIN,  79  Chestnut  St.,  Boston 
— Antique  jewelry  and  silver. 

♦GOULDING’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  South  Sudbury. 

♦MARION  A.  GREENE,  30  Elm  St.,  Worcester — 
Restoring  and  reproducing  of  lacquered  trays. 

HELEN  C.  HAGAR,  6  North  Street,  Salem, 
expert  in  reproducing  old  stencil  designs. 

♦WILBUR  H.  HAGGETT,  6  North  St.,  Salem. 

♦FRANK  G.  HALE,  2  Park  Sq.,  Boston — Antique 
jewelry. 

*E,  M.  HOWE  CO.,  62  North  Main  St.,  Ipswich. 

♦HARLOW  &  HOWLAND,  282  Dartmouth  Street, 
Boston. 

♦DANIEL  F.  MAGNER,  Fountain  Sq.  Hingham. 

♦JORDAN  MARSH  CO.,  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

♦JOEL  KOOPMAN,  INC.,  18  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

♦C.  F.  LIBBIE  St  COMPANY,  3  Hamilton  Place, 
Boston — Rare  Books  and  Old  Prints. 

♦KATHERINE  N.  LORING,  Ye  Old  Halle,  Way- 
land. 

♦MAINE  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  42  Charles  St.,  Boston. 

*WM  K.  McKAY  CO.,  7  Bosworth  St.,  Boston— 
Auctioneers  and  Appraisers. 

*J.  S.  METCALFE,  North  and  Federal  St.,  Salem. 

♦THE  MOHAWK  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Spring  St., 
Williamstown. 

♦MUSICIAN’S  SUPPLY  CO.,  218  Tremont  St., 
Boston — Old  Violins,  Violas,  and  ’Cellos. 

♦NEW  ENGLAND  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  32  Charles 
St.,  Boston 

♦WALLACE  NUTTING,  Framingham  Center,— 
Consultant  on  Early  American  Furniture. 

♦OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOPPE,  30  Hollis  St.,  Boston. 

*F.  C.  POOLE,  Bond’s  Hill,  Gloucester. 

♦QUEEN  ANNE  COTTAGE,  Accord. 

LOUISE  R.  READER,  216  Appleton  St.,  Lowell — 
General  line. 

♦MELVIN  D.  REED,  700  Washington  St.,  South 
Braintree — General  line. 

♦I.  SACK,  85  Charles  St.,  Boston. 


♦SHREVE,  CRUMP  &  LOW,  147  Tremont  St., 
Boston. 

♦SPRIGING  &  WILLIAMS,  Training  Field  Hill  and 
Workshop  of  Little  Harbor,  Marblehead. 

♦SIMON  STEPHENS,  910  North  Shore  Road,  Re¬ 
vere — Hooked  rugs,  repairer  of  rugs. 

♦SOUTH  SUDBURY  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  South  Sud¬ 
bury. 

*WM.  W.  SPRAGUE,  21  Bromfield  St.,  Boston — 
Hand  painted  dials  and  glass  panels. 

*A.  STOWELL  &  CO.,  24  Winter  St.,  Boston — - 
Jewellers  and  repairers  of  jewelry. 

♦THE  COLONIAL  SHOP,  22-24  North  Water  St., 
New  Bedford. 

*YE  OLDE  CURIOSITY  SHOP,  17  Lynde  St., 
Salem. 

♦SAMUEL  TEMPLE,  Lynnfield  Centre. 

M.  L.  WALKER,  151  Berkeley  Street,  Boston — 
General  line  and  paintings. 

MISS  JENNIE  M.  WISE,  7  Elms,  40  Church  St., 
Greenfield — General  line. 

♦THE  WITCH  HOUSE.  Salem. 

♦YE  BRADFORD  ARMS,  59  Court  St.,  Plymouth. 

*S.  ELIZABETH  YORK,  Marion  Rd.,  Mattapoisett 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

THE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
CITIZEN’S  CLUB,  Peterborough — Tea  room 
and  general  line. 

♦J.  C.  Derby,  Concord. 

HAMMOND  &  HAWTHORN,  7  Lake  Street,  West 
Concord — General  line. 

MAX  ISRAEL,  Henniker — General  line. 

KEENE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  (Mrs  Helen  S.  Pollard) 
Keene — General  line. 

♦C.  A.  MACALISTER,  Hillsboro. 

J.  F.  SAVAGE,  Raymond — General  line. 

♦WEBSTER  PLACE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  AND  TEA 
ROOM,  Franklin. 

*E.  A.  WIGGIN,  350  State  St.,  Portsmouth. 

NEW  JERSEY 

THE  BAND  BOX,  Franklin  Place,  at  Hobart 
Avenue — Summit  General  line. 

♦J.  C.  DERBY,  Concord. 

HAMMOND  &  HAWTHORN,  6  Lake  Street, 
West  Concord.  General  line. 

WILMER  MOORE,  18  West  Broad  St.,  Hopewell 
— General  line. 


-■4243^ 


I  fill—  ™— — — n—— 

‘H.  M.  REID,  27-29  No.  Warren  St.,  Trenton — 
Au&ioneers  and  Appraisers. 

L.  RICHMOND,  Freehold — General  line. 

NEW  YORK 

‘ART  BRASS  COMPANY,  INC.,  299  E.  134th 
St.  Reproductions  of  Colonial  knockers. 

BURNS  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Sutphin  Rd.  and  Hill¬ 
side  Ave.,  Jamaica, L.  I. — General  iineandjewelry. 
‘FANCHER’S  COLONIAL  SHOP,  Goshen. 
*GILMAN  COLLAMORE  &  CO.,  INC.  15  East 
56th  St. 

‘RENWICK  C.  HURRY,  6  West  28th  St.,  N.  Y. 

— Ship  models,  prints,  etc. 

*H.  A.  &  K.  S.  McKEARI  N,735  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y. 
*L.  B.  LAWTON,  Skaneateles — Hooked  rugs. 

*F.  NOBLE  &  CO.,  126  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 
*TANE  WHITE  LONSDALE,  256  Lexington  Ave. 
New  York  City. 

‘FRED  J.  PETERS,  384-386  Broadway,  Murray 
Hill,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

‘SIDNEY  K.  POWELL,  17  East  8th  St.,  N.  Y. 
*NYAN  SHOP,  13  East  8th  St.,  New  York  City. 
‘EDITH  RAND,  161  West  72nd  St.,  N.  Y. 
‘DOROTHY  0.  SCHUBART,  INC.,  145  Fifth  Ave. 
Pelham. 

‘THE  COLONY  SHOPS,  397  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
FLORENCE  W.  UPSON,  Dundee — General  line. 
*V.  &  H.  STUDIO,  78  West  55th  St.,  N.  Y.— Re¬ 
storing  of  antique  paintings. 


‘A.  WILLIAMS,  62  Ossining  Road,  Pleasantville. 

‘SEAMAN  WILLET,  574  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

♦KATHERINE  WILLIS, 272  Hillside  Ave.,  Jamaica, 
L.  I. 

OHIO 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  BIERCE,  8903  Euclid  Ave., 
Cleveland — Interior  Decorator,  Antiques,  Ob¬ 
jects  of  Art. 

*J  P.  ZIMMERMAN  &  SONS,  1013  Walnut  St., 
Cincinnati. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

‘THE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  OF  MRS.  M.  B.  COOKE- 
ROW,  265  King  St.,  Pottstown. 

*WM.  BALL  &  SON,  Malvern. — Brasses. 

FRANCIS  D.  BRINTON,  Oermead  Farm,  West 
Chester — Early  Pennsylvania  furniture,  glass,  etc. 

W.W.  CARVER,  Ivyland — Restorer  and  Refinisher. 
Renews  rush  bottoms  in  chairs. 

WILLIAM  R.  FIELES  &  BRO.,  Christiana,  Lan¬ 
caster  Co. — General  line. 

‘HUSTON'S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  321  South  Eleventh 
St.,  Phila. 

DAVIS  B.  MISSIMER,  Manheim — General  line. 

‘OSBORNE’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  1026  Pine  St., 
Phila. 

‘PHILA.  ANTIQUE  CO.,  633  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

‘MARTHA  DE  HAAS  REEVES,  1 807  Ranstead  St., 
Phila. 


A.  H.  RICE,  519  North  New  St.,  Bethlehem — Gen¬ 
eral  line. 

‘ARTHUR  J.  SUSSEL,  1724  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

RANDOLPH  R.  URICH,  William  Penn  Highway, 
Myerstown — General  line. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

‘MRS.  CLARENCE  A.  BROUWER,  260  Brow  St., 
East  Providence — Antique  glassware,  china. 

*G.  R.  S.  KILLAM,  Pawtucket — Clock  repairing. 

‘MABEL  K.  ROGERS,  109  Watterman  St.,  Provi¬ 
dence. 

VERMONT 

*E.  J.  JOHNSON,  White  River  Junction. 

‘THE  EVERETT  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  161  So.  Win¬ 
ooski  Ave.,  Burlington. 

VIRGINIA 

‘J.  K.  BEARD,  Richmond.  Antiques  in  the  rough. 

NAVIS  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  220  Church  Street, 
Norfolk.  General  line. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

‘GEORGE  W.  REYNOLDS,  1742  M  St.,  N.W., 

THE  OLD  VIRGINIA  SHOP,  816  Connefticut, 
Ave.,  N.W. — Early  American  Furniture,  Pot¬ 
tery,  Glass. 

ENGLAND 

'll.  STUART  PAGE,  129  Bridge  Street,  Warrington. 

‘J.  CORKILL,  Rock  Ferry,  Birkenhead,  Cheshire. 


Large  assortment  of 

Historical  and  Conventional  Glass  Cup  Plates 
Bottles,  China,  Linen,  and  Line  Furniture 


For  Anything  Old,  Visit  or  W rite 

The  Antique  Shop  of  MRS.  M.  B.  COOKEROW 

265  King  Street,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


BANJO-CLOCK  MOVEMENTS 

and  "Parts  for  Tpepairs 

Perfect  Reproductions  of  the  Famous  Simon  Willard 
Movements 

G.  R.  S.  KILLAM,  Pawtucket ,  Pfiode  Island 


“ The  Stepping  Stone’’ 

Known  from  coait  to  coaSI  for  its  hospitality  to 
lovers  of  Antiques 

GATELEG  Tables,  Dutch  Foot  Tables,  Hepplewhite 
Table,  Three  part  12-ft  Mahogany  Table,  Small  Tap 
Tables,  Candle  Stands,  Stretcher  Tables,  Cheil  of  Drawers, 
Old  Pine  CheSts,  Dutch  Desk,  Secretaries,  Compass  Desk, 


STOP  AT  THE  SIGN  OF 
THE  SHIP 


Windsor  Chairs  and  Ladder  Back  Chairs,  Decorated  Hitchcock 
and  Empire  Chairs,  Old  Clocks,  Mirrors,  Pewter,  Rare  Silver 
Teaset,  Pottery,  China,  Staffordshire,  Lamps  in  pairs,  pair 
Waterford  Glass  Candlesticks,  Bohemian  and  Sandwich  glass. 
Early  glass  and  Bottles,  Sheffield  Candlesticks,  Portraits, 
Prints  (Kellogg’s  and  Currier  and  Ives). 

Marie  Gouin  Armstrong 

277  ELM  STREET  II  U  WEST  HAVEN,  CONN. 
7  minutes  from  New  Haven  Station 


YESTERDAY 
TODAY  in  OLD 
NEW  YORK  o. 


By 

Henry  Collins  Brown 


/j N  interesting  series  of  rare  old 
views  of  New  York  fifty  years 
ago.  Seventy -two  black  and  white 
pictures ,  twenty-six  in  colors.  Size , 
9*12,  cloth  binding.  Price,  $5.00. 

Valentine’s  Manual 

Publishers 

15  East  40TH  Street,  NEW  YORK 


STATEMENT  of  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  Antiques  Inc.,  published 
monthly  at  Boston,  Mass.,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912.  Editor, 
Homer  Eaton  Keyes,  683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.;  Business  Manager, 
Lawrence  E.  Spivak,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Publisher  Antiques  Inc., 
683  Atlantic  Ave., Boston,  Mass.  Stockholders:  Homer  Eaton  Keyes,  154  Riverway, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Sidney  M.  Mills,  Beverly,  Mass.,  Frederick  E.  Atwood,  171 
Maple  St.,  West  Roxbury,  Mass.  No  bonds  or  mortgages. 

( Signed )  Lawrence  E.  Spivak,  Business  Manager 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  23d  day  of  March,  1923. 

Francis  A.  Rogers,  Notary. 


J.  P.  CALDWELL  CO. 

OIL  PAINTINGS  BRONZES 
CHINA  GLASS 

c Antiques  Bought  and  Sold 

Telephone  Beach  8666  8  G?  9  HAMILTON  PLACE,  Boston 


p.  m.  &r  e.  m.  McLaughlin  co. 

©il&ers 

COLONIAL  MIRROR  FRAMES  RE-GILDF.D 
OIL  PAINTINGS  RE-LINED  &  RESTORED 

Banjo  Clock  Frames  and  Brackets  in  stock  and  made  to  order 

Sixty-four  Pemberton  Square,  Boston 

Telephone  Haymarket  978 


GENUINE  OLD  VIOLINS,  VIOLAS,  CELLOS 

Originals  and  Qopies  of  the  Old  PfrCasters 

MUSICIANS  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

218  TREMONT  STREET  AND  60  LAGRANGE  STREET 


fong 

Island 

Invites 

Ton! 


r 


EAUTIFUL  ISLAND  of  the  SUNRISE  TRAIL — stretching  out  into 
the  sea,  radiant  now  in  the  glory  of  blossoming  shrub  and  bower, 
extends  a  welcome  to  vou. 


TWENTY  minutes  from 
Broadway,  via  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Station. 

By  motor,  10  miles  from  the 
Queensboro  Bridge  Plaza 
(59th  St.),  Queensboro  Boule¬ 
vard  to  Hillside  Avenue,  turn 
left  one-third  mile. 

By  trolley,  “Jamaica”  car  at 
59th  Street  Plaza,  get  out  at 
Hillside  Avenue — walk  Ea£t. 


B 

Uroad  Hiahwavs  ta^e  y°L1  Pa^t  fhe  magnificent  estates  of  the 
N  J  wealthy  and  socially  prominent;  quaint  old  vil¬ 
lages  and  farm  homes,  reminiscent  of  the  days  of  the  early  Dutch  and 
English  settlers  of  three  centuries  ago. 

JSike  Sirens  of  the  Sea  the  white  <irestfd  breakers  on  its  far- 
x-’  v’  J  famed  beaches  lure  you  with  a  song  of 

enchantment  and  invitation;  while  “Over  The  Bridge”  lies  New  York 
and  the  Lights  of  Broadway! 

Planning  Tour  6  6 sA ntiqueinT  ’  Trip  tor  the  comlng  vaca- 

<->  1  o  r  tion  time,  you  will 

surely  include  Long  Island  and 

Hong  Manti’g  JfamouS  Antique  i§>f)op 

a  “  Veritable  Museum"  of  American  antiques,  well  worthy  of  its  World- 
famous  Island  Home,  which  extends  to  you  a  cordial  invitation  to  view 
its  treasures. 

KATHERINE  WILLIS 

272  Hillside  -H -venue,  f  amaica,  Jgmg  Island ,  NEW  YORK 


rHis  is  The  OLD  HALL  whose  collections  are,  in  part,  catalogued 
in  the  Spring  fist  now  ready  for  mailing.  But  it  is  hoped  that  the  picture 
of  this  ample  and  hospitable  room  may  encourage  many  personal  visits. 

In  the  meantime ,  please  ask  for  a  list 

KATHERINE  N.  LORING  Wayland, -Mass. 

Offerings  of  genuine  antiques  for  sale  will  always  be  gladly  considered 


© 


By  Simon  Willard 

THE  Simon  Willard  clock  illustrated  above  is  a  par¬ 
ticularly  fine  American  piece.  It  is  in  very  good 
condition. 

There  lias  been  no  repairing  on  the  case.  The  mellow  tone 
and  patina  of  the  wood  have  been  beautifully  preserved. 
Corinthian  columns,  inlaid  with  brass,  support  the  sides 
and  hood.  Inlaid  fans  of  satinwood  appear  in  the  base. 

I  he  fretwork  pediment  has  the  original  brass  ornaments. 
The  decoration  of  the  dial  is  most  unusual.  George 
Washington  is  shown  in  a  medallion  suspended  from  an 
eagle’s  beak. 

Th  is  clock  may  be  seen  until  sold  on  our  third  floor, 
where  it  is  displayed  with  other  fine,  authentic  pieces  made 
by  American,  English,  and  Continental  master  craftsmen 
of  long  ago. 

Correspondence  with  collectors  and  museums  is  solicited. 

Shi  *eve,  Crump  and  Low  Company 

Founded  in  1S00 


©  1923,  S„  C.  Sf  L.  Co. 


Jewelers,  Watchmakers ,  Silver  and  Goldsmiths 

147  Tremont  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


ANTIQUES 


SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  OAK  TABLE 
WITH  REMOVABLE  TOP  ::  (1650-1680) 


'Price,  50  Qents 


AMONTHLY  PUBLICATION  for  COLLECTORS  &  AMATEURS 


/T  GOOD  ROOM  looks  well  both  ways.  This  other  end  of  the  Old  Hall  pictured  in  Antiques  for  May  helps 
further  to  demonstrate  the  extent  and  attractiveness  of  the  place  and  the  variety  of  its  collections.  And 
may  it  reinforce  the  cordiality  of  the  invitation  to  call! 

Many  choice  things  come  and  go  here  too  quickly  for  recording  in  the  published  lists,  but  the  visitor 
is  always  sure  of  discovering  some  rewarding  find.  If  not  on  the  mailing  list ,  please  ask  to  be. 


KATHERINE  N.  LORING  : 

Offerings  of  genuine  antiques  for  sale  will  always  be  gladly  considered 


/ /  ay  l a  nil.  -Of ass. 


Of  Special  Interest  to  ^American  "Dealers  Fi siting  England: 

I  have  one  ot  the  largest  stocks  of  Gjenuine  Antiques  in  the  Kingdom 

sAn  important  point  if  you  are  pressed  for  time. 


AN  exceptionally  good  Stock  of  Phyfe  period  furniture, 

■  especially  dining  tables  on  two  or  three  pillars,  and 
breakfaSt  tables  with 
beautiful  Spanish  ma¬ 
hogany  tops,  all  in  old 
condition  and  unre¬ 
stored,  including  a 
magnificent  dining 
table  on  seven  blocks, 
and  another  on  five, 
from  Buntingsdale 
Hall,  Staffordshire. 

AN  interesting  col¬ 
lection  of  old  Sil¬ 
ver  and  Sheffield  Plate, 

Wine  Labels  and  Corks, 

which  can  at  present  be  bought  at  very  low  prices. 

A  FINE  old  panel  of  Brussels  Tapestry  from  Temple 
Newsam,  Leeds,  the  seat  of  the  Marchioness  of  Hert¬ 
ford.  Size  ii  ft.  6  in.  by  7  ft. 


A  Very  Rare  Phyfe  Period  Dining  Table  in  solid  rosewood,  with 
acanthus  carving  on  pillars  and  knees.  7  ft.  4  in.  by  4  ft.  5  in. 


A  SMALL  collection  of  coloured  glass  Wine  Bottles,  Decan¬ 
ters,  Wine  Glasses  and  Goblets,  including  two  very  rare 

purple  coaching  glasses, 
and  an  exceptionally 
fine  purple  goblet,  12 
inches  high  and  9  inches 
diameter. 

EARLY  Victorian 
period  chairs  in 
beautiful  needlework 
coverings  at  exception¬ 
ally  low  prices. 

A  WONDERFULLY 
T*.  interesting  Stock, 
from  carved  wood  nut¬ 
crackers,  dated  1 670, 
candlemoulds  and  wooden  plates,  to  panels  of  Brussels  Tap- 
eStry  and  fine  old  French  and  Dutch  furniture,  including  a 
wonderful  Dutch  kas  in  walnut  and  oak,  from  Sundorne 
CaStle,  Shropshire. 


J.  CORKILL,  Rod:  Ferry,  Cheshire,  England 


10  minutes  from  Liverpool 
20  minutes  from  CheSter 


Telephone:  Rock  Ferry  198 
Telegrams:  Antiques, Birkenhead 
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K  O  O  P  M  A  N 

FOR  OVER  FORTY  YEARS 

THE  jp2T)I2{G  ~A2(TiyU£  H0US8  OF 

BOSTON 

^^^^^^pSSENTIAL  to  distinction 
in  any  collection  of  an- 
tiques  is  the  evidence  of 
discriminating  selection 
with  reference  to  established  require¬ 
ments. 

CThe  possession  of  what  is  worth 
while  is  increasingly  recognized  as 
quite  as  important  as  the  possession 
of  what  is  merely  authentic. 

C.To  offer  its  clients  adequate 
choice  among  superior  examples  has 
for  two  generations  been  the  policy 
of  Koopman. 

? 

18  BEACON  Street 

Boston  Telephone,  Hay  market  632  MASSACHUSETTS 

n 
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Old  Spanish  Furniture 

from 

LATIN  AMERICA 

ONE  of  our  representatives  is  visiting  Latin 
America,  establishing  connections  which  will 
supply  us  with  some  early  Spanish  Antiques.  Due 
notice  of  their  arrival  will  be  given  later. 

M  eanwhile  we  are  constantly  receiving  at  our 
shops  unusually  fine  pieces  of  furniture,  photographs 
and  descriptions  of  which  will  gladly  be  sent  upon 
request.  Worthy  of  special  mention  are  some  wonder¬ 
ful  old  carved  cheats,  an  Italian  carved  oak  side  chair 
of  the  16th  century  (with  arms,  inlaid  splats  and  wood 
seat — illustrated  in  April  issue  House  &  Garden  page 
104),  a  clawfoot,  double  drop  leaf  Empire  library 
table,  of  San  Domingo  Mahogany,  and 

SAC  any  Surly  t. American  'Pieces 

-»  c» 


A  Variety  of  TOILET  SETS 
in  old  shapes  and  decorations 
suited  tor  placing  on  old  wash 
stands  in  Colonial  and  Victorian 


rooms 


Seven  Floors  Devoted  to 


We  solicit  correspondence  with  collectors  and  dealers 

J.  P.  Zimmerman  &  Sons 

ESTABLISHED  I  877 

'Dealers  in  --Antiques 

Cabinet  Makers  ::  Finishers  ::  Carvers  ::  Upholsterers 

1C03  Walnut  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Qhitia  a?id  Cjlass 


15  Cast  56 th  Street  New  York  City 


The  [  bun  try  t Antique  Shop  with  a  (fity  Stock 


500  MAJOR  PIECES  OF  FURNITURE  AND  3OOO  SMALLER  ITEMS  INCLUDING  GLASS 

AND  OTHER  EMBELLISHMENTS 

of  A  merican  and  E  n  cT  l  1  s  H  Origin  Only 

DISPLAYED  IN  OUR  TWO  BUILDINGS 

384-  386  BROADWAY  Telephone ,  Flushing  0554- w  Flushing,  J^ong  Island 

(Twenty  Minutes  from  the  Queensboro  Bridge) 

Those  who  have  been  in  qneft  of  special  items  have 
been  delighted  with  the  assemblage  to  seleft  from 

MAIL  ORDERS  RECEIVE  EVERY  ATTENTION 

FRED  J.  PETERS 
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EDITH  RAND  ♦  ANTIQUES 


COLLECTION  of  antiques  has  been  made  with  primary  regard  to  quality 
and  to  decorative  value.  That  is  apparent  even  in  this  small  group  of 
examples  from  3lock. 


Please  observe  the  top  rail  of  the  pine  cupboard  door,  with  its  moulded  arches  cut  in  the  single  piece. 
A  sturdy  bit  of  work  that  cupboard,  and  roomy, — 6',  8"  high;  yet  so  finely  proportioned  as  to  convey  a 
sense  of  daintiness. 

And  observe,  too,  the  curly  maple  serving  table — with  curly  birch  top.  Midway  of  that  top  stands  a 
Leed’s  teapot,  fragile  perfection,  in  proof  condition:  flanking  it  a  Stoddard  brown,  three-mould  flask,  and 
a  three-mould  decanter — of  clear  glass  with  sunburst  and  quilted  patterning  on  the  sides. 

The  pewter  plate  and  deep  dish  are  so  good  as  to  suggest  something  yet  better, — the  splendid  chain 
tankard  of  Swiss  pewter  ( see  insert).  Such  tankards  are  notably  rare,  and  none  have  appeared  in  the  sales¬ 
rooms  for  years.  This  one  is  from  a  recently 
dispersed  collection,  of  which  we  have  the 
major  part. 

Of  the  star  pattern  Sandwich  plates  on 
the  curly  maple  duck-foot  table,  we  have 
just  one  more  than  the  essential  half-dozen. 
The  compote  shows  the  sheaf  of  wheat  de¬ 
sign.  As  for  the  Windsor  chairs,  while  not 
the  rarest,  they  have  heavy  pine  seats,  are 
early,  honest,  and  sound. 

Here,  after  all,  is  a  good  part  of  some¬ 
one’s  cottage  dining-room.  The  items  are 
all  of  such  excellence  that  they  will  not 
long  remain  unclaimed.  Hence,  where  pos¬ 
sible,  early  personal  inspection  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  assuring  against  the  disap¬ 
pointment  of  prior  sale.  For  known 
correspondents,  however,  limited  reserva¬ 
tion  of  special  items  may  be  arranged. 


To  provide  proper  setting  for  antique  fur¬ 
niture,  zve  specialize  in  historically  correct 
reproductions  of  contemporary  zvall  papers 
and  chintzes. 


EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE 


l6l  WEST  72ND  STREET  Telephone,  Endicott  8585  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Proportion  in  Advertising 


WHERE  you  have  something  to  sell,  re¬ 
member  that  its  satisfactory  disposal 
always  necessitates  some  selling  expense. 

If  you,  yourself,  write  letters  about  it, 
there  are  to  be  figured  the  value  of  your 
time,  the  cost  of  paper  and  the  charges  for 
postage. 

Where  half  a  dozen  letters  will  serve  your 
purpose,  the  time  and  money  outlay  amount 
to  very  little;  and,  if  what  you  have  to  sell  is 
something  quite  inexpensive  and  very  widely 
used,  one  of  your  half-dozen  letters  may  find 
a  customer. 

But  the  more  unusual  and  the  more  costly 
the  object  which  you  wish  to  dispose  of,  the 
more  letters  you  will  have  to  write  in  order  to 
find  just  the  person  who  is  interested  and 
who,  at  the  moment,  has  the  necessary 
money  to  make  the  purchase. 

And  there  is  something  more.  The  better 


and  more  costly  this  object,  the  more  essen¬ 
tial  is  it  that  your  letter  be  so  presented  that 
it  will  receive  attention,  and  be  so  expressed 
that  it  will  arouse  a  desire  for  ownership. 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  not  only  that  all 
selling  implies  selling  expense,  but  that  this 
expense  is  quite  likely  to  bear  a  definite  ratio 
to  the  value  of  the  article  offered. 

The  more  expensive  a  thing,  usually  the 
greater  the  cost  of  disposing  of  it. 

This  is  as  true  of  antiques  as  of  automo¬ 
biles.  If  what  you  have  to  offer — either  in 
the  way  of  service  or  of  a  single  item — is  un¬ 
usually  worth  while,  dignify  it  with  adequate 
advertising  presentation. 

That  this  will  pay  is  mathematically  certain. 

Tell  us  your  selling  problems,  whether  you 
have  one  item  or  a  hundred  to  dispose  of.  It 
is  to  our  advantage  to  advise  you  so  as  to 
insure  your  advantage. 


Advertising  ^Department  ANTIQUES,  683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston. 


"‘'The  Stepping  Stone ” 


STOP  AT  THE  SIGN  OF 
THE  SHIP 

THE  threshold  of  this  ancient  cottage  is  the  cen¬ 
turies  old  Stepping  Stone  between  now  and 
then.  Over  it  you  pass  lightly  into  the  heritage  of 
days  long  gone,  to  find  yourself  exclaiming  at  the 
magic  of  your  surroundings. 

The  delight  of  that  experience  brings  many  visitors 
to  thec‘Stepping  Stone.”  Others  come  to  enjoy  aimless 
browsing  and  the  pleasure  of  unsought  discovery.  And 
there  are  yet  others  who  know  that  the  atmosphere  of 
romance  which  pervades  the  place  could  not  exist  ex¬ 
cept  as  the  outgiving  of  things  really  fine  enough  and 
rare  enough  to  be  worth  a  connoisseur’s  treasuring. 

And  all  are  so  welcome  that  the  “Stepping  Stone” 
is  known  from  coa^f  to  coa^f  for  its  hospitality  to 
lovers  of  antiques. 

M  arie  Gouin  Armstrong 

277  ELM  STREET  ::  WEST  HAVEN,  CONN. 

7  minutes  from  New  Haven  Station 


Brooks  Reed  Gallery,  Inc. 

19  ARLINGTON  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


ANTIQUES 


Maple  Furniture 
Glass,  China 
Old  Prints 


The  Qill  of  the  cRoad 


Motor  'Time  Is  Here 


Up  the  long  valleys  of  noisy  brooks, 

Behind  the  hills  where  hide  3till 
waters  of  lakes, 

Through  woodland  dusk  and  golden 
light  of  meadows 

Pa£t  ancient  dwellings  drowsing  amid 
encircling  elms  and  maples 
And  snug  white  villages,  whose  church 
spires  pierce  the  sky 
So  beckon  the  summer  highways  of 
New  Hampshire. 

Why  not  follow  their  leading  ? 

Motor  to  Franklin  in  the  early  day;  have  luncheon  or 
tea  with  us;  examine  our  collection  of  antiques  at  your 
leisure,  and  be  wherever  you  will  by  nightfall. 

The  Webster  Place  Antique  Shop 
Tea  Room 

on  the  Daniel  WebCter  Highway  ^Franklin,  New  Hampshire. 

Clyde  C.  Brown,  Proprietor 


Thtartha de Haas  "If  eves 

1807  Ranstead  Street 

Philadelphia ,  Pa. 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 


This  Fine  Old  American  Wal¬ 
nut  Desk  with  Serpentine  Interior 
Trice,  $275 


-Wap. 


‘Distinguished  Old -Dime  Furniture 


<n~J HIS  Photograph  is  a  continuation  of  the  display  of  old 
family  furniture  begun  in  Antiques  for  May  {page^^l)  ■ 
It  represents  four  generations  of  styles.  Earliest  is  the  exquisite  Virginia  walnut  lowboy  at  the  right — with  a 
slight  blocking  substituted  for  the  more  usual  shell  ornament  in  front.  Next  in  date  comes  the  desk:mahog- 
any  with  well-carved  feet.  The  Phyfe  type  hall-table  is  one  of  two  in  similar  design  from  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic;  while  the  small  round  table  on  its  attractive  tripod  support  is  a  graceful  example  of  slightly  later 

date.  The  Flemish  chair  has  been  sold.  These  and  other  choice”  articles  of  furniture,  including  a  notable  French  drawing-room  set,  may 
be  inspected  daily  between  the  hours  of  io  o’  clock  and  J.  Not  open  on"  Saturdays  daring  June  —  any  time  by  appointment. 


For  Sale  by  JAMES  E.  STUART,  3  i  Howard  Street ,  Boston 


JJow  June  comes  dancing  in,  with  roses  in  her  hair, 

HI l  DJature  decorates  in  colors  rare 
Do  greet  the  blushing  bride! 

T  is  Nature’s  season  of  color  and  decoration,  the  charm  ol  which  we  joy¬ 
ously  bring  into  our  homes. 


long  Mantr’s  jjfamous  Antique  is>f)op 


offers  you  charming  “Summery”  decorated 
furniture,  for  home,  etc.,  adornment.  Sets  of 
chairs  decorated  with  quaint  flowers  and 
fruits.  Rest-inviting  decorated  benches  for 
living  room  or  porch.  Decorated  Bridal  cheats 
from  the  early  Dutch  homes.  Flowery  chintz, 
quaint  old  samplers  and  colorful  Currier 
prints  for  Wall  decoration. 

Old  decorated  trays  for  the  “color  touch” 
inimitable. 


And  Hooked  Rugs!  with  their  splashy 
roses  and  gay  floral  motifs — -NOTHING  can 
compare  with  these  for  your  floors.  We  have 
one  of  the  finest  collections  in  New  York  (and 
a  whole  menagerie  of  “animal”  rugs  for  the 
children’s  rooms.) 

Early  American  pottery  jugs  and  jars  and 
the  “greeny”  glass  pickle  jars  for  holding  the 
Treasure  Trove  of  June’s  floral  abundance. 


Send  for  booklet  and  special  price  list  of  above  and  many  other  items.  Hit  The  Sunrise  Trail  and  visit  this  wonderful  shop. 
Straight  Road  from  59th  Street  Bridge ,  New  York  —  Keep  Going  — 10  miles  —  Drive  in 

Katharine  Willis,  272  HMsideHvenue,  Jamaica,  j^ng  island 

Twenty  minutes  from  Broadway  via  Pennsylvania  Station 
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Ad  large 

1  collection 

of  the 

Finest  of 

old  New  England 

F  n  r 

n  i  t  u  r  e 

Dorothy  O.  Schubart 

INCORPORATED 

145  Fifth  Avenue 
Pelham,  N.  Y. 

Telephones 

PELHAM  2002  PELHAM  4808 

? 

Early  tA meric  an 
Antiques 

A  HADLEY  CHEST 
A  BUTTERFLY  TABLE 

Both  pedigreed  antiques 

? 


{Half  an  hour  from  New  York  City  by  motor  or  via  the  New  York> 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  will  bring  you  in  touch  with  a 
large  collection  of  the  best  examples  of  authentic  early  American  an¬ 
tiques  at  reasonable  prices .) 
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BLOCK  FRONT 

DRESSING  TABLE  (Mahogany :  circa  r/6o) 
Height  30",  width  36",  depth  liYf 


HE  maker  of  this  choice  little  dressing 
table  is  not  known  by  name,  but  his 
£tyle  is  as  clearly  defined  as  that  of  John 
Goddard.  Here  the  graduated  depth  of  the 
drawers,  the  refinement  of  blocking,  and  the 
delicacy  of  the  mouldings,  bespeak  master 
craftsmanship. 

Barring  easily  replaced  handles,  the  piece 
is  in  superior  condition. 

WILBUR  H.  HAGGETT 

6  North  Street  Salem ,  CMass . 
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JANE  FRANCES 

INCORPORATED 

33  River  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

cl Antiques  and  Decoration 

Miss  Frances  announces  the  opening  on 
June  fifteenth  of  her  Summer  shop 

351  South  Street 
‘Pittsfield \  SMiassachusetts 

Located  on  the  State  Road  between 
Pittsfield  and  Lenox,  Mass. 

with  a  m okt  complete  display  of  Early 
American  Furniture,  Old  English  and 
Irish  Cut  Glass,  Colored  American 
Glass,  Lowektoft,  Bristol  and 
Staffordshire  China. 

appraisals  Solicited 


THE  PIECES  HERE 
ILLUSTRATED 
HAVE  PASSED 
THROUGH  MY 
HANDS  DURING 
THE  PAST  SIX 
MONTHS.  THEY 
ARE  EXAMPLES 
OF  MY  SELECTION 


E.  J.  JOHNSON 

White  River  Junction 

Season  of  1 9  2. 3  ^  ^ RzJxCOl 


THE  proof  of  a  fine  piece 
of  furniture  lies  in  actual 
examination. 

No  pictures  and  no  amount 
of  correspondence  can  do 
justice  to  the  sT:ock  which  I 
have  brought  together  dur¬ 
ing  the  pall  winter. 

It  includes  pieces  in  maple, 
mahogany  and  cherry  from 


northern  New  England 
homes;  pressed  and  blown 
glass,  old  crockery,  early  iron. 

Inspection  of  this  Ifock  I 
cordially  invite;  but  I  suggest 
the  advisability  of  an  early 
visit. 

Motor  roads  are  now  open 
and  rail  service  via  Spring- 
field  or  Rollon  is  adequate. 

E.  J.  JOHNSON 


THE  QUALITY  OF 
A  DEALER’S  AN¬ 
TIQUES  DEPENDS 
UPON  HIS  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES,  HIS 
KNOWLEDGE,  & 
HIS  WILLING¬ 
NESS  TO  PAY  FOR 
l  WHAT  IS  REALLY 
EXCELLENT 
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Burnham’s  Chats  zv/th  Collectors 

VII. — AN  INVITATION 


A  LL  winter  long  I  have  talked  so  much 
f-\  about  hooked  rugs  that  I  have  some- 
^  times  feared  my  readers  might  think 
that  hooked  rugs  constitute  my  entire  business. 

But  they  do  not.  I  was  a  collector  of  an¬ 
tique  furniture  before  I  became  interested 
in  hooked  rugs  and  I  had  sold  many  examples 
of  fine  old  cabinet  work  before  I  realized  that 


been  my  good  fortune  to  bring  together.  An¬ 
other  is  occupied  by  my  repair  and  cabinet 
department;  another  by  my  rug  pattern 
makers;  and  yet  another  by  my  rug  cleaners 
and  repairers. 

I  can  pifiture  the  outside  of  it;  but  because 
there  is  nothing  else  quite  like  it  in  America,  I 
can  give  no  adequate  idea  of  the  interior. 


THE  BURNHAM  SHOPS  AT  IPSWICH 


the  only  suitable  floor  covering  to  go  with 
them  is  the  hooked  rug. 

So  while,  this  winter,  some  of  my  agents 
have  been  distributing  hooked  rugs  and  rug 
patterns,  others  have  been  scouring  the 
country  for  antique  furniture,  china,  bric-a- 
brac. 

I  oday  my  establishment  at  Ipswich 
presents  an  extraordinary  spectacle.  One 
large  division  is  packed  with  an  assortment 
of  antiques  such  as  it  has  never  hitherto 


For  that  reason  I  extend  a  very  cordial 
invitation  to  readers  of  Antiques  to  visit  my 
place  during  the  coming  summer.  I  should 
like  to  serve  as  personal  guide  in  showing 
them  about,  in  introducing  them  to  my  col¬ 
lection  and  in  explaining  to  them  the  fascinat¬ 
ing  work  of  rug  making. 

Usually  I  am  here  and  available;  but  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  my  disappointment 
in  missing  visitors,  I  shall  appreciate  an  ad¬ 
vance  appointment  by  letter  or  telephone. 


R.  W.  BURNHAM,  Ipswich,  Massachusetts 

Telephone,  109  Ipswich 
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Revealing  the  entirely  conservative  and  non- 
perilous  holiday  delights  of  the  pre-flivver 
era  as  depicted  by  the  veracious  contem¬ 
porary  lithographers,  Currier  and  Ives. 
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The  Editor’s  Attic 


'The  Cocver 

IN  the  basement  of  an  ancient  house  at  59  Centre 
Street,  Andover,  Massachusetts,  said  to  have 
been  built  before  1700,  the  table  illustrated  on 
the  cover  of  Antiques  for  this  month  was  discovered. 
The  date  of  the  house,  of  course,  bears  no  necessary 
relation  to  the  age  of  the  table.  The  piece  bears  its 
own  indices  of  antiquity.  Aside  from  general  confor¬ 
mation,  one  of  these  is  the  detachable  top,  here  illus¬ 
trated.  This  is  supplied,  on  the  under  side,  with  four 
mortises  into  which  fit  diminished  extensions  of  the 
table  legs,  in  the  form  of  tenons.  These  devices  serve 
to  hold  the  top  firmly  enough  when  in  use,  yet  permit 
ready  removal.  The  arrangement  is  a  curious  carry¬ 
over  from  the  method  of  the  mid-seventeenth-cen¬ 
tury  trestle  board  tables,  and,  in  itself,  points  to 
great  age  in  the  example  under  discussion.  Its  date 
may  be  set  between  1650  and  1680. 

The  unusually  large  bulbous  turnings  of  the  legs, 
showing  a  maximum  diameter  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  side  of  the  square  portions,*  seem  reminiscent 
of  Elizabethan  types.  In  the  American  tables  with 
vase  turnings  ordinarily  encountered  the  side  of  the 
square  portion  of  the  leg  usually  measures  slightly 
more  than  the  diameter  of  any  turning. 

The  table  under  discussion  enjoys  the  further  dis¬ 
tinction  of  size  beyond  that  of  the 
average  specimen  of  its  kind.  The  top 
measure  is  47L  x  47  inches;  total 
height  is  33  inches.  The  wood  is  a 
rather  remarkably  close-grained  Am¬ 
erican  oak,  attractively  quartered. 

Less  restoration  than  usual  has  been 
required  to  make  this  rare  table  fit  for 
company. The  two  rear  feet  in  the  illus¬ 
tration  are  renewals,  so  are  the  visible 
drops.  But,  of  the  skirt  brackets,  ten 

*For  detail  see  Antiques  for  May,  1923  (Vol.  Ill,  p. 

212,  Figure  6). 


out  of  twelve  are  the  originals.  The  top, with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  board  along  one  edge,  is  original.  The  piece  is 
a  recent  addition  to  the  Wallace  Nutting  collection. 

Tell  Tales  of  Yesteryear 

There  is  a  point  at  which  the  connoisseur  and  the 
collector  may,  perhaps,  be  sharply  distinguished.  The 
connoisseur  is  likely  to  insist  upon  the  intrinsic  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  items  which  he  chooses  for  preservation. 
The  collector  is  quite  as  often  moved  by  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  interesting  or  valuable  relationships.  The  dis¬ 
tinction,  if  accurate,  would  place  Currier  and  Ives 
prints  in  the  category  of  things  for  the  collector, 
rather  than  for  the  connoisseur — for  the  student  of 
life  rather  than  of  the  finer  arts. 

For,  with  some  exceptions,  these  prints  are  gen 
erally  commonplace  in  design,  crude  in  color,  and — 
where  the  emotions  are  involved— tawdry  in  senti¬ 
ment.  Their  chief  virtue  lies  in  a  kind  of  untutored 
literalness  which  for  us  of  today  mirrors  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  America  of  half  a  century  or  more  ago 
with  surprising  vividness  and  accuracy.  Their  range 
of  subject  was  extensive.  Persons,  places,  events, 
satires  upon  current  fashions  and  foibles,  political 
cartoons,  scenes  of  daily  life  at  home  and  on  the 
nation’s  borderland  were  drawn  on  stone,  printed 
and  given  broadcast  distribution. 
Nowadays  they  are  constantly  turn¬ 
ing  up  in  byways  and  odd  corners,  the 
gossiping  telltales  of  the  thought  and 
customs  of  a  vanished  era. 

It  would  be  pleasant  if  the  example 
chosen  for  this  month’s  frontispiece 
might  be  linked  with  the  days  which 
are  in  process  of  being  immortalized 
in  the  screen  version  of  Emerson 
Hough’s  Covered  Wagon.  Here,  indeed, 
is  a  canvassed  vehicle,  of  a  sort,  but 
the  well  manicured  country  within 
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whose  midst  it  reposes  betrays  some  years  of  settled 
cultivation.  The  garb  and  demeanor  ol  these  sojourn¬ 
ers  by  the  wayside,  further,  betrays  little  of  pioneer¬ 
ing  purpose.  Probably  they  are  no  more  than  holiday 
makers  of  the  eighteen  seventies,  prototypes  ol  these 
motoring  folk  of  today. 

Ufew  Friends  and  Old 

In  this  number  of  Antiques  are  concluded  Wallace 
Nutting’s  studies  of  turnings  on  early  American 
furniture — perhaps  the  most  completely  classified 
and  painstaking  piece  of  concentrated  investigation 
which  that  student  of  the  Pilgrim  Century  has  yet 
published.  Mrs.  W.  L.  Harris,  who  makes  first  ap¬ 
pearance  with  a  discussion  ol  Bohemian  glass,  is 
a  resident  ol  Washington.  Mrs.  Harris,  and  Antiques 
as  well,  will  welcome  further  information  calculated 
to  aid  in  establishing  exabf  dates  lor  various  types  of 
this  elusive  product.  Mrs.  Harrold  E.  Gillingham  is  a 
well-known  Philadelphia  collector,  whose  range  of 
interest  extends  well  beyond  the  samplers  which  she 
so  blithely  treats.  The  discussion  of  humble  cabinet 
woods  in  English  furniture,  by  R.  W.  Symonds,  was 
contributed  at  the  instance  of  Antiques.  Mr.  Sy¬ 
monds,  as  his  two  recent  books,  The  Present  State  of 
English  Furniture  and  Walnut  and  Lacquer  Furniture 
well  indicate,  is  a  scholarly  and  observant  writer. 
The  purpose  of  this  present  article  is  to  correct  some 
misapprehensions  as  to  the  variety  of  materials  used 
in  English  furniture  and  to  indicate  that  many  of  the 
early  cabinet-making  practices  which  we  have  been 
inclined  to  look  upon  as  distinctly  American  had — as 
might  be  expended — their  prototypes  in  England. 

Swan  Song 

Here  is  the  last  word  to 
be  suggested  by  the  boot- 
jack  bug.  Boots  that  require 
a  prong-horned  beetle  for 
their  removal  are  quite 
liable  to  need  some  vigorous 
aid  in  their  application.  For 
that  purpose,  in  early  days  as  now,  hooks  riveted  into 
stout  wooden  handles  were  inserted  in  the  boot  straps 
to  intensify  the  wearer’s  mighty  pull. 

Miss  M.  H.  Jay,  of  Boston,  favors  the  Attic  with  a 
pibfure  of  a  pair  of  such  instruments  dating  probably, 
she  says,  from  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  They  are 
eight  and  one-half  inches  long,  and  are  quite  massive. 
They  needed  to  be,  for  Miss  Jay  quotes  the  recollec¬ 
tions  of  a  man  who,  in  his  youth,  wore  long  boots, 
and  who  still  retains  vivid  memories  of  the  struggle 
to  get  them  on  after  they  had  once  become  wet  and 
had  been  allowed  to  dry  into  stiff  unyieldingness. 


o  o 


That  bootjacks  might 
constitute  legitimate  ma¬ 
terial  for  collecting  never 
quite  entered  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  Attic 
until,  within  a  few  weeks, 
Mr.  Leo  Vandercher  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  favored 
this  lofty  abode  with  a 
photograph  of  a  row  of 
iron  bugs  in  various 
stages  of  evolution,  and, 
therewith,  two  monu¬ 
mental  bootjacks  of  wood 
which  are  here  reproduced  as  items  not  without  his¬ 
toric  value. 

These  super-jacks  were,  quite  evidently,  designed 
to  be  grasped  firmly  by  whosoever  might  be  suffer¬ 
ing  the  anguish  of  boot  removal,  and  whose  corporeal 
dimensions  were  such  as  to  make  bending  an  im¬ 
possible  concomitant  of  the  ordeal.  The  specimen  at 
the  left  is  made  of  hickory  wood  worn  smooth  with 
many  years  of  use.  That  at  the  right  appears  to  have 
been  conceived  as  a  kind  of  parlor  ornament,  for  it  is 
of  black  walnut  decorated  with  gold  leaf.  The  middle 
section,  delicately  symbolizing  the  sole  of  a  shoe,  is 
covered  with  red  cross-stitch  on  burlap,  to  which  is 
added  the  greater  glorification  of  initials  and  flowers 
wrought  in  green  and  white  beads. 

Really  polite  and  carefully  nurtured  minds  are 
liable  to  experience  a  shocking  revulsion  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  such  examples  of  the  taste  of  an  ances¬ 
try  not  many  removes  separated  from  present  con¬ 
ventions.  Under  stress  of  suffering,  they  may  be 
inclined  to  accuse  the  Attic  of  harboring — of  cherish¬ 
ing,  even — much  useless  junk,  just  because  it  is  old 
and  queer;  and  of  disprising,  at  least  by  implication, 
the  lofty  creations  of  really  great  designers  and 
artificers. 

Flic  litre  of  the  Impolite 

Quite  so.  Perhaps,  indeed,  this  hypothetical  accu¬ 
sation  helps  explain  the  existence  of  the  Attic,  as  a 
place  where  the  humble  things  may  find  refuge,  and 
where  persons  of  a  rummaging  turn  of  mind  may 
freely  foregather  in  the  midst  of  an  amicable  confu¬ 
sion  to  air  their  doubts  and  their  opinions.  But  by  no 
means  is  elegance  debarred  from  this  rendezvous  of 
the  heterogeneous;  nor  is  it  disprised.  Elegance  is  as 
human  as  humbleness,  and  so  is  fine  artisanship.  But 
since  these  qualities  mark  the  high  reaches  of  crea¬ 
tive  accomplishment,  they  are  less  frequently  en¬ 
countered  than  is  that  evidence  of  homely  spontane¬ 
ity  which,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  is  usually  de¬ 
nominated  quaintness. 
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Fig.  2 — -Two  Jackson  Lustre  Pitchers  and  a  Cornwallis 

{a)  Canary  colored  band,  decoration  in  black,  or  dark  brown,  transfer  on  a  white  ground. 
{b)  Cornwallis  pitcher. 

(c)  Blue  band,  decoration  in  black  transfer  directly  on  blue  ground. 
a  Owned  by  Francis  D.  Brinton,  b  and  c  by  Mrs.  Breckinridge  Long. 


The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man, — -not  just  the 
intelligentsia,  and  the  upper  social  layer,  and  that 
small  remaining  fraction  which  is  distinguishable  from 
the  great  throng,  whose  mental  quotients  fade  retro- 
gressively  into  the  dimness  of  zeroed  decimals.  So, 
too,  the  proper  study  of  Antiques  is  antiques,— 
pompous  and  apologetic,  sophisticated  and  crude, 
significant  and  insignificant,  beautiful  and — damned. 

;  A  shrewd  guess  will  fix  their  relative  proportions,  but 
not  their  relative  interest.  Antiques  are  the  lesser 
monuments  along  the  road  of  man’s  cultural  progress. 
They  mark  the  brave  upward  stride  and  the  declivi¬ 
tous  stumble.  Their  right  to  consideration,  in  any 
instance,  resides  in  their  power  of  intimate  and 
appealing  revelation. 

The  Hero  of  TMore  Titchers 


tation  of  the  Jackson  portrait.  One  of  these  analogues 
{Fig.  2a)  belongs  to  Francis  D.  Brinton  of  West  Ches¬ 
ter,  Pennsylvania,  in  which  state  it  was  acquired;  the 
other  {Fig.  2c )  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Breckinridge  Long, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  was  recently  discovered  in 
Virginia. 

The  first  is  six  and  three-quarters  inches  high,  of 
bronze  lustre,  banded  with  canary  yellow.  General 
Jackson  appears  in  a  medallion  of  black  transfer  on  a 
white  ground.  An  oval  medallion  decorated  with  a 
cluster  of  fruit  appears  on  the  front.  The  second 
pitcher  also  measures  six  and  three-quarters  inches 
high  and  is  banded  with  blue  of  an  unusual  shade. 
General  Jackson’s  portrait  is  placed  diredtly  on  the 
blue  ground.  So,  likewise,  is  the  grouping  of  fruit, 
which  occurs  on  this  pitcher  in  similar  wise  to  that 
on  its  counterpart. 


Publication  of  the  Andrew  Jackson  lustre  pitcher 
in  Antiques  for  April*  has  produced  word  of  one 
duplicate  and  itwo  analogues.  The  first  belongs  to 
Walter  J.  Comstock  of  Providence.  Mr.  Comstock 
describes  his  as,  in  all  respedts,  like  the  one  published 
in  Antiques,  except  for  the  height,  which,  in  the  case 
of  his  pitcher,  is  just  four  inches  as  against  an  approxi¬ 
mate  four  and  one-half  inches  ascribed  to  the  pub¬ 
lished  example.  He  observes  frequent  variations  in 
the  sizes  of  such  pieces,  instancing  two  Cornwallis 
pitchers  in  his  possession,  one  of  which  is  five  and  one- 
half  inches  high;  the  other  three  and  one-half. 

If  many  more  such  duplicates  turn  up,  their  exist¬ 
ence  will  weaken  the  theory  that  the  April  specimen 
may  be  a  manufacturer's  sample  whose  premature 
appearance  barred  wide  acceptance  by  the  American 
trade.  In  the  meantime,  the  two  analogues  may  be 
viewed  as  offering  some  evidence  in  support  of  that 
theory,  for  they  apparently  offer  the  earliest  presen- 


T>efore  or  Hlfter? 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  two  pitchers  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  from  the  example  published  in  April. 
They  are,  of  course,  somewhat  taller.  Instead, further, 
of  a  spheroidal  body,  conical  necking,  long,  sharp 
spout  and  gracefully  curved  handle,  these  display 
each  a  conical  body,  almost  straight  necking,  a  some¬ 
what  conservative  spout,  and  a  handle  in  which  the 
large,  confident  curves  of  the  Cornwallis  type  give 
way  to  short  bends  and  tentative  angles. 

In  his  classification  of  pitcher  types,  Barberj 
makes  no  mention  of  this  particular  form.  Is  it  earlier 
or  later  than  what  he  calls  Type  VII,  the  Cornwallis 
shape?  The  general  straightening  of  lines  and  the 
partial  detachment  of  the  handles  might  reasonably 
seem  to  indicate  a  slightly  later  date.  On  the  other 
hand,  comparison  of  the  portraits  on  the  two  types 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  original  design  was 


*Vol.  Ill,  p.  156. 


f Anglo-American  Pottery,  Edwin  A.  Barber:  Indianapolis,  1899. 
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planned  to  occupy  the 
liberal  space  accorded  it 
on  the  Brinton  and  Long 
pitchers  and  that  it 
suffered  some  truncation 
in  its  adaptation  of  the 
lesser  dimensions  of 
Type  VII.  This  last  indi¬ 
cation  is  further  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  several  pitchers 
of  precisely  the  shape  of 
these  large  Jackson  ex¬ 
amples,  hut  decorated 
with  scenes  depicting 
maternal  solicitude.  In 
these  representations 
the  costumes  are  unmis¬ 
takably  those  of  the 
period  1812  1820.  They 
establish,  therefore,  the 
date  of  the  pitcher  shape  between  those  same  years, 
and  point  to  the  probability  that  it  was  first  issued, 
with  the  Jackson  portrait,  as  a  souvenir  of  the  Battle 
of  N  ew  Orleans,  soon  after  1815.  Later  (in  1825),  the 
portrait  appears  to  have  been  reapplied  to  a  smaller 
pitcher,  without  measures  being  taken  to  assure  an 
absolutely  right  relationship  between  the  original  en¬ 
graving  and  the  space  to  be  occupied. 

So  much  for  the  present  illumination  of  the  topic. 
Evidence  in  support  or  contradiction  will  be  gladly 
received  and  fully  utilized. 

Likewise  to  Mrs.  Breckinridge  Long  Antiques  is 
indebted  for  a  photograph  of  the  Cornwallis  pitcher, 
here  reproduced  to  the  same  scale  as  the  Jackson 
examples  shown  with  it.  In  the  adjustment  of  the 
medallion  to  the  shape  and  size  of  the  pitcher  it  is 
closelv  similar  to  that  observable  in  the  specimen 
illustrated  in  Barber’s  Anglo-American  Pottery. 

'John  Elliott  s  Progress 

The  John  Elliott  label  from  the  back  of  an  old 
mirror,  which  was  published  in  facsimile  in  Antiques 
for  January  of  this  year,*  has  produced  two  further 
notes  concerning  Elliott;  one  from  W.  W.  Bennett,  of 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  the  other  from  Wilmer  Moore, 
of  Hopewell,  N.  J . 

Each  of  these  correspondents  is  the  possessor  of  a 
mirror  inherited  by  direct  descent  from  a  family 
ancestor  and  bearing,  in  each  case,  an  Elliott  label. 
Allowing  for  very  slight  variations,  due,  probably,  to 
insignificant  lapses  in  copying,  these  two  labels  carry 
an  identical  message.  It  differs  considerably  from  that 
of  the  mirror  in  the  Margolis  collection,  previously 
cited,  and  is  as  follows: 

*  *VoI.  Ill,  p.  43. 


Fig.j — Elliott  Mirror 

Earlier  type  with  elaborate  shaping 
on  inside  of  frame  about  the  glass. 
Owned  bv  W .  IV.  Bennett. 


John  Elliott 

At  his  Looking-glass  Store,  the  Sign  of  the  Bell  and 
Looking  Glass  in  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Im¬ 
ports  and  sells  all  Sorts  of  English  Looking  Glasses,  at 
the  lowest  Rates. 

He  also  new  Quicksilvers  and  Frames  old  Glasses  and 
Supplies  People  with  new  Glasses  to  their  own  Frames. 


Concerning  the  label  on  his  frame,  Mr.  Bennett  ob¬ 
serves  that,  on  the  single  sheet,  but  below  the  label  as 
quoted,  occurs  what  appears  to  be  the  same  state¬ 
ment  repeated  in  German;  for  the  benefit,  no  doubt, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  “Dutch.” 

John  Elliott  must  have  been  an  enterprising  and 
successful  citizen.  'The  advertisement  just  quoted 


Fig.  4 — Elliott  Mirror 

Later  type.  Decorative  sil¬ 
houette  achieved  by  shaping 
outer  edges  of  frame.  Photo¬ 
graphed  out  of  doors.  The  re¬ 
flection  in  the  glass  makes  a 
composition  too  attractive  to 
be  obliterated.  Owned  by 
IV timer  Moore. 

of  his  shop,  however, 
Front  Street. 

This  latest  label  reac 


appears  to  De  an  early  one, 
for  it  limits  its  field  of  activ¬ 
ity  to  the  making  or  repair¬ 
ing  of  looking-glasses.  The 
Margolis  label  informs  us 
that  Elliott  is  located  on 
Front  Street  (no  longer  on 
Walnut),  and  that  he  deals 
in  a  variety  of  glass,  to¬ 
gether  with  paints,  oils,  and 
a  general  supply  of  drugs 
and  medicines. 

We  have  further  evi¬ 
dence  of  progress  in  yet 
another  label,  which  occurs 
on  a  very  large  scrolled 
mirror  of  mahogany  veneer, 
from  its  appearance  “evi¬ 
dently  American  made,”  in 
possession  of  Mr.  Moore. 
From  this  we  discover  that 
Elliott  has  taken  his  sons 
into  partnership  with  him 
and  that  the  variety  of  his 
wares  has  undergone  fur¬ 
ther  expansion.  The  location 
ontinues  to  be  at  60  South 

as  follows: 


John  Elliott  &  Sons 

No.  60,  South  Front  Street,  between  Chestnut  and  Walnut  Streets 
Philadelphia 

Sell  by  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Drugs  and  Medicines 
Window  and  Picture  Glass,  of  all  sizes 
Paints  of  all  kinds,  dry  and  ground  in  oil 
Linseed  Oil  &  Varnishes,  Dye  Woods  &c.  viz. 

Camel  hair  Pencils  &  Brushes,  Logwood  &  Fustic, 

Gold  &  Silver  Leaf  Brazil  &  Redwood, 

Sand  Crucibles,  Copperas  &  Alum. 

Also 

Looking  Glasses 

Of  all  sizes,  and  different  patterns. 

Old  Glasses  New  Quicksilvered  and  Framed. 

Country  Storekeepers  supplied  on  the  best  terms,  for  cash,  or  the 
usual  credit. 

Can  some  Philadelphian  now  supply  dates? 


Fig.  I  —  Bohemiam  Glass  (/  red;  2  blue;  3  blue  and  gold ) 

Attempts  to  date  such  pieces  are  fraught  with  danger.  Traditionally  the  tumblers  are  the  oldest  of  the  series.  The  cornucopias  come  next,  and  the  lamp  last. 
The  shade  of  the  lamp  is  one  of  those  ingenious  transparencies  such  as  are  still  being  produced. 


Bohemian  Glass 


Study  for  Inexperienced  Qolleciors 

By  Mrs.  W.  L.  Harris 

Illustrations ,  except  as  noted,  from  collections  of  Miss  Pefferman,  Messrs.  Koopman  and  the  author. 


A  MONG  our  primal  attributes  is  the  instinct  and  love 
for  color.  Red  is  foremost.  The  gamut  is  run  before 
-i-  JL.we  come  to  the  highly  civilized  green,  the  Prophet’s 
color.  The  babe  in  arms  and  the  world  weary  and  disil¬ 
lusioned  alike  feel  the  appeal  of  the  ruby’s  burning  red  and 
the  sapphire’s  blue  depths.  As  the  child  is  still  the  father  of 
the  man,  a  bit  of  gorgeous  color  in  an  old  curiosity  shop 
window  draws  in  the  passerby;  and  so  the  collector  may 
be  made.  The  fact  that  color,  in  some  mysterious  fashion, 
exerts  an  influence  upon  the  emotions,  and  even  upon  life 
itself,  may  explain  the  reason  why  antique  collectors  fre¬ 
quently  begin  their  careers  with  Bohemian  glass.  For  such 
beginners  a  helping  hand,  a  little  knowledge  along  the 
way  may  prove  useful;  thal,  as  we  collect,  we  may  become 
possessed  only  of  what  is  really  desirable. 

Before  studying  this 
special  glass,  a  few  words 
concerning  glass  in  gen¬ 
eral,  though  not  neces¬ 
sary,  may  be  worth  while. 

The  collecting  and  classi¬ 
fication  of  antique  glass 
per  se  is  a  difficult  and,  to 
the  uninitiated,  a  not  es¬ 
pecially  satisfactory  un¬ 
dertaking.  Clear,  undeco¬ 
rated  glass  has  a  charm 
all  its  own,  but  it  is  only 


*Photographs  for  this  article  by 
Harris&f  Ewing,  Washington,  D.  C., 
except  as  noted. 


Fig  2  —  Souvenir  Glass  {amber) 

Suggestive  of  the  Biedermeier  period,  and  dating  probably  from  first  forty  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 


for  the  highly  experienced  collector  willing  to  expend 
time  and  funds,  frequently  without  surety  Oi  the  age  of 
his  specimen.  For  there  are  no  marks,  no  exclusive  decora¬ 
tion.  All  varieties  of  early  glass  have  many  points  in 
common.  The  quality  and  shapes  are  in  later  times  easily 
imitated,  making  a  rigid  family  history  often  necessary  for 
identification.  Tear  drops  in  the  stems  of  goblets  and  punty- 
rod  scars,  are  not  always  infallible  indices  of  age  or  qualitv. 

Bohemian  glass,  as  we  know  it,  has  the  advantage  of 
comparatively  easy  recognition.  But  most  of  it  is  not  so  old 
as  some  of  us  would  like  to  think.  That  which  is  encoun¬ 
tered  in  the  United  States  is  probably,  in  the  main,  of 
nineteenth  century  origin,  though  precise  dating  of  par¬ 
ticular  pieces  is  extremely  difficult.  Judgment  must  rely  in 
part,  on  considerations  of  style.  For  one  thing,  we  may 

observe  in  the  figure  and 
landscape  decorations  of 
Bohemian  glass,  such  as  we 
usually  encounter,  a  per¬ 
vasive  aspect  of  natural¬ 
ism,  characteristic  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and 
quite  distinct  from  the 
more  highly  convention¬ 
alized  decoration  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and 
earlier. 

Weight  is  another  in¬ 
dication  of  period.  The 
progress  of  design  from 
the  mediaeval  period 
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through  the  Gothic  era  and  the  age  of  the  Renaissance 
had  lain  in  the  direction  of  increasing  refinements  of  form, 
and  consequent  elimination  of  superfluous  material.  Bohe¬ 
mian  glass,  even  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  often  heavy; 
but  in  tall  vessels  this  weight  is  lightly  carried  on  graceful 
supports.  The  feet  of  eighteenth  century  urns  and  goblets 
are  seldom  thick  at  the  rim. 

In  the  field  of  the  decorative  arts,  the  Renaissance  had 
pretty  well  spent  its  initial  force  by  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Mas¬ 
siveness  without  other  excuse  than  a 
desire  to  achieve  impressiveness  re¬ 
turned  with  the  retrospective  ambitions 
of  the  Empire.  We  are  familiar  with  its 
manifestations  in  our  huge  and  un¬ 
wieldy  early  nineteenth  century  furni¬ 
ture.  But  they  are  equally  discernible 
in  the  silver  and  glass  of  the  period.  In¬ 
deed  it  appears  to  have  been  the  grow¬ 
ing  dominance  of  heavy  English  glass, 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  beginning  years  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth,  which  started  Austrian  glass 
makers  into  competitive  activity.*  The 
Austrians,  mainly  through  their  Bohe¬ 
mian  factories,  won  out.  Their  produCt 
filled  the  markets  of  the  world.  It  was, 
and  is,  known  as  Bohemian  glass.  It 
is  still  being  manufactured,  and  often 
so  like  the  old  as  to  require  a  sharp  eye 
to  deteft  differences.  But  it  is  now  re¬ 
ferred  to  as“Czecho-Slovak,”in  tribute 
to  self  determination. f 

How  much  eighteenth  century  Bo¬ 
hemian  glass  came  to  America  is  a 
matter  of  doubt.  Probably  very  little. 

But  as  early  as  1820  in  the  succeeding 
century  Baltimore  was  recognized  as  a 
special  port  of  receipt  for  this  glass. J 
And  various  authorities  cite  individual 
years  of  high  merit  in  its  manufacture: 
from  1820  through  1844,  when  Count 
Harrach’s  fabrik  was  in  full  output; 
again  through  the  great  London  exhi¬ 
bition  of  18^1,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Centennial  Show  of  1 876 §,  in  which 
latter  we  encounter  Lobmeyer’s  efforts 
to  regenerate  the  forms  of  Bohemian 
glass  and  to  redevelop  the  forgotten 
but  more  highly  refined  taste  of  pre¬ 
vious  centuries. 

In  further  support  of  the  contention 
that  Bohemian  glass  as  we  know  it 

*Schmidt:  Das  Glas:  Handbuch  der  Koniglichen  Museen  zu  Berlin, 
fin  1847  Bohemia  operated  160  glass  factories  as  against  40  factories  in  Venice. 
Of  Austrian  exports  of  glass  at  this  time  87  per  cent  came  from  Bohemia.  See 
Travaux  de  la  Commission  Francaise  sur  L' Industrie  des  Nations,  Paris  1854. 
JSchebek,  Boehmen’s  G/as  Industrie  u.  Glas  Handel;  Prag.  1878. 

§See  Official  Description  and  Illustrated  Catalogue ,  Vol.  iii,  p.  106  (London, 
1851),  also  Wyant,  Industrial  Arts  0}  the  igth  Century  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851,  plate  XXXVIII,  and  Smith,  Masterpieces  of  the  Centennial  International 
Exhibition  (1876),  Vol.  II. 


belongs  to  the  nineteenth  century*  the  Crystal  Palace  vase 
illustrated  (Fig. 3)  gives  us  one  sure  date  mark. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  further,  that  the  type  of  hunting 
scene,  a  stag  pursued  by  hounds,  and  the  like,  which  we 
naturally  associate  with  Bohemian  glass  decorations,  was 
at  the  height  of  its  popularity  in  various  other  fields  of 
expression  about  the  mid-century.  The  paintings  of  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer  (1802-1873)  i'1  England  offer  a  case  in 
point.  So,  too,  do  the  extraordinary 
groups  of  stuffed  animals  produced  by 
M.  H.  Ploucquet  of  Stuttgart,  several 
of  which  were  exhibited  at  the  London 
Exposition  of  1851. 

Bohemian  glass,  furthermore,  was 
extremely  popular  in  the  southern 
states  of  America.  It  accorded  well 
with  the  heavy  French  and  West  In¬ 
dian  furniture  that  found  such  appro¬ 
priate  place  in  the  great  rooms  of 
southern  mansions.  If  we  may  judge 
from  the  furnishings  with  which  pros¬ 
perity  surrounded  itself,  the  great 
period  of  prosperity  in  the  South  ex¬ 
tended  from  about  1820  until  the  Civil 
War.  To  that  period,  with  some  ex¬ 
ceptions,  it  seems  safe  to  assign  most 
of  our  “old  Bohemian  glass.” 

And  here  a  brief  digression  to  avoid 
confusion.  Bohemian  glass  as  an  in¬ 
dustrial  produCt  has  a  history  much 
longer  than  our  acquaintanceship  with 
it.  Its  roots  are,  perhaps,  in  the  old 
glass  factories  of  Venice.  Bohemian 
glass  was  famous  even  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Late  in  that  era  Caspar  Leh¬ 
man,  a  German,  brought  to  Prague  a 
process  of  engraving  on  glass.  Bohemia 
had  no  monopoly  of  the  process,  yet, 
at  this  time,  that  state  was  so  com¬ 
pletely  the  centre  of  crystal-glass  mak¬ 
ing  that  it  seems  proper  to  describe  the 
whole  engraved  product  as  Bohemian; 
this  despite  the  service  which  Lehman’s 
pupil  Schwanhardt  rendered  to  the 
making  of  glass  in  Nuremberg. f 
To  another  German,  Kunkel  by 
name  —  chemist  and  apothecary  —  is 
due  the  rediscovery  of  the  secret  of 
ruby  glass  in  the  mid-years  of  1600. 
But  of  the  Bohemian  glass  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  little 
or  none  ever  reached  America.  As  pre¬ 
viously  observed,  it  is  doubtful  that 
any  appreciable  quantity  was  imported  during  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century.  English  glass  was  more  readily  obtainable, 
as  was  that  of  Ireland.  Not  a  little  glass  was  manufactured 

*See  in  this  connexion,  Nordboehmische  Ueberjangglaeser  der  Biedermeierzeit, 
in  Kunst  und  Handwerk,  1911,  Jahrg.  XIV. 

fSee  Von  Falke  Deutsche  Kunst;  volume,  Kunstgewerbe,  Berlin  1888.  For  cut 
glass  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  see  Boermann  GeschnitteneG/aeser 
der  17  u.  18  Jahrhunderte,  Berlin  1901,  for  later  types:  Pazaurek  Moderns  Glaeser, 
Leipsig  n.d. 


Fig.  3  —  A  Dated  Vase:  1851  (red) 

Souvenir  of  the  Crystal  Palace  exposition  in 
London.  The  cylindrical  body,  heavy  foot 
and  general  solidity  of  form  are  typical  of 
certain  examples  of  the  period.  Photograph 
by  Darling. 


Fig  4  —  Various  Examples  (/,  white  overlay;  2,  red;  j,  red) 

Here  are  wide  variations  in  type.  The  decanters  would  normally  occur  in  the  period  with  the  lamp  and  cornucopias,  Figure  I.  The  pitcher  and  glass  display 
a  combination  of  Oriental  motives  with  grape  vine  ornament  that  bespeaks  a  somewhat  later  origin.  The  tall  compotes,  with  their  wine  making  putti,  suggest 
eighteenth  century  design;  though  the  form  is  allied  to  that  of  later  products.  Centre  photograph  by  Darling. 
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at  home  in  the  Colonies;  witness  the  wide  distribution  of 
Stiegel’s  manufactures. 

Hence, to  repeat,  Bohemian  glass  has, in  itself,  an  ancient 
and  honorable  history,  but  those  examples  which  are 
within  reach  of  the  average  American  collector  are  usually 
to  be  classed  as  occurring  within  the  past  hundred  years. 

To  return  from  the  detour  to  the  main  line:  Bohemian 
glass  is  good  for  the  beginning  collector,  for  usually  each 
piece  is  complete  in  itself,  and  is  pretty  likely  to  prove 
pleasing  to  the  untrained  as  well  as  to  the  cultivated  eye. 
Neither  does  the  would-be  collector  of  Bohemian  need  to 
be,  as  a  preliminary  requisite,  the  owner  of 
stocks  and  bonds.  The  cost  of  a  day’s  supply 
of  good  cigars  or  of  a  “Paris  bonnet”  is 
sufficient  to  secure  a  piece  worth  treasuring, 

— provided  one’s  taste  in  cigars  is  exacting, 
and  in  bonnets  not  unduly  extravagant. 

There  is  sufficient  Bohemian  glass  about  to 
reward  careful  search  and  little  enough  of 
the  best  to  make  the  acquisition  of  a  good 
piece  something  of  an  event. 

The  enthusiast  for  Bohemian  concerns 
himself  usually  with  color  and  cutting.  The 
range  of  the  former  is  considerable.  There 
are  reds  of  various  shades,  sometimes  touch¬ 
ing  a  clear  rosy  pink;  there  are  blues,  ambers 
and  greens.  Reds  are  most  common  and  most 
beloved,  particularly  in  the  ruby  shades 
whose  glow  is  due  to  the  addition  of  pure 
gold  to  the  mix. 

Much  of  the  effectiveness  of  Bohemian 
glass  lies  in  its  engraving,  the  cutting  through 
of  a  colored  outer  surface  to  disclose  a  clear 
glass,  or  ground  glass,  pattern  beneath.  The 
result  is  accomplished  usually  by  staining  the 
outer  surface  of  the  piece  and  then  cutting 


through  the  stain.  Occasionally  there  is  an  aCtual  overlay 
of  colored  glass  upon  clear  glass.  Opaque  overlays  of  con¬ 
siderable  depth  are  encountered  about  1850,  usually  in 
Oriental  patterns.  Clear  glass  shows  through  the  cutting 
of  the  opaque  overlay  and  further  embellishment  is  often 
added  by  painting  and  gilding. 

Patterns,  therefore,  may  be  roughly  classified  into  geo¬ 
metrical  forms  in  clear  glass  sometimes  cut  in  facets,  some¬ 
times  showing  as  open  spaces  through  a  colored  overlay; 
hunting  scenes,  similarly  cut  but  enriched  by  modelling 
and  by  a  variety  of  cutting  and  polishing;  views  of  Aus¬ 
trian  and  German  spas,  and  what  not  else; 
cut,  gilded  and  painted  decorations  in  which, 
at  times,  opaque  overlays  contrast  with  clear 
cut  patterns  and  with  painted  and  gilded 
applications  of  flowers  and  scrolls.  The  vine 
is  a  frequent  and  favorite  decorative  element. 
Oftentimes  its  play  of  leaf  and  branch  is 
merely  etched  upon  the  glass  with  acid  in¬ 
stead  of  being  cut.  Pieces  thus  decorated 
display  a  device  cheap  in  its  day  and  still 
not  ardently  sought. 

Sometimes  the  depth  of  the  cutting,  some¬ 
times  the  subtlety  of  modelling  in  fruits  and 
figures  determines  quality.  But  coarsely  cut 
forms  and  the  shallow  lines  of  etching  are  not 
esteemed.* 

The  glass  makers  of  Bohemia  did  not  con¬ 
fine  themselves  to  the  making  of  decanters 

( Continued  on  page  286 ) 

*The  most  ardent  admirer  of  Bohemian  glass  seldom  has 
much  to  say  for  the  forms  of  the  pieces  themselves.  The  em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  on  color  and  on  tidiness  of  workmanship.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  furniture  of  much  of  this  period.  It 
exhibits  good  workmanship,  and  the  color  of  florid  veneer¬ 
ing  is  frequently  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  exquisiteness 
of  basic  design. — Ed. 


Fig.  5 — Bohemian  Vase  (red) 
The  base  is  precisely  like  that 
of  Figure  1.  The  date  is  prob¬ 
ably  very  nearly  the  same. 
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Fig.  1 — A  Refectory  Table  ( circa  s6jo) 

Shows  unusual  combination  of  walnut  legs  and  top  frieze  and  stretchers  of  oak.  Property  of  Sir  John  Prestige. 


The  Lesser  Cabinet  Woods  in  England 


By  R.  W. 

Introduction 

*  I  'HE  history  of  English  Furniture  of  the  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  may  be  conveniently  di¬ 
vided  into  four  periods  under  the  names  of  the  four  woods  which 
were,  in  succession,  favoured  for  making  the  highest  grade  of  fur¬ 
niture  during  these  three  hundred  years. 

The  oak  period,  from  1500  to  1660,  covers  the  years  when  that 
wood  was  almost  exclusively  used  for  the  better  class  of  furniture. 
But,  following  its  supersession  by  walnut  and  mahogany,  oak 
continued  to  be  used  extensively  as  a  subsidiary,  or  lesser,  ma¬ 
terial.  From  1660  to  1720  walnut  enjoyed  primary  distinction. 
About  1720  mahogany  came  into  use  and  gradually  ousted  wal¬ 
nut  from  the  premier  position,  although  walnut  furniture  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  made  concurrently  with  that  of  mahogany  up  to 
about  1745-  During  the  rest  of  the  century,  mahogany  continued 
to  be  extensively  used,  although  from  1765-70  the  attention  of 
the  cabinet  makers  was  equally  occupied  with  the  production  of 
satinwood  pieces;  and,  about  1780,  softwood  furniture  painted 
or  “japanned”  became  fashionable. 

Proof  that  numerous  other  woods  were  used  for  the  making  of 
furniture  throughout  the  three  centuries  is  furnished  by  sur¬ 
viving  examples;  but  these  are  not  extant  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  justify  an  alteration  of  the  above  broad  classification. 

The  historian  of  English  furniture  is  greatly  hampered  by  the 
entire  absence  of  any  reference  in  contemporary  literature  to  the 
*  Copyright,  1923,  by  R.  W.  Symonds. 


Symonds 

subjeCf  of  his  study.  Such  inventories  as  do  exist  seldom  mention  t 
the  woods  of  which  the  furniture  was  constructed;  and,  when  \ 
they  do,  are  not  always  to  be  relied  upon.  This  is  especially  true 
of  sixteenth  century  inventories.  An  additional  reason  for  the 
fallibility  of  inventories  is  that  an  immense  quantity  of  furniture  j 
was  imported  into  England  during  the  three  hundred  years,  not  :j 
only  in  the  latter  part,  when  foreign  trade  was  increasing  by  leaps  II 
and  bounds,  but  also  throughout  the  earlier  decades,  when  many 
of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  nobles  furnished  their  houses  with  for-  j 
eign  examples.  The  provenience  of  a  piece  of  furniture  is  but 
seldom  given  in  an  inventory. 

When  considering  the  woods  from  which  English  furniture  is  | 
made,  it  is  essential,  further,  to  realise  that  the  greater  and  more  |j 
important  part  of  it  during  the  period  under  consideration,  was  I 
made  from  imported  timber,  indigenous  woods  being  either  un- 1 
suitable  or  else  deficient  in  supply.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  j 
sixteenth  century,  foreign  timber  was  imported  for  making  fur-  l< 
niture  and  for  panelling.  Even  English  oak,  renowned  in  prose  | 
and  verse,  seems  to  have  been  little  esteemed  by  the  English  cab¬ 
inet  maker;  and,  while  largely  used  for  the  constructional  work  j 
of  houses  and  ships,  its  tough,  hard,  and  gnarled  grain  proved  I 
less  amenable  for  furniture-making  than  the  softer  and  more 
even-grained  woods  of  the  Continental  forests. 

In  the  early  periods,  the  only  method  of  cutting  timber  in  Eng-  I 
land  was  by  the  pit  saw.  Holland  was  more  advanced,  having  j 
wind-power  saw  mills,  by  means  of  which  its  wood  could  be  cut 
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into  convenient  logs  and  planks,  and  so  shipped  to  England.  This 
alone  was  an  inducement  to  the  English  cabinet  maker  to  utilise 
foreign  wood. 

Consequently,  the  indigenous  or 
lesser  woods,  of  which  the  chief  were 
ash,  beech ,  birch,  chestnut ,  elm  and  yew, 
and  the  fruit-woods,  apple,  cherry, 
plum  and  pear,  were  mainly  used  for 
the  poorer  quality  furniture  made  by 
country  cabinet-makers.  This  is  true 
not  only  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries,  but  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  also.  Yet  nearly  all  of 
these  woods  were  extensively  used  in 
producing  better-class  furniture, 
generally  in  conjunction  with  the 
better  woods  for  constructional  work. 

Sometimes  they  occur  as  veneer,  or 
are  used  in  the  solid  without  the  co¬ 
operation  of  a  better  wood,  and  some¬ 
times  they  are  found  in  marquetry 
inlays. 

In  the  case  of  the  poorer  class  fur¬ 
niture,  however,  the  country  cabinet¬ 
maker  was  unable  to  exercise  much 
discretion  in  his  choice  of  materials. 

His  output  was  controlled  by  cost, 
by  local  conditions  and  by  extraneous 
influences. 

For  instance,  that  timber  which 
was  locally  abundant,  and  conse¬ 
quently  cheap,  would  form  the  staple 


commodity  with  which  he  would  ply  his  trade.  Where  beech 
abounded,  he  would  use  beech;  and  where  elm  grew  in  large 
quantities,  he  would  employ  elm.  On  occasion  perhaps,  as  the 


Fig.  j — A  Court  Cupboard  ( circa  1600 ) 

Of  oak  decorated  with  geometrical  inlay  of  holly  and  fruitwood.  Property  of  Frank 
Partridge. 


Fig.  2 — A  Two  Tier  Buffet  ( circa  1590) 

Made  of  walnut,  oak,  fruitwood  and  deal.  Property  of  Frank 
Partridge. 

result  of  some  unusual  storm,  a  number  of  fruit  trees 
would  be  blown  down:  these  trees  having  been  quickly 
sawn  up,  became  the  cabinet  maker’s  chief  source  of 
supply  until  it  was  finished. 

This  permanent  and  adventitious  allowance  oi  local 
timber  would  account  for  a  cabinet  maker’s  manu¬ 
facturing  a  table  with  an  oak  top,  fruitwood  legs  and 
a  stretcher  of  elm.  He  would  endeavor  to  produce  an 
utilitarian  article  with  such  material  as  he  might  have 
at  hand,  without  stopping  to  study  the  effecft  that  a 
combination  of  three  such  different  woods  might  have 
in  a  table  of  this  description. 

The  maker  of  high  quality  furniture  would  never  be 
guilty  of  this.  Circumstances  would  never  require  it  of 
him.  Whenever  he  employed  a  combination  of  woods,  his 
motive  was  to  increase  the  decorative  value  of  his  work 
by  the  artistic  arrangement  and  blending  of  the  beauties 
of  the  various  colors  and  textures. 

In  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  loco¬ 
motion  and  transport  facilities  rapidly  and  greatly 
improved.  A  natural  corollary  of  this  improvement 
was  a  wider  distribution  of  timber.  To  some  extent, 
this  freed  the  country  cabinet  maker  from  his  depen¬ 
dence  upon  local  produces  for  his  supply  of  timber, 
as  it  brought  other  kinds  of  woods  within  his  reach. 
Hence,  at  this  date  we  get  some  uniformity  of  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  manufacture  even  of  the  poorer  class 
furniture. 

In  the  absence  of  the  guidance  that  contemporary 
documents  might  have  given,  but  unfortunately  do 
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Fig.  4 — A  Walnut  Gate  Table  [circa 
1690 ) 

Leaves  of  top  are  of  French  walnut.  Property 
of  Percival  Griffiths,  F.  S.  A. 

not  give,  all  the  authentic  evidence 
which  can  be  obtained  with  regard  to 
the  woods  used,  and  their  application 
in  the  making  of  old  English  furniture 
centers  in  the  pieces  that  have  survived 
today;  and  it  is  from  a  broad  survey 
of  these  survivals  that  the  following 
dissertation  on  the  lesser  cabinet  woods 
of  old  English  furniture  is  given,  set  out 
under  heads  of  certain  periods  of  years. 


refers  to  the  wood  of  the  North  European  pine  ( pinus 
sylvestris )  and  must  not  be  confused  with  the  American 
white  pine  ( pinus  strobus )  which  latter  wood — called 
pine  in  England — was  not  used  in  English  furniture 
until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Deal  has  hard 
and  soft  fibres  alternating,  and  rigid  knots;  whereas 
the  American  white  pine  is  a  softer  and  more  even 
grained  wood  with  loose  or  “dead”  knots  which  are 
liable  to  fall  out.  Deal  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
much  used  in  England,  however,  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  as  Henry  VI 1 1  is  said  to  have  had  one  of  the 
rooms*of  his  Palace  of  Nonsuch  panelled  with  it,  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  scarce  and  expensive. 

Cedar  wood  also  makes  its  appearance  in  this 
period,  but  is  mainly  confined  to  the  manufacture  of 
chests.  These  chests  were  undoubtedly  used  for  the 
storage  of  clothes,  the  wood  being  repellent  both  to 
moths  and  to  the  woodworm.  They  were  invariably 
decorated  with  poker  work,  doubtless  because  the 
wood  was  too  soft  and  spongy  for  carving.  This  early 
use  of  cedar  in  England  is  particular¬ 
ly  interesting  because  it  does  not 
otherwise  occur  to  any  extent  in  Eng¬ 
lish  furniture  until  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  These  chests 
were  made  from  West  Indian  cedar 
wood,  and  not  from  the  cedar  of  Leba¬ 
non,  which  was  introduced  into  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  seventeenth  century  and 
became  a  popular  arboreal  feature  of 
the  eighteenth  century  gardens,  but 
which  had  little  value  as  timber. 

Although,  as  already  stated,  ex¬ 
amples  of  furniture  which  have  sur- 


A.D.  1500  to  1660 


Fig. 5 — A  Stool  of  Beech 
[circa  1685 ) 

Japanned  black.  Property 
of  Sir  William  Pleader, 
G.  B.  E. 


Throughout  this  period 

the  furniture  was  made  in 
the  solid,  and  practically  all 

the  pieces  extant  are  constructed  of  oak,  only  a  few  walnut 
and  chestnut  examples  having  survived.  Walnut  was  not 
an  indigenous  wood,  and  the  tree  was  not  planted  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  any  quantity  until  Elizabeth’s  reign.  The  majority 
of  such  pieces  as  have  survived  from  this  period  in  walnut 
were  most  probably,  therefore,  made  from  imported  timber. 
That  the  supply  of  it  was  limited,  may  be  deduced  from 
the  faCt  that  it  is  rare  to  find  an  Elizabethan  walnut  piece 
constructed  wholly  of  that  wood.  Generally,  parts  only  of 
the  piece  are  made  in  walnut,  the  rest  being  in  oak.  For 
example,  in  the  refeftory  table  {Fig.  /)  the  legs  are  of  wal¬ 
nut,  whilst  the  top  frieze  and  the  stretchers  are  of  oak.  Also 
in  Figure  2,  whilst  the  two  upper  tiers  are  of  walnut  and  the 
bottom  one  of  oak,  the  middle  frieze  and  the  bulbous  sup¬ 
ports  are  of  fruitwood,  and  some  of  the  constructional 
framing  is  of  deal.  There  are  thus  four  woods — oak ,  walnut, 
fruitwood  and  deal — all  included  in  this  one  piece. 

As  deal  has  been  mentioned,  and  as  it  is  a  word  that 
bears  a  slightly  different  meaning  in  America  to  what  it 
does  in  England,  it  may  be  desirable  to  explain  that  deal 


Fig.  6 — A  Gate  Table  of  Yew  [circa  ryoo ) 
Pro perty  of  M.  Harris. 
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vived  from  this  period  are  usually  in  oak,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  minor  quantity  in  walnut  and  chestnut,  there 
must  have  been  a  certain  amount  of  furniture  of  a  cheaper 
grade  made  in  the  lesser  woods,  such  as  elm,  beech,  yew 
and  ash,  and  also  in  the  fruitwoods.  That  few  examples  of 
the  furniture  made  in  these  woods  have  survived,  is  by  no 
means  singular,  as  all  of  them,  being  more  perishable  than 
oak,  must  have  suffered  severely  from  the  inevitable  rav¬ 
ages  of  time  and  the  worm. 

An  additional  explanation  for  the  disappearance  of  so 
much  of  this  class  of  sixteenth  century  furniture  is  that  it 
was  far  more  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  chance  and 
change  than  the  finer  pieces  which  were  the  property  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  were,  in  consequence,  better  housed,  and 
better  cared  for  and  were  generally  better  protected  against 
the  accidents  of  time,  in  that  they  seldom,  if  ever,  changed 
hands.  Again,  with  the  increase  of  wealth  and  luxury 
which  the  industrial  system  introduced,  better  quality 
furniture  was  brought  within,  the  reach  of  the  poorer 
classes  and  much  of  the  old,  made  from  the  lesser  woods, 
was  discarded  and  destroyed. 

Furniture  made  from  fruitwood  must,  however,  neces¬ 
sarily  have  been  confined  to  small  articles,  such  as  stools 
and  minor  tables;  for  fruit  trees  of  any  size  in  England  are 
usually  found  to  be  rotten  at  the  core,  and  the  sound  wood 
is  generally  obtainable  only  in  narrow  widths,  seven  inches 
being  about  the  maximum. 

Elm,  beech,  yew  and  ash,  owing  to  the  large  size  of  the 
tree,  must  have  been  more  extensively  used  for  the  furni¬ 
ture  of  the  farmhouse  and  village  inn  of  this  period  than 
fruit  wood,  although  existing  examples  are  extremely  rare. 

Oak  was  undoubtedly  also  used  for  the  making  of  this 
lower  grade  furniture,  but  as  it  was  in  considerable  de¬ 
mand  for  the  building  of  houses  and  ships,  it  was  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  any  of  the  lesser  woods. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  owner  of  the  local  pit 
saw  was  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  purveyor  of  timber.  It 
was  to  him  that  the  cabinet  maker  had  of  necessity  to 
apply  for  the  means  of  prosecuting  his  craft.  Consequently 
when  there  was  a  demand  for  oak,  the  pit  saw  owner  would 
raise  his  price  commensurately,  and  the  cabinet  maker 
would  often  have  to  be  content  with  beech  or  elm  or  some 
other  lesser  wood.  It  was,  therefore,  only  the  maker  of 
better-class  furniture  who  could  afford  to  buy  oak  for  his 
work. 

Elm  and  fruitwood  are  occasionally  found  used  in  com¬ 
bination  with  oak,  as,  for  example,  for  the  back  or  bottom 
of  an  oak  chest,  or  for  the  drawer  linings  of  an  oak  piece. 
Oak  pieces  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  also  found  with  the 
drawer  linings  of  deal,  thus  denoting  that  deal,  a  rare  wood  in 
the  sixteenth  century ,  had  now  become  one  of  the  lesser  cabinet 
woods. 

1660-1745 

In  this  period  walnut  became  the  fashionable  wood  for 
furniture,  and,  accordingly,  oak  became  a  secondary  wood. 
The  transition  was  a  gradual  process,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  walnut  wood  in  England.  The  immature  English  walnut 
trees  of  Elizabethan  planting  were  sufficient,  no  doubt,  for 
the  slender  members  of  the  solid  walnut  chair  stools  and 
day-beds  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  but  for  the 


marquetry  and  veneered  walnut  furniture  that  became  so 
popular  from  1680  onwards  foreign  walnut  wood  was 
largely  used. 

This  scarcity  of  walnut  wood  in  England  is  made  clear 
from  the  pieces  that  have  survived.  For  instance,  large 
tables  suitable  for  dining  are  hardly  ever  to  be  found  in 
walnut  throughout  the  whole  period.  Such  tables  were 
made  of  oak  up  to  about  1715,  and  from  mahogany  from 
that  date  up  to  the  end  of  the  walnut  period.  The  walnut 
tables  which  do  exist  and  which  have  solid  tops  (and  not 
veneered  tops),  as  in  gate-leg  tables,  are  usually  of  small 
dimensions.  This  fad:  implies  that  cabinet  makers  were  un¬ 
able  to  make  their  larger  tables  of  walnut,  because  the  in¬ 
digenous  wood  was  not  of  sufficient  scantling,  and  the  im¬ 
ported  material  would  prove  too  costly  for  the  construction 
of  the  solid  top. 

This  is  the  reason  why  a  number  of  gate-leg  tables  with 
walnut  underframing  are  found  today  with  oak  tops.  As  an 
alternative  to  the  use  of  oak  for  these  gate-leg  tables,  ex¬ 
amples  dating  from  the  late  seventeenth  century  will  be 
found  in  fruitwood,  but,  as  already  stated,  these  will  neces¬ 
sarily  be  small  in  size.  A  number  of  gate-leg  tables  will  also 
be  found  in  elm,  and  a  few  existing  samples,  dating  Irom 
the  early  eighteenth  century,  are  in  mahogany.  A  rare 
specimen  of  a  gate-leg  table  in  yew  is  illustrated  in  Figure  4. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  such  a  piece  as  a  gate-leg 
table  was  made  out  of  oak,  elm,  fruitwood,  walnut,  ma¬ 
hogany  and  yew ,  in  that  order  of  present  day  rarity. 

Another  point  that  goes  to  prove  the  scarcity  of  indige¬ 
nous  walnut  at  the  beginning  of  the  walnut  period  is  that 
the  cabinet-makers  used  the  humbler  beech  for  making 
chairs,  stools  and  couches.  Such  examples  as  were  in  beech 
were  similar  in  design  and  quality  of  workmanship  to  those 
in  walnut.  The  wood  was  sometimes  polished  but  more 
often  japanned  black.  Examples  of  these  pieces  were  also 
made  in  chestnut.  Similar  types  of  chairs  and  stools,  poorer 
in  quality,  and  made  for  a  cheaper  market,  will  also  be 
found  made  in  oak  and  elm.  But  these  seldom  have  the 
elaborate  carving  of  the  beech  and  chestnut  examples, 
owing  to  the  hardness  and  coarseness  of  the  wood. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that,  owing  to  the  scarcity  and 
cost  of  the  fashionable  walnut,  the  cabinet  makers  of  this 
period  often  used  the  humbler  indigenous  cabinet  woods 
for  the  making  of  their  better  class  furniture.  Another  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  is  the  combination  of  a  humbler  wood  with 
walnut  in  one  piece.  For  instance,  the  legs  of  the  stand  of  a 
walnut  cabinet  will  sometimes  be  found  made  of  elm  similar 
to  the  example,  Figure  7.  The  oblong  table  with  drawer,  so 
popular  in  the  late  seventeenth  century,  will  also  be  found 
with  top,  frieze  and  stretchers  veneered  with  walnut,  the 
whole  supported  upon  elm  legs. 

As  many  examples  of  both  these  tables  and  cabinet 
stands  are  found  with  the  legs  of  walnut,  it  is  difficult  to 
surmise  why  elm  was  used  in  the  other  cases.  It  could  not 
have  been  done  for  decorative  purposes,  and  the  only 
likely  explanation  is  that  there  was  a  difficulty  in  procur¬ 
ing  walnut  of  sufficient  size  from  which  to  turn  the  extra¬ 
stout  legs  required  for  these  articles. 

Like  the  gate  table,  the  oblong  table  was  also  made  in 
oak,  elm  and  fruitwood,  for  in  these  materials  it  could  be 
made  out  of  the  solid  wood  for  much  less  than  the  walnut 
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Fig.  7  —  A  Writing  Cabinet  ( circa  ijjo) 

The  fall  down  front  is  decorated  with  marquetry  of  colored  woods  supported 
on  stand  with  elm  legs  and  stretchers  of  veneered  walnut.  Property  of  M. 
Harris. 


work  of  lacquer  furniture.  A  point  in  connexion  with  the 
carcases  of  lacquer  furniture  which  recent  research  has 
brought  to  light,  is  that,  in  the  best  pieces,  the  carcases 
were  veneered  before  being  lacquered.  This  is  one  instance 
of  the  forethought  displayed  by  the  old  cabinet  makers  in 
constructing  their  furniture,  the  veneer  giving  a  better  sur¬ 
face  for  the  lacquer  than  the  carcase  woods,  and  also  pre¬ 
venting,  in  the  case  of  large  panels,  the  lacquer  from  crack¬ 
ing,  owing  to  the  shrinkage  of  the  carcase.  This  is  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  the  collector,  as  the  maker  of  spurious 
pieces  omits  the  refinement  of  the  veneer,  and  lacquers 
directly  on  the  carcase  wood. 

Another  parallel  example  of  the  use  of  a  lesser  wood  in 
the  construction  of  a  piece  of  good  quality  in  this  period 
are  the  rails  of  walnut  and  mahogany  chairs,  stools  and 
couches,  which  were  made  of  beech,  beech  being  a  hard 
wood  that  gives  greater  strength  in  the  tenoning.  For  the 
same  reason  it  was  employed  for  the  underframing  of  tables 


examples,  which  had  to  be  veneered.  These  tables  were  also 
made  with  beech  underframing  and  oak  tops.  A  possible 
reason  for  this  may  have  been  that  the  oak  top  would  be 
more  serviceable  than  one  made  of  beech. 

The  cabinet  makers  also  made  large  pieces,  such  as  the 
bureau  and  the  bureau  bookcase  in  oak,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  furniture  on  the  same  lines  as  the  walnut  veneered 
examples  but  at  a  much  smaller  cost.  Such  pieces  were  not 
made  for  the  lower  classes  in  the  country  districts,  but  for 
people  of  small  means  who  were  unable  to  afford  veneered 
furniture. 

In  the  veneered  marquetry  and  walnut  pieces,  the  car¬ 
case  was  always  made  of  a  lesser  wood,  deal  and  oak  being 
used  exclusively.  In  examples  of  high  quality,  the  carcase 
was  made  of  oak  throughout,  but  in  the  majority  of 
veneered  walnut  and  marquetry  furniture,  the  use  of  oak 
was  confined  to  the  interior  parts  of  such  pieces  as  book¬ 
cases,  cupboards,  long-case  clocks,  etc.,  where  the  carcase 
work  could  be  seen,  and  deal  was  reserved  for  those  parts 
of  the  carcase  which  were  not  visible.  In  inferior  grade 
pieces,  the  carcases  will  be  found  made  of  deal  throughout. 
This  discrimination  in  the  use  of  oak  and  deal  is  also 
shewn  in  the  drawer  linings  of  the  better-made,  and  also  in 
those  of  the  inferior  pieces.  In  some  high-quality  examples 
the  drawer  linings  are  made  of  walnut,  but  usually  only  in 
small  drawers,  such  as  those  found  in  a  toilet  mirror. 

The  same  rules  regarding  grade  apply  to  the  carcase 


Fig.  8 — A  Chair  of  Beech  (circa  1690) 
Japanned  black.  Property  of  Frank  Lambe. 
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such  as  dining  and  the  card-tables.  In  poor  quality  walnut 
hooped-back  chairs,  the  splat  of  the  back  is  sometimes 
found  of  beech  veneered  with  walnut,  but  in  the  better 
examples  the  veneer  of  the  splat  is  nearly  always  on  a 
walnut  foundation. 

In  upholstered  furniture  the  hidden  framing  was  also 
made  of  beech,  and  in  some 
pieces  of  inferior  grade  only 
the  front  legs  are  of  walnut, 
the  back  legs  being  of  beech 
run  in  one  piece  with  the 
hidden  uprights  of  the  back. 

This  is  unusual,  however,  as 
the  majority  of  this  uphol¬ 
stered  furniture  will  be 
found  with  both  the  front 
and  back  legs  of  walnut. 

Besides  the  utilisation  of 
a  lesser  wood  in  conjunction 
with  walnut  or  mahogany, 
there  are  a  few  exceptional 
examples  of  pieces  made  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  a  lesser  wood, 
but  in  the  quality  and  style 
of  those  made  from  one  of 
the  better  materials.  Two 
examples  of  these  occur  in  a 
chair  of  elm,  ( Fig.  12 )  and 
one  of  cherry  wood,  {Fig. 

13).  The  use  of  a  lesser  cabi¬ 
net  wood,  such  as  elm,  for  a 
piece  of  this  grade,  was  not 
due  to  economy  but  to  a  de¬ 
sire  to  exploit  the  large,  flow¬ 
ing  figure  of  the  elm  wood. 

This  has  been  made  full  use 
of  in  the  back  of  the  chair 
illustrated.  A  number  of  ex¬ 
amples  of  such  pieces  as 
tables  and  bureaus  dating 
from  this  period,  decorated 
with  elm  veneer,  are  in 
existence  today. 

Another  similar  but  rarer 
example  of  the  use  of  a  lesser 
wood,  lies  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  veneer  cut  from 
the  root  of  the  yew  tree.  Yew 
veneer  cut  in  this  manner 
has  a  wavy  figure  with  dark 
patches,  and  is  consequent¬ 
ly,  very  decorative  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  Pieces  are  also 
extant  from  this  period, 
decorated  with  veneer  cut 
from  the  pollarded  oak,  which  is  productive  of  finely 
figured  veneer. 

Yew  was  also  used  for  marquetry  inlay,  as  were  apple 
and  pear.  The  latter  of  these  furnishes  another  example  of 
the  use  by  the  cabinet  maker  of  a  lesser  wood  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  better-class  furniture,  since  it  was  extensively 


employed  from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
throughout  the  eighteenth,  as  a  veneer  on  the  cases  of 
bracket  clocks.  The  wood  was  not  left  in  its  natural  colour, 
but  was  stained  black  and  polished. 

The  employment  of  beech  for  making  the  gilt  chairs, 
stools  and  settees  which  came  into  vogue  in  the  latter 

half  of  this  period,  furnishes 
yet  another  instance  of  the 
use  of  one  of  the  lesser  cabi¬ 
net  woods  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  furniture  of  good 
quality. 

For  gilt  furniture  other 
than  chairs,  such  as  the 
carved  stands  for  lacquer 
cabinets,  the  gilt  gesso 
tables  and  gilt  side-tables  of 
the  early  Georgian  period, 
and  also  the  carved  gilt  mir¬ 
ror  frames,  deal  was  almost 
exclusively  used.  A  few  ex¬ 
amples  of  these  gilt  mirrors 
and  cabinet  stands  have  sur¬ 
vived  in  lime-wood,  the  close 
grain  of  which  was  peculiar¬ 
ly  well  adapted  for  carving. 

The  wood  used  for  the 
furniture  of  the  lower  classes 
throughout  this  period  was 
similar  to  that  used  in  the 
preceding  one.  except  that 
oak,  now  one  of  the  lesser 
woods,  was  more  extensively 
employed  than  before.  That 
is  to  say,  the  country  cabi¬ 
net  makers  adhered  to  the 
use  of  indigenous  and  local 
timber. 

From  the  examples  of  this 
period  which  have  survived, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the 
humbler  cabinet  woods,  to¬ 
gether  with  oak,  were  used 
not  only  for  making  the 
lower  class  furniture,  but 
also  extensively  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  high- 
class  furniture,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  walnut  and  ma¬ 
hogany. 

The  extended  use  of  the 
lesser  woods  in  this  period 
offers  contrast  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  period  during  which 
the  best  quality  furniture 
was  nearly  always  made  of  oak,  and  the  humbler  woods 
were  but  infrequently  used  in  conjunction  with  it. 

1745-1800 

By  approximately  1745  the  use  of  walnut  for  furniture 
had  died  out  and  mahogany,  for  the  next  twenty  years, 


Fig.  9  —  A  Bureau  Bookcase  {circa  1705) 

Overlaid  with  walnut  veneer,  carcase  made  of  oak  and  deal  and  drawer 
linings  of  oak.  Property  of  Percival  Griffiths,  F.  S.  A. 
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Fig.  10 — A  Wing  Armchair  {circa  1725) 

With  walnut  legs  and  petit-and  gros-point  needlework  cover.  Hidden  frame¬ 
work  of  chair  made  of  beech.  Property  of  Percival  Griffiths,  F.  S.  A. 


that  is  to  say,  up  to  the  introduction  of  satinwood,  was 
supreme.  As  already  stated,  mahogany  furniture  came  into 
fashion  about  1720  and  gradually  took  the  place  of  walnut 
in  public  esteem.  Prior  to  1745  mahogany  was  an  expensive 
wood  and  was  only  used  for  the  finest  and  best  pieces  of 
furniture. 

1  he  dining  table  offers  a  possible  exception  to  this,  as 
many  simple  examples  of  the  type  were  made  from  ma¬ 
hogany  as  early  as  171 5.  I  he  reason  for  this  is  that,  owing  to 
the  size  of  the  plank  obtainable  from  that  wood,  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  each  leaf  of  a  large  table  out  of  one  solid  piece. 

1  his  property  of  mahogany  and  its  consequent  suit¬ 
ability  for  tables  was  quickly  recognised  by  the  cabinet 
maker.  Hence  tables  were  the  earliest  pieces  of  furniture 
to  be  made  in  mahogany.  In  fabt,  the  few  mahogany  gate- 
leg  tables  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  date 
from  the  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  general,  mahogany  furniture  of  this  period  was  ve¬ 
neered  and  the  carcases  were  of  oak,  oak  and  deal,  and  deal 
only.  I  he  same  considerations  which  determine  the  grade 
of  walnut  veneered  furniture,  determine  the  grade  of  ma¬ 
hogany  furniture. 

I  he  drawer-linings  of  mahogany  pieces  were  usually  of 
oak,  but,  after  1750,  they  were  sometimes  made  of  ma¬ 


hogany,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  as  by 
that  time  an  inferior  variety  of  mahogany  was  being  used, 
namely  Honduras.  This  was  a  straighter  grained  and  a 
softer  wood,  very  different  from  the  earlier  varieties  used, 
which  were  known  respectively  as  Spanish  and  Cuban 
mahogany. 

Spanish  mahogany  had  a  plainer  figure,  compared  with 
the  Cuban,  which  was  highly  figured.  Honduras  mahogany 
was  employed  for  inferior  grade  furniture,  and  was  also 
used  for  the  carcases  of  veneered  satinwood  furniture,  ma¬ 
hogany  being  better  suited  than  either  deal  or  oak  for 
resisting  the  warping  tendency  induced  by  satinwood 
veneer.  Only  the  poorer  quality  satinwood  pieces  were 
made  with  carcases  of  soft  wood. 

The  West  Indian  cedar  wood  made  a  second  appearance 
in  English  furniture  at  the  end  of  this  period.  It  was  used 
as  a  lesser  wood,  sometimes  as  a  substitute  for  mahogany. 
For  instance,  the  sides  of  chests  with  drawers,  an  d  of  ward¬ 
robes,  were  of  cedar  whilst  the  other  faces  were  veneered 
in  mahogany.  It  was  also  occasionally  used  as  a  carcase 
timber  for  mahogany  veneered  pieces,  and  the  dislike 
which  the  moth  and  the  worm  have  for  the  wood  led  to  its 
use  for  drawer  linings  and  wardrobe  trays. 

A  contemporary  imitation  of  the  expensive  satinwood 
was  figured  birch,  which,  with  its  close  grain,  is  very  similar 


Fig.  11  —  A  Walnut  Armchair  with  Veneered  Back  {circa  1740) 
Seat  rails  under  upholstery  of  beech.  Property  of  Percival  Griffiths,  F.  S.  A. 
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Fig.  12 — An  Elm  Writing  Chair  ( circa  1740 ) 

The  five  legs,  back  and  seat  rail  overlaid  with  elm  veneer.  Property  of 
Percival  Griffiths,  F.  S.  A. 


Fig.  J3  —  A  Corner  Writing  Chair  ( circa  1745) 

Of  cherry  wood.  Property  of  Percival  Griffiths,  F.  S.  A, 


in  appearance  to  satinwood,  and,  when  polished,  difficult 
to  distinguish  from  it.  Like  satinwood,  it  was  sometimes 
decorated  with  painted  garlands  of  flowers  and  ornamental 
borders.  The  substitution  of  birch  for  satinwood  was 
not  so  frequently  resorted  to  in  the  eighteenth  century 
as  it  is  today  for  making  reproductions.  With  satinwood 
furniture  must  be  classed  the  elaborate,  inlaid  examples 
in  which  veneers  of  finely-figured,  coloured  or  stained 
woods  were  employed,  such  as  amboyna,  ebony ,  tulipwood , 
king-wood ,  zebra-wood ,  boxwood ,  burr  walnut  and  harewood. 
The  last  named,  often  used  for  veneering  whole  pieces,  is 
sycamore  wood  stained  grey.  As  was  the  case  with  the 
earlier  marquetry,  the  cabinet  makers  of  this  period  occa¬ 
sionally  employed  yew,  apple  and  pear. 

This  class  of  veneered  furniture,  comprising  satinwood 
and  elaborately  inlaid  pieces,  appears,  from  the  examples 
extant,  to  have  been  confined  to  commodes,  cabinets,  book¬ 
cases,  card-tables,  side-tables  and  other  pieces  suitable  for 
the  salon  or  the  drawing  room.  The  mahogany  articles,  on 
the  other  hand,  seem  to  have  been  designed  for  the  dining 
room,  library  and  bedroom, — satinwood  pieces  suitable  for 
these  rooms  being  found  only  in  a  negligible  quantity. 
Thus  the  two  most  important  woods  used  for  the  highest 
grade  furniture  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  had  their  separate  and  respective  spheres  of 
influence  in  the  house. 

The  finely-painted  and  inlaid  satinwood  furniture  was 
too  costly,  however,  for  any  but  the  wealthy:  so  the  cabi¬ 
net  makers  produced  for  their  less  plethoric  customers  a 


simpler  and  cheaper  grade  of  furniture  suitable  for  the 
salon,  the  drawing-room  and  also  the  bedroom.  This  was 
made  from  soft  wood,  painted,  or  “japanned”  as  it  was 
called,  with  a  variety  of  ground  colours,  such  as  cream, 
green  or  blue,  picked  out  in  contrast  with  designs  of 
flowers,  swags  and  medallions.  Chocolate  brown  or  black 
grounds  picked  out  with  gold  were  other  favourite  forms 
of  treatment.  Some  examples  of  this  japanned  furniture  are 
found  with  a  painted  and  grained  ground  in  imitation  of 
the  colour  and  figure  of  the  more  costly  satinwood.  Such 
treatment  was  generally  confined  to  chairs,  as  in  the  ex¬ 
ample  shown  in  Figure  14.  In  this  the  ground  is  painted  a 
deep  orange  yellow  and  decorated  with  garlands  of  flowers 
similar  to  those  on  satinwood  examples. 

Japanned  furniture  became  very  popular  with  the  public 
in  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
large  quantities  of  it  must  have  been  made;  but  being  of 
the  soft  pine  or  deal,  and  the  painted  surface  being  easily 
damaged,  very  little  of  it  has  survived  the  vicissitudes  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  most  of  the  pieces  ex¬ 
tant  have  lost  their  original  decoration  and  have  been 
repainted  quite  plain,  usually  in  one  colour  only. 

For  chairs,  stools  and  settees  that  were  either  gilt  or 
japanned,  beech  was  employed,  thus  continuing  the  prac¬ 
tice  that  had  been  observed  in  connection  with  gilt  chairs 
since  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Beech  still 
continued  to  be  used  also  in  the  framework  of  upholstered 
furniture,  as  has  already  been  noted  in  the  preceding 
period. 
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Elm,  yew,  ash,  the  fruitwoods  and  oak,  the  other  lesser 
cabinet  woods,  were  not  so  extensively  used  in  this  period 
as  they  had  been  in  the  preceding  one,  excepting,  of  course, 
oak,  which  was  used  for  the  carcases  of  mahogany  furni¬ 
ture.  Another  possible  exception  would  be  that  pieces  of 
this  period  were  sometimes  veneered  with  burr  yew,  in¬ 
stead  of  with  mahogany.  This  burr  yew  was  also  used  to 
veneer  small  pieces  such  as  tea  caddies  and  knife  boxes. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  century  the  furniture  of  the 
lower  classes  was  much  better  made  and  more  finely 
finished  than  had  been  the  case  during  the  first  half  of  the 
century.  This  was  due  to  the 
steady  improvement  in  the 
social  and  economic  con¬ 
ditions  that  had  taken  place. 

The  more  refined  and  costly 
furniture  of  the  nobility 
found  its  proportionate 
counterpart,  and  was  re¬ 
flected  in  the  better  quality 
of  the  furniture  for  the 
poorer  people. 

Oak,  which  had  always 
been  a  better  cabinet  wood 
than  either  elm  or  the  fruit 
woods,  was  consequently 
more  extensively  used  in 
this  period  for  the  furniture 
of  the  poorer  classes  than 
heretofore.  An  exception  to 
this  general  use  of  oak,  is  the 
employment  of  elm,  beech 
and  yew  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  well-known 
Windsor  chair,  which  was  a 
popular  type  of  cheap  chair 
in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

As  an  example  of  the  high 
quality  workmanship  of  the 
furniture  of  the  lower  classes, 
the  oak  dressers  made  for 
farm  houses  and  inns  may 
be  cited.  These  pieces  had 

the  drawers  banded  with  Fig.  14— A  Beech  Chair 
mahogany  and  the  cupboard  Grained  and  painted  in  imitation  of 
doors  inlaid  with  the  shell  Property  oj  M.  Harris. 

and  fan  decoration  that  was  typical  of  this  late  period. 

The  range  of  articles  in  the  lower  grade  furniture  in  this 
period  was  considerably  enlarged,  and  such  pieces  as 
bureaux,  tripod  tables,  corner  cupboards,  and  longcase 
clocks,  were  made  of  oak  in  considerable  numbers.  The 
cheaper  grade  of  oak  furniture  with  drawers ,  generally  had 
drawer  linings  oj  deal  or  pine ,  although  a  number  of  such 
pieces  will  be  found  constructed  of  oak  throughout . 

Summary 

The  guiding  principles  in  the  use  of  the  lesser  English  cabinet 
woods  are  by  no  means  apparent  on  the  surface,  and  yet,  in  the 
surviving  examples  of  the  furniture  of  the  three  centuries,  there 
are  indications  that  they  were  not  employed  arbitrarily  or  ca¬ 
priciously  in  combination  with  the  more  expensive  and  highly- 


valued  woods.  I  he  old  cabinet  maker  worked  on  traditional  lines, 
and  was  very  conservative  in  his  use  of  woods.  The  first  reason¬ 
able  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  furniture  in  which  superior 
and  inferior  woods  are  combined,  therefore,  is  that  the  deter¬ 
mining  facffor  for  the  combination  was  the  cost.  The  oak  carcase 
work  of  the  high  grade  veneered  walnut,  the  slightly  lower  qual¬ 
ity  in  which  deal  is  combined  with  the  oak,  and  the  still  lower 
grade  where  deal  carcasing  alone  is  used,  represent  three  degrees 
of  quality,  and  cost,  which  find  their  exaCt  counterparts  in  the 
later  mahogany  veneered  pieces. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  mahogany,  one  of  the  su¬ 
perior  woods,  is  found  doing  duty  as  carcasing  for  the  superfine 

satinwood  and  for  elaborately 
inlaid  pieces:  but  there  are  also 
inferior  satinwood  pieces  with 
the  carcase  work  in  the  still 
cheaper  pine.  There  is,  too,  the 
painted  or  “japanned”  furni¬ 
ture  of  the  last  two  decades  of 
the  century,  which  supplied  the 
demand  of  those  who  wanted 
light  and  delicate-toned  pieces 
like  their  wealthy  neighbours, 
but  who  could  not  afford  the 
expensive  satinwood  and  inlaid 
furniture. 

These  instances  of  the  cabi¬ 
net  maker’s  effort  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  his  customers’ 
purses,  could  be  supplemented 
by  many  others,  such  as  the 
variations  of  quality  in  veneer¬ 
ing,  from  the  elaborate  mar¬ 
quetry  and  quartering  of  the 
high  grade  walnut  pieces  to 
the  lower  grade  specimens  with 
plain  straight-cut  veneer.  But 
these,  not  involving  the  lesser 
cabinet  woods,  are  not  germane 
to  the  present  subject. 

As  a  second  ruling  considera¬ 
tion,  scarcity  of  particular 
woods  may  be  taken.  As  al¬ 
ready  noted,  the  English  cabi¬ 
net-maker  had  not  a  great 
range  of  suitable  native  woods 
to  seleCt  from;  so  much  so  that, 
for  the  production  of  his  finer 
furniture,  he  was  dependent 
satinwood  and  decorated  with  flowers.  throughout  the  three  centuries 

on  imported  timber.  Those  cen¬ 
turies  were  replete  with  international  jealousies,  animosities  and 
wars,  amid  which  foreign  trade  languished  like  a  poorly-rooted 
and  sickly  plant.  The  furniture  demanded  by  the  wealthy  and  the 
high-born,  with  luxurious  tastes  stimulated  by  foreign  travel  or 
by  emulation  of  Court  splendour,  needed  timbers  that  were  often 
long  in  coming  to  port,  and  depended  for  transport  on  small, 
wind-driven  vessels  whose  voyages  were  often  greater  in  adven¬ 
ture  than  they  were  in  achievement. 

Walnut  wood,  for  instance,  was  always  scarce  and  expensive 
in  England,  and  so  contemporary  substitutes  for  it,  such  as  beech, 
fruitwood  and  chestnut,  are  frequently  found.  Oak  tops  were  used 
on  walnut  gate-leg  tables  because  walnut  planks  were  not  ob¬ 
tainable  of  sufficient  size  for  the  purpose,  or  because  the  use  of 
walnut  tops  was  deemed  too  great  an  extravagance.  This  also 
( Continued  on  page  288) 
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Fig  / — A  Nineteenth  Century  Sampler  ( size  27  x  18  inches) 

Worked  by  Barbara  Sedgwick  in  1810.  The  large,  rather  bleak  house  is  an  interesting  item.  A  fancy  pavement  appears  to  lead  to 
it.  Mayhap,  we  have  a  glimpse  through  the  front  doorway  of  a  floor  covering. 


Samplers  in  Our  Alley 

By  Mrs.  Harrold  E.  Gillingham 


OUR  alley  in  no  wise  resembles  that  of  the  witch¬ 
ing  Sally,  but  if  you  will  walk  with  me  in  it  this 
capricious  April  day  you  will  need  no  umbrella  to 
protect  you  from  a  sudden  downpour  in  this  most  fickle 
of  months.  The  way  into  our  alley  “is  up  a  winding  stair,” 
and  to  continue  the  quotation,  “I  have  many  pretty  things 
to  show  you  when  you’re  there.”  Perhaps  I  had  best  qual¬ 
ify  the  statement  of  “pretty  things,”  however,  for  there  be 
still  a  few  benighted  souls  who  find  no  beauty  in  the  soft, 
delicate,  tapestry-like  colours  and  exquisitely  fine  cross 
stitch  on  the  yellow,  mellow  old  linen  or  canvas  of  the  an¬ 
cient  sampler. 

Our  alley,  which  consists  of  a  narrow  entry  that  breaks 
the  otherwise  long  and  sunny  hall,  is  hung  on  each  side  (un¬ 
fortunately  so  closely  that  their  old  frames  nearly  touch) 
with  nothing  but  samplers  of  the  olden,  golden  days, — 
golden  to  those  who  love  the  old  and  handmade  things,  and 
find  no  charm  in  new  textures  coarsely  woven  and  fresh 
from  the  factories.  Each  day  as  I  pass  and  repass  this  nar¬ 
row  “alley”  I  look,  sometimes  hastily,  sometimes  long  and 
lovingly,  at  these  various  happy-coloured  canvases  that 
recall  many  joyous  junking  jaunts  in  either  the  old  or  the 
new  world.  For  I  have  been  most  catholic  in  my  taste,  and 
have  gathered  in  samplers  from  many  lands;  England, 
France,  Spain,  Holland,  Belgium,  Italy,  Mexico,  and  from 
our  own  United  States. 

And  what  odd  and  unusual  experiences  some  of  them  re¬ 


call!  One  of  the  queerest,  which  I  always  remember  with  a 
smile,  in  the  case  of  a  large  old  English  sampler,  with  eight 
lines  of  Pope’s  Universal  Prayer  vt ry  beautifully  worked  in 
finest  cross-stitch,  together  with  a  large  and  substantial  red 
brick  house*  and  many  gay  urns  filled  with  lovely  flowers. 
(Fig.  1.)  The  patient  little  girl  who  so  carefully  “wrought” 
the  work,  has  cross-stitched  her  name  and  age  and  date 
below — “Barbara Sedgwick,  her  work,  August  the  3,  1810.” 

It  was  in  the  picturesque  old  English  town  of  York, 
where  we  were  bound  Cathedral-ward,  that  the  Hurry- Up- 
Husband  and  I  passed  a  very,  very  tiny  antique  shop  (as 
I  recall  it,  it  seems  scarce  larger  than  the  sampler  itself). 
Of  course  the  Cathedral,  having  already  stood  unseen  by  us 
for  many,  many  years,  would  wait!  The  shop-full  of  rare 
finds,  I  felt  sure — must  be  explored  first,  for  there  be  deal¬ 
ers  in  antiques  that  flit  suddenly  and  the  place  thereof 
knows  them  no  more. 

Within,  my  persistence  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery 
of  the  sampler  above  described;  and  “How  much  ?”  were  my 
eagerly  uttered  words.  “Six  shillings”  returned  the  ancient 
and  decrepit  proprietor,  who  looked  quite  aged  enough  to 
have  been  little  Barbara’s  grandfather  himself.  “I  will  take 
it”  I  answered  quickly;  but  alas,  as  I  carefully  counted  out 

*The  sampler  house  appears  first  in  America  in  1742.  After  1766  such  houses 
were  in  common  use.  The  first  observed  sampler  house  in  England  carries  the 
date  of  1765.  Bolton  and  Coe,  American  Samplers;  M.  B.  Huish,  Samplers  and 
T apestry  Embroideries. — Ed. 
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E7°\  2 — Adam  and  Eve  (Mz£  c?  v  10  inches) 

In  which  Adam  vainly  endeavors  to  distract  the  serpent’s  attention  from  too 

close  contemplation  of  Eve. 

my  six  small  silver  shillings,  the  aged  man  began  to  ques¬ 
tion  me.  Was  I  a  dealer?  I  truthfully  answered  “No,” 
though,  instinctively,  I  felt  I  should  have  said  “Yes,”  for, 
woe  betide  me!  the  Ancient  One  declared  decisively,  “I  sell 
only  to  dealers,”  and  turned  to  his  desk  and  his  work 
thereon. 

In  vain  I  pleaded,  were  not  my  shillings  like  unto  any 
dealer’s  shillings?  He  was  as  obdurate  as  that  annoyingly 
stubborn  little  child  in  ‘‘We  are  seven”  and  would  but 
repeat  ‘‘I  sell  only  to  dealers.”  Filled  with  despair,  I  sadly 
left  the  shop;  the  beauties  of  the  famous  Cathedral  were 
as  naught  to  me  as  I  trod  its  dim-lit  aisles  pondering  on  how 
I  might  circumvent  that  extraordinary  male. 

The  Hurry-Up-Husband  felt  for  me  in  my  keen  disap¬ 
pointment, — he  has  a  lurking  fondness,  down  in  the  depths 
of  his  medal-colleiffing  heart,  for  good  samplers,  and  he 
comforted  me,  not  with  “apples,”  but  with  a  lovely  little 
old  rose  lustre  jug  which  he  had  found  near  by  in  another 
shop.  After  luncheon  he  started  off  on  his  own  devices.  In 
halt  an  hour  he  was  again  in  our  hotel,  and  jubilantly  from 
his  pocket  drew,  neatly  folded,  the  sampler.  For  my  sake 
he  had  determined  to  quit  the  straight  and  narrow  path 
of  Truth.  He  had  forsaken  his  profession  and  become  for 
the  nonce  a  “dealer”  (and  surely,  he  had  to  deal  with  a 
curious  individual). 

“Was  he  a  dealer?”  quoth  the  queer  one.  He  was,  and 
would  take  the  sampler,  How  much?  “I  sell  it  only  by  the 
square  inch,  and  it  is  six  penceaninch,”  chanted  thestrange 
old  man.  “Very  well,  hurry  up  and  measure  it,  and  name  its 
price.”  Then  began  a  tedious  calculation  by  the  owner. “Mul¬ 
tiplication  drove  him  mad”;  and  he  at  length  exclaimed  im¬ 
patiently,  “Oh,  well,  take  it — six  shillings  is  its  price!” 

It  was  during  the  following  summer,  while  motoring 
through  the  Isle  of  Wight,  that  we  stopped  at  that  quaint¬ 
est  of  quaint  restaurants  in  Shanklin,  known  by  the  homely 
name  of  Crab  Inn.  The  Hurry-Up-Husband  was  for  once 
content  “to  loaf  and  invite  his  soul,”  being  afflicted  as  was 
Job.  Nothing  appeared  good  to  him  while  in  that  unhappy 


Fig.  J — A  Dutch  Sampler  ( Size  20  x  16  inches ) 


state.  So  I  left  him  and  sped  up  the  little  hill  beyond,  know¬ 
ing  full  well  I  must  soon  chance  on  an  antique  shop.  For  in 
what  part  of  that  old  country  can  one  go  and  not  soon  see 
the  tempting  sign?  In  less  than  five  minutes,  my  search 
was  rewarded.  I  returned  breathless  but  triumphant, 
clasping  to  my  bosom,  in  its  original  lovely  inlaid  frame,  a 
sampler  bearing  the  curious  couplet, — 

“Mother  dear  be  satisfied, 

My  life  you  beged  but  God  denied.” 

There  is  no  name  or  date  on  the  time-worn  canvas,  but 
below  is  worked  a  most  regular  and  perfect  apple  tree 
laden  with  reddest  of  apples,  and  Adam  and  Eve,  in  fatigue 
uniform,  stand  at  attention  beneath  itsspreadingbranches. 
I  he  serpent  has  not  yet  arrived  and  they  apparently  have 
no  intention  of  succumbing  to  the  forbidden  fruit  till  he 
offers  it.  In  vain  have  fellow  collectors  pondered  over  the 
text  of  this  sampler  and  come  to  no  conclusion  as  to  its 
meaning. 

I  wonder  why  Adam  and  Eve  were  such  fascinating 
figures  to  the  young,  who  so  conscientiously  worked  on 
“this  glowing  canvas,”  as  one  sampler  has  it,  or  to  their 
elders  who  set  the  pattern  ?*  I  myself  possess  eight  with  our 
first  parents  on  them,  and  I  know  of  many  more.  The  fig¬ 
ures  in  each  are  remarkable,  but  the  most  delightful  of  all 
is  a  small  square  (Fig.  2 )  on  which,  under  a  very  fruitful 
tree,  encircled  by  a  sturdy,  spotted,  snake,  stand  our  ear¬ 
liest  ancestors.  And,  lest  we  forget,  in  these  women-voting 
days,  who  still  wears  the  trousers,  Adam  appears  fully 

^According  to  Bolton  and  Coe  American  Samplers ,  p.  28,  Adam  and  Eve 
made  their  first  public  appearance  on  an  American  sampler  in  1741.  In  England 
they  were  familiar  sampler  decorations  from  1709;  or  so  Marcus  B.  Huish  tells 
us  in  Samplers  and  'Tapestry  Embroideries. — Ed. 
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clothed  in  a  neat  pair 
of  yellow  breeches, 
with  purple  waist¬ 
coat  and  coat.  An 
“A”  is  embroidered 
over  his  remarkable, 
black  stove-pipe  hat. 
“Pure  Adam”  we  de¬ 
scribe  this  sampler. 
Nor  is  Eve  neglect¬ 
ed.  She  appears  in 
the  tightest  of  stays, 
with  widehoopskirts 
and  brilliant  purple 


Fig.  4 —  Dated  1663 

Seventeenth  century  samplers  are  samplers  in 
fact;  that  is,  they  serve  as  strips  of  sample 
stitches. 

gown.  She  stands  with  hand  out¬ 
stretched  and  is  receiving  from  the  ser¬ 
pent  a  huge  apple.  Adam  seems  keenly 
anxious  for  first  service,  but  the  ser¬ 
pent  will  have  none  of  him,  and  turns 
a  scornful  back.  Hoopskirts  evidently 
fascinate  him,  the  first  ever  seen  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  Above  Eve  is  finely 
stitched  the  altogether  superfluous“E.” 

The  autumn  of  1909  found  us  in  Hol¬ 
land,  and,  of  course,  before  leaving  that 
most  interesting  country,  we  paid  a 
visit  to  the  ever  picturesque  Island  of 
Marken,  where  still  prevails  the  quaint 
peasant  dress  that  makes  all  children 
look  like  decorations  on  vividly  col¬ 
oured  post  cards.  Following  the  nar¬ 
row,  winding  lane,  preceded  by  a  troop 
of  curious  little  ones,  we  were  stopped 
and  invited  into  a  small,  dark  living 
room  of  an  old  house  to  see  a  new  baby.  The  tiny  one 
appeared  quite  smothered  in  voluminous  folds  of  swaddling 
clothes;  but  after  duly  admiring  its  visible  countenance, 
I  rather  hesitatingly  asked  the  proud  mother  if  she  had 
any  old  needlework  with  which  she  would  care  to  part. 
Instantly,  joy  overspread  her  features,  and  a  large  and 
fine  and  well  preserved  old  sampler  was  at  once  forth¬ 
coming.  Here  was  a  foolish  American,  willing  to  give  up 
her  good  florins  for  what  was  of  no  value  to  her.  But  evi¬ 
dently  the  piece  had  been  treasured  by  former  generations, 
for  it  was  fresh  and  clean  and  in  a  fine  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion.  {Fig  3.)  It  has  a  lovely  border  of  green  leaves  and 
golden  fruit.  A  typical  Dutch  house  with  its  stepped  roof 
occurs  in  the  center  of  the  sampler,  and  on  the  roof 
perches  a  business-like  stork.  Numerous  trees  shelter  the 


little  black  dog,  which,  I  am  told,  collectors  so  eagerly  look 
for  in  samplers.  I  wonder  why  ?  Then  the  oft  seen  (in  Dutch 
samplers)  female  stands  on  the  garden  gate,  a  sceptre  in 
one  hand  and  a  bird  in  the  other.  I  wonder,  too,  what 
this  signifies?  To  one  side  are  the  funny  little  spies, 
bearing  between  them  the  mammoth  bunch  of  grapes  of 
Eschob* 

Quaint  little  children,  the  girls  in  stiffly  starched  white 
caps,  and  boys  in  bulging  and  faded  blue  breeches,  stood 
wistfully  and  wonderingly  gazing  at  us,  as  we  counted  out 
our  florins  asked  for  this  piece  of  family  needlework  of 
other  days;  then,  as  we  said  good  bye,  they  shyly  went 
ahead,  slipped  easily  into  their  clumsy  wooden  shoes,  which 
they  had  neatly  deposited  outside  the  door,  and  followed 
us,  this  time  to  where  the  tiny  boat  was 
waiting  to  take  us  over  to  Vollendam. 

That  same  year,  while  we  were  stopping 
in  London,  a  dealer  whom  we  had  patron¬ 
ized  and  who  knew  from  what  city  we 
hailed  presented  us  with  a  yellowed  old 
sampler  done  by  one  Philadelphia  Penfield, 
early  in  1800.  Why  might  not  the  last 
syllable  of  the  last  name  have  been  omitted, 
and  the  signature  have  been  still  more 
appropriate? 

I  notice  that  many  of  the  samplers  in 
our  alley  bear  dates  of  the  seventeen  hun¬ 
dreds,  but  I  have  been  lucky  in  acquiring 
three,  worked  consecutively  in  1663,  1679 
and  1693.  (- Figs-  4-,5->and &•)  Strange  to  say, 
these  are  in  an  almost  perfeCt  state  of  pres¬ 
ervation.  None  of  them  had  been  framed, 
but  all  had  been  carefully  preserved  in  old 
chests,  undisturbed,  for  many  years  at  a 


Fig.  5 —  Dated  1679 

These  samplers  are  seldom  pictorial  in 
any  such  sense  as  are  eighteenth  century 
examples. 


time,  in  country 
attics.  The  verses 
usually  accom¬ 
panying  these  old 


*The  origin  of  the 
various  elements  of  de¬ 
sign  which  appear  in 
early  samplers  is  ap¬ 
parently  lost  in  remote 
obscurity.  How  much 
conscious  symbolism 
they  express,  therefore, 
it  is  impossible  even  to 
surmise.  Apparently 
there  is  opportunity  for 
some  research  into  the 
iconography  ot  samp¬ 
lers. — Ed. 


Fig.  6 — Dated  1692 

Neither  do  they  appear  to  have  been  used  for 
inculcating  moral  doctrines  and  industrious  habits 
in  the  young. 
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samplers  are  priceless  in  their  sentiments.*  I  quote  a  few, 
as  I  pass  by: 

“Go  thou  and  pluck  the  roses  as  they  bloom, 

My  hopes  lie  buried  in  the  silent  tomb” 

And  again  the  less  despairing  lines, 

“Go  thou  and  pluck  the  roses  while  they  bloom, 

For  mental  beauties  will  survive  the  tomb.” 

“Jane  Davis,  her  work,  1811”  implores  to  be  heard, 

“On  me  thou  hast  bestowed  thy  grace, 

Be  to  my  children  kind, 

Among  thy  saints  give  them  a  place 
And  leave  not  one  behind.” 

Gentle  Jane,  I  am  sure  she  was  as  good  as  gold,  and  always 
did  as  she  was  told.  The  small  child  was  hardly  struggling 
with  thoughts  of  race  suicide  at  that  early  date,  and  was 
prompted  to  these  unselfish  sentiments  by  a  careful 
teacher,  who  evidently  believed  in  preparedness. 

Another  sampler  in  our  alley,  bears  the  curious  lines, 
“Softly  his  fainting  head  he  lay 
Upon  his  maker’s  breast; 

That  maker  kissed  his  soul  away, 

And  laid  his  flesh  to  rest.” 

A  pleasing  sampler  that  I  own,  I  found  while  spending 
a  few  happy  weeks  in  a  beloved  old  seaport  town  of  New 
England.  It  was  bought  from  one  of  the  houses  there,  is 
quite  large,  and  is  embroidered  with  a  beautifully  worked 
border  of  many-hued  flowers.  Likewise  appears  on  it  a 

*American  samplers  seem  to  have  blossomed  forth  into  verse  somewhere  in  the 
decade  between  1630-40,  according  to  the  authority  of  American  Samplers. — Ed. 


Fig.  7  —  A  Prodigy  of  Youth 

Worked  by  Eliza  Jane,  at  the  age  of  four  years. 


Fig.  S —  Dated  1834 

Interesting  illustration  of  the  change  from  the  finely  decorative  embroidery 
of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  pictorial  naturalism  of  the  nineteenth. 
A  change  for  the  worse  in  both  design  and  technique. 

basket  heaped  with  luscious  strawberries.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  sampler,  which,  when  rescued,  was  being  used  as  a 
mat  for  the  parlor  lamp,  was  pressed  very  flat  a  large  pink 
bow.  I  bought  from  that  “best”  room,  the  sampler“as was,” 
but  on  reaching  home  and  removing  the  bow,  found  be¬ 
neath,  where  the  name  and  date  should  have  been,  a  neatly 
cut  out  emptiness!  The  cheerful  lines  below  certainly 
would  not  imply  that  the  happy  little  girl  who  worked 
them  would,  in  later  years,  be  anxious  to  destroy  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  her  age. 

“My  heart  exalts,  while  to  the  attentive  eye 
The  curious  needle  spreads  the  enamel  dye. 

While  varying  shades  my  pleasing  tasks  beguile, 

My  Friends  approve  me  and  my  parents  smile.” 

One  carefully  and  well  worked  sampler  bears  these  awe¬ 
inspiring  lines: 

“Happy  the  child  whose  tender  years 
Receives  instruction  well. 

Who  hates  the  sinner’s  path  and  fears 
The  road  that  leads  to  hell.” 

I  suppose  that  all  of  us,  at  one  time  or  another,  have  ex¬ 
perienced  the  keen  joy  of  attending  in  the  summer  a  coun¬ 
try  sale,  where  carefully  preserved  household  treasures  are 
brought  forth  to  view,  and  displayed  on  the  grassy  lawn 
under  huge,  spreading  trees,  and  where  country  folk  and 
city  motorists,  flitting  by,  scrape  up  informal  acquaintance. 
As  a  rule,  on  such  occasions,  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
day — the  auctioneer — is  prone  to  indulge  in  many  face¬ 
tious  remarks,  calculated  to  keep  his  congregation  in  high 
good  humor.  At  one  such  sale  I  remember,  kitchen  chairs 
(but  not  the  attractive  painted  sort)  were  selling  for  five 
cents  each,  and  even  at  that  price  were  going  slowly. 

( Continued  on  page  288) 
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Turnings  on  Early  American  Furniture 

T^art  II 


By  Wallace  Nutting 


THE  first  group  (Nos.  51-57)  shows  chair  stretchers. 
Number  51  is  the  massive  stretcher  of  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  banister-back.  Size:  ig}i  x  2j|  inches.  The 
smallest  diameter  is  ixg-  inches.  Date:  about  1700. 

Number  52  is  the  fine  burst  of  braggadocio  indulged  in 
by  the  maker  of  a  Spanish  foot  banister  back-arm  chair. 
All  dimensions  in  length  of  these  chair  stretchers  or  rails 
will  be  given  between  the  shoulders,  excluding  the  dowel 
ends.  Size:  20^4  x  3A  inches.  The  smallest  diameter  is 
fi  of  an  inch.  Date:  about  1700. 

Number  53  is  the  front  stretcher  of  what  we  used  to  call 
a  Jacobean  side  chair,  but  which  now,  in  this  country,  we 
generally  designate  as  a  leather  back  turned  chair  of  1690. 
Size:  14 A  x  inches. 

Number  54  is  the  rung  of  a  high  leather  back  side  chair 
Size:  x  2  inches.  Date:  1700. 

Number  55  is  the  stretcher  of  a  side  chair  of  1660,  gen¬ 
erally  called  Cromwellian.  Size:  15^4  x  ifi  inches. 

Number  56  is  the  sausage  turned  stretcher  of  a  New 
England  arm  chair.  Size:  22 J4  x  1 A  inches.  Date:  1700. 

Number  57  is  the  stretcher  of  a  Spanish  foot  banister 
backside  chair  which  matches  Number  52.  Size:  17  x  ijf. 
Date:  1700.  The  wood  in  7nost ,  if  not  all,  of  the  stretchers  on 
this  sheet  is  maple. 

The  next  group  (Nos.  58-77 )  consists  of  the  rear  and 
front  finials  of  seventeenth  century  turned  chairs,  with  a 
row  of  knobs  at  the  bottom. 

Number  58  is  a  New  England  back  post  finial.  The  di¬ 
mensions  to  be  stated  of  these  finials  give  the  length  of  the 
turning  to  the  plain  part.  Size:  nff  x  iji  inches.  Date:  1700. 

Number  59  is  the  finial  of  a  transition  or  mixed  chair, 
with  Brewster  features.  The  length  is  4y§  inches  to  the 
bottom  of  the  lowest  bead.  The  diameter  is  2^  inches. 
Date:  1640-60. 


Number  60  is  the  finial  of  a  New  England  slat  back. 
Size:  4A  x  2/^  inches.  Date:  about  1700. 

Number  61  is  the  finial  of  a  two-back  side  chair,  which 
matches  the  remarkable  heavy  mushroom  shown  in  Lyon. 
It  was  found  in  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  in  1922. 
Size:  4JI  x  1  fi  inches.  Date:  1650-80. 

Number  62  is  the  finial  of  a  very  high  backed  Carver 
chair.  Size:  5yf  x  2^  inches.  Date:  1660-80.  (Diameters 
are  given  the  large  way.  Shrinkage  often  shows  them 
smaller  on  this  plan). 

Numbers  63-66  are  the  mushrooms  on  the  front  posts  of 
four  chairs. 

Number  63  is  the  huge  father  of  them  all.  The  diameter 
of  the  mushroom  is  4 inches.  Number  64  has  a  diameter 
of  3  inches;  Number  65,  3xf  inches,  and  Number  66,  if& 
inches.  An  interesting  detail  in  relation  to  these  mush¬ 
rooms  is  that  the  larger  ones,  looked  down  upon  from 
the  top,  show  an  ovoid  shape  since  the  flattening  caused 
by  the  shrinkage  of  one  diameter  is  considerably  greater 
than  that  of  another  diameter.  It  is  by  the  use  of  the 
calipers  on  turnings  that  one  discovers  whether  or  not 
they  are  old.  An  old  turning  of  any  size,  say  above  1^2 
inches,  will  quite  manifestly  show  a  difference  when  the 
calipers  are  held  at  a  given  angle  and  then  at  right  angles 
to  the  first  position. 

Number  67  is  the  plain  knob  of  the  front  post  of  the 
Carver,  the  back  post  of  which  appears  direbfly  above  it. 
Diameter:  276  inches. 

Number  68  is  the  flattened  thumb  screw  turning  which 
is  inserted  at  each  end  of  the  candle  bar  of  the  fine  Con¬ 
cord  candle  stand.  The  obje<£l  was  to  force  the  candles  up¬ 
ward  in  the  socket. 

Number  68a  is  the  turned  foot  of  a  desk  box.  Large 
dia?neter:  i)f  inches. 


Fig.  1 — Chair  Stretchers 


Fig.  2 — Upper  Row;  Chair  Finials.  Lower  Row;  Knobs 
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Numbers  69  to  75  show  chest,  drawer  and  cupboard 
door  handles,  generally  in  maple.  We  count  Number  72 
and  Number  76  as  among  the  best. 

Number  75  is  the  large  type  more  generally  found  in 
Pennsylvania  furniture  of  about  1700,  and  is  in  walnut. 

Number  77  shows  a  secondary  dowel  which  carried  an 
interior  button. 

I  he  third  group  {Nos.  7S-S3)  shows  chair  legs.  Number 
78  is  the  ball  turned  leg  of  a  Cromwellian  chair.  Size: 
20  x  1  yi  inches. 

Number  79  is  the  leg  of  the  famous  New  Jersey  chair 
table  of  oak."'  It  has  a  scrolled  X  stretcher,  with  a  massive 
onion  foot,  such  as  is  found  in  the  American  Dutch  region. 
Size:  253T  x  27%  inches. 

Number  80  is  the  leg  of  the  Robinson  wainscot  chair. f 
1  he  ball  is  pretty  well  preserved.  The  wood  is  oak  and  is, 
presumably,  about  the  earliest  turning  we  have,  dating 
about  1640.  Size:  2if^  x  ijf  inches. 

Number  81  is  the  leg  of  an  excellent,  high  leather  back 
side  chair.  I  he  type  is  considered  really  better  than  the 
cane  or  banister  back.  Date:  1680-90.  Size:  17 14  x 
inches. 

Number  82  is  another  oak  wainscot  chair  leg.  The  piece 
was  found  in  Tong  Island  in  1922.  Date:  1640-70.  Size: 
23^4  x  2  inches.  I  he  foot  of  this  chair  is  entirely  redrawn, 

* Furniture  of  the  Pilgrim  Century ,  p.  337. 
f Ibid.,  p.  177. 


Fig.  4 — Chair  and  Table  Stretchers 


by  analogy,  and  is  indicated  by  dotted  lines.  The  square  of 
the  sedition  marked  with  a  broken  line  is  5T4  inches  long. 

Number  83  is  the  maple  post  of  a  so-called  seventeenth 
century  slat  back  rocking  chair.  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
the  turning  at  the  foot  was  intended  to  bestride  a  rocker, 
for  its  enlargement  is  attributable  to  no  other  imaginable 
purpose.  The  turning  is  not  of  very  high  character  and  we 
should  scarcely  name  a  date  earlier  than  1700.  Size: 
20S  g  x  2 inches.  The  main  portion  of  the  leg  has  a 
diameter  of  ijj  inches.  The  back  leg  is  similarly  enlarged 
at  the  base. 

I  he  fourth  group  (Nos.  84-88)  shows  table  and  chair 
stretchers. 

Number  84  is  the  long  outside  stretcher  of  a  small  tav¬ 
ern  table.*  Size:  17  x  inches. 

Number  85  is  one  of  the  three  identical  long  stretchers 
of  the  scroll,  skirted,  tavern  table  of  1680-90.!  It  is  not- 

*  Pilgrim  Century,  p.  445.  f  Ibid.,  p.  418. 
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able  for  the  fine  variant  of  the  ball  turning  which  occurs  in 
the  double  vase  turning  of  the  center.  Size:  203^  xi^ 
inches. 

Number  86  is  the  medial  stretcher  of  a  maple  tavern 
table.*  Date:  r/oo-r/io.  Size:  21%  x  1^  inches. 

Number  87  is  the  stretcher  of  a  butterfly  table.  Size: 
21  pix  iy|  inches. 

Number  88  is  a  chair  rung  of  New  England  type,  of 
about  1700.  It  is  what  we  may  call  a  soft  turning,  with 
almost  no  sharp  features.  Size:  17x2  inches. 

The  next  group  (JVos.  89-96)  shows  the  top  and  back 
rails  and  the  arm  rails  of  chairs,  all,  we  believe,  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Number  89  is  the  top  rail  of  the  famous  Tufts  Brewster 
chair  dating  1640-60.!  Size:  ( always  between  shoulders) 
12H  x  1 inches. 

Number  90  is  the  top  rail  of  a  fine  Carver  chair.!  Size: 
13H  x  1  inches.  The  wood,  in  this  instance,  is  maple. 
The  sharp  ring  edges  shown  so  numerously  here,  and  in 
some  others  to  follow  shown  still  more  sharply,  seem  to  be 
found  mostly  in  the  Brewster  chair  spindles  and  the  top 
rails  of  very  early  chairs.  We  call  attention  to  spindles 
Numbers  97  and  98  of  a  recently  discovered  Brewster  bed 
on  which  the  rings  come  to  a  knife  edge. 

Number  91  is  the  top  rail  of  a  side  Carver  chair.  §  Size: 
11  x  inches. 

Number  92  is  the  back  rail  of  a  Carver  chair,  the  arm 
rail  of  which  is  Number  96.**  It  is  scarcely  important  and 
approaches  more  nearly  to  the  plain  beaded  rungs  and 
arm  rails,  which  are  quite  common  on  such  chairs.  Size: 
13^2  xi  Y%  inches. 

Number  93  is  the  top  rail  of  a  Carver  chair. ff  Curiously, 
it  is  a  rare  example  of  what  might  be  expetfted  to  occur 
frequently;  i.e.,  a  regular  succession  of  ball  and  ring  turn¬ 
ings.  Size:  13H  x  inches. 

Number  94  is  the  top  rail  of  a  late,  light,  but  very  high 
Carver.!!  Size:  13^  x  1  inches. 

*Pilgrim  Century,  p.  405.  %Ibid.,  p.  189.  **Ibid.,  p.  197,  left, 
f  Ibid.,  p.  183.  §Ibid.,  p.  199.  ff  Ibid.,  p.  192,  right. 

ff  Ibid.,  p.  192,  left. 


Number  95  is  the  turning  of  the  arm  rail  of  a  mushroom 
chair.*  Size:  14  x  1  }4  inches. 

Number  96  is  the  arm  rail  of  a  Carver  previously  re¬ 
ferred  to.  It  has  more  character  and  size  than  most  arm 
rails.  Size:  13^  x  inches. 

Number  96 a  is  the  top  rail  below  which  repeat  two  pre¬ 
cisely  like  it  on  the  chair  whose  spindle  is  described  over 
Number  1 16. 

Number  9 6b  is  the  top  rail  of  a  Carver.  Size:  14^  x  1^ 
inches. 

Numbers  97  to  106#  represent  bed  and  chair  spindles, 
all  of  the  seventeenth  century.  More  precise  dates  we 
shall  not  undertake  to  indicate. 

Numbers  98,  99  and  100  are  head  and  foot  spindles  of  a 
recently  discovered  Brewster  bed.  All  the  other  turnings 
on  this  sheet  are  Brewster  and  Carver  spindles.  Particular 
attention  is  necessary  only  to  the  sharp  edged  rings  from 
the  Brewster  spindle  Number  100. 

The  group  of  Numbers  107  to  115  shows  the  best  class 
of  Windsor  chair  turnings  which  date  from  about  1720  to 
1760,  and  is  the  only  sheet  of  turnings  later  than  1700 
which  we  give. 

Number  107  is  the  best  type  of  the  earliest  Windsor 
chair  leg,  originating,  presumably,  in  Philadelphia.  It  will 

*Pilgrim  Century,  p.  212. 
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Fig.  7 — Windsor  Chair  Turnings  (1720-1760) 
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be  seen  that  the  blunt  arrow  loot  is  slightly  larger  than  the 
large  section  on  which  the  number  is  placed.  Number  108 
is  the  front  arm  spindle  of  the  same  type. 

Number  109  is  the  side  stretcher  and  Number  no  is  a 
fine  medial  stretcher  of  the  same  type.  The  large  diameter 
of  these  stretchers  and  legs  are  each  2  inches.  We  omit  the 
probably  unnecessary  details  of  other  dimensions. 

Number  in  is  a  so-called  New  England  vase  and  taper 
turned  high  chair.  While  we  give  this  name  to  the  vase  and 
taper  turning,  it  also  originated  in  Pennsylvania,  but  it 
was  the  only  good  early  style  which  became  popular  in 
New  England.  The  high  chair  legs  are  about  20A  inches 
long. 

Number  112  is  the  good  medial  stretcher  with  fillets  or 
rings  and  Number  114  is  the  side  stretcher  corresponding. 
Number  113  is  the  front  arm  spindle  and  Number  115  is 
the  perfebl:  type  of  leg, 
which  is  18  inches  long  to 
the  shoulder  of  the  dowel. 

Of  thelast  group, Number 
1 16  is  the  long  back  spindle 
of  a  composite  chair  in  ash, 
which  was  found  near  Bos¬ 
ton.  It  may  be  called  a 
variant  of  the  Brewster. 

The  spindle  runs  from  the 
bottom  one  of  four  horizon¬ 
tal  back  spindles  into  the 
seat  rail,  as  has  been  ob¬ 
served  in  at  least  one  Carver 
chair  and  also  in  the 
Brewster  chair.  There  are 
also  spindles  under  the  arms 
and  long  spindles  under  the 
seat  resembling  the  Cotton 
Mather  high  chair;  but  they 
are  so  plain  that  we  omit 
them. Size:i x  inches. 

Numbers  1 17  and  1 18  are, 
respectively,  the  terminal 
drop  and  newell  post  turnings  of  a  stair  ereded  about 
1690.  These  may  be  found  in  situ  on  the  house  as  re- 
ereded  by  Mr.  L.  P.  Goulding  in  South  Sudbury,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  The  diameter  of  each  is  2 7/i  inches.  The  length  of 
the  drop  is  3^  inches  and  that  of  the  turned  portion  of  the 
finial  of  the  newell  post  is  3X  inches.  While  the  house  has 
been  moved  from  its  old  site,  the  greatest  care  was  taken 
to  preserve  every  portion. 

Numbers  119  and  120  are  the  “square”  turnings  of  a 
drop  and  finial  as  found  on  several  New  England  seven¬ 
teenth  century  stairs. 

Number  121  is  a  banister  of  such  a  stair,  of  which  the 
turned  portion  is  12  inches  long  and  the  diameter  is  2 3/fr 
inches.  Number  122  is  the  banister  belonging  with  Num¬ 
bers  1 17  and  1 1 8.  Size:  between  the  shoulders  is  14^6 
inches;  the  diameter  is  iji  inches. 

Number  123  is  the  finial  on  a  cross  stretcher  oak  chair 
table  leg  shown  in  Number  79,  at  the  intersection  of  the 
X.  Diameter:  3  inches. 

Number  124  is  the  finial  on  the  X  stretcher  of  a  low¬ 
boy.  Diameter:  2f|  inches. 


Numbers  125  and  126  are,  respectively,  the  head  and 
foot  turnings  of  the  posts  on  a  bed,  to  which  we  shall 
give  the  name  Brewster  as  the  tops  of  the  finials  are  almost 
precisely  like  those  of  the  Brewster  chair  in  Pilgrim  Hall 
which  has  given  the  name  to  this  type.  This  bed  was  dis¬ 
covered,  it  is  said,  in  America  in  the  latter  part  of  1922.  If 
this  is  correCt,  as  we  believe,  it  is  the  only  bed  so  far 
known  here  which  certainly  dates  from  the  seventeenth 
century.  We  should  date  it, subjeCt  to  correction,  15 90-1 630. 

Our  reasons  for  this  extremely  early  date  are  the 
markedly  crude  features  of  the  piece.  The  turnings  are 
obviously  done  on  a  spring  lathe  of  very  slow  revolution. 
I  his  lathe  cuts  on  the  down  stroke  only,  and  the  work 
which  it  leaves  always  shows  an  interesting  variety, 
characteristic  of  hand  tooling.  Other  marks  of  early  work 
are  the  posts  below  the  bed  rails,  which  are  hewn.  As 

these  were  invariably  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  valance  there 
was  no  reason  for  finishing 
them.  Yet  the  instance  is 
remarkably  rare  if  not 
unique  here.  Eurther,  the 
bed  is  put  together  with 
draw  bore  pins  like  cabinet 
work.  It  was  evidently  in¬ 
tended  to  set  it  up  once  and 
for  all  time.  That  is,  the 
roping  was  not  trusted,  as  in 
the  next  period,  to  hold  the 
bed  together.  In  a  later 
period  still,  beds  were  sup¬ 
plied  with  bolts;  so  we  have 
the  three  methods  in  pro¬ 
gression  of  securing  the  rails 
to  the  posts.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  know  if  any  other 
bed  exists  which  is  thus 
pinned.  The  pinning  ex¬ 
tends  also  to  the  attachment 
of  the  rails  on  the  head  and 
foot  above  the  main  frame.  The  wood  of  this  bed  is  rather 
cantankerous  and  is  evidently  of  ash  in  parts  like  the 
head-board,  and  in  other  parts,  perhaps,  of  coarse  oak. 
There  is  certainly  one  small  rail  member  that  shows  an 
oak  quarter. 

Incidentally,  but  not  for  dwelling  upon  here,  the  head- 
board  has  crude  imbricated  and  rosette  carving  and  a 
rail  above  the  head-board  is  lacking.  The  diameter  of  this 
post  in  the  square,  which  coincides  with  the  size  of  the 
turning,  is  3  inches.  The  head  post  is  somewhat  more 
elaborate,  naturally,  in  turning  than  the  foot  post,  and  as 
the  pieces  stand  upon  the  floor  the  head  is  3fd  inches 
higher  than  the  foot.  The  total  length  of  the  elements  of 
the  turning  of  the  head  finial  is  8^2  inches  while  that  of 
the  foot  finial  is  iof4  inches.  The  necking  of  the  vase 
comes  down  to  J/&  of  an  inch,  and,  at  the  foot,  the  ring 
below  the  top  ball  is  quite  sharp. 

While  these  turnings  are  by  no  means  inclusive  they 
show  pretty  much  all  the  types  of  their  period.  Possibly 
additional  variations  may  be  set  forth  later  in  a  series  of 
court  cupboard  posts. 


Fig.  8 — Various  Turnimcs 
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Steel  Dice  Box  ( sixteenth  century ) 


Silver  Casket  ( French ,  sixteenth  century ) 


Antiques  Abroad 

Some  Sense  and  (Considerable  Superstition 

By  Autolycos 


< LONDON,  this  season,  promises  to  excel  herself  in 
entertaining  American  visitors.  Hotels  are  throbbing 
__jwith  anticipation.  Among  the  many  art  exhibits 
that  will  be  visited,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  great  London 
auction  rooms  may  fall  within  the  program.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  sight  to  witness  many  of  the  greatest  heirlooms  of 
theworld  passing  into  the  handsof  strangers. Noble  families 
possessed  of  rare  pictures  and  exquisite  furniture  part  with 
treasures  that  their  ancestors  accumulated  in  other  days. 
It  is  in  some  way  a  sad  speCtacle;  but  on  the  grand  plane  it 
is  something  wonderful.  The  English  race  have  honourably 
met  their  war  obligations.  Taxation  has  fallen  heavily  on 
the  wealthy  classes.  English  credit  has  reestablished  itself 
throughout  the  world.  That  is  a  result:  the  cause  and  the 
silent  mechanism, — are  they  not  visible  in  the  slow  taps  of 
the  ivory  hammer  in  the  auction  room,  as  old  pictures  by 
Gainsborough,  by  Reynolds,  by  Romney,  and  old  silver 
and  tapestries’pass  forever,  to  the  enrichment  of  the  New 
World?  Let  American  visitors  to  England  be  spectators  of 
this;  it  is  as  important  as  the  Bank  of  England  and  the 
Royal  Mint  where  gold  is  dispersed.  Here  is  the  market  of 
souls. 

I  should  like  everyone  to  go  to  Christie’s  in  King  Street, 
St.  James’s — the  wonderful  auCtion  room,  or  set  of  auCtion 
rooms  where  several  auctions,  one  of  silver,  another  of 
pictures,  and  another  of  old  and  rare  carpets  may  take 
place  simultaneously.  The  fashionable  world  congregates 
there.  It  is  one  of  London’s  sights.  Messrs.  Sotheby  in 
Bond  Street  conduCt  a  similarly  grand  series  of  dispersals. 
Messrs.  Puttick  and  Simpson  of  Leicester  Square,  do  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  old  house  that  was  the  studio  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  Just  fancy  this!  Reynolds  and  art  contemporary 
with  him  being  actually  sold  under  the  hammer  in  the  very 
spot  where  Sir  Joshua  met  Mrs.  Siddons  and  where  Gold¬ 
smith  and  Burke  and  other  of  his  old  cronies  sat  at  his 


dinner  table,  and  Chippendale  had  his  workshop  within  a 
stone’s  throw. 

Then  there  is  Mr.  Stevens,  in  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden.  All  the  savage  weapons  from  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth  go  there  for  sale.  Thibetan  relics  and  boomer¬ 
angs,  Chinese  metal  work  and  Amazonian  Indian  dried 
and  mummified  heads.  Here  are  stone  implements  of  the 
early  period  of  man’s  history  and  bronze  spear  heads — eth¬ 
nology  is  a  great  faCtor.  If  you  want  an  Aztec  relic  or  a 
Mexican  saddle,  a  fine  piece  of  Scandinavian  carving  or  a 
Burmese  idol,  Mr.  Stevens  can  oblige  you.  But  it  is  all  sold 
at  auClion.  Here  again,  I  say,  is  one  of  the  sights  of  London. 
Museums  quietly  buy  here  but  American  visitors  not  know¬ 
ing  where  to  go  in  London,  miss  much  that  is  interesting. 

Two  worthy  examples  came  forward  in  the  May  sales 
at  Messrs.  Sotheby’s  in  London  exemplifying  some  of  the 
fine  treasures  that  came  to  the  surface  in  the  series  of  sales 
of  the  Rosenheim  Collection.  One  illustration  shows  a 
silver  casket  of  French  design  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
which  wasonce  in  the  possession  of  the  old  counts  of  Hohen- 
zollern.  The  name  now  has  an  unpleasant  taste  to  French 
palates,  but  anyway  here  is  the  work  of  old  craftsmen  of 
four  centuries  ago.  The  engraving  is  exquisite,  with  Biblical 
and  battle  scenes.  The  lock  is  known  as  the  cylindrical 
letter  form  and  displays,  even  in  those  early  days,  the  in¬ 
ception  of  secret  combinations  developed  nowadays  in 
safes  to  so  pronounced  a  degree  of  secrecy.  In  the  same 
collection  appeared  a  middle  sixteenth  century  steel  dice 
box  with  engraved  hunting  scenes,  and  bearing  the  name  of 
Franc.  Gonzaga,  Duke  of  Mantua. 

I  am  still  awaiting  the  fine  iron  necklaces  of  delicate  fili¬ 
gree  design,  almost  equal  to  lace,  that  are  in  Germany.  I 
cannot  get  news  of  them  from  Cologne,  and  it  is  certain  the 
French  will  not  find  them  in  the  Ruhr.  But  they  are  price¬ 
less,  and  the  German  ladies  Ctill  hold  these  heirlooms. 
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Egypt  and  The  Evil  Eye.  Curiously  enough,  the  death  ol 
Lord.  Carnarvon  has  set  many  amateur  collectors  of  an¬ 
cient  Egyptian  art  on  edge.  I  was  assured  by  a  British 
Museum  curator  that  recently  quite  a  number  of  people 
had  offered  their  entire  Egyptian  collections  en  bloc  to  the 
Museum.  It  is  what  the  Tommies  in  the  trenches  used  to 
say — “They  had  got  the  wind  up.”  Lord  Carnarvon’s 
death  has  suggested  thepossibilityof  some  sinisterinfluence 
which  old  Egyptian  scarabs  and  amulets  might  exert  on 


present  holders.  There  is  in  human  nature  a  vein  of  inerad¬ 
icable  superstition  and  a  lurking  fear  of  the  Evil  Eye  and 
collectors  are  not  immune  from  the  influence.  They  have 
a  way  of  citing  fearsome  cases  in  evidence.  Curses  have  not 
always  proved  harmless.  Egyptologists  and  similar  disin- 
terrers  of  the  dead  claim  immunity.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
there  is  at  the  present  moment  a  slump  in  Egyptian  antiqui¬ 
ties  and  the  mummies  at  the  British  Museum  repose  serene¬ 
ly  without  a  crowd  of  curious  gazers. 


The  Home  Market 

^Ac^eminder  of  Fine  U\(eedlework 

By  Esther  Eaton 


THE  revival  of  needlepoint  work  as  an  occupation 
for  gentlewomen  may  presage  a  general  revival  of 
interest  in  decorative  embroidery.  That  assump¬ 
tion  gives  pertinence  to  the  illustration  of  some  great 
embroidered  hangings  and  furniture  coverings  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  which  silk  on  silk,  instead  of  wool  on 
canvas,  constitutes  the  material.  The  result  is  a  glittering 
and  sophisticated  elegance,  whose  appeal,  while  quite 
different  from  that  of  needlepoint  or  woven  tapestry,  is 
no  less  emphatic. 

The  entire  outfit  consists  of  seat  and  back  coverings  for 
large  armchairs;  slip  covers  for  the  cushions  of  side  chairs 
(which  have  caned  seats  and  backs  over  which  cushions 
were  tied)  two  wall  panels,  almost  twelve  feet  square;  six 
upright  panels,  twelve  feet  high,  dimensions  which  indi¬ 
cate  the  height  of  the  palace  rooms,  where,  no  doubt, 
these  silken  panels  were  enframed  with  mouldings  on  the 
walls.  Then  there  is  the  furniture,  chairs  and  a  console 
table. 

The  centers  of  the  two  great  wall  panels  are  of  soft, 
heavy  satin  in  that  wonderful  pale  yellow  which  the 
French  love  to  call  citron.  Taffeta  is  the  name  which  the 
period  gave  the  silk  which  forms  the  borders  of  the  panels, 
the  chair  coverings,  over-door,  pilaster  strips  and  other 
pieces.  A  simple,  heavy  weave,  very  popular  in  the  period, 
(Marie  Antoinette  adored  it  for  her  gowns),  it  more  re¬ 
sembles  the  ribbed,  heavy  silk  we  know  as  faille  than  our 
soft,  supple  taffetas.  Today  these  borders  are  suffused 
with  a  delicate  shade  of  rosy  coral  pink,  but  from  the  re¬ 
verse  side  it  is  evident  that  this  was  once  a  deep,  vivid 
rose. 

The  design  of  the  embroidery  and  the  manner  of  its 
execution  are  worthy  of  the  fabric  it  is  worked  upon.  The 
effebt  is  as  of  silver  or  grisaille ,  obtained  by  skillful  use  of 
silks  shading  from  white  through  grays  and  beige  tones 
and  emphasized  with  touches  of  black.  The  fineness  and 
evenness  of  the  stitches  suggest  the  work  of  skilled  Chinese 
embroiderers. 

The  design  of  the  embroidery,  aside  from  other  evi¬ 
dences  which  place  the  silks  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  (such  as  the  peculiar  weaving  of  the  selvage)  es¬ 
tablishes  their  date  within  the  limits  of  a  period  of  thirty 
years.  They  cannot  have  been  done  earlier  than  the  late 
days  of  Louis  XVI,  nor  later  than  thoseof  the  First  Empire, 
when  design  in  France  turned  back  for  its  inspiration 


to  the  motifs  seen  on  the  carvings  and  in  the  architecture 
of  buildings  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

When  the  first  Empire  was  in  full  domination,  taste  be¬ 
came  completely  identified  with  classic  forms,  but  even  in 
pre-Revolution  days  the  beginnings  of  the  classic  revival 
were  already  evident.  Enclosed  in  bands  embroidered  to 
simulate  architectural  beading  on  the  panels  and  strips 
are  foliated  scrolls,  intricate  of  pattern,  flowing  of  line,  a 
leafy  effebt,  originating  in  the  acanthus  leaf,  which, 
through  its  architectural  associations,  had  long  since 
become  conventionalized  but  never  set.  At  regular  inter¬ 
vals  sprays  terminate  in  a  wide  open  flower  with  pointed 
petals,  whose  regularity  of  outline  also  suggests  an  archi¬ 
tectural  source.  The  same  design  in  medallion  form  appears 
in  the  pale  yellow  centers  of  the  large  wall  panels  and  in 
still  freer  form,  unenclosed  by  bands, on  the  chair  coverings. 

The  furniture,  like  the  silks,  is  in  the  Louis  XVI  style, 
but  it  is  as  obviously  Italian  in  origin  as  the  silks  are 
French,  for  it  is  more  massive  than  similar  French  fur¬ 
niture  of  the  time,  and  its  decoration  is  in  tempera  instead 
of  oil  paint.  These  armchairs  and  side  chairs,  the  latter 
with  oCtagonal  shaped  backs,  are  painted  an  Italian  blue,  a 
powder  blue  we  might  call  it.  Here  and  there  appear  deftly 
applied  touches  of  gold  and  of  the  same  rose  coral  that 
appears  in  the  silks.  The  console,  topped  with  black  mar¬ 
ble,  has  legs  and  crossed  stretchers  painted  a  soft  green 
and  an  apron  painted  in  a  scroll  design  with  rosettes  at 
the  corners,  introducing  touches  of  Italian  red. 

This  combination  of  Italian  furniture  and  French  em¬ 
broidery  piques  the  curiosity  for  a  moment,  but  an  ex¬ 
planation  is  readily  at  hand.  In  his  comparatively  brief 
reign,  a  distressed  and  troubled  period  of  nineteen  years, 
Louis  XVI  impressed  his  taste  upon  his  time.  To  his  court 
from  the  Republic  of  Genoa,  a  republic  in  name  only,  but 
clinging  with  outward  show  of  pomp  and  circumstance  to 
its  glorious  past,  was  sent  as  ambassador  a  member  of  the 
Serra  family.  A  man  of  means  and  taste,  he  lost  no  time 
while  in  Paris  in  ordering  a  set  of  silks  to  be  woven  by 
Claude  Camille  Pierre  Etienne  Pernon  (1753-1808')  “seul 
fournisseur  du  mobilier”  for  the  crown  under  Louis  XVI. 
The  silks,  duly  woven  and  embroidered,  were  shipped  to 
Genoa  where  they  were  joined,  in  the  room  of  the  palace 
for  which  they  were  destined,  by  a  set  of  furniture  un¬ 
doubtedly  ordered  to  harmonize  with  them  and  with  the 
architecture  of  the  apartment. 
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In  the  Serra  palace  they  remained  until  dispersal  of  the  family  collections  in 
1914.  Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  story,  and  it  accords  satisfactorily  with  the  evidence 
borne  by  the  pieces  themselves. 

If,  as  seems  likely,  these  silks  were  produced  by  Camille  Pernon,  they  represent 
the  work  of  the  foremost  silk  weaver  of  his  day. 

Plis  factory,  located  at  Lyons,  which  since  the  time  of  Louis  XIII,  when  that  city 
began  to  receive  royal  patronage  and  protection,  had  been  the  leading  center  of  silk 
manufacture  in  France,  had  been  founded  early  in  the  century  and  successfully  con¬ 
ducted  by  Pernon’s  father.  The  son,  widely  traveled  and  educated,  endowed  with 
unusual  social  gifts,  brought  theMaison  Pernon  to  its  full  flower  of  success.  His  dip¬ 
lomatic  skill  gave  him  easy  access  to  the  Royal  Court  and  secured  him  large  orders. 

Aside  from  the  distinction  he  rightly  deserved  on  his  own  account,  Pernon’s 
fame  rests  upon  his  ability,  as  entrepreneur  to  secure  the  service  of  the  great  silk 
designers  of  his  day.  It  was  in  his  factory,  or  at  his  behest,  that  were  worked  out  the 
croquis  of  Dugourc,  Bony  and  the  great  Philippe  de  Lasalle,  which,  more  than 
any  other  designs  of  the  time,  brought  the  art  of  silk  weaving  to  its  climax  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Perhaps  this  historical  information  is  neither  very  much  here  nor  there.  The 
embroideries  speak  very  well  for  themselves.  They  are  magnificent  in  design  and 
workmanship.  They  serve  further  as  a  reminder  of  the  breadth  and  variety  of 
decorative  resource  found  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


French  Embroid¬ 
ery,  Italian 
Furniture 
Wall  panels  of  satin, 
bordered  with  taffeta. 
The  whole  embroidered 
in  grisaille  silks.  De¬ 
tails  show  the  nature 
of  the  design  and  its 
adaptation  to  chair 
covering. 

The  furniture  is  an 
Italian  interpretation 
of  the  style  Louis  XVI. 
It  lacks  the  subtle  grace 
of  French  workman¬ 
ship,  but  gains  in 
sturdiness  and  in  the 
application  of  color, — 
blue,  with  touches  of 
gold  and  coral  in  the 
chairs;  green  in  the 
console  table. 
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Books— Old  and  Rare 

1 Best  Sellers  of  Half  a  (fentury  r Ago 

By  George  H.  Sargent 


IT  may  seem  like  an  anachronism  to  talk  about  “modern 
first  editions”  under  the  heading  of  “Books — Old  and 
Rare,”  but  those  who  are  interested  in  collecting  old 
and  rare  books  are  quite  likely  to  be  interested  as  well  in 
the  “best  sellers”  of  today;  and  it  cannot  have  escaped  the 
attention  of  booklovers  in  general  that  there  is  a  rage  for 
“modern  first  editions.” 

At  the  outset  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  good  many 
first  editions  are  absolutely  worthless.  The  majority  of 
books  never  get  into  a  second  edition,  and  sometimes  the 
second  or  later  edition — usually  in  the  case  of  works  which 
may  be  used  for  reference — is  worth  more  than  the 
“genuine  first.”  The  first  edition  of  Shakespeare’s  plays 
will  continue  to  increase  in  value,  as  will  that  of  Milton’s 
Paradise  Lost ,  Defoe’s  Robinson  Crusoe ,  and  of  hundreds, 
or  perhaps  thousands,  of  other  books.  But  the  popular 
work  of  the  moment  stands  in  another  class.  The  Ring 
Gardner  of  today  is  the  Artemus  Ward  of  yesterday. 

I  leave  it  to  you,  as  a  collector  of  books,  if  this  collecting 
of  the  works  of  living  authors  is  not  being  run  into  the 
ground.  There  is  hardly  a  day  that  some  bookseller’s  cata¬ 
logue  does  not  turn  up  with  a  list  of  “first  editions  of  mod¬ 
ern  authors.”  There  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  term  “modern,”  some  applying  it  only  to  living 
authors,  while  others  include  even  the  Victorians.  But  the 
catalogues  are  issued  in  deference  to  a  demand,  which 
manifests  itself  in  the  auction  room,  where  collections  of 
“modern  first  editions”  have  occupied  a  place  this  season 
altogether  out  of  proportion  to  their  importance  as  books, 
and  have  been  sold,  at  times,  at  prices  which  have  no  war¬ 
rant,  except  that  the  number  of  buyers  present  was  large 
and  the  fever  of  competition  was  on. 

But  it  is  time  to  sound  a  warning.  The  dealers  in  first 
editions  are,  naturally,  making  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 
No  sooner  is  a  book  by  any  popular  author  published  than 
it  goes  into  the  catalogue  of  some  dealer  in  rare  books  at  an 
appreciated  price.  This  custom  has  often  been  carried  to 
the  extent  of  putting  forth  as  rare  books  certain  works 
which  may  still  be  had  of  the  publishers  at  the  original 
price,  in  their  original  jackets  or  “dust  wrappers,”  to  use 
the  more  descriptive  English  term. 

Publishers  too  have  taken  full  advantage  of  the  demand 
for  first  editions  by  issuing  a  quasi-private  edition  in  a 
limited  number  of  copies  before  the  first  published  edition. 
No  one  can  complain  if  an  author  wishes  to  have  a  few 
copies  of  his  work  printed  for  presentation  purposes  in 
advance  of  the  general  edition;  but  the  practice  of  announc¬ 
ing  a  special  edition  of  fifty  copies,  which  are  all  sold  before 
the  general  run  of  collectors  has  a  chance  at  them,  will,  in 
time,  kill  the  goose  which  lays  the  golden  egg. 

I  here  is  a  shadow  of  a  suspicion — I  hope  it  has  no  basis 
in  fact — that  the  appearance  of  many  of  these  modern 
first  editions  in  the  salesroom  and  the  auCtion  room  is  due 


to  their  having  been  originally  acquired  by  those  who  had 
an  eye  to  the  dollar  rather  than  to  the  book  as  literature. 
If  this  is  so,  while  some  collectors  may  congratulate  them¬ 
selves  in  having  been  fortunate  enough  to  start  collecting 
when  our  most  popular  present-day  authors  first  began  to 
write,  others,  after  paying  the  auCtion  commissions  and  in¬ 
cidental  expenses  of  cataloguing,  and  the  like,  must  have 
been  sadly  disillusioned. 

The  speculative  collector  deserves  no  sympathy  if  he 
loses.  I  he  genuine  book  collector,,  seeing  the  furore  over 
modern  first  editions  going  on  about  him,  and  noting  the 
high  prices  paid  for  books  which  he  would  like  to  own  and 
which  he  might  once  have  picked  up  for  a  fraction  of  their 
present  values,  is  left  in  a  state  of  bewilderment.  Natur¬ 
ally,  any  collector  of  modern  first  editions  would  like  a  fine 
copy  of  Almayers  Folly.  Shall  he  pay  the  high  price 
asked  for  it,  or  patiently  bide  his  time? 

Unfortunately,  or  fortunately,  it  is  not  possible  to  look 
into  the  future  and  see  what  current  literature  will  be 
picked  up  by  the  collector  of  fifty  years  hence.  But  we  may 
examine  the  past;  and  a  view  of  the  present  status  of  the 
current  publications  a  half-century  ago  may  tend  to  make 
the  omnivorous  modern  first  edition  collector  pause  and 
ponder. 

In  1873  the  “New  England  group”  of  writers  was  firmly 
established.  In  that  year  the  “household  editions”  of 
Lowell  and  Whittier  were  published, — Longfellow’s  had 
been  earlier  and  Holmes’s  were  to  come  later — and  when  a 
poet  gets  to  a  “household  edition”  his  place  is  secure. 
Bryant’s  poems  were  not  admitted  into  this  edition  until 
1879,  hut  his  Embargo  had  been  published  in  1808,  when 
he  was  a  lad  of  thirteen,  and  as  a  rare  book  was  catalogued 
at  the  very  reasonable  price  of  thirty  dollars.  Bryant’s 
Little  People  of  the  Snow ,  which  came  out  in  1873,  was 
assured  of  a  reading  public,  as  The  Story  of  the  Fountain 
had  caught  the  popular  fancy  a  year  earlier.  So,  too,  of 
Longfellow’s  single  work  of  that  year,  Aftermath. 

Emerson,  who  held  a  commanding  place  in  this  galaxy, 
was  resting  on  Society  and  Solitude ,  published  in  1870  and 
doing  only  occasional  pieces,  his  Letters  and  Social  Aims 
not  coming  out  until  three  years  later.  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson,  of  a  younger  generation,  but  still  at  the  half- 
century  of  life,  turned  out  Oldport  Days.  Bayard  Taylor, 
home  from  his  globe-trotting,  was  editing  an  Lllustrated 
Library  of  Travel,  Exploration,  and  Adventure  in  eight  vol¬ 
umes,  but  found  time  to  publish  Lars,  a  Pastoral  of  Nor¬ 
way,  which  set  no  fjords  on  fire. 

Louisa  M.  Alcott,  whose  Little  Men  two  years  before  had 
become  the  favorite  juvenile,  published  a  volume  with  the 
unattractive  title  of  Work;  while  Bronson  Alcott  was  rest¬ 
ing  upon  the  success  of  Concord  Days,  as  James  T.  Fields 
was  doing  with  his  Yesterdays  with  Authors ,  and  John  Hay 
with  Little  Breeches  and  Castilian  Days.  Charles  Godfrey 
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Leland,  having  seemingly  exhausted  Hans  Breitman  with 
ten  volumes  about  that  idiosyncratic  German,  had  gone  in 
for  folk-lore  and  mysticism,  and  published  The  English 
Gypsies  and  Their  Language  and  The  Egyptian  Sketch  Book. 
(The  present  would  seem  to  be  an  opportune  time  for  a 
new  edition  of  the  latter  work.) 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  scored  the  big  hit  of  the  year 
1872  with  the  publication  of  The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast 
Table ,  his  Autocrat  and  Professor  already  being  household 
favorites.  The  “modern  first  edition”  collectors  of  that  day 
bought  this  work  eagerly,  the  lucky  ones  getting  the  first 
issue  of  the  first  edition,  which  has  the  misprint  “talle”  for 
“table”  in  the  headline  on  page  9.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
that  the  purchasers  of  The  Poet  in  that  day  were  so  parti¬ 
cular  about  these  “points”  as  they  are  nowadays. 

The  older  writers  were  still  active.  William  Ellery  Chan- 
ning  published  Thoreau ,  the  Poet-Naturalist ,  now  sought  by 
Thoreau — not  Channing — collectors.  Charles  Fenno  Hoff¬ 
man,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  was  having  a  collected  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  poems  published.  Epes  Sargent,  whose  fame 
rested  upon  a  series  of  schoolbooks,  was  writing  about  The 
Arctic  Regions.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  carrying  the  laurels 
of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  on  her  whitened  hair,  published 
Palmetto  Leaves.  By  the  Author  of  “  Uncle  Torn's  Cabin," 
etc.,  Walt  Whitman,  at  fifty-four,  was  flitting  between  the 


Camden  printing  office  and  Dooner’s  saloon  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  As  a  Strong  Bird  on  Pinions  Free ,  which  had  been 
published  the  year  before. 

But  there  were  other  favorite  authors  of  the  time  whose 
books  carried  an  appeal  to  a  reading,  if  not  to  a  collecting, 
class.  There  were  the  genial  humorists — remember  that 
this  was  the  period  between  the  World’s  Peace  Jubilee  and 
the  “blue-glass  craze”  in  Boston — who  were  the  “column¬ 
ists”  of  their  day.  There  were  John  G.  Saxe,  who  was  put¬ 
ting  fables  and  legends  into  rhyme;  “Petroleum  V.  Nasby,” 
who  wrote  of  Struggles ,  Social ,  Political  and  Financial; 
“Josh  Billings,”  whose  dreary  Allminax  were  published 
from  1870  to  1880,  and  B.  P.  Shillaber,  whose  Partington- 
ian  Patchwork  was  issued  in  this  year  of  a  half-century  ago. 
Three  of  these  men  were  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of 
age  and  ought  to  have  known  better.  But  the  list  of  the 
established  writers  of  that  year  is  not  exhausted.  There 
was  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith,  who,  with  twenty-four  pub¬ 
lished  volumes  to  her  credit,  was  publishing  her  auto¬ 
biography.  Nowadays  a  writer  of  half-a-dozen  books  is 
entitled  to  write  a  book  about  himself  at  half  her  age  of 
sixty-five.  Catherine  Anne  Warfield,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
seven,  was  publishing  her  third  novel,  Miriam  Monfort, 
or  Monfort  Hall,  to  follow  it  up  next  year  with  The  Ro¬ 
mance  of  Beauseincourt.  Think  of  having  to  write  that 
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The  Most  Valuable  of  American  First  Editions 

Front  and  back  wrappers  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe’s  first  published  work.  Tamerlane ,  of  which  only  four  copies  are  known.  The  picture  is  almost  the 
exact  size  of  the  original. 
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name  out  in  longhand  through  two  hundred  and  eight 
pages  of  a  novel!  Laughton  Osborn,  then  sixty-four  years 
old,  was  adding  Mariamne  to  his  eighteen  published  works; 
Henry  Morford  contributed  to  the  year’s  poetry  Rhymes 
of  an  Editor ;  George  Lunt,  at  seventy,  still  to  continue 
writing  for  eleven  years  more,  was  publishing  O/d New  Eng¬ 
land  Traits;  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary  were  having  their 
Last  Poems  edited  by  Mary  Clemmer,  although  four  more 
posthumous  volumes  were  to  follow,  and  William  Starbuck 
Mayo  was  issuing  his  final  volume,  appropriately  entitled 
Never  Again. 

Who  were  all  these  people,  and  what  else  did  they  write? 
Can  it  be  that  the  men  whose  names  were  as  familiar  fifty 
years  ago  as  are  those  today  of  our  voluminous  novelists, 
“colyumnists,”  humorists,  and  poets,  have  passed  out  of 
mind  entirely?  Oh,  but  there  were  others,  who  were  just 
looming  on  the  horizon.  There  was  Charles  Astor  Bristed, 
grandson  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  whose  Anacreonatics,  under 
the  name  of  “Carl  Benson”  were  privately  printed,  and  to 
whose  scholarship  the  critics  of  his  time  paid  high  tribute. 
Are  there  any  collectors  of  Bristed  first  editions?  Moncure 
D.  Conway  was  engaged  in  the  study  of  myths.  John 
Esten  Cooke,  who  had  been  a  contributor  to  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger,  was  publishing  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
Edward  Eggleston,  a  well-known  novelist,  had  just  writ¬ 
ten  The  Mystery  of  Metropolisville.  John  Fiske,  who  had 
published  Alcohol  and  Tobacco  as  his  first  work,  followed 
it  that  year  with  Myths  and  Myth-Makers,  but  had  not 
started  the  historical  works  upon  which  his  fame  now  rests. 
William  C.  Prime  was  author  of  I  Go  A-Fishing ,  which,  if 
collected  upon  publication,  was  a  good  investment.  E.  P. 
Roe,  who  had  started  as  a  novelist  in  ’72  with  his  story  of 
the  Chicago  fire,  Barriers  Burned  Away  was  following  its 
success  with  What  Can  She  Do?  and  Play  and  Profit  in 
My  Garden. 

Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight, 
had  found  his  oyster  in  1872  when  he  published  Roughing 
It,  and  fifty  years  ago  proceeded  to  open  it  up  by  publish¬ 
ing  Sketches,  Old  and  New,  Innocents  at  Home,  and,  in 
collaboration  with  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  A  Gilded  Age. 
Warner  published  his  Backlog  Sketches  in  1873.  Another, 
who  had  struck  twelve  the  year  before  with  The  Luck  of 
Roaring  Camp,  is  Bret  Harte,  who  followed  this  lead  with 
an  issue  of  his  Poetical  Works,  Mrs.  Skagg’s  Husbands,  and 
M'liss.  William  Dean  Howells,  too,  was  high  in  favor,  and. 
followed  Their  Wedding  Journey  of  1872  with  A  Chance 
Acquaintance  and  an  edition  of  his  Poems.  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps,  whose  first  book,  The  Gates  Ajar,  had  made  some 
stir,  published  her  fifth  book,  What  to  Wear?  which  neces¬ 
sarily  must  have  been  of  an  ephemeral  nature. 

How  about  the  youngsters?  Well,  the  oldest  of  them  was 
a  Hoosier  of  forty-nine  who  had  served  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  Mexican  War,  by  name  Lewis  Wallace,  whose  The 
Fair  God  was  the  best  seller  of  fifty  years  ago.  Francis 
Saltus  Saltus — not  Edgar — was  only  twenty-four,  but  had 
published  Honey  and  Gall  that  year  as  one  of  the  seven 
books  to  his  credit.  Frank  R.  Stockton  had  just  begun 
writing,  and  his  book  in  collaboration  with  M.  E.  Stock- 
ton,  The  Home;  where  it  should  be  and  what  to  put  in  it 
gave  little  promise  of  what  was  to  follow.  The  only  pub¬ 


lished  work  of  Henry  James,  then  thirty  years  old,  was 
in  the  Balloon  Post,  six  numbers  of  which  were  issued  with 
Harte,  Howells,  and  others,  in  1871,  in  aid  of  the  destitute 
French.  That  was  the  year  in  which  was  published  for 
Columbia  College  Songs  of  fi;  Class  Day  Songs,  five  out 
of  fifteen  of  which  were  written  by  James  Brander  Mat¬ 
thews,  a  youngster  of  twenty-one.  It  was  the  year,  too, 
when  John  Burroughs  had  written  Wake-Robin,  but  it  was 
not  until  1875  that  his  Winter  Sunshine  flooded  the  land. 

Emma  Lazarus,  who  was  only  twenty-two,  issued  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  poems,  Admetus  and  Other  Poems  in  1871,  but  she 
began  writing  at  the  age  of  fourteen  and  continued  until 
her  death  at  the  age  of  thirty-one.  Another  “first  book” 
came  from  the  pen  of  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson,  a 
young  woman  of  twenty-five  who  wrote  The  Old  State 
House  under  the  name  of  “Anne  March.”  Charles  Warren 
Stoddard,  who  several  years  before  had  published  a  little 
volume  of  poems  in  San  Francisco,  found  a  Boston  pub¬ 
lisher  for  South  Sea  Idylls;  and  out  in  Milwaukee  there  was 
a  publisher  bold  enough  to  issue  for  a  young  miss  of  eigh¬ 
teen,  one  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  a  volume  of  poems  called 
Shells ,  although  the  author  had  broken  into  literature  the 
year  before  with  a  volume  entitled  Drops  of  Water  issued 
by  a  New  York  temperance  society. 

Where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year?  These  are  the 
prominent  authors  of  half  a  century  ago.  There  were  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others  whose  names  can  only  be  found  by  consult¬ 
ing  the  pages  of  Allibone  or  some  old  biographical  diction¬ 
ary.  How  many  of  these  authors,  and  what  works  of  these 
authors,  deserved  fame?  Out  of  this  list  of  some  sixty-five 
names,  there  are  about  a  dozen  authors  whose  works  are 
collected  today.  There  are  general  collectors  of  Bryant, 
Clemens,  Emerson  Holmes,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  Leland, 
Harte,  Aldrich,  Burroughs,  Whittier,  and  Whitman,  and  cer¬ 
tain  works  of  other  writers  of  a  hall  century  ago  are  held  in 
high  esteem  by  collectors.  But  at  the  most  only  about  ten  per 
cent  of  the  most  famous  of  those  who  were  issuing  “modern 
first  editions”  in  the  year  of  1 873,  are  now  “collected.” 

It  is  of  no  use  to  argue  to  me  that  it  I  had  gone  into 
Leon  &  Brothers’,  under  the  old  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  in 
1885,  and  bought  from  their  list  Bryant’s  Embargo,  1808, 
for  thirty  dollars,  and  The  White-Footed  Deer  for  five,  or 
Lowell’s  Class  Poem  for  fifteen  dollars,  or  Poe’s  Tamerlane 
lor  five  hundred,  I  would  have  made  a  barrel  of  money.  In 
the  first  place,  that  is  not  the  objeCt  of  the  true  collector. 
In  the  second  place,  I  would  have  been  as  likely  to  buy  the 
three  volumes  ol  Allibone  then  published  at  twenty  dollars, 
or  the  two  volumes  of  Duyckinck’s  Cyclopedia  of  American 
Literature  at  ten  dollars,  or  Dan  Treadwell’s  Monograph  on 
Privately  Illustrated  Books,  or  Wynne’s  Private  Libraries  of 
New  Fork  or  some  other  works  of  reference  which  I  have 
since  acquired  at  much  less  than  Leon’s  prices,  or  some¬ 
thing  else  which  I  do  not  want  anyway.  Looking  over  that 
early  catalogue  ol  first  editions — the  first,  I  believe,  to  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  works  of  this  kind  in  America  I 
am  convinced  that  anybody  who  bought  the  whole  lot  at 
the  low  valuation  then  put  upon  the  books  would  have 
been  “stuck”  with  an  immense  amount  of  worthless 
“plugs”  of  the  kind  which  now  appear  in  auCtion  cata¬ 
logues  as  “miscellaneous  books,  200.” 


Collector’s  Luck:  By  Alice  Van  Leer  Carrick.  Boston:  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
Press;  207  pages,  85  illus.  Price,  $2.50. 

\  NTIQUES  is  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  third  edition  of 
■L*-  Alice  Van  Leer  Garrick’s  Collector's  Luck ,  which  is  a  re¬ 
print,  unchanged,  of  the  previous  editions.  It  is  reported  that 
the  book  is  the  most  popular  and  widely  circulated  publication 
of  its  kind  in  the  field  of  general  collecting,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
author’s  happy  facility  for  combining  information  with  a  lively 
and  fascinating  style. 


Questions  and  Answers 

Questions  for  answer  in  this  column  should  be  written  clearly  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only,  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  Queries  Editor. 

All  descriptions  of  objects  needing  classification  or  attribution  should  include 
exact  details  of  size ,  color,  material,  and  derivation,  and  should,  if  possible,  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  photographs.  All  proper  names  quoted  should  be  printed  in  capital 
letters  to  facilitate  identification. 

Answers  by  mail  cannot  be  undertaken ,  but  photographs  and  other  illustrative 
material  needed  for  identification  will  be  returned  when  stamps  are  supplied. 

Attempts  at  valuation  Antiques  considers  outside  its  province. 

65.  C.  J.  W.,  Missouri,  asks  concerning: 

{a)  The  mark  on  a  pewter  plate;  design  an  angel  with  upheld 
sword  and  the  words  S.  Rothman,  Feinzinn. 

[b)  A  bottle  the  same  size  and  shape  as  the  Lowell  Railroad  bot¬ 
tle  in  February  Antiques  with  cornucopia  on  one  side  and 
eagle  on  other;  color,  light  green,  sheared  neck,  pontil. 

(c)  A  lithograph  of  Mount  Vernon  entitled  Virginia,  Mount  Ver¬ 
non,  and  Lith.  by  E.  Sachse  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

{a)  This  angel  mark  generally  indicates  European  pewter.  Yours 
is  probably  German  in  view  of  the  maker’s  name  and  the  in¬ 
dication  Feinzinn,  which  means  high  grade  pewter,  in  which 
the  tin  content  is  high  and  the  lead  content  very  low. 

(1 b )  This  bottle  is  illustrated  and  mentioned  as  by  an  unknown 
maker  in  Van  Rensselaer’s  Check  List  of  Bottles  and  Flasks. 

( c )  Sachse  &  Co.  are  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  early  works  on 
lithography.  Can  any  reader  help  in  their  identification? 

66.  C.  M.  W.,  New  York,  says:  “Will  you  please  furnish  me  with  what 

you  have  in  the  way  of  articles  or  references  to  inkhorns  and  tin- 
derboxes?” 

The  Editor  can  find  no  mention  of  inkhorns  in  any  of  the  books 
for  collectors.  Tinderboxes  are  treated  at  some  length  in  Bye- 
paths  in  Curio  Collecting,  Arthur  Hayden  (Fisher  Unwin,  London, 
1919),  pp.  86-92,  and  in  Chats  on  Household  Curios,  F.  W.  Bur¬ 
gess  (F.  A.  Stokes,  New  York,  1 914)  pp.  39-41. 

67.  E.  M.  C.,  Connecticut,  asks  for  date  of  a  mahogany  mantel  clock, 

lancet  shaped,  marked  Allan  &  Caithness,  London. 

George  Allan  was  a  clockmaker  in  London  from  1760  to  1783, 
when  the  firm  became  Allan  &  Clements  and  moved  to  119  New 
Bond  Street;  in  1798  John  Allan  was  the  firm  name,  and  in  1800 
the  firm  became  Allan  &  Caithness,  which  name  was  retained 
until  1805.  (Britten,  Old  Clocks  and  Their  Makers'). 

68.  E.  N.  D.,  Maryland,  asks:  “Do  any  readers  of  Antiques  know  of  a 

cabinet  maker  whose  label  on  an  unusually  graceful  and  beautiful 
desk  and  work  table  reads  as  follows: — 

“N.  Allison’s 

Cabinet  and  Upholstery  Furniture  Warehouse 
No.  46,  &  48  Vesey  Street 
Furniture  of  various  kinds  warranted.  Sold 
on  liberal  terms.  All  orders  thankfully 
received  and  punctually  executed. 

New  York  May  1817” 

69.  T.  J.  V.,  Illinois,  wishes  information  on: 

(a)  Mitchell  and  Rammelsberg,  Makers,  23  &  25  East  2nd  Street, 
Cincinnati,  furniture  makers. 

(b)  A  banjo  clock  with  picture  of  Merchant’s  Exchange  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  (drawing  enclosed). 

(c)  Charles  Kirk  of  Bristol,  Conn.,  clock  manufacturer. 

(d)  A  London  engraver. 

(e)  Maker  of  Staffordshire  ware  marked  “T.” 

(/)  JabezVodrey  who  came  to  America  in  1827  and  manufactured 
Rockingham  ware. 

{a)  Mitchell  and  Rammelsberg  were  a  firm  of  furniture  manu¬ 
facturers  who  began  work  in  1836  and  continued  until  the 
year  1880.  The  firm  was  made  up  of  two  members,  Robert 
Mitchell  and  Oscar  Rammelsberg.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Ram¬ 
melsberg  in  1880  the  firm  changed  its  name  to  the  Robert 
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Booksellers  and  appraisers 

( Book  Auctioneers  for  Over  Forty  Years) 

3  HAMILTON  PLACE,  ROOMS  214-216 

BOSTON 

Specialists  in  Early  Western  Travels  and  Voyages,  Indian 
History,  American  Revolution,  Naval  History  and 
Biography,  South  Sea  Voyages,  Whaling, 

Early  New  England  Town  Histories 
and  Genealogies,  etc. 

Large  or  small  lots  of  books  purchased for  cash. 
Appraisals  made  for  probate,  income  tax  or  insurance. 
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MRS.  HINDLE’S  SHOP 
BITTER-SWEET  SHOP 
ALLANTUS  TEA  ROOM 


LAWRENCE  H YAMS  &  CO. 

( Formerly  with  M.  Stack  £s?  Co.) 

We  have  the  ffargest  and  TMost  (fomplete  Stock  of 

c Antiques  in  Qhicago 

AND  THE  MIDDLE  WEST 

Consisting  of  Early  American,  English,  Italian  and 
French  periods  of  Dining,  Bedroom,  and  Living  Room 
Furniture  Pewter,  Glass,  Bric-a-brac,  Andirons, 
Staffordshire,  Clocks,  Hooked  Rugs,  Lamps,  Etc. 

Expert  Refinishing  and  Restoring.  Inspection  cordially  Invited. 

643-645  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

TELEPHONE,  WABASH  I722 

I  Have  Recently  Acquired 

The  Old  Tuckerman  House 

WHERE  I  WILL  DISPLAY  MY 

Early  American  Antiques 

The  collection  includes  a 

Varied  assortment  of  furniture  in  Pine,  Maple  and 
Mahogany.  Mirrors,  Clocks,  Chintzes,  etc. 

F.  C.  POOLE 

Bond' s  Hill  telephone  connection  Gloucester tzfSCass . 

Cabinet-maker  ::  Carver  ::  Finisher  ::  Upholsterer 
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ANTIQUES 

LARGEST  COLLECTION  OE 

Early  Colonial  Furniture ,  Qtri os, etc. 

ill  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK 

Our  buyers  comb  every  part  of  this  early  settled  Indian 
country  —  the  finger  lakes  region. 

Write  us  what  you  are  searching  for. 

Better  yet — drop  in  here  when  touring  through  Auburn. 

The  Antique  Shops  of 

The  H.  R'.  WAIT  CO. 

24-26  (ft 'ark  Street  :  Auburn,  New  York 

SOUTH  SUDBURY 

ANTIQUE  SHOP 

Boston-New  York  State  Road 

20  miles  west  of  Boston 
SOMETHING  FOR 

MUSEUM  ::  DEALER  ::  COLLECTOR 

Just  as  released  by 

Some  Old  New  England  Family 

J 


Shop 

with  thousands  of  things 

Rare  Specimens  for  Collectors 
Useful  Articles  for  the  Home 
It  would  please  us  greatly  to  have  you  visit  our  shop 

ARTHUR  J.  SUSSEL 

1724  Chestnut  Street  .  Philadelphia 

Locust  398/ 


ANTIOUE  POST  BEDS 

Aw 

CORRECTLY  FITTED  WITH 

Fox  Springs  fff  Ehfattrcsses 

/"N  UR  special  box  spring  comes  to  outer  edge  of  side  rail  and 
only  two  inches  above  the  rail,  cut  out  corner  for  foot  po6L 
No  support  irons  required.  We  have  fitted  hundreds  ot  beds 
with  springs  and  mattresses — we  know  how  to  fit  yours. 

Measure  the  length  of  side  rail,  the  length  of  end  rail  and  give 
square  of  foot  po£t.  Enclose  check  with  order  and  we  ship 
within  six  days. 

Special  Box  Spring ,  $30.  Silk  Floss  Mattress ,  $27 

Davis  Antique  Shop,  Lyme,  Qonn . 


Mitchell  Furniture  Company,  and  began  the  manufacture  of 
bank  fixtures  and  interior  woodwork,  gradually  discontinuing 
cabinet  making.  The  firm  is  still  in  existence  in  Cincinnati, 
according  to  information  supplied  by  Messrs.  P.  Zimmerman 
&  Sons  of  that  city. 

( b )  The  clock  is  probably  a  Forestville  clock,  made  by  the  Forest- 
ville  Mfg.  Co.  of  Bristol,  Conn.,  which  was  adtive  in  1830. 

(c)  Charles  Kirk  was  in  Bristol,  Conn.,  in  1823,  and  later  worked 
for  George  Mitchell,  1827-40. 

(d)  The  name  seems  not  sufficiently  legible  for  certain  identifica¬ 
tion. 

( e )  The  maker  who  used  this  mark  is  uncertain.  It  has  been  found 
on  ware  very  similar  to  that  made  by  Wedgwood. 

(/)  Jabez  Vodrey  came  to  America  in  1827  and  built  and  operated 
a  pottery  at  Pittsburgh.  In  1839,  when  James  Clews  discon 
tinued  the  Indiana  Pottery  Company  at  Troy,  Ind.,  Jabez 
Vodrey  took  charge  of  the  company,  and  ran  it  until  1846 
when,  from  lack  of  labor  and  capital,  it  was  abandoned. 
Jabez  Vodrey  then  began  business  with  a  Mr.  Woodward  in 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio  (1848),  but  the  factory  was  burned 
down  in  March,  1849.  L  was  rebuilt  with  the  help  of  John  S. 
and  James  Blakely  and  Richard  Booth  under  the  name  of 
Woodward,  Blakely  &  Company.  Their  products  were  yellow 
ware  and  Rockingham  ware,  the  firm  being  one  of  the  largest 
in  East  Liverpool.  During  the  financial  panic  of  1857  the 
firm  failed.  (Barber,  Pottery  and  Porcelain  of  the  United 
States .) 

70.  F.  G.  L.,  New  Hampshire,  asks  for  dates  of  Morey  and  Ober,  Boston, 

whose  name  is  on  a  pewter  teapot  in  her  possession. 

Morey  and  Ober  were  manufacturers  of  Britannia  ware  at  5  and  7 
Haverhill  Street,  Boston,  in  1852,  1853,  1854.  The  firm  was  made 
up  of  David  B.  Morey  and  R.  H.  Ober.  In  1855  the  firm  changed 
its  name  to  Morey,  Ober  &  Company,  and  in  1857  to  Morey  and 
Smith,  thus  dating  the  teapot  within  three  years. 

71.  B.  H.  S.,  Massachusetts,  wants  information  on  the  dates  of  Thomas 

Western,  London  and  New  York,  whose  name  occurs  on  a  Hepple- 
white-style  piano. 

This  is  another  case  calling  for  first  aid  from  some  well  informed 
reader  of  Antiques. 

72.  F.  H.  B.  Ohio  would  like  information  on  the  following  matter: 

Bass  Otis,  (1784-1861),  American  painter,  was  accustomed  to 
list  in  a  memorandum  book,  many,  if  not  all,  the  portraits  and  en¬ 
gravings  he  made,  with  entries  of  prices  received  for  his  work 
This  book  was  sold  at  Henkel’s  auction  rooms  in  Philadelphia, 
April  13th  or  14th,  1916.  The  name  of  the  present  owner  of  this 
book  is  desired  in  order  that  inquiry  may  be  made  of  him  as  to  the 
listing  therein  of  a  painting  attributed  to  be  a  portrait  of  Felicia 
Piemans. 


Bohemian  G  1  a  s  s 

( Continued  from  page  261) 

and  drinking  glasses,  although  such  pieces  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  majority.  The  table  service  of  that  day  was 
occasionally  enriched  with  jugs  and  sugar-bowls,  spoon- 
holders  and  platters.  Quite  a  number  of  cologne  bottles, 
rouge  and  powder  containers  were  made  for  the  dressing- 
table  of  the  fashionable  dame.  These  were  usually  pink  in 
color,  with  gold  tracery,  and  were  highly  thought  of  as  wed¬ 
ding  gifts  by  our  great  grandmothers.  The  tall  goblet-like 
stands  with  colors  likewise  added  much  to  the  fame  of 
Bohemian  glass.  Bohemian  glass  vases  are  in  a  group  by 
themselves.  It  is  a  red-letter  day  when  the  collector  finds  a 
really  good  one.  And  the  lamps!  A  combination  of  beauty 
and  utility  is  shown  in  the  illustration  ( Figure  /).  The  color 
is  a  clear,  intense  sapphire,  the  base  and  stem  are  sharply 
cut,  and  geometrically  accurate  circles  are  cut  through  into 
the  clear  crystal. 

The  pair  of  vases,  the  Horns  of  Plenty  are  in  the  desired 
shade  of  pigeon-blood  ruby.  The  base  is  of  clear  crystal, 
heavily  banded. 

The  pair  of  drinking  goblets  are  colored  throughout  a  rich 
blue,  showing  a  riot  of  sapphire  when  held  in  a  ray  of 
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light.  {Figure  /).  They  are  heavy,  the  edges  of  the  base  and 
rim  are  sharply  cut,  and  the  sides  of  the  cup  are  deeply 
fluted.  The  decoration  consists  of  arabesque  incrustations 
of  leaf  gold.  These  goblets  represent  one  of  the  distinct 
types  of  Bohemian  glass.  In  addition  to  offering  a  good 
example  of  the  glass  colored  throughout  in  the  making, 
they  display  the  charadferistics  of  old  glass.  The  base  is 
larger  in  proportion  to  the  bowl  or  cup  than  in  recent  glass. 
It  is  also  hollow,  and  there  occurs  the  little  space  known 
as  the  teardrop,  in  the  stem.  Really  a  slight  imperfection, 
it  is  a  means  of  determining  age.  The  punty-rod  scar  is 
faintly  discernible  also.  These  pieces  were  made  in  Prague 
and  may  date  from  the  seventeen  hundreds. 

The  pair  of  decanters  shown  are  exceedingly  slender,  a 
distinguishing  characteristic,  and  are  used  here  to  illustrate 
a  suggestive  fact.  They  have  been  mates  for  many  a  long 
day,  and  if  they  should  change  hands  in  the  future  the 
new  owner  could  be  assured  they  are  absolutely  the  real 
thing,  for  the  first  three  discs  on  the  neck  of  one  are 
slightly  oval  instead  of  circular,  and  the  rim  of  one  is 
deeper,  leaving  room  for  one  less  disc.  It  is  impossible  for 
the  human  hand  to  make  two  things  absolutely  alike.  The 
difference  in  this  pair  of  decanters  is  almost  flagrant.  So, 
too,  in  the  horns  of  plenty  the  cutting  begins  a  trifle  nearer 
the  end  in  one.  The  discs  in  this  example  are  approximately 
mathematically  perfect;  and  this  perfection  of  workman¬ 
ship  constitutes  one  of  its  beauties  for  those  who  have 
eyes  to  see. 

The  tall  and  slender  tankard  and  the  goblet  in  white  form 
a  study  for  the  collector.  They  are  exquisite  even  to  the 
casual  observer  who  cares  little  for  decorated  glass.  The 
overlay  of  opaque  white  is  deeper  than  the  flawless  crystal 
of  the  tankard  proper.  Save  for  the  sense  of  touch,  one 
would  scarcely  know  that  the  crystal  was  there  under  its 
gorgeous  fretwork  of  snow.  Three  cutting  depths  are 
readily  distinguishable.  The  lightest  forms  the  bloom  on 
the  bunch  of  grapes.  Then  the  grape  leaves  with  the  veins, 
simulating  nature’s  own,  stand  out  from  a  banded  back¬ 
ground  of  semi-opaque  frosted  white,  and  the  deep  cutting 
into  the  clear  crystal  on  the  base,  neck,  and  handle.  Family 
history  relates  that  upward  of  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago  two  of  these  sets  were  brought  to  America,  the  one 
photographed  being  for  a  member  of  the  Middleton  family 
of  Maryland.  The  other  set  has  disappeared.  The  present 
representativesof  the  Middleton  family, who  own  the  tank¬ 
ard  and  goblet,  have  kindly  permitted  the  photograph  to 
be  made. 

Obviously,  in  the  nature  of  its  material,  antique  Bo¬ 
hemian  glass  in  America  is  lessening  in  quantity  day  by 
day;  but  still,  if  one  wanders  far  from  the  highways  or  in 
the  old  parts  of  the  cities  where  once  fashion  reigned,  only 
to  move  when  the  vogue  for  everything  new  swept  our 
country,  one  finds  charming  bits  left  behind,  even  perhaps 
given  away  to  the  unappreciative.  And  often  in  the  lonely 
bigness  of  our  great  cities,  the  parting  with  these  old 
treasures  is  the  first  sacrifice  made  to  appease  the  howling 
of  the  wolf  when  fortune  changes. 

A  thing  of  beauty  that  has  weathered  the  vicissitudes  of 
this  mortal  life  for  a  hundred  years,  or  for  but  half  that 
period,  claims  our  admiration  in  far  greater  degree  than 
one,  equally  beautiful,  that  was  made  yesterday  to  be 
matched  by  another  one  like  it  today  and  tomorrow.  So 
with  Bohemian  glass,  its  color  attracts  us,  its  varied  designs 


The  COLONIAL  SHOP 

22-24  North  Water  St.,  A (ew  Bedford,  CMass. 

Located  diagonally  across  from  the  Whaling  Museum 

ANTIQUES — colored  and  clear 
Glass  Tableware,  Goblets,  Sauce  Dishes,  Plates,  Compotes,  both  large 
and  small,  etc.;  Sandwich  Glass  Lamps,  large  variety;  Cup-Plates,  genu¬ 
ine  old  ones;  Andirons,  both  iron  and  brass;  Tables  of  all  kinds,  including 
two  small  Taverns;  Bureaux;  Chests  of  Drawers;  Secretaries;  Bottles, 
large  and  small;  in  fact,  almost  anything  in  the  line  of  antiques  can  be 
found  in  my  shop. 

ITEMS  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Hitchcock  Bench  or  Settee.  iron  handle  terminating  in  rat  tail. 

Sandwich  Sleigh  Salt,  cobalt  blue.  Pair  Canary  Yellow  Sandwich 
Sandwich  Sugar  Bowl  and  Cream-  Salts. 

er,  peacock  feather,  rare  ones.  Pair  Large  Paintincs,  flowers  in 

Warmimg  Pan,  early,  with  wrought  urns,  very  old  and  desirable. 

W.  W.  BENNETT,  Proprietor 
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Historical  and  Old  Blue  (hina , 
Qlass,  (up  Blates, 
Ornaments ?  Etc . 

MRS.  CLARENCE  A.  BROUWER 
2 6o  Brow  Street,  East  Providence,  R.  I. 

Telephone ,  East  Providence  130-R 

J.  S.  METCALFE 

(^Antiques,  Furniture 
IF orks  of  zArt,  &c. 

COR.  FEDERAL  AND  NORTH 
STREETS 

SALEM,  MASS. 


Tour  Dfame  or  Ancestry 

M  AY  Be  E  NTITLED  TO  A 
Coat  of  Arms 

Our  complete  indices  of  Colonial-Ameri- 
can,  British,  and  European  records,  en¬ 
ables  us  to  furnish  you  with  correct 
copies  of  Heraldic  paintings,  seals,  or 
note-paper  dies,  of  Crests  and  Arms. 
You  are  offered  the  services  of  renowned 
Scottish  engravers,  artists,  and  book¬ 
plate  designers,  patronized  by  Royalty; 
also  the  services  of  equally  artistic  Am¬ 
erican  craftsmen  in  Heraldic  work. 

ALL  RESEARCHES  ARE  GRATIS  TO  PATRONS 
You  assume  no  obligations  in  writing  for  details 

3CavfnljeT  John  William  Jameson  'ImS 
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Harlow  &  Howland 

282  DARTMOUTH  STREET,  BOSTON 

Tfare  examples  of  English,  Irish  and 
American  Glass 

Maple  Furniture  Sheffield  Plate  China 
WE  SHALL  OPEN 

The  D  uxbury  Shop  about  June  1st 

COLONIAL  LIGHTING 

P>y  Arthur  H.  Hayward 

A  History  of  the  Development  of  Lighting  Devices  in  America 
Illustrated  with  1 14  half-tone  plates  showing  over  400  specimens. 

Ready  early  in  June.  Price ,  $5.00 

Special  Edition  of  110  copies  printed  on  Arches  handmade 
paper,  bound  in  Japanese  vellum,  $25.00  per  copy. 
Advance  subscriptions  solicited. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

B.  J.  BRIMMER  COMPANY 

79  myrtle  street  :  :  boston,  mass. 

BRASSES 

for 

Old  Furniture 

Our  reproductions  are  mo£t  carefully  made. 
We  specialize  in  matching  and  repairing 
old  brasses  under  old  time  processes. 
Samples  sent.  Prices  moderate 

Correspondence  invited 

A.  H.  EATON,  Qollinsville ,  Qonn. 

On  view  at  all  times ,  a  large 
collection  of  fine 

HOOKED  RUGS 

in  a  great  variety  of  colors 
and  designs. 

Dealers  alive  to  the  increased 
interest  in  hooked  rugs  and  the 
expanding  market  will  write  for 
my  list  at  once  or  ask  me  to  ship 
on  approval. 

A  few  very  choice  rugs  for  collectors' 
trade  only. 

L.  DAVID 

147  Charles  Street,  Boston 


suggest  associations  distant  enough  to  have  some  flavor  of 
enchantment,  but  not  so  remote  as  to  be  beyond  our 
understanding. 


The  Lesser  Cabinet  Woods 

( Continued  from  page  270) 

explains  a  hybrid  Elizabethan  piece  like  the  buffet,  shown  in 
Figure  2,  an  exceptional  and  freak  production,  due,  probably, 
not  to  the  cabinet  maker’s  perversity,  but  to  his  painstaking  ef¬ 
fort— with  insufficient  material — to  turn  out  a  walnut  piece  for 
some  customer  who  wished  to  vie  with  the  contemporary  nobles 
in  their  possession  of  imported  walnut  furniture.  Finally,  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  foreign  trade  had  become  a 
progressive  and  expanding  activity,  satinwood,  which  was 
brought  from  the  far  Indies,  was  so  costly  a  material  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  it  was  met  partly  by  imitations  in  birch  and  partly  by 
“japanned”  and  even  grained  softwood. 

Another  consideration  which  has  been  mentioned,  is  the  suit¬ 
ability  of  the  various  woods  for  constructional  purposes.  The  use 
of  beech  for  the  rails  of  chairs  and  settees  is  one  instance.  Oak 
carcases  for  the  best  of  the  walnut  and  mahogany  veneered  fur¬ 
niture,  and  mahogany  as  the  foundation  for  the  superfine  satin- 
wood  pieces,  may  also  be  presented  in  evidence  of  this  desire  to 
employ,  whenever  possible,  the  best  material  for  the  particular 
purpose.  And,  above  all,  the  widely  differing  opportunities  of  the 
fashionable  cabinet-maker  in  London  or  the  big  towns,  with  their 
available  supplies  of  the  rarest  and  most  favoured  woods,  must 
not  be  forgotten,  compared  to  those  of  the  small  country  joiner, 
who  turned  out  plain  furniture  for  the  surrounding  populace  and 
occasionally  essayed  with  inferior  local  material  to  copy  some 
high-grade  piece  that  he  may  have  been  called  in  to  repair  at  the 
big  mansion  in  his  district. 

Despite  the  numerous  instances  in  which  the  lesser  woods  were 
brought  into  combination  with  the  more  expensive  ones  in  the 
making  of  furniture,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  feeling  that  the 
old  English  cabinet  makers  had  a  lurking  preference  for  straight¬ 
forward  construction  in  a  single  wood.  Substitutes  for  the  rare 
timbers  he  occasionally  used,  imitations  he  resorted  to  when  com¬ 
pelled,  and  economical  combinations  he  adopted  to  meet  his  cus¬ 
tomers’  means:  but  the  quantity  of  “straight-run”  oak  furniture, 
of  excellent  workmanship  and  fine  finish,  produced  even  during 
the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  perhaps  expresses  best  his 
desire  to  produce  a  sound,  solid  article,  whose  honest  purpose 
could  not  be  impeached.  His  dislike  for  mixed  materials  in  his  fur¬ 
niture  appears  to  have  been  as  pronounced  as  for  “made”  dishes 
in  his  food;  and  to  this  trait  in  his  character  may  be  attributed 
much  of  the  admiration  and  esteem  that  his  surviving  work  excites 
in  the  minds  of  educated  and  artistic  people  today. 


Samplers  in  Our  Alley 

(' Continued  from  page  274) 

Finally  the  despairing  auctioneer  complainingly  inquired, 
“Ladies,  ladies,  why  will  you  stand  when  you  can  set  for 
five  cents?” 

At  this  same  sale  I  bid  in  a  dainty  little  low  four-post 
bed,  with  a  delicate  urn  finishing  each  of  the  posts.  Com¬ 
petition  had  made  me  pay  well  for  this  rather  unusual 
piece,  and  I  felt  rather  extravagant  when  chairs  were 
bringing  but  five  cents.  Eventually,  however,  I  decided 
that  it  was  worth  more  to  “lay”  than  to  “set,”  and  so  had 
no  further  qualms  of  conscience. 

It  must  have  been  at  this  auCtion  sale  that  I  acquired 
the  little  sampler  with  the  thoughtful  and  moral  lines — 
“Religion,  what  treasures  untold, 

Reside  in  this  heavenly  word. 

More  precious  than  silver  or  gold, 

Or  all  that  this  earth  can  afford.” 
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The  name  of  the  young  philosopher  is  Eliza  Jane  Wood 
and  she  worked  her  age  on  it  as  that  of  four  years!  There 
Is  no  date,  but  the  sampler  is  worn,  and  thin,  and  faded, 
as  must  also  have  become  poor  little  Eliza  Jane  before  her 
time,  forced  to  perfect  herself  in  such  work  at  such  a  tender 
age.  {Fig.  y.) 

One  especially  large  and  finely  worked  sampler  {Fig.  8) 
represents  a  huge  memorial  urn  surmounted  with  branches 
of  weeping  willow,  and  on  this  canvas  has  poor  little  Ann 
Lynch,  aged  twelve,  been  forced  to  embroider  her  own 
obituary,  in  1834.  The  stern  instructress  who  selected  these 
lugubrious  lines  was  less  learned  in  spelling  lore  than 
teachers  are  supposed  to  be,  for  she  allows  Ann  to  start 
off  most  carelessly. 

“This  nedle  work  my  friends  may  see 
When  they  no  more  can  look  on  me. 

In  yonder  grave  perhaps  i’ll  lay, 

When  they  will  drop  A  tear  and  say 
This  work  by  Ann  once  was  done, 

She’s  now  from  us  forever  gone, 

Lord  give  me  grace  that  when  I  die 
My  soul  may  soar  to  Christ  on  high.” 

My  own  grandmother’s  sampler,  worked  in  Horsham, 
Bucks  County,  Penna.,  just  one  hundred  years  ago,  hangs 
among  these  canvases  from  many  countries,  and  she  ad¬ 
monishes  the  gay  children  severely — she  herself  having 
reached  the  mature  age  of  thirteen — 

“Youth  though  yet  no  losses  grieve  you 
Gay  in  health  and  many  a  grace 
Let  not  cloudless  skies  deceive  you 
Summer  gives  to  autumn  place.” 

Another  disciple  of  “preparedness”!  To  this  mournful  pre¬ 
diction  she  has  put  additional  work,  in  an  imposing  four 
storied  brick  house  with  substantial  chimnies  at  either 
end,  and  birds  larger  than  the  house  itself  comfortably 
perched  on  each  chimney. 

The  pathetic  efforts  of  Caroline  Mason  of  Boston  in 
1834,  to  give  satisfaction  to  her  parents,  might  well  be 
copied  by  the  youth  of  today.  She  evidently  was  of  serious 
intent,  no  animals  or  birds  enliven  her  sampler,  but  in  a 
wreath  of  delicate  hued  flowers,  she  works. 

“While  I  in  marking  do  excel 

Teach  me  to  read  and  handsome  spell. 

That  I  may  give  my  parents  pleasure 
By  laying  up  a  store  of  treasure.” 

She  sounds  so  docile  and  obedient,  far  different  from  the 
young  child  whose  sampler  was  exhibited  in  New  York 
this  winter,  and  who  worked  on  it  evidently  in  anything 
but  an  angelic  mood,  and  yet  duly  impressed  with  the 
horrors  of  eternal  punishment. 

“If  I  continue  to  rebel 
My  end  I  fear  will  be  in  hell.” 

I  may  perhaps  bring  these  ramblings  in  our  alley  (rambling 
in  a  double  sense  of  the  word)  to  a  close,  by  quoting  the 
lines  on  a  sampler  belonging  to  a  friend,  whose  great¬ 
grandmother  worked  it  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  seems  so  up  to  date  in  application  to  motor 
cars,  aeroplanes,  and  the  dangers  that  lurk  around  us  un¬ 
foreseen  in  these  strenuous  twentieth  century  days: 

“You  must  not  be  too  happy  or  gay 

You  must  not  be  too  cheerful  or  bright 
Lest  death  should  soon  haste  you  away 
Or  some  dreadful  accident  smite.” 


Jilanon  &ltba  #reene 

SMfaster  Qr  aft  smart 

On  Sale 
at  the  Society 

of 

Arts  and  Crafts 
g  Park  Street 
Boston 

Old  fashioned  trays  restored;  old  designs  reproduced 

Studio:  Grafton,  M  ASS. 


For 

W  eddingGifts 
a  collection  of 
Old  fashioned 
Frays 

Redecorated 


Ye  Bradford  Arms 

Antique  ^(jop 

Jfuncheon,  Tea  and  Tinner 

59  Court  Street,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Telephone  Plymouth  446 

Conveniently  located  adjacent  to  all  historical  points,  with  a 
special  appeal  to  tourists  who  enjoy  home  cooking. 


William  K.  Mackay  Company 

t Auctioneers  ST  Appraisers 
now  permanently  located  at 
7  BOSWORTH  STREET,  BOSTON 

( One  minute  Jrom  Park  St.)  Telephone,  Congress  1593 

QolleFtions  of  Antiques  and  all  kinds  of  household 
furnishings  solicited  for  sale  at  auction  or  bought 
outright  for  cash.  Catalogue  sales  a  special¬ 
ty.  Appraisals  for  inheritance  tax, 
insurance,  and  other  purposes. 

Some  choice  antiques  always  on  exhibition  and  for  sale 

Fuller  Homestead 

Hancock  Village  New  Hampshire 

TELEPHONE  HANCOCK  N.  H.  39-2 

o  pen  June  ist 

ANTIQUES 

Early  ^American  Furniture 
Qlass  &  (^hina 
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Te  Old6  Qiriosity  Shop 

(Occupies  an  entire  building) 

Genuine  Antiques,  Old  Glass,  China,  Shawls 
and  Rugs,  Pottery,  Furniture 

Special  attention  given  to  Mail  Orders.  Drawings  submitted.  Open  year  round 

John  C.  Graham,  17 Lynde Street, Sa/em, Mass. 

Telephone  Connection 

William  B.  McCarthy 

lAopripues 

30  Hollis  Street,  Boston 

Telephone,  Beach  4517 

MABEL  K.  ROGERS 

An  odd,  interesting  shop  with  a  small  but  choice  collection  of  antiques 

Jewelry ,  Pottery  and  General  Line 

Residence:  127  Waterman  St.  Shop:  109  Waterman  St. 

Phone  Ancell  2234  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

On  Route  j  via  Waterman  Street  to  Boston  or  the  Cape. 

YES  1  ER  DAY  IdOf  /T  Nintereslingseries  of  rare  old 

Y/l  views  of  New  York  fifty  years 
1  O  DAY  in  OLD  aS°-  Seventy -two  black  and  white 

pictures ,  twenty-six  in  colors.  Size, 

N  E  W  \  O  R  Iv  9  x  12,  cloth  binding.  Price,  $y.oo. 

Valentine’s  Manual 

-v  Publishers 

FIenry  Collins  Brown  15  East  40th  Street,  new  yydrk 

We  invite  collectors  and  those  interested  in  antiques 
with  a  view  to  furnishing  the  home  to  visit  our  Charles 
Street  Store.  They  will  find  an  especially  large 
assortment  of  glass,  besides  furniture,  shi p  models, prints, 
and  paintings. 

THE  MAINE  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

42  CHARLES  STREET,  BOSTON 

When  in  Jfos  Mnge/es,  Qalifornia 

M.  A.  Loose’s  Antique  Shop 

At  2904-06  Los  Feliz  Boulevard 

Mail  address.  Lock  Box  6,  Glendale,  California  Telephone,  Lincoln  2828 

Welcomes r Visitors ,  [‘ol lectors ,  Healers 

EXPERT  RE-FINISHING,  REPAIRING  AND  DECORATING 

On  the  Main  Highway  between  Hollywood  and  Pasadena 

t/UTHENTIC  Wp NTIOUES 

F URNI T  U R  E 

Hooked  Rugs,  Glass,  China,  Pewter,  Flasks 

Out-of-town  Orders  promptly  attended  to 

The  Nay  an  S  hop,  i  3  Cast  8  A?  Street ,  Uf\Y .  (pity 

p-  . WILLIAM  W.  SPRAGUE 

M.  S.  SIMCOE,  Successor 

1  21  BROMFIELD  STREET,  BOSTON 

I  *  rtLfc  'jfL  1  W  decorate  chairs  and  trays , 

regild  mirrors,  paint  dials  and 
„  p  - - '  ®  .  glass  panels  for  clocks  andmirrors 

When  in  F H I pyfF  8 ppP H I 

call  at 

OSBORN’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

Old  Q/ass,  (fhina,  Lefvter,  Ctc. 

1026  PINE  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA 

General  Line  of  Antiques  Residence,  170  Kino  Street 

APPRAISER  Bact  °f  Strong  Theatre 

The  EVERETT  ANTIQUE  SHOP 

Open  all  Year  Round 

W.  C.  EVERETT,  Proprietor 

161  South  Winooski  Avenue  Burlington,  Vermont 

Phone,  1746-J 

E.  M.  HOWE  CO. 

62  NORTH  MAIN  STREET  ::  IPSWICH,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Farly  American  Furniture 

Serpentine  and  Swell-Front  Bureaus  ::  Curly  Maple 
Chest  on  Frame  ::  FIepplf.white  Card  Tables,  mahog¬ 
any, with  inlay  ::  Satinwood  Sewing  Table  ::  Early 
Windsor  and  Banister-back  Chairs,  Etc. 

p.  m.  e.  m.  McLaughlin  co. 

#ilbtrs 

COLONIAL  MIRROR  FRAMES  RE-GILDED 

OIL  PAINTINGS  RE-LINED  &  RESTORED 

Banjo  Clock  Frames  and  Brackets  in  stock  and  made  to  order 

Sixty-four  Pemberton  Square,  Boston 

Telephone  Haymarket  978 

J  WANT  TO  BUY  N  Dfff  I  gU  £  S 

Before  selling  yours  see  me.  First  or  last  is  immaterial; 
but  see  me  without  fail. 

DANIEL  E  .  M  A  G  N  E  R 

Fountain  Square  ( telephone )  Hingham,  Mass. 

Fancher  s  Qolonial  Shop 

In  the  Historical  Old  Village  of  Goshen,  N .  Y. 
Fifty-four  miles  from  New  York  City  on  the  Trunk-line  State  Road 
to  Buffalo  you  will  find  an  excellent  collection  of  antiques,  possibly 
not  more  than  anywhere  else  but  just  as  many  and  just  as  good. 
Everything  Guaranteed  Been  Selling  Antiques 

Genuinely  Old  **  Since  1901 

When  in  (foncord,  Ffiew  Hampshire 
be  sure  to  t^v  u  n  n  \r  ?  thirty 

CALL  AT  1  )  IF  IV  A  )  I  0  MAIN  STREET 

High  Qrade  <l Antiques 

Old  Furniture  9  China  *  Glass 

oHntique  Furniture  and  Furnishings 
for  country  and  shore  homes  including  painted 
and  curly  maple  pieces,  glassware,  lamps, 
pewter  and  andirons. 

A.  E.  CARROLL 

735  MAIN  STREET  :  :  :  EAST  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 
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WALLACE  NUTTING 

Framingham  Centre,  Massachusetts 

MR.  NUTTING  will  buy  the  following  little  cheift-on-frame;  a  court  cupboard  with 
articles:  A  very  heavy  Brewster  Chair  the  upper  portion  splayed;  a  six  back  chair; 
(a  light  one  would  not  be  considered);  very  a  carved  spoon  rack;  a  cabinet  of  oak  with 
unusual  American  iron  hinges  or  latches;  a  drawers  inside  the  doors. 

All  The  Above  Must  Be  American 

Wallace  Nutting  Collection  in  the  rear  of  his  home  premises  is  freely  open  to  the  public  every  week  day. 
Nothing  will  be  sold  and  we  wish  to  buy  nothing  except  as  above  stated. 


“Gifts  that 
Last” 


STOWELLS 


Order  by 
Mail 


1822 


np HE  old  original  “banjo”  clocks, 
made  by  the  famous  Willards  of 
Roxbury,  are  now  revived  in  excel¬ 
lent  modern  reproductions.  Illustra¬ 
tion  shows  excellent  example  of  repro¬ 
duction  of  this  historic  type  of  clock, 
prized  for  accurate  timekeeping  and 
beautiful  Colonial  appearance. 

Tp  INEST  Waltham  weight-driven 
movements — hand-finished  cases, 
either  plain  mahogany  or  mahogany 
inlaid  with  tulip  wood  or  dull  gold 
leaf.  Top  ornament  either  gold  eagle 
or  Colonial  brass  spire. 


‘Prices: 

$75  to  $180 

Miniature  Banjo  Clocks 
Ansonia  -  -  -  $12.50  up 
Waltham  -  -  $75.00  up 


Jewelers  for  over  100  years 
24  Winter  St.,  Boston 


1923 


AMERICAN  SHERATON  SIDEBOARD,  Bow  Center 
in  rich  Curly  Maple,  a  Unique  Specimen.  Original  Condition. 
Height,  5  feet.  Length,  6  feet 


Choice  Examples  of  Early  American  Furniture , 
Clocks  and  Mirrors.  Rare  Lowestoft  China  and 
other  objects  of  interest  to  the  Collector 


Fhe  COLONY  SHOPS 

ANTIQUES 

397  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 

GINSBURG  LEVY 


Old  Stamps  fVanted 


Large  and  small  lots  of  old  U.  S.  and  foreign  stamps  bought  for  cash. 
Revenue  and  entire  envelopes  with  stamps  espe-  jy 

cially  wanted.  Book  collections  also  purchased.  xo  . 

j  r  oo  J  Atlantic  Avenue 

W rite  me  what  you  have  or  send  by  mail  registered  Boston 

and  beSt  cash  offer  will  be  submitted. 


references:  CitizensNational Bank, 
New  England  Trust  Co.,  of  Boston 
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Our  HAND  WROUGHT  BRASSES 

For  highboys,  lowboys,  desks,  cheats  of  draw¬ 
ers,  etc.,  are  perfedt  copies  of  the  bedt  origi¬ 
nals  in  detail,  design,  workmanship  and  color 
and  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  genuine. 
We  make,  match,  repair  or  copy  anything. 
One  piece  or  a  thousand. 

YVM.  BALL  &  SONS,  L Malvern  (count")  Renna. 

Telephone,  Haymarket  1751  M.  Webber,  Manager 

(Afew  England  cv Antique  Shop 

(Under  new  management) 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

HOOKED  RUGS  A  SPECIALTY 
32  CHARLES  STREET  ::  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Of  Interest  to  Qt  l lectors  and  Dealers: 

THOSE  in  search  of  antiques  who  are  planning  to  visit  New  England  this 
spring  and  summer  will  do  well  to  get  in  touch  with  me.  I  know  of  more 
than  200  antique  shops  and  places  of  antique  interest  within  a  radius  of  150 
miles  of  Boston  This  knowledge  and  my  car  are  at  your  service  at  very 
reasonable  rates.  Write  for  rates  and  dates  open. 

John  E.  Sullivan,  32  Sudan  St., Dorchester, Mass. 

TELEPHONE  COLUMBIA  9OO3-R 

ACarblehead,  AC asset  chusetts 
ANTIQUES  »/AMERIC  A 

at  our  horn  e  on  Training  Field  Ft  ill 
and  the  Workshop  of  Little  Harbor 

H.  M.  SPRIGINGS _ ROY  WILLIAMS 

FRANK  GARDNER  HALE 

JEWELRY  ENAMELS 

‘The  Studio  Shop 

Fine  Old  Furniture,  China,  Pewter,  Glass,  Silver,  and  Many  Other  Things 
Designs  and  Estimates  given  for  the  resetting  of  old  jewelry 

2  PARK  SQUARE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone,  dewey  1522M 

ODD  OLD  BITS  at  the  SHOP  0/ 

WILLET  SEAMAN 

Glass  Chickens  ::  Curious  planter  animals  and  birds  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  ::  Clay  pots  and  mugs  of  rural  origin  ::  Unusual  bottles  and 
flasks  ::  Unexpetfted  furniture  and  ornaments  ::  Sandwich  Glass. 

574  Lexington  Avenue  (pUaza To)  New  York  City 

H.  SACKS  SONS 

62-64  Harvard  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

TELEPHONE,  BROOKLINE  865 

Antique  Furniture  *  Hr  ass 

? Antiques  ‘Restored 

The  Witch  House 

At  Salem,  AC  ass. 

A  shabby  shop  filled  with  treasures  for 
the  colledtor  in  search  of  anything  old. 

Grace  Atkinson,  (Prop. 


The  Handicraft  Shop  of  (Olivia 

Olivia  Linens;  Old  Sampler  Designs;  Cross-Stitch 
Patterns;  Footstool  Tops;  Applique  Patchwork,  cut 
and  baited,  or  finished;  Old  and  new  Hooked  and 
Braided  Rugs;  Tufted  and  knotted  Bedspreads;  Hand 
woven  Rugs,  Scarfs,  Bags,  Pillows,  Etc. 

Antique  Furniture  and  Glass 

i$Irs.  1L.  31.  Vernon,  12  W est  Putnam  Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 

Send  references  for  goods  on  approval.  ( Boston  Post  Road) 

Mallory’s  Antique  Shop 

II 2 5  Qhapel  Street, Ffew  Haven,  (fonn. 

Antique  Furniture,  Old  China,  Silver,  Pewter,  Brass  Goods 
All  kinds  Colonial  Relics,  Embroideries,  Laces 
Jewelry,  Gowns,  Bonnets,  etc. 

All  of  Our  Goods  Guaranteed  Genuinely  Old 

PERSONALLY  ACQUIRED  ANTIQUES 

From  the  Early  Settlements  of  New  England 

Furniture,  China,  Glass,  Cup-plates,  Lamps,  Candlesticks 
Flasks,  Pitchers,  Jugs,  Homespun  Coverlets 
Copperplate  Chintzes 

E.  A.  WIGGIN 

350  State  Street  HotfPSengham  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

ANTIQUES 

We  buy  antiques  of  all  kinds— OLD  GOLD,  SILVER,  BROKEN 
JEWELRY  and  DIAMONDS 

Parcel  post  packages  paid  for  on  same  day  received 

PHILA.  ANTIQUE  COMPANY 

6^3  CHESTNUT  ST.  Established  1866  PHILA.,  PA. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  ANTIQUES 

\  yf  AHOGANY  sewing  table  with  leaves,  and  mahogany  chest  of  drawers  (both  in  perfect 
1V_L  condition);  set  of  six  curly  maple  carved  splat  rush  bottom  chairs;  child’s  Empire  rocker; 
farm-house  cupboard;  set  of  stencil  chairs;  pair  of  foot  stools;  Lowestoft  tea  pot,  bowl,  mug, 
and  unusual  fruit  dish;  pink  lustre  plates;  rare  gold  lustre  pitcher;  set  of  eight  cup  plates  (p.  46  H 
1 5  “Sandwich  Glass”  by  Lenore  W  heeler  Williams);  also  other  fine  pieces  of  furniture.  Sand¬ 
wich  and  New  England  pressed  glass,  pewter,  Sheffield  plate,  Tole  ware,  and  china. 

JANE  WHITE  LONSDALE 

256  Lexington  Avenue  NEW  YORK  CITY  Murray  Hill  2991 

NEAR  35TH  STREET  Spring  73 1 5 

faces  Ob  jets  d'  Air  t 

Jflme.  €.  tEouriSon 

English,  French  and  American  Antiques 

58  (far den  Street  Hartford,  Conn. 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  LINEN  WHEEL 

Of  Special  Interest 

Sheraton  bureaus,  swell  and  straight  front;  beautiful  curly 
maple,  carved  four-po^f  beds;  Dutch  table,  tavern  table; 
Windsor  chairs,  secretaries, many  other  interesting  things. 

C.  A.  MACALISTER,  Hillsboro ,  N.  H. 

HOW  TO  DOUBLE  the 

VALUE  °f  ANTIQUES 

Have  them  Repaired  by  F.  NOBLE  CO.,  Repairers  of  China,  Glass,  Ivory,  Etc. 
Lost  Parts  Replaced.  Vases  Mounted  into  Lamps. 

Antiques  Sold  at  Low  Prices:  Lowestoft,  Silver  &  Copper  Luftre, 

F.  NOBLE  CO.  Historical  Blue  I2g  Lexington  Ave. 

est.  30  years_ Telephone  Madison  Sq.  2304_ NEW  YORK 
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Just  Received 

H.  M.  Reid 

<L/f  number  of  fine 
old  gilt  Window 

Antiques 

Cornices  to  be  sold 

TRENTON 

at  mo£t  reasonable 

thpew  Jersey 

prices 

r 

Further  information 
upon  request 

'V  TE  have  on  display  in  our  Show 

\/%/  Rooms  and  Art  Galleries  the  mo£t 
▼  ▼  comprehensive  collection  of  Antiques 

r 

in  the  State  of  New  Jersey— which  can  be 
inspected  or  purchased  at 

(jEOTSGC  tV.  'Jfj'.TgOjyjS 

Frivate  Sale 

1742  M  Street,  N.W. 

fP\ARE  judgment  backed  by  35  years  of 
experience  in  this  business  assures 

JL  connoisseurs  and  collectors  on  tour 

W ashington ,  dD.  Q. 

c Antiques  Wirt  Treasures 

thru  this  historical  city  of  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  viewing  some  worthy  specimens  in 

furniture,  bric-a-brac,  engravings,  etc.  There 
are  Mahogany  and  Walnut  Highboys,  Empire 

and  Colonial  CheSts  of  drawers,  Bookcase- 

Tames  Curran 

Secretaries,  Martha  Washington  Sewing 
Tables,  Windsor  Chairs,  old  Gateleg  Table 
(. 1 8th  century ),  Colonial  Mirrors,  Ladder-back 

1625  Street 

Rockers,  Candelabras,  Sandwich  glass,  LuStre 
pieces  in  Pitchers,  Cups  and  Saucers,  Sheraton 
Sideboard,  etc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

IMPORTANT 

r 

We  are  specializing  in  Oriental  Rugs 
and  have  on  hand  a  wonderful  variety  of 
the  best  weaves  in  sizes  ranging  from  the 

Qenuine  Antiques 

smallest  to  the  largest. 

? 

Furniture,  China 

Silver  and  Glass. 

REID’S 

Andirons,  Fenders 

Franklin  Stoves 

^Antique  A  vArt  Cf  cilleries 

Old  Philadelphia 

27-29  AT  Warren  Street 

Wood  &?  Marble 

32-34  Chancery  df  ne 

Mantels 

TRENTON  *  NEW  JERSEY 

H.  M.  REID,  Auctioneer 
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Blue  Hen  2 Antique  Shop 

jgr  MRS.  PERRY  1).  THOMPSON 

.  Harrison  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 

[yUES  Open  afternoons  from  2  until  4  Other  hours  by  appointment 
Telephone,  Lowell  2780 

SIDNEY  K.  POWELL 

The  Quaintest  Antique  Shop  in  Pgew  Torf  (fity 

Hooked  Rugs,  Furniture,  Mirrors,  China 
Early  Glass  and  Silver 

17  East  Eighth  Street  c  rdeth<>ne 

/  Stuyvesant  4804 

'The  John  Hicks  House,  1762 

at  64  Dunster  Street,  near 

H arvard  Square,  Qambridge 

is  now  open  for  inspection.  An  historic  Colonial  homestead  re¬ 
stored;  its  old  wall-papers  remade  by  hand;  its  furnishings 
the  simple  articles  of  the  period.  Some  of  these  are  for  sale. 

Here,  too,  is  carried  on,  as  a  specialty,  the  corredt  re¬ 
decoration  of  Hitchcock  Stencilled  chairs  and  1 8 th  century 
Sheraton  painted  furniture. 

Visitors  at  all  times  welcome 

ESTHER  STEVENS  ERASER 

telephone ,  University  3395-j 

THE  FRANCIS  NYE  HOUSE 

Marion  Road,  Mattapoisett,  Mass. 

Main  Road  to  Cape  Cod 

S.  Elizabeth  \ ork  Offers  the  Following: 

Drop-leaf  Tables  Chippendale  Chairs  Also 

Tilt-top  “  Rush  “  Glassware 

Serving  “  Hitchcock  “  China 

Tavern  “  Bannister  “  Lamps 

Hutch  “  Carver  “  Hooked  Rugs 

Chair  “  Ladder-back  “  Coverlets 

Pembroke  “  Windsor  “  Quilts 

Dressing  “  Arrow-back  “  Shawls 

Fine  line  of  Pewter,  Brass,  Copper  and  Silver,  consisting  of  Lamps,  Candle- 
Sticks,  Basins,  Beakers,  Kettles,  Spoons,  Trays,  Fruit  Dishes,  etc. 

‘Telephone  Mattapoisett  143 

ayJggjL  This  a Artistic  'Door  Ignockgr 

TS  an  example  of  the  beautiful  and  graceful  lines 
jBSZ*  ^  which  characterize  much  of  the  tineft  work  devel- 
/  IlfligpSSrrn  °Ped  in  th6  early  period  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

1  Made  of  solid  brass,  perfectly  molded,  and  skillfully 

hand  chased,  this  elaborate  knocker  is  faithfully  repro- 
ZSUllS  duced  from  the  masterpiece  made  famous  by  the 

t/mSKA  E:f5fA  traditional  artistic  skill  of  ancient  Italy. 

'Ik  .  Of  j  STaAmu  Artbrass  Knockers  include  so  large  a  variety 

ljl  of  designs  of  various  periods  that  selections  can 

r^Ptl®k  made  to  harmonize  with  any  type  of  archi- 

-1) A  teCture  or  hardware. 

1  Send  for  flee  Door  Knocker  booklet  illus- 

’  7'  '  i\  trating  fifty-four  famous  historic  designs. 

Art  Brass  Com  pany,  Inc. 

inches  '^||f  $ 20.00  299  Eaft  134th  Street  New  York 

Sent  prepaid  to  any  address  Also  makers  of  the  Famous  S AN-O-LA  Bath  Room 

upon  receipt  of  price.  Accessories 

(  A  WOODMONT INN 

■'fmMgii  antique  shop 

Woodmont ,  (Connecticut 

j  .itSrfis  Telephone  Milford  624-2 

A  little  out  of  the  way  but  well  worth 
traveling  for.  An  excellent  place  to 
eat,  a  charming  inn  full  of  many  old  things. 

Visit  us  if  you  can;  if  not,  write  us  about  our  collection.  There  are 
Windsor  Chairs,  Duncan  Phyfe  Drop-leaf  Tables,  Gate-leg  Tables, 
Tavern  Tables,  Hepplewhite  Drop-leaf  Tables,  Candle  Stands, 
Lowboys,  Cheats  and  Cupboards,  Old  Iron,  Sandwich  Glass, 
Lowestoft,  LuCtre,  Pewter,  Baxter-Currier  Prints. 

ALSO P  and  BISSELL 

Antique  Furniture ,  FFCirrors 

China  and  (glass 

MAIN  STREET 

FARMINGTON,  CONN. 

Competently  T(estored  11  lien  Sold ; 
lief  ore  Dhat,  in  the  Though 

Antique  furniture  and  wood  work 
bought  and  sold.  Your  own  antiques 
repaired  and  upholstered,  matched 
if  you  wish.  Special  detail  work. 

A.  WILLIAMS 

62  Ossining  Road ,  Pleasantville,  New  York 

TELEPHONE  21 1 

tiSBli  GENUINE  OLD  VIOLINS,  VIOLAS,  CELLOS 

Originals  and  Qopies  of  the  Old  ^Masters 

11§||P  MUSICIANS  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

2l8  TREMONT  STREET  AND  60  LAGRANGE  STREET 
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Some  S\(ew  <l Arrivals ! 

Tambour-Front  Secretary,  original  con¬ 
dition. 

A  Fine  Collection  of  Maple  Desks,  all 
refinished  and  ready  for  use. 

Very  Good  Banjo  Clock,  original  condition, 
pictures  and  bracket. 

Pair  Extra  Good  Mahogany  Inlaid 
Knife  Boxes. 

Full  Suit  of  Armor  with  shield,  nicely  en¬ 
graved  and  in  excellent  condition. 

Our  assortment  of  furniture  at  this  time  is 
large  and  varied  and  we  have  a  good  col¬ 
lection  of  china ,  glass  and  bric-a-brac. 


The  PLACE  — Mrs.  Helen  M.  Merrill 


1124  Longmeadow  St. 


<' 


ongmeaaow 

Massachusetts 
Telephone,  Riter  7988W 


T  EA  H  OUSE 
Chicken  &  Waffle 
Lunch 


Antiques— 


FURNITURE,  BRASSES,  OLD  GLASS 
OLD  LACE,  SHAWLS 


For  ANYTHING  and  EVERYTHING  OLD 

visit 

The  ^Antique  Shop 

of 

MRS.  M.  B.  COOKEROW 


* 

Boston  Antique  Shop 

59  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Phone  Haytnarket  0259 


265  King  Street 
Pottstown,  Pennsylvania 

TOe corating  and  Historical  (fhina,  Bottles, 
(fup  'Plates,  Cj/assware,  Jfinens , 
(furrier  Prints ,  (foins,  etc. 


In  BERKSHIRE,  England 

About  30  miles  from  London  (2  miles  beyond  Ascot) 

ANTIQUES 

American  visitors  and  other  Collectors 
of  valuable  Antique  Furniture  will find 

A  SPLENDID  COLLECTION  AT 

The  Bracknell  Galleries 

(Lawrence’s  Stores,  Ltd.)  Established  1843 

including  some  rare  specimen  pieces  of  the 

Jacobean :  Queen  Anne:  Qhippendale 
&?  Sheraton  Heriods 

in  Oak,  Walnut,  and  Mahogany 
Also  several  perfect  pieces  of 

OLD  ENGLISH  LACQUER 

Grandfather  Clock  in  Oak,  with  Chimes 
ditto  in  Walnut,  Marquetry,  and  others 

Prices  Strictly  Reasonable  and  Well  Below  London  Basis 

This  stock  is  well  worth  a  visit  of  inspection 

Postal  Address: 

Lawrence’s  Stores,  \aA. (Bracknell ,  Berks . 


1.  Expert  judgment:  based  upon  twenty  years 
ot  experience  in  the  handling  of  authentic  an¬ 
tiques,  numbering  among  my  clients  public 
museums  and  private  collectors  of  the  firSt 
rank. 

2.  Good  taste:  My  stock,  rigorously  edited,  of 
early  American  furniture,  china,  glass,  silver, 
etc.,  expresses  in  an  unusual  degree  the  beSt 
taSte  of  the  periods. 

3.  Integrity :  I  offer  satisfactory  guarantees  as 
to  authenticity.  I  carry  no  reproductions, 
reconstructions  or  revamped  pieces;  no  Vic¬ 
torian  nor  Empire  pieces;  nor  any  near-antiques 
whatsoever. 

4.  Values:  My  prices  can  not  be  matched  by 
metropolitan  or  suburban  dealers  less  favorably 
situated. 

5.  Accessibility :  My  shop  is  on  the  BoSton 
PoSt  Road,  just  beyond  Norwalk,  Conn.,  about 
40  miles  out  of  New  York. 


BERNSTEIN 


Authentic  Antiques 

205  WESTPORT  AVE.,  NORWALK,  CONN. 


.X 

a 
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Chest  : 
Tankards 


:  34"  high;  35"  wide 
::  about  12"  high  over  a 


Fred  B.  Reynolds,  C°Hector&  ‘Dealer 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  :  CHINA  :  GLASSWARE  :  PEWTER  :  SILVER 
Stevens  Corner,  NORTH  AND OVE R,  zMass. 

I.  DECORATED  PINE  CHEST  (1690-/710).  The  single  half  round  mould¬ 
ing  framing  the  drawers,  the  overhanging  lid  with  end  strips  to  prevent 
warping,  the  upper  chest  concealed  behind  two  false  drawers,  the  two 
lower  drawers,  the  elaborate  scroll  and  leaf  decoration  in  red  and  black 
paint  covering  the  entire  front  and  sides,  all  mark  this  chest  as  a  remark¬ 
ably  rare  and  choice  example  of  Pilgrim  Century  furniture.  Missing  handles, 
skirt  moulding  and  turnip  feet  easily  restored.  The  case  is  in  superb  original 
condition. 

II.  TWO  PEWTER  WINE  TANKARDS  {probably  Swiss')  not  a  matched 
pair,  but  excellent  decorative  mates.  Forms  are  unusually  graceful  and  the 
curious  bail  handles  with  their  elaborate  bosses  are  particularly  noteworthy. 
Few  better  examples  of  European  pewter  are  to  be  encountered  anywhere. 


Shown  by  appointment 


Telephone,  Lawrence ,  Mass.,  4737R 


CLARENCE  H.  ALLEN 

Selected  ^ntioues 

338  Qumberland  <Wfve. ,  Portland,  Maine 
Class  ‘Eras  s& Qhina, Qolonial  &  ^Antique  Furniture 

®Ije  Jttoljatok  Antique  g>bop 

P.  J.  DEMPSEY,  Proprietor 

Spring  Street,  Williamdown,  NYCass. 


TEA  SET  -  Old  English 

by  Wm.  Grundy,  1762-1768 


G  EORGE  C.  GEBELEIN 

79  Chestnut  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

We  repair  and  match  old  pieces.  We  execute  commissions. 


I  N  G  L  E  S  I  D  E 


ANTI  QT  E  S 

L.  E.  Blackmer  North  Woodbury,  Conn. 

CREAMER’S  SHOP 

Antiques 

In  historic  old  Waldoboro,  Maine 

LITTLE  SHOP  of  old  things  in  an 
historic  old  town  displaying  a  col¬ 
lection  you  will  be  pleased  to  view,  many 
pieces  of  which  you  will  undoubtedly 
desire  to  make  your  own. 

On  the  Atlantic  Highway,  between  Bath  and  Rockland 


H  arrington,  England 

19  MINUTES  FROM  23  MINUTES  FROM  25  MINUTES  FROM 

MANCHESTER  LIVERPOOL  CHESTER 

There  is  a  good  antique  dtore  in  the  above  town. 

The  proprietor  will  welcome  any  American  callers. 
He  has  no  reproductions,  no  fakes,  no  rubbish.  Genuine 
goods  only ,  at  reasonable  prices. 

Patronized  by  several  leading  American  dealers 

MAKE  A  NOTE  OF  IT  AND  CALL 

H.  STUART  PAGE 

{Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

129  Bridge  Street  .‘.  Warrington 

Hound  'Idol times 

ANTIQUES 

will  exchange  a  copy  ot  Volume  III,  bound  in  blue 
buckram  with  gold  lettering,  on  receipt  of  the  six 
numbers  published  this  year  ( January  to  June,  inclu¬ 
sive),  together  with  $2.50. 

All  returned  copies  must,  however,  be  entirely  un¬ 
marked  and  perfedt  in  every  way. 

This  offer  will  hold  good  only  until  further  notice. 

This  binding  is  identical  with  that  used  in  V olunies 
I  and  II.  As  the  supply  is  limited ,  subscribers  will 
do  well  to  order  their  volumes  bound  immediately . 
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I  Keep  in  Stockj 

Sofas,  bureaus,  highboys,  tables, 
chairs, bedsteads, mirrors,  clocks, and 
old-time  metal  ware.  Likewise  old 
glass,  china  and  mirror  knobs. 

i  ‘Kf  air  and  T^ejinish 

Old  and  broken  pieces  of  value,  par¬ 
ticularly  where  veneers,  inlay  or 
painted  decoration  needs  careful 
workmanship. 

E.  W.  ALLEN  :  IV oodstock Vermont 


JJeUte  Sprague  Hotfetoooii 

9  Westport  Avenue  Norwalk,  Connecticut 

Telephone  Norwalk  845 

MSfTI^UES 

Hutch  T ables,  Dutch  Foot  T ables,  Gateleg  Tables,  T avern  Tables ;  Candle 
Stands;  Pine  and  Maple  Chests;  Corner  Cupboards;  Cherry  and  Birch  Side¬ 
board,  small;  Pine  Dressers;  Highboys,  Pine  and  Maple,  Curly  Maple, 
Cherry;  Old  American  Prints  in  Color  by  N.  Currier,  Currier  &  Ives  and 
Kellogg;  Silhouettes, Historical,  andOld  Blue  China;  Old  Woven  Coverlets 
in  Red  and  White  and  Blue  and  White;  High  and  Low  Post  Beds;  Windsor 
Chairs,  Fiddleback  Chairs,  and  Ladderback  Chairs;  Sandwich  Glass;  Pot¬ 
tery  and  Pewter;  Lanterns;  HornofPlenty  Compotes;  Goblets;  Early  Glass 
and  Bottles;  Andirons;  Mirrors;  Desks;  Whale  Oil  Lamps;  Pair  Yellow 
Whale  Oil  Lamps,  and  many  other  interesting  things.  Shall  be  -pleased  to 
have  you  visit  us.  Colonial  House  open  all  year  round. 


QUEEN  ANNE  COTTAGE 

A  mokt  remarkable  collection  of  rare 
American  clocks.  ^[An  exceptionally 
fine  Simon JVillardG randfather  clock, 
moon  dial,  maple  case. 

Benjamin  Willard  Grandfather  Clock 
and  one  Milliken  Clock.  Several  rare 
shelf  clocks. 

Queen  Anne  Corners 

c_ Accord ,  Bh'Cassachusetts 

Inland  State  Road — half  way  between  Plymouth  and  Boston 

Reproductions  of 

OLD  ENGLISH  BRASSES 

made  by 

PEARSON-PAGE  COMPANY,  Ltd 

BIRMINGHAM  AND  LONDON,  ENGLAND 

COMPRISING  Candlesticks,  Candelabra,  Wall  Sconces,  Lanterns, 
Door  Knockers,  Bells,  Sun  Dials,  Hour  Glasses,  Fenders,  Andirons, 
Hearth  Stands,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  Cabinet  Hardware  reproductions  of  English  Antique  Handles, 
Escutcheons  and  other  fittings  is  the  moCt  extensive  made,  and  of  the 
very  finest  workmanship. 

S.  P.  SKINNER 

Sole  Representative  for  United  States  and  Canada 
342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 


Telephone,  Marshfield  42-2  Edward  C.  Ford 

Architects  :  :  Collectors 
Qasual  VMfotorists 

All  will  find  something  of  special  appeal 
in  this  Pilgrim  Century  Cottage.  A  model 
of  judicious  restoration  for  residential 
use,  it  houses  a  selected  offering  of  New 
England  antiques.  ItsGiftShopisSlocked 
with  many  odd  and  alluring  trifles. 

Visitors  are  at  all  times  welcome. 

CARESWELL  COTTAGE 

next  the  historic  winslow  house  MARSHFIELD,  MASS. 


Special  Exhibition  of  Sandwich  Gflass 

DURING  June  we  will  have  on  exhibition  at  our  shop,  735  Madison  Ave,, 
New  York  City,  a  colleftion  of  about  150  fragments  of  Sandwich  Glass 
which  came  from  the  site  and  dumps  of  that  factory.  It  will  also  include  some 
unusual  and  authenticated  examples  of  the  Factory's  product. 

This  exhibit  wiil  be  of  particular  interest  to  collectors  and  students  of  Sand¬ 
wich  Glass,  as  the  fragments  of  dolphin  and  other  candlesticks,  lamps,  vases  and 
other  articles  show  some  unusual  colors  and  establish  Sandwich  as  the  source  of 
much  glass  the  origin  of  which  has  heretofore  been  more  or  less  shrouded  in 
doubt  and  speculation. 

At  the  same  time  we  will  have  on  view  and  for  sale  a  very  fine  lot  of  Sandwich, 
including  “ Snakeskin ”  patterns  in  flat  ware ;  salts,  cup-plates ;  colored  lamps 
and  candlesticks. 

Helen  Annette  and  Katherine  Skinner 

McKEARIN 

735  MADISON  AVENUE  ::  ::  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Summer  Shop ,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Pinkham  feljuss 

Pineapple  four-poster  beds,  grandfather 
clocks,  Colonial  fireplaces  and — hand- 
braided  rugs!  Pinkham  Home-Braided 
Rugs  match  perfectly  with  such  posses¬ 
sions,  because  in  the  same  period.  Hand- 
braided  of  fast-dyed  new  materials  in  rounds  and  ovals. 
They  lie  smooth  and  flat  and  don’t  slip  over  highly- 
polished  floors.  Sturdy  of  quality;  impressive  of  char¬ 
acter;  blended  in  innumerable  color  combinations.  In¬ 
spect  in  the  bette  rclass  of  stores  or  allow  our  artists  to 
design  rugs  to  fit  exact  spaces  and  harmonize  notably 
with  your  most  demanding  color  schemes. 

PINKHAM  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

27  Marginal  Road  PORTLAND,  MAINE,  U.  S.  A. 


Follow  the  Treasure  (jhart 


to  the 

Townsend-Sweetser  House 
Lynnjield  Centre ,  Mass. 


SAMUEL  TEMPLE 
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THE  CLEARING  HOUSE 


Caution:  This  department  is  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  buy,  sell, 
or  exchange  anything  in  the  antique  field. 

While  dealer  announcements  are  not  excluded,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
sales  columns  will  be  used  primarily  by  private  individuals  who  wish  to 
dispose  of  articles  concerning  whose  exact  classification  they  may  be 
either  uncertain  or  ignorant.  Purchasers  of  articles  advertised  in  the 
“Clearing  House”  should,  therefore,  be  sure  of  their  own  competence  to 
judge  authenticity  and  values.  Likewise  those  who  respond  to  wanted 
advertisements  should  assure  themselves  of  the  responsibility  of  pros¬ 
pective  purchasers.  Antiques  cannot  assume  this  responsibility  for  its 


readers,  nor  can  it  hold  itself  accountable  for  misunderstandings  that 
may  arise. 

Rates:  Clearing  House  advertisements  must  be  paid  for  when  sub¬ 
mitted.  Rates,  ten  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion;  minimum  charge, 
$2.00.  Count  each  word,  initial,  or  whole  number  as  a  word,  and  send 
check  with  copy.  Where  requested,  Antiques  will  prepare  copy.  Copy 
must  be  in  by  the  15th  of  the  month. 

In  answering  advertisements  note  that,  where  the  addressee  is  listed  by 
number  only,  he  should  be  addressed  by  his  number  in  care  of  Antiques, 
683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


WzA  £  D 

GENUINE  OLD  SHERATON  mahogany  two  part 
dining  table,  square  ends;  in  good  condition,  name 
lowest  price.  M.  T.  Breed,  35  Atlantic  Avenue, 
Swampscott,  Mass. 

HEPPLEWHITE  SIDEBOARD,  about  7'  6"  in 
length.  H.  N.  S.,  60  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

MYRA  F.  WARD,  11  Alice  Street,  Norwich,  Conn., 
offers  her  services  to  collectors  and  individuals.  If 
she  has  not  what  you  want,  she  will  gladly  search 
for  it. 

ANTIQUES  WANTED,  furniture;  banjo  clocks; 
glass;  historical  flasks;  chintz;  samplers;  racing 
prints;  anything  antique.  Katherine  Willis,  272 
Hillside  Avenue,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

COOKERY  BOOKS  WANTED,  Early  American; 
none  later  than  i860.  Send  title,  price  and  descrip¬ 
tion  to  C.  Q.  Murphy,  41  Union  Square  West, 
New  York  City. 

HORSE  PICTURES.  Paintings  of  early  American 
horses,  preferable  signed  E.  Troye.  No.  281. 

ANYTHING  PRINTED  in  or  relating  to  Boston  and 
Cambridge— pamphlets;  books;  pictures;  acts; 
laws;  resolves;  papers;  handbills;  letters,  and  any¬ 
thing  of  this  nature  that  is  old,  odd,  or  curious. 
Send  for  Want  List.  G.  A.  Jackson,  106  Pemberton 
Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

PAMPHLETS  AND  BOOKS  relating  to  Indians, 
California,  Western  States,  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tions,  Travels;  also  printed  single  sheets;  old  news¬ 
papers;  almanacs;  primers,  etc.,  wanted;  cash  by 
return  mail.  Charles  F.  Heartman,  Metuchen, 
New  Jersey. 

WILL  BLIY  ANTIQLIE  TABLES,  all  types;  chairs; 
benches;  footstools;  mirrors;  silhouettes;  decorated 
toilet  sets  and  other  antiques  in  variety,  if  genuine 
and  in  good  condition.  W.  H.  Wilkinson,  1903 
Main  Street,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


FOTi  S^AJ^S 

TWELVE  TEN  INCH  La  Grange  plates;  gate  leg 
table;  Sheraton  wing  chair;  banjo  clock;  six-paneled 
lantern;  Sandwich  compote  stippled;  beehive  plate; 
cup  plates.  R.  F.  Mason,  767  Broad  Street,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 

MAHOGANY,  MAPLE,  CHESTS  OF  DRAWERS, 
Sheraton  scene  top  mirrors,  mahogany  tilt  candle 
stand,  nine-spindle  Windsor  chairs,  four  and  five 
slat  back  chairs,  large  Sevres  vases;  pair  fine  Bo¬ 
hemian  decanters;  Sheffield;  china;  200  pieces  glass; 
rich  bric-a-brac;  three  Valentine  cup-plates  £9.00 
(dealers  welcome).  Kerns  Art  Shop,  1725  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BLfTTERFIA  TABLE,  fine  original  condition' 
White  Cupboard  Inn  &  Shop,  Woodstock,  Ver¬ 
mont. 

TWO  COURT  CUPBOARDS  AND  A  REFECTORY 
TABLE  illustrated  in  Antiques,  April  and  May. 
Three  exceptionally  fine  English  oak  pieces  of  the 
17th  century  to  be  sold  as  one  lot.  Photographs, 
description  and  price  will  be  sent  to  dealers  or 
possible  purchasers.  L.  R.  Carley,  Waterbury, 
Connecticut. 

ANTIQUES.  Hunting  antiques  all  the  time.  Let  me 
know  your  wants.  E.  R.  Guerin,  Hopkinton,  N.  H. 


BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT.  General  line,  special:  old 
glass;  china;  tavern  tables;  hooked  rugs;  prints; 
brasses;  pewter.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Parker 
Bolles,  J r. 

PRISMS,  BOBECHES  (with  hook  for  prisms)  in 
crystal,  sapphire,  blue  amber,  anna  green,  amethyst, 
purple,  red,  star  prisms,  Colonial  English  prisms 
on  hand.  Bokien’s  Antique  Curiosity  Shop,  80 
Munroe  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FINE  SLANT  TOP  DESKS  $100  and  $125;  rope 
twist  Field  bed;  maple  highpost  bed;  also  three 
quarters  height  maple  bed;  many  bottles;  dolphin 
candlesticks;  flip  glasses;  salts  in  pairs;  pairs  of 
dining  tables;  82  bureaus  to  select  from;  many 
clocks;  glass  lamps;  sets  of  Windsor  chairs;  highboys; 
corner  cupboards;  much  glass  of  all  kinds;  many 
maple  pieces;  small  tables  in  variety;  pine  bread 
trough  with  cover;  cradles  of  the  better  sort.  Book¬ 
let.  Three  big  floors  and  11  roony  annex,  making  a 
great  opportunity  tor  selection.  Mylkes’  Antique 
Shop,  Burlington-On  Lake  Champlain,  Vermont. 

THE  SERVICES  OF  A  CAR,  and  of  a  chauffeur 
who  knows  more  than  200  antique  shops  and  places 
of  antique  interest  within  a  radius  of  150  miles  of 
Boston;  rates  and  dates  open  on  request.  John  E. 
Sullivan,  32  Sudan  Street,  Dorchester. 

SHEFFIELD  PLATE  candelabra;  set  of  four  candle¬ 
sticks;  pair  ot  desk  sconces,  rare;  some  interesting 
china  tea  sets.  Harlow  &  Howland,  282  Dart¬ 
mouth  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

PAIR  SAPPHIRE  BLUE  FLUID  LAMPS;  pair 
canary  colored  dolphin  candlesticks;  Chippendale 
clock;  Bird  of  Paradise  stencilled  tray;  Currier’s 
Ages  of  Man  and  Woman-,  nine-spindle,  brace-back 
Windsor  chair;  pair  Bannister  back  arm  chairs; 
curly  maple  hutch  table.  Katherine  McL.  Purdy, 
Colonial  Studio,  Lenox,  Mass. 

FORT  PITT  CUP-PLATE;  Currier  &  Ives  presidents; 
Eli  Terry  Jr.  clock.  No.  315. 

DANIEL  FEED’S  ALMANAC,  1-13,  guaranteed 
original;  "printed  by  Will  Bradford,  New  York.” 
Yellow  with  age,  cover  slightly  loose,  otherwise 
perfect.  Photographs  on  request.  Send  best  offer  to 
N"'  3 1 4- _ 

MAHOGANY  LOWPOST  BED  (40  inches),  hand¬ 
somely  paneled  head  and  footboard,  S35.  Dealers, 
we  have  one  ot  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive 
collections  of  early  American  furniture,  glass;  flasks 
iron;  pottery;  etc.,  in  the  country.  Your  considera¬ 
tion  invited.  Katherine  Willis,  272  Hillside 
Avenue,  Jamaica,  Long  Island. 

PINK  LUSTRE  TEA  SET,  other  choice  lustre;  fine 
bell-flower  compote;  Jersey  glass  wine  bottle;  cup- 
plates;  flasks.  Reasonable  prices.  No.  313. 

CARVED  ROSEWOOD  SET;  maple  tables;  sewing 
stands;  hand  carved  walnut  dining  chairs;  Sheraton 
sideboard,  reeded  legs;  Chippendale  footstool; 
Raffalle  Madonna.  Belle  Barker,  49  Carlisle 
Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

EMPIRE  MIRROR,  original  picture;  walnut  card 
table;  wrought  iron  revolving  toaster;  trivet;  also 
warming  pan  over  100  years  old.  Ye  Olde  Furni¬ 
ture  Shop,  corner  Main  and  Center  Streets,  Ashta¬ 
bula,  Ohio. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  METAL  LAMPS  for  burning 
fat,  lard,  sperm  or  whale  oil.  A  private  collection  of 
about  80  pieces  to  be  sold  together.  For  particulars 
address  No.  309. 


OLD  WEDGWOOD  and  china.  Address  K.  Barstow 
Groton,  Mass. 

CANDLEWICK  BEDSPREADS,  hand-tufted  on 
unbleached  muslin,  especially  suited  for  country 
homes,  very  attractive  with  early  American  furni¬ 
ture,  reproductions  of  designs  a  century  old — full 
size,  $12;  twin  bed  size,  $20  per  pair;  bureau  run¬ 
ners,  $2.50;  candle  stand  covers,  $1.  Folk  Indus¬ 
tries,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

E.  B.  TRACY,  braced-back,  bow  arm-chair;  Andrew 
Jackson  print;  lustre;  pewter;  glass,  china.  Write 
me  your  wants.  Myra  F.  Ward,  ii  Alice  Street, 
Norwich,  Conn. 

COMPLETE  FLIRNISHINGS  of  a  dining  room  in 
early  pine.  Mrs.  Fowle,  Fuller  Homestead,  Han¬ 
cock,  N.  H. 

DR.  SYNTAX  TOUR  OF  THE  LAKES  handker- 
chief;  Sheffield  candelabra  and  sticks;  wing  chair; 
Hepplewhite  card  table;  stencilled  Hitchcock  rush- 
bottomed  chairs  in  sets  of  six.  Dorothy  Louise 
Brown,  The  Kettle  and  Crane,  Boscawen,  New 
Hampshire. 

CLIP-PLATES,  19  star  eagle,  13  star  eagle;  Sand¬ 
wich  plates;  pair  lamps;  flasks;  lustre;  cameo  vases; 
Staffordshire  dogs;  hen;  andirons.  M.  Joslin,  50 
Gordon  Avenue,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

A  FEW  CHOICE  EXAMPLES  of  old  domestic 
silver  by  the  Richardsons,  Wiltberger,  McMullin, 
etc.  May  be  seen  by  appointment.  Frances  Wolfe 
Carey-,  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey. 

UNIQLTE  OPPORTUNITY,  furnished  historical 
Dutch  Colonial  house,  built  /y/y,  stone  and  brick; 
six  fireplaces,  original  beams  and  mantels,  modern 
plumbing,  baths,  27  acres  woodland,  orchard; 
brook;  mill  pond;  old  mill;  garage;  farm  tools  and 
buildings,  two  hours  out  on  State  Road  to  Albany. 
For  particulars  address  M.  Gruening,  Mill  House 
Marlboro,  Nestor  County,  New  York. 

HAVE  YOL'R  COAT-OF-ARMS  painted  by  ar.  ex- 
pert;  also  research  work  in  family  listings.  Address 
Maude  Pollard  Hull,  15  E.  Franklin  Street, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 

SET  SIX  FINELY  CARVED  rosewood  Louis  XV 
chairs;  photo  and  details  on  request.  A.  M.  Her- 
riman,  5  Prospect  Street,  Gloversville,  New  York. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  MAHOGANY  bookcase; 
secretary;  mahogany  card  table;  very  old  American 
cherry  tiptop  table,  revolving  top;  six  early  Ameri¬ 
can  fiddleback-splat  rush  seat  chairs,  seats  original. 
All  in  perfect  order.  Illustrations  sent  on  application; 
very  early  American  curly  cherry  butler’s  locker, 
length  50”,  height  48",  width  21”.  Complete  de¬ 
scription  sent  on  application.  Very  rare  piece  in  per¬ 
fect  order;  four  Hitchcock  original  rush  seats  newly 
decorated.  Mrs.  Laurie  E.  Post,  3569  Broadway, 
at  146th  Street,  New  York  City,  seen  by  appoint¬ 
ment  only. 

INTERIOR  DECORATION;  draperies;  cushions 
lamps  and  shades  which  are  different.  Estimates 
given  on  application.  Marion  Barhyte,  366  Lex¬ 
ington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Phone  Vanderbilt 
76>- _ 

CURLY  MAPLE  FALL  FRONT  DESK,  $65; 
mahogany  block  front  desk  forty  years  old,  $135 ; 
flip  glass  with  handle,  S45;  cup-plates,  $2.50;  rope- 
leg  card  table,  $85;  small  foot-stool  with  cross 
stitch,  S8;  Staffordshire  large  dog,  $18.  F.  E.  Wood¬ 
man,  217  Pine  Street,  Bangor,  Maine. 
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CURLY  CHERRY  SHERATON  console  dining 
table,  skirt  inlay  of  curly  maple,  a  very  old  and  rare 
piece,  in  perfect  order;  Colonial  mahogany  day  bed; 
French  tulip-wood  desk,  original  brasses,  in  perfect 
condition;  many  other  choice  pieces.  Prices  and 
illustrations  on  application.  Marion  Barhyte,  366 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  PIANO,  mahogany  inlaid, 
seven  carved  legs,  perfedt  condition,  made  by  Geib, 
/<£?/;  blue  historical  plates;  old  Chelsea  tea  set, 
1/80.  No.  312. 

GOLD  FRAMED  COLONIAL  MIRROR;  ship 
Constitution  and  Java  painted  on  glass,  size  2<)"x 
iSW'i  mahogany  pie-crust  tip  table,  claw  and  ball 
feet,  beautiful  piece;  Chippendale  lowboy,  claw  and 
ball  feet,  sunburst,  rare  specimen;  Chinese  Chip¬ 
pendale  card  table,  carving  and  fretwork,  original 
condition.  Mrs.  Frank C.  Turner,  15  Broad  Street, 
Norwich,  Connecticut. 

FINE  HEPPLEWHITF.  CHAIRS;  choice  blue 
plates;  many  other  articles.  List  and  photographs 
supplied.  Sold  only  by  appointment,  stridlly  pri¬ 
vate  colledtion.  No.  31 1. 


ANTIQUES,  early  glass;  old  paper  weights;  china; 
furniture;  bottles;  books.  State  wants.  Bargain 
bulletin.  W.  L.  White,  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey. 

PAIR  VERY  RARE  EARLY  AMERICAN  tin, 
three-candle  lanterns;  many  unusual  pieces  in  old 
iron;  tin;  pewter;  brass  and  glass.  Send  for  list. 
Herbert  F.  Knowles,  Cheshire  Street,  West 
Cheshire,  Connedticut. 

DUNCAN  PHYFE  TABLE  and  chairs;  hand-woven 
linens  and  spreads;  quilts;  Windsors;  bottles;  glass; 
china;  books;  jewelry;  tiptop  tables;  Bennington 
articles;  prints;  lithographs;  old  Godeys  and  Peter¬ 
sons: ;  Hepplewhite  mirrors;  large  convex  mantle 
mirror;  brass  and  dolphin  candlesticks;  sideboard; 
fourpost  bed-steads;  photos.  No.  310. 

SHIP  MODEL,  made  1850;  3'  6"  m  length,  enclosed 
in  glass  case.  Workmanship  claimed  by  experts  to  be 
finest  in  America.  Photos  on  request.  Henry  R. 
Armstrong,  24  Chestnut  Street,  Norwich,  Con¬ 
nedticut. 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  and  glass,  Mrs.  Clark’s 
Shop,  Eighth  Street,  near  Union  Street,  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass. 


ANTIQUE  BUYERS  NOTICE  rare  things  of  bygone 
days  from  quaint  little  towns  all  over  New  England. 
Colburn's  Antique  Shop,  Manchester  Center, 
Vermont. 

SIDE  LIGHTS  for  Colonial  doorway,  leaded,  with 
heart  cup-plates  inserted;  Franklin  fire  frames; 
fireplace  fittings,  old  hinges,  latches  and  other  an¬ 
tiques.  Henry  F..  Knowlton,  Mansfield,  Conn. 

INQUIRE  OF  MISS  STETSON,  Antiquity  Shop, 
Brunswick,  Maine,  concerning  an  old  Colonial 
house,  suitable  for  summer  or  permanent  home. 
Fine  carved  mantels,  doors,  and  other  interior 
finish. 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS.  Varied  stock 
jor  Dealers.  Glassware;  pewter;  furniture  in  rough; 
Bennington;  early  red  clay  pottery;  unusual  things. 
Colledtors’  commissions  executed.  Gates  &  Gates, 
24  Charlotte  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

GLASS  CUP-PLATES;  historical  and  conventional; 
Stiegel  glass  and  bottles;  historical  flasks;  salts; 
paper  weights;  pewter;  Staffordshire;  glass  lamps; 
coverlets.  Jos.  Yaeger,  1264  East  Third  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


COLLECTORS’  GUIDE  TO  DEALERS 


CALIFORNIA 

O’HARA  &  LIVERMORE,  INC.,  50  South  Euclid 
Ave.,  Pasadena.  General  line. 

*M.  A.  LOOSE,  2904-06  Los  Feliz  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles. 

CONNECTICUT 

*ALSOP  &  BISSELL,  Main  St.,  Farmington. 

♦MARIE  GOUIN  ARMSTRONG,  277  Elm  St.,  West 
Haven. 

*D.  A.  BERNSTEIN,  205  Westport  Ave.,  Norwalk. 

♦THE  BAND  BOX  (Lucy  A.  Royce),  33  Lewis  St., 
Hartford. 

♦A.  E.  CAROLL,  735  Main  St.,  East  Hartford. 

♦DAVIS  FURNITURE  SHOP,  Lyme 

*A.  H.  EATON,  Collinsville — Brasses. 

♦INGLESIDE,  (L.  E.  Blackmer),  North  Woodbury. 

♦NELLIE  SPRAGUE  LOCKWOOD,  9  Westport 
Ave.,  Norwalk. 

♦MALLORY’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  1125  Chapel  St., 
New  Haven. 

MRS.  JOHN  S.  RATHBONE,  8  Park  Place,  Mystic 
General  line. 

♦MME.  E.  TOURISON,  58  Garden  St.,  Hartford. 

♦MRS.  L.  A.  VERNON,  12  West  Putnam  Ave., 
Greenwich. 

SAMUEL  WOLF,  723  State  Street,  New  Haven, 
General  line. 

♦WOODMONT  INN,  AND  ANTIQUE  SHOP, 
Wood  m  on  t. 

ILLINOIS 

♦LAWRENCE  HYAMS  &  CO.,  643-645  South  Wa¬ 
bash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

♦JOHN  W.  JAMESON,  31 1  W.  Forest  Ave.,  Whea¬ 
ton. 

MAINE 

♦CLARENCE  H.  ALLEN,  338  Cumberland  Ave., 
Portland. 

*W.  W.  CREAMER,  Waldoboro. 

NEW  ENGLAND  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  W.  Broad¬ 
way  and  Union  Street,  Bangor. 

MISS  STETSON’S  ANTIQUITY  SHOP,  10  Spring 
Street,  Brunswick.  General  line. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

♦ANDERSON  &  RUFLE,  30  Boylston  St.,  Cam¬ 
bridge — Repairers  and  general  line. 

♦BITTER-SWEET  SHOP,  Hathaway  Road,  New 
Bedford. 

♦BLUE  HEN  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Harrison  St., 
Lowell. 

♦BOSTON  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  59  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

♦BROOKS  REED  GALLERY,  INC.,  19  Arlington 
St.,  Boston. 

♦R.  W.  BURNHAM,  Ipswich — Antique  rugs,  re¬ 
pairer  of  rugs. 

♦CARESWELL  COTTAGE,  Marshfield. 

MRS.  CLARK’S  SHOP,  Eighth  St.,  New  Bedford- 
General  line. 

COLONIAL  ANTIQUE  ORIENTAL  COMPANY, 
151  Charles  Street,  Boston.  General  line. 


EMMA  A.  CUMMINGS,  Washington  St.,  Hanson 
— General  line. 

♦LEON  DAVID,  147  Charles  St.,  Boston  Hooked 
rugs. 

A.  L.  DEAN  COMPANY,  60  Harrison  Avenue, 
Taunton.  General  line. 

♦JOSEPH  E.  DORAN,  Smith’s  Ferrv,  Holyoke. 

EMMA  G.  FITTS,  59  Winter  Street,  Orange. 
General  line. 

♦JANE  FRANCES,  33  River  Street,  Boston. 

♦ESTHER  STEVENS  FRASER,  64  Dunster  St., 
Cambridge,  specialist  in  repair  of  stencilled  and 
painted  furniture. 

♦GEORGE  C.  GEBELEIN,  79  Chestnut  St.,  Boston 
— Antique  jewelry  and  silver. 

♦GOULDING’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  South  Sudbury. 

♦MARION  A.  GREENE,  Grafton — Restoring  and  re¬ 
producing  of  lacquered  trays. 

HELEN  C.  HAGAR,  6  North  Street,  Salem, 
expert  in  reproducing  old  stencil  designs. 

♦WILBUR  H.  HAGGETT,  6  North  St..  Salem. 

♦FRANK  G.  HALE,  2  Park  Sq.,  Boston — Antique 
jewelry. 

*E.  M.  HOWE  CO.,  62  North  Main  St.,  Ipswich. 

♦HARLOW  &  HOWLAND,  282  Dartmouth  Street, 
Boston. 

♦DANIEL  F.  MAGNER,  Fountain  Sq.,  Hingham. 

♦JORDAN  MARSH  CO.,  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

♦HELEN  M.  MERRILL,  1 124  Longmeadow  Street, 
Longmeadow. 

♦JOEL  KOOPMAN,  INC.,  18  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

♦C.  F.  LIBBIE  &  COMPANY,  3  Hamilton  Place, 
Boston — Rare  Books  and  Old  Prints. 

♦KATHERINE  N.  LORING,  Ye  Old  Halle,  Way- 
land. 

♦MAINE  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  42  Charles  St.,  Boston. 

*WM  K.  McKAY  CO.,  7  Bosworth  St.,  Boston— 
Auctioneers  and  Appraisers. 

♦J.  S.  METCALFE,  North  and  Federal  St.,  Salem. 

♦THE  MOHAWK  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Spring  St., 
Williamstown. 

♦MUSICIAN’S  SUPPLY  CO.,  218  Tremont  St., 
Boston — Old  Violins,  Violas,  and  ’Cellos. 

♦NEW  ENGLAND  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  32  Charles 
St.,  Boston 

♦WALLACE  NUTTING,  Framingham  Center- 
Consultant  on  Early  American  Furniture. 

♦OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOPPE,  30  Hollis  St.,  Boston. 

*F.  C.  POOLE,  Bonds  Hill,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

♦QUEEN  ANNE  COTTAGE,  Accord. 

LOUISE  R.  READER,  417  Westford  St.,  Lowell — 
General  line. 

♦MELVIN  D.  REED,  700  Washington  St.,  South 
Braintree — General  line. 

♦FRED  B. REYNOLDS, Stevens  Cor, North  Andover. 

♦I.  SACK,  85  Charles  St.,  Boston. 

*H.  SACKS  &  SONS,  62-64.  Harvard  St.,  Brookline. 

♦SHREVE,  CRUMP  &  LOW,  147  Tremont  St., 
Boston. 


♦SPRIGING  &  WILLIAMS,  Training  Field  Hill  and 
Workshop  of  Little  Harbor,  Marblehead. 

♦SOUTH  SUDBURY  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  South  Sud¬ 
bury. 

*WM.  W.  SPRAGUE,  21  Bromfield  St.,  Boston — 
Hand  painted  dials  and  glass  panels. 

*A.  STOWELL  &  CO.,  24  Winter  St.,  Boston- 
Jewellers  and  repairers  of  jewelry. 

♦THE  COLONIAL  SHOP,  22-24  North  Water  St., 
New  Bedford. 

*YE  OLDE  CURIOSITY  SHOP,  17  Lynde  St., 
Salem. 

♦SAMUEL  TEMPLE,  Lynnfield  Centre. 

M.  L.  WALKER,  151  Berkeley  Street,  Boston — 
General  line  and  paintings. 

MISS  JENNIE  M.  WISE,  7  Elms,  40  Church  Sr., 
Greenfield — General  line. 

♦THE  WITCH  HOUSE,  Salem. 

♦YE  BRADFORD  ARMS,  59  Cc  irt  St.,  Plymouth. 

♦S.  ELIZABETH  YORK,  Marion  Rd.,  Mattapoisett. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

THE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
CITIZEN’S  CLUB,  Peterborough  —  Tea  room 
and  general  line. 

♦J.  C.  Derby,  Concord. 

♦FULLER  HOMESTEAD,  Hancock  Village. 

HAWTHORN  &  HAMMOND,  opposite  stone 
church,  West  Concord.  General  line. 

MAX  ISRAEL,  Henniker — General  line. 

GENERAL  MONTGOMERY  HOUSE,  Antique 
Shop  and  Tea  Room,  Haverhill. 

KEENE  ANTIQUE  SHOP(Mrs.  Helen  S.  Pollard) 
Keene — General  line. 

*C.  A.  MACALISTER,  Hillsboro. 

J.  F.  SAVAGE,  Raymond — General  line. 

♦WEBSTER  PLACE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  AND  TEA 
ROOM,  Franklin. 

*E.  A.  WIGGIN,  350  State  St.,  Portsmouth. 

NEW  JERSEY 

THE  BAND  BOX,  Franklin  Place,  at  Hobart 
Avenue  Summit — General  line. 

FRANCES  WOLFE  CAREY,  46  Grove  Street, 
Haddonfield.  General  line. 

WILMER  MOORE,  18  West  Broad  St.,  Hopewell 
— General  line. 

*H.  M.  REID,  27-29  No.  Warren  St.,  Trenton — 
Auctioneers  and  Appraisers. 

NEW  YORK 

♦ART  BRASS  COMPANY,  INC.,  299  E.  134th 
St.  Reproductions  of  Colonial  knockers. 

BURNS  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  Sutphin  Rd.  and  Hill¬ 
side  Ave.,  Jamaica, L.  I. — General  lineandjewelry. 

B.  EMERSON,  21  Darwin  Street,  Rochester.  Gen¬ 
eral  line. 

♦FANCHER’S  COLONIAL  SHOP,  Goshen. 

♦GILMAN  COLLAMORE  &  CO.,  INC.  15  East 
56th  St. 

♦RENWICK  C.  HURRY,  6  West  28th  St.,  N.  Y. 

— Ship  models,  prints,  etc. 
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*H.  A.  &  K.  S.  McKEARI  N735  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y. 

*L.  B.  LAWTON,  Skaneateles — Hooked  rugs. 

*F.  NOBLE  &  CO.,  126  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

‘JANE  WHITE  LONSDALE,  256  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

‘FRED  J.  PETERS,  384-386  Broadway,  Murray 
Hill,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

‘SIDNEY  K.  POWELL,  17  East  8th  St.,  New  York. 

*NAYAN  SHOP,  13  East  8th  St.,  New  York  City. 

*EDITH  RAND,  161  West  72nd  St,  New  Ycrk. 

*DOROTHY  O.  SCHUBART,  INC.,  145  Fifth  Ave., 
Pelham. 

*THE  COLONY  SHOPS,  397  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

*S.  P.  SKINNER,  342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

FLORENCE  W.  UPSON,  Dundee — General  line. 

*V.  &  H.  STUDIO,  78  West  55th  St.,  N.  Y—  Re¬ 
storing  of  antique  paintings. 

*THE  H.  R.  WAIT  COMPANY,  24  Clark  Street, 
Auburn. 

*A.  WILLIAMS,  62  Ossining  Road,  Pleasantville. 

*SEAMAN  WILLET,  574  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

‘KATHERINE  WILLIS,  272  Hillside  Ave.,  Jamaica, 
L.  I. 

OHIO 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  BIERCE,  8903  Euclid  Ave., 
Cleveland — Interior  Decorator,  Antiques,  Ob¬ 
jects  of  Art. 


*J  P.  ZIMMERMAN  &  SONS,  1013  Walnut  St., 
Cincinnati. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

‘THE  ANTIQUE  SHOP  OF  MRS.  M.  B.  COOKE- 
ROW,  265  King  St.,  Pottstown. 

*WM.  BALL  &  SON,  Malvern.— Brasses. 

FRANCIS  D.  BRINTON,  Oermead  Farm,  West 
Chester — Early  Pennsylvania  furniture,  glass,  etc. 

W.W.  CARVER,  Ivyland — Restorer  and  Refinisher. 
Renews  rush  bottoms  in  chairs. 

‘JAMES  CLTRRAN,  1625  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia. 

WILLIAM  R.  FIELES  &  BRO.,  Christiana,  Lan¬ 
caster  Co. — General  line. 

DAVIS  B.  MISSIMER,  Manheim — General  line. 

‘OSBORNE’S  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  1026  Pine  St., 
Phila. 

‘PHILA.  ANTIQUE  CO.,  633  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

‘MARTHA  DE  HAAS  REEVES,  1807  Ranstead  St., 
Phila. 

A.  H.  RICE,  519  North  New  St.,  Bethlehem — Gen¬ 
eral  line. 

‘ARTHUR  J.  SUSSEL,  1724  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

RANDOLPH  R.  URICH,  William  Penn  Highway, 
Myerstown — General  line. 


RHODE  ISLAND 

‘MRS.  CLARENCE  A.  BROUWER,  260  Brow  St., 
East  Providence — Antique  glassware,  china. 

*G.  R.  S.  KILLAM,  Pawtucket — Clock  repairing. 

‘MABEL  K.  ROGERS,  109  Watterman  St.,  Provi¬ 
dence. 

VERMONT 

*E.  W.  ALLEN,  Woodstock. 

*E.  J.  JOHNSON,  White  River  Junction. 

‘THE  EVERETT  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  161  So.  Win¬ 
ooski  Ave.,  Burlington. 

VIRGINIA 

L  K.  BEARD,  Richmond.  Antiques  in  the  rough. 

NAVIS  ANTIQUE  SHOP,  220  Church  Street, 
Norfolk.  General  line. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

‘GEORGE  W.  REYNOLDS,  1742  M  St.  N.W., 

THE  OLD  VIRGINIA  SHOP,  816  Conneaicut, 
Ave.  N.W. — Early  American  Furniture,  Pot¬ 
tery,  Glass. 

ENGLAND 

‘J.  CORKILL,  Rock  Ferry,  Birkenhead,  Cheshire. 

‘LAWRENCE'S  STORES  LIMITED,  Bracknell, 
Berkshire. 

*H.  STUART  PAGE,  129  Bridge  Street, Warrington. 


Goulding’s  Antique  Shop 

SOUTH  SUDBURY,  MASS. 

"Ifar'e  fhfew  England  Antiques 

Concord  Road — One  Half  Mile  off  State  Road 


ANDERSON  and  RUELE 


Antique  Period  Furniture 

Restoring  of  Antiques  a  Specialty 
Repairing  £5?  Upholstering.  Old  Beds 
fitted  with  box  springs  £5?  mattresses 

30  Boylston  St.  ( uffdffidso)  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Would  1  'on  fidkfi  u  fist  of 

COLLECTORS’  BOOKS? 

A  lisT  that  gives  the  names  of  books  on  china  or  glass;  on  furniture  or 
snuff  boxes;  on  quilts  or  medals.  Ten  cents  with  your 
name  and  address  will  bring  such  a  lilt  to  you. 

Hook  1 Department  :  Antiques  :  'Boston,  fiMass . 

683  ATLANTIC  AVENUE 

Ahip  clTTodels  //istorical  £hintz 

EARLY  AMERICAN 

•*;  Fainting s ,  Frints  a?id  Fottery  $+> 

RENWICK  C.  HURRY 

6  West  28th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Telephone:  Madison  Square  3236 

JOS.  E.  DORAN,  <cA?itiques 

SMITH’S  FERRY,  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 

Main  Highway  between  Holyoke  and  Northampton  Phone,  Holyoke  824 

Specials — Pair  Hepplewhite  shield  back  chairs.  Small  block  front 
bureau  and  butterfly-table  in  original  condition.  Highboys,  desks,  tables 
and  chairs  in  great  variety,  and  many  choice  pieces  to  select  from. 

Fine  line  of  bottles,  lamps,  glassware,  etc.  Photos  sent  on  request. 


The  Bandbox  Shop 

fitt/e  ^Antique  Tables 
(fhintz  &  f  bests  "Prints  &  Pewter 

LUCY  ATWATER  ROYCE 

33  LEWIS  STREET,  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

JP  .j.  -p,  r  T  8  and  9  Hamilton  Place 

.i.UALlJWEL  L  Boston,  Mass. 

The  China  and  Glass  Repairing  Shop 

China  and  Glass  Riveting  a  Specialty 

Repairer  of  Ivories,  Pearls  Expert  appraiser ,  buyer  and  seller  0} 

and  all  works  of  art.  antique  China,  Glass,  Ivories, 

‘Telephone,  Beach  8666  Paintings,  and  works  of  art. 

ANTIQUE  ORIENTAL 
RUG  CERTAINTY 

Because  Persia  is  exhausted  and  other  sources  nearly  so,  resulting  in  importers  not 
receiving  I  %  of  former  supply  of  antiques,  and  BECAUSE:  through  foresight  based, 
upon  consular  reports ,  I  own  a  large  stock  of  thick  antiques,  including  Persians, 
you  are  invited  to  know  these  glories  by  writing  for  new  descriptive  list,  prices 
at  the  low.  Read  the  list,  note  the  credentials,  indicate  your  preferences.  I  adhere 
to  your  requirements  and  pay  express  on  approval,  thus  making  your  final  selec¬ 
tions  free  of  hypnotic  salesmanship.  My  books  show  that  my  customers  invariably 
buy  more  than  they  anticipated. 


L.  B.  LAWTON 


Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


Off)  HOUSES ,  Jfnoc\ed P)own 


I 


HAVE  on  hand  and  neatly  packed  away  the^lru  Aural  materials  of  several  early  Colonial  residences,  including 
extraordinary  old  oak  timbers,severalktairways,wallpanelings,  doors,  door  and  window  frames,  and  mantels. 

Th  is  material  is  valuable  and  is  virtually  beyond  duplication.  It  may  be  shipped  in  quantity  at  reason¬ 
able  transportation  co£t. 

While  I  do  not  care  to  retail  any  of  it  in  small  quantities,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  consider  supplying  architects 
or  private  owners  with  sufficient  for  a  complete  T?  17  ZN  TY  YA  „ c  h  -fi d  IS  r  r 

building  or  for  a  considerable  addition.  E.  G.  F  (J  R  L>,  USl  <7  TS  tip  t Id ,  UYCttSS. 


,  •  IN?EM  k°  V0^™E  ln:  This  inde*  h*s  been  compiled  with  a  view  to  securing  the  maximum  available  detail  with  the  minimum  cross  reference  Special 

topics  should  be  sought  first  under  general  headings;  thus  books  and  titles  of  books  are  to  be  found  under  the  main  headings  of  Books  and  Books-OU  arid  Rare 

Ss  p^inTs!  desi™ns!eetc  °"  8  ’  Ceram'CS’  etC-’Sh°uld  be  SC^ht  under  those  S^ral  headings.  Large  and  small  capitals  indicate  titles  of  articles;  italics  indicate 


Abdy,  W.,  silversmith . 124 

Ackerman,  Phyllis,  author . 230 

Adair,  Miss . 210 

Adam,  the  Brothers,  cabinet-makers.  .  15 
Adams,  W.,  and  Sons,  ceramic  maker.  44 

Andersen,  Hans  Christian . 33,  34 

Andirons,  Washington . 204 

Andros,  Governor . 227 

Annapolis  Royal .  10 

Antiques  Abroad,  by  Autolycos, 

33,84,331,181,228,  279 
Artists,  painters  of  coaching  subjects  34 
Artists,  painters  of  ship  pictures. .  30,  31,32 

Ash,  William,  silversmith . 210 

Ashley,  I.,  silversmith . 127 

Asiatic  relics,  sales  of .  41 

Auction  notes . .  .39,  87, 137 

Autographs,  sales  of .  89 

Autolycos.  Antiques  Abroad, 

33,84,  131,  181,228,279 
Avery,  Captain . 227 

B 

Baird,  Lydia .  12 

Bagnall,  Samuel,  clockmaker . 28,  29 

Baker,  Bryant . 160 

Barber,  Edwin  Atlee . 73,156,  157 

Barnette,  Ralph  A . 156 

Bennett,  Deliverance .  17 

Barry,  James,  artist . 131 

Bateman,  Hester,  goldsmith . 124 

Beauvais  tapestry . 184 

Belmont,  Earl  of . 226 

Benedict,  Mrs.  Guy  W .  107 

Bennett,  W.  W . 258 

Bigelow,  Francis  Hill,  author . 210 

Bliss,  W.  H . 172 

Bobbin  lace . 229 

Bolton,  Ethel  Stanwood,  author . 203 

Bondome,  The  Home  Market.  . . .  83,  133 
Bonnet  box  design.  .April  front  cover,  155 
Books: — 

A ckcrman’s  Repository . 1 70, 1 7 1 

American  Glassware ,  by  E.  A.  Barber  73 
L  Chats  on  Old  Sheffield  Plate,  by  A. 

Hayden . 134 

Chelsea  Porcelain ,  by  William  King. .  107 
China  Collecting  in  America,  by  A.  M. 

Earle .  34 

Decorative  Furniture,  by  Foley.  .  .  83 
Dictionary  of  N eedlework  by  Caul¬ 
field  and  Sayward . 117 

Early  American  Bottles  and  Flasks , 

by  S.  Van  Rensselaer .  72 

Earthernware  Collector ,  by  Rhead .  .  .  136 
English  Furniture ,  by  P.Macquoid61,  83 
English  Furniture,  by  F.  S.  Robinson  172 
English  Furniture  of  the  Eighteenth 

Century,  by  H.  Cescinsky . 120 

English  Secular  Embroidery,  by  Jour- 

dain . 115 

European  Magazine . 159 

Furniture  of  the  Pilgrim  Century,  by 
W.  Nutting, 

20,  213,  214,  215,  276,  277,  278 
Historic  Silver  of  the  Colonies,  by  F.E. 

Bigelow . . .  12 

History  of  Furniture,  by  F.  Litch¬ 
field........ . ..171 

Glass  Making  in  the  Merrimac  Basin , 

by  E.  Brown .  74 

Marks  and  Monograms,  by  W.  Chaf¬ 
fers .  34 

New  England  Primer .  .  37,  80,  81,  84,  179 

Sales  of  books . 36,  37,  89 

Scottish  Pewter  Ware  and  Pewterers, 

by  L.  I.  Wood . 177 

Sentimental  Journey,  A . 179 

The  Furniture  Collector,  by  E.  W. 

Gregory .  83 

Books — Old  and  Rare: — - 
Ancient  Wooers  of  Fortuna,  by 

George  H.  Sargent . 128 

Best  Sellers  of  Half  a  Century 

Ago,  by  George  H.  Sargent . 282 

Fascinating  Literature  of  Buc¬ 
caneering,  The,  by  George  H. 

Sargent . 225 

Hunting  Grounds  for  Antique 
Lovers,  by  George  H.  Sargent.  .  .  178 
The  Little  Bible  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  by  George  H.  Sargent .  80 

Rescuing  Robinson  Crusoe,  by 

George  H.  Sargent .  35 

Books  Reviewed: — 

Carniss  and  Company,  by  Henry  St. 

John  Cooper . 184 

Charleston,  by  Mrs.  St.  Julien  Rav- 

enel . 184 

Furniture,  An  Illustrated  History  of, 

by  Frederick  Litchfield .  85 

Furnishing  the  Small  House  and 
Apartment ,  The  Practical  Book  of, 

by  Edward  S.  Holloway . 183 

Furniture  Masterpieces  of  Duncan q 
Phyfe ,  by  Charles  O.  Cornelius...  38 

Tibet,  by  Louise  Connolly .  38 

Wallpaper:  Its  History ,  Design  and 

Use,  by  Phyllis  Ackerman . 230 

Bootjack  bug . 61,  155,  156,  256 

Borde  i,  M.  C.  D .  35 

Boston  Harbor,  map . 227 

Boulder,  Colorado . 113 

Boulton,  Matthew,  silversmith . 169 

Bowen,  Helen . 109 

Bowen,  Helen,  The  Ancient  Art  of 

Quilting . 113 

Bowes-Lyon,  Lady  Elizabeth . 228 

Brant,  The . 132 

Brashell,  William,  publisher . 226 

Brass  knockers . 67,  69 

Bridge,  John,  silversmith . 127 

Brinton,  Francis  D . 225,257 

Brockway,  W.  B .  62 

Brooke,  Miss . 210 


Brooks  Reed  Gallery . 117 

Broon,  George,  ceramic  maker . 162 

Brown  Brothers,  ceramic  makers,  162,  165 

Brown,  Carrie  E . 163 

Brown,  Dorothy  Louise . 108 

Brown,  Ephraim,  author .  74 

Brown,  George  W.,  ceramic  maker. . . .  162 

Brown,  Stephen,  ceramic  maker . 162 

Brown,  Thomas,  ceramic  maker . 162 

Bruger,  Clarence . 224 

Buddha . 58,  59,  77 

Burr,  Thaddeus . 115 

C 

Caddy,  tea,  tortoise  shell . 210,  211 

Caire,  Frederick  ].,  ceramic  maker.  . .  .  162 

Calderwood,  Robert,  silversmith .  84 

Calvert,  Md .  20 

Camehl,  Ada  Walker . 11,  156,  157 

Cameos .  10 

Candelabra,  Paul  et  Virginie .  46 

Candlesticks .  44 

Cards,  playing . 182 

Carll,  Mrs.  J.  G . 165 

Carrick,  Alice  Van  Leer . 116 

Carrick,  Alice  Van  Leer,  and  the  Ed¬ 
itor,  Notes  on  Historical  Glass 

Cup-Plates .  22 

Carver,  Governor  John . 222 

Ceramics: — 

Bergholtz  cup  and  saucer .  11 

Cornwallis  pitcher,  lustre. .  156,  157,  257 

Delft  ware . 84,  85,  124 

Flasks,  English . 106 

Flasks,  perfumery . 107 

Identification  of  ceramics .  44 

Imitation  of  ceramics . 206 

Imitation  goat-and-bee  jug .  33 

Jackson  pitcher,  lustre.  .  .  .  156,  157,  257 

Lafayette  pitcher . 156,  157 

Leeds  ware . 136 

Marks  on  ceramics...  .206,  207,208,  209 

Porcelain,  Chinese . . 160 

Pottery  at  Huntington,  Long 
Island,  The,  by  Mrs.  Irving  Sam- 

mis . 161 

Pottery  Bergholtz . 10,  11 

Sales  of  ceramics . 40,  41,  44,  89 

Samson,  The  House  of,  by  Freder¬ 
ick  Litchfield . 206 

Staffordshire  platter .  46 

Vase,  Wedgwood . 228 

Chagrin,  or  sharkskin . 107 

Chelmsford,  Mass .  74 

Cheswell,  Richard .  80 

Chichester,  Abner . 163 

Chinese  articles,  sales  of .  88 

Chippendale,  Thomas,  cabinet-maker, 

61,70,  229 

Christie . 181,  279 

Clapperton,  Lewis . 176 

Clarke,  John  M . 108 

Clay,  Edward .  25 

Clay,  Henry .  25 

Clay,  Henry,  cup-plates . 10,  62 

Cleminshaw,  Amelia . 210 

Cleminshaw,  Mr . 210 

Clocks: — 

Block  front .  63 

Eddystone  lighthouse .  27 

Four  Typical  Colonial  Clocks,  by 

Eben  H.  Gay .  27 

Girandole .  28 

Sales  of  clocks . 40,  41,  43 

Tower,  Reuben . 135 

Clobber,  ceramic  maker . 160 

Coaching,  prints  of . 33,  34 

Coburn,  Dr.  J.  Milton .  25 

Coins,  sales  of .  41 

Collections  mentioned: — 

Houbigant . 107 

Walker . 107 

College,  Allegheny . 156 

Communion  sets  in  pewter .  18 

Concord,  Mass .  28 

Connoisseur,  The .  10 

Connolly,  Louise,  author .  38 

Conover,  Joseph  and  Elizabeth..  .202,203 

Cook,  Captain . 226 

Cooney,  C.  Lawrence . 222,224 

Copper  in  Tibetan  art . 76,  77,  78 

Cornelius,  Charles  Over,  author.  .38,  170 

Cornwall,  Mrs.  H.  C . 156,  157 

Cotterell,  Howard  H .  12,  1  73,  203,  204 

Cotterell,  Howard  H.,  National 

Types  of  Old  Pewter . 173 

Cotton,  Tibetan  curtain .  79 

Cropper,  P.  J . 109 

Cropper,  P.  J.,  The  Ticket  Col¬ 
lector . 124, 166 

Crosby,  Professor .  70 

Courtois,  Pierre,  ceramic-maker . 208 

Cup-Plates,  Notes  on  Historical 
Glass,  by  Alice  Van  Leer  Carrick 

and  the  Editor .  22 

Cup-plates,  spurious .  10 

Curtain,  satin  damask.  .March  front  cover 

Curtain,  Tibetan  cotton .  79 

Curtis,  Lemuel,  clockmaker . 27,  28 

Czar  Alexander  1 . 183 

D 

Dampier,  William . 226 

Daniel,  ironmaker .  61 

Davidson,  James . 63,  65,  66 

Dayton . 116 

Deane,  Richard  . 169 

Deerfield .  67 

de  Navarro,  Antonio . 203 

Denmark,  antiques  from . 33,34 

deQuevedo,  Francisco . 159,  160 

Devonshire,  Duchess  of . 228 

Dexter,  Lord  Timothy . 107,  108 

Dibble,  Col.  Orange  H . 107 

Dice  box . 279 

Dickinson,  James,  &  Sons,  silver¬ 
smiths . 135, 136 


Dolls,  Victorian  ..  January  front  cover,  99 

Dumouthier . 170 

Durfee,  Walter .  27 

Dyer,  Walter  A .  63 

E 

Earle,  Alice  Morse,  author .  34 

Eaton,  Esther,  A  Reminder  of  Fine 

Needlework . 280 

Editor,  The,  and  Alice  Van  Leer  Car¬ 
rick,  Notes  on  Historical  Glass 

Cup-Plates .  22 

Editorials . 9,  59,  107,  155,  203,  255 

Egyptian  research . 131,  132 

Elliott,  W.,  silversmith . 127 

Engravers  of  prints .  34 

Engravings  for  the  Minor  Col¬ 
lector,  by  Arthur  Hayden . 158 

Erving,  Henry  W . 64.65 

Esquemelin,  Olivier,  pirate.  .225,  226,  227 
Exhibitions  announced. ...  39,  86,  134,  229 
F 

Fairfield,  Conn . . 17,  115 

Faneuil  Hall . 128 

Fearing,  Mrs.  George  R . 214 

Fish  skin  leather . 107 

Fileet,  Samuel,  ceramic  maker . 162 

Foley,  author .  83 

Ford,  Paul  Leicester,  author . .  80 

Ford,  Worthington  C .  80 

Fowle,  Jacob .  70 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  cup-plate .  10 

Franklin  &  Hall,  publishers .  81 

Fraser,  Esther  Stevens . 155 

Fraser,  Esther  Stevens,  Excavating 

Old-Time  Wallpapers . 216 

French,  Field  Marshal . 181,  182,  183 

Frobisher,  Benjamin  C.,  silversmith, 

135,  136 

Furniture: — 

Arm  chair .  45 

Baroque  Masterpiece,  A,  by  Mey- 

ric  R.  Rogers . 110 

Bed  of  Ware . 14,  16 

Bedsteads  of  Former  Days,  by 

Amelia  Leavitt  Hill .  13 

Block  Front,  More  Light  on  the, 

by  Malcolm  A.  Norton .  63 

Cabinet  Woods,  The  Lesser,  in 
England,  by  R.  W.  Symonds. . . .  262 
Chair  Design,  A  Note  on,  by  Mey- 

ric  R.  Rogers . 170 

Chairs : — 

Chippendale . 228,  229 

Defoe..  . . 20,  21 

Norwegain  state . 33,  34 

Tapestry . 182 

Various . 21,  34,  118,  120,  121,  170, 

171,  172,  182,  228,  266,  268,  269,  270,  281 

Clothes  press . 33,  34,  45 

Connecticut  furniture .  .  63,  64,  65,  66,  84 

Desks,  tambour . 136 

Massachusetts  furniture . 66,  84 

Old  Furniture  as  the  Collector 
Finds  It,  by  Julia  W.  Torrey.  .  .  .  118 

Periods  shown  in  old  prints . 160 

Philadelphia  cabinet  makers .  59 

Phyfe  Style  Abroad,  The,  by  Mey- 

ric  R.  Rogers . 170 

Prices  in  Colonial  times .  61 

Sales  of  furniture, 

40,41,43,44,87,  88,  89 

Secretary,  block  front .  83 

Tables: — 

Console . 131 

Mahogany .  45 

Various. . .  .48,  120,  131,  255,  262,  264, 
June  front  cover 

Turnings  on  Early  American 
Furniture,  by  Wallace  Nutting, 

213,  275 

Woods,  The  Lesser  Cabinet,  by 

R.  W.  Symonds . 262 

Woods  used  in  furniture: — 

Applewood . 213,  263 

Basswood . 214 

Beech  264,  265,  266,  267,  268,  269,  270 

Birch . 215,263,268 

Cherry . 63,  64,  65,  66*  214,  263 

Chestnut . 131 

Coromandel . 171 

Deal . 264 

Elm . 265,266,  267 

Mahogany .  .  45,  61,  63,  64,  65,  66,  120, 
136,  170,  171,  229,  262,  263,  264, 
265,  266,  267,  268,  269,  270 

Maple . 214,215 

Oak.  .118,  173,  213,  214,  215,  262,  263, 
264, 265, 266, 267, 268, 268, 270 

Pine . 121,210,215,264 

Rosewood . 171 

Sat  in  wood . 269 

Walnut.  ..119,  120,  131,  134,  214,  215, 
262,263,264,265,266,267 
268,  269,270 

Yew . 265,  266,  267,  268,  269,  270 

G 

Gaine,  John .  80 

Gainsborough,  artist . 228 

Gainsford,  silversmith . 127 

Gaston,  Edward . 132 

Gardiner,  Nathan  H.,  ceramic  maker.  .  162 
Gay,  Eben  H.,  Four  Typical  Colo¬ 
nial  Clocks .  27 

Gay,  Rev.  Ebenezer .  28 

Gillingham,  Mrs.  Harrold  E.,  Sam¬ 
plers  in  Our  Alley . 271 

Glass: — 

Bohemian  Glass,  by  Mrs.  W.  L. 

Harris . 259 

Bottles: — 

Baltimore  Monument . 135 

Bunker  Hill  Monument . 135 

Identification  of .  45 

Lowell  Railroad  Bottle,  The, 
by  Johnson  O’Connor .  72 


Some  Early  Bottles,  by  Fred¬ 
eric  F.  Sherman . 122 

Cream  pitcher .  46 

Cup-plates .  62 

Cup-plate,  Old  State  House . 135 

Cup-Plates,  Notes  on  Historical 
Glass,  by  Alice  Van  Leer  Carrick 

and  the  Editor .  22 

Irish . ’  182 

Sales  of  glass . 41,42,  137 

Salt,  Sandwich . 23  89 

Tibetan . 75’  79 

Glassworks  mentioned: — 

Dyottville . 26,  73 

Lowell .  74 

Pittsburgh .  24 

Gillows,  cabinet  maker . \2Q,  171,  172 

Goddard,  John,  cabinet  maker, 

^  ,,  ^  .  60,61,63,66,84 

Ooddard,  1  nomas,  cabinet  maker .  .  .  63,  66 

Gough,  William,  silversmith . 135,  136 

Green  Thomas . 227 

Gregory,  E.  W.,  author . ”  !  83 

Griffith,  Hannah .  20 

Griffiths,  Percival . 264,  267,  268,’ 269 

Grigsby  family .  29 

Grolier  Club . 225 

H 

Haddon,  Rawson  W . 229 

Hall,  William,  watchmaker .  45 

Hall,  W.  H.,  &  Sons,  watchmakers..  .  .  45 

Hal,  Franz .  . 228 

Halsey,  R.  T.  Haines,  author . 172 

Hamilton,  John,  silversmith .  84 

Harbsper  Bros.  &  Co.,  ironmakers.  ...  61 

Hardy,  Captain  Thomas . 227 

Harland,  Sir  Edward .  84 

Harrache,  Pierre,  goldsmith .  88 

Harris,  Benjamin .  80 

Harris,  M . 264,  266,270 

Harris,  Mrs.  W.  L.,  Bohemian  Glass.  .259 

Harrison,  General . 25,26 

Harrison  campaign  medal .  26 

Harvard  University . 12,  81,  128,  129 

Harvey,  George . 160 

Hawkins,  Thomas . 227 

Hayden,  Arthur . 158 

Hayden,  Arthur,  Engravings  for  the 

Minor  Collector . 158 

Hayward,  Arthur  H.,  Iron  in  Early 

American  Lighting . 222 

Hayward,  Ralph  C . 70,  71 

Hazard,  Duncan  A .  63 

Heartman,  Charles  F .  80 

Hering,  Professor  C.  H . 227 

Hewes,  Robert,  glass  maker .  74 

Hicks,  Capt.  John . 216 

Hicks,  Zechariah.  .  .May  front  cover,  221 

Hill,  Amelia  Leavitt .  12 

Hill,  Amelia  Leavitt,  Bedsteads  of 

Former  Days .  13 

Historical  Societies  mentioned, 

20,  IK,  161,165, 178,227,  229 

Home  Market,  The . 83,  133,  280 

Hooper,  Robert .  70 

Howell,  Thomas,  silversmith . 127 

Hoyt,  Francis,  ceramic  maker . 162 

Hudson,  W.  H.,  author .  37 

Hughes,  Robert  Ball,  artist . 203 

Hughes,  Will,  silversmith .  84 

Hunnewell  &  Gore,  glassmakers .  74 

Huntington,  Henry  E .  81 

Husband,  Professor  R.  W . 109 

I 

Ireland,  fires  in . 182 

Ireland,  Mrs.  Mary  E .  20 

Iron  in  Early  American  Lighting, 

by  Arthur  H.  Hayward . 222 

Iron . 204 

Knockers  February  fron  tcover,  67, 68, 69 

Places  where  made .  61 

Sales  of  iron . 41,  42,  44 

J 

Jackson,  Benjamin  A . 134 

Jacob,  Georges,  cabinet  maker.  .  .  170,  171 

Jade  toad . 181 

Jewelry,  sales  of .  88 

Jewels,  Russian  crown . 131 

Job,  Elizabeth  Maxwell .  20 

Johnson,  Captain  Charles . 226 

Johnson,  Thomas,  cabinet  maker .  70 

Johnston,  Thomas . 227 

Jones,  Mrs.  Helen . 165 

K 

Keane,  Sir  John . 184 

Keeler,  Benjamin,  ceramic  maker . 162 

Kendall,  Alice  W.,  Tibetan  Curios.  .  75 

Kendall,  Nathan  E . 116 

Kensington,  Pa .  26 

Ketcham,  Scudder,  ceramic  maker....  162 
Ketcham  and  Hoyt,  ceramic  makers.  .162 

Kidd,  Captain  William . 225,  226,  227 

Kingdom,  W.,  silversmith . 127 

Knapp,  Samuel  L . 108 

Knocker,  Latch  and  Door,  by  Roger 

Warner .  67 

Knockers,  February  front  cover,  67,  68,  69 
L 

Labagh,  Mrs.  N.  E . 113,  114 

Lafayette . 22,  24 

Lambe,  Frank . 266 

Lambert,  John . 227 

Lamps . ..18,  77,222,  223,224 

Landin,  Jean,  ceramic  maker . 208 

Lane,  Henry,  clock  maker .  45 

Latch  and  Door  Knocker,  by  Roger 

Warner .  67 

Lectures  announced . 39,  86,  87,  134 

Lester,  Mary . 158 

Levingston,  Robert . 226 

Lewis,  Henry,  ceramic  maker . 162 

Lewis  &  Lewis,  ceramic  makers . 162 

Lewis  &  Gardiner,  ceramic  makers. ...  163 


Libraries  mentioned: — 

Boston  Athenaeum . 170 

Boston  Public . .178 

Congressional . 81,  227 

Harvard  University .  81 

Lancaster . 213 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  .  .  17S 

New  York  Public . 80,  178 

Shepley,  Providence .  8 

Lima,  Peru . 1 10,  111 

Limoisin . . . 208 

Linwood,  Matthew,  silversmith.  .  127,  169 

Litchfield,  Frederick . 85,  206 

Litchfield,  Frederick,  The  House  of 

Samson . 206 

Livermore,  George .  80 

Litteljohn,  Mrs.  Amy . 210,  211 

Litteljohn,  C.  M.,  A  Tortoise  Shell 

Tea  Caddy . 210 

Lloyd,  William  S .  35 

Lock,  Matthias,  cabinet  maker .  70 

Lockwood,  Luke  V.,  author . 65,  66,  84 

Lolonois,  Francis . 226 

Loomis,  Roger . 115 

Lottery  tickets. .  .  .  128,  129,  130 

Love,  An  Offering  to,  April  front  cover,  155 

Lowell,  Mass . .  73,  74 

Lummus,  Henry  T. .  . 108,  109 

M 

Macauley,  D.  J .  40 

Magazines,  Antiques  in  Current.  .  39 

Manuscripts,  sales  of .  41 

Map  of  Boston  Harbor . . 227 

Marblehead,  Mass. .  .  . 114,  115,  116 

Martin,  Edward .  28 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots . 228 

Masterpieces  Little  Known: — 

X.  Mirror  Frame  of  Chippendale’s 

Time,  A . 70,  71 

Matheas,  Joseph  C . 107 

Medal,  Harrison  Campaign . .26 

Mehwaldt,  ceramic  maker . 10,  11 

Meissomer,  artist .  33 

Melville,  George .  30 

Miller,  Henrietta . 116 

Miller,  John . 227 

Minton,  ceramic  maker .  44 

Mirrors: — 

Box  toilet . 133 

Chippendale . 70,  71 

Elliott . 258 

Sales  of  mirrors . 42,  43,  44,  88 

Montgomery,  Governor . 169 

Moore,  N.  Hudson . 156,  157 

Moore,  Wilmer . 258 

Morgan,  Sir  Henry . 226 

Morgan,  J.  Pierpont .  80 

Morley,  E.,  silversmith . 127 

Morris  River,  N.  J .  74 

Murillo,  artist . 110,  111 

Museums  mentioned: — 

American  Indian . 161 

Antwerp . 228 

Boston  Fine  Arts . 87, 115 

Cairo . 131 

Christiania,  University  of .  33 

Cleveland . 87 

Cluny . .  16 

Collection  Mobile  Nationale .  13 

Deerfield,  Mass .  67 

Field,  Chicago . - .  79 

Lee  Mansion,  Marblehead,  114,  115,  1 16 

London . 169 

Metropolitan . .  .67,  109,  170 

Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs . 171,  172 

National,  Washington . 79,  210 

Newark  Association . 38,  75,  79 

New  York  State . 108 

Nuremberg .  110 

Palermo...  16 

Peabody,  Salem.  .  .  .  .' .  22 

Pennsylvania . 79,  205 

Saluzzo,  Piedmont .  15 

Victoria  and  Albert,  1 15,131,136,169, 182 

N 

Needlework,  a  Reminder  of  Fine 

by  Esther  Eaton . 280 

Nelson,  Lord . 88 

Newburyport,  Mass . 107,  108 

Newport,  R.  1 . 63,  64,  66 

Newspapers,  old .  178,  179,  180 

Nicht,  A.  M.,  silversmith .  ...  1  34 

Norton,  Mrs.  Frances  T .  . 108 

Norton,  Malcolm  A.,  More  Light  on 

the  Block  Front . 63 

Norwegian  antiques . 33,  34 

Norwich,  Conn . 116 

Nutcrackers . 229 

Nutting,  Wallace,  Turnings  on  Early 
American  Furniture . 213,275 


O 

O’Connor,  Johnson,  The  Lowell 

Railroad  Bottle  . .  70 

O’Connor,  Ruth  Davies .  72 

P 

Paintings  of  the  Old  Windjammer, 

by  Fred  J.  Peters . .  30 

Paintings,  sales  of .  88 

Partridge,  Frank . 263 

Pedigreed  Antiques: — 

X.  Two  Chairs  of  Daniel  Defoe  20,  21 

XI.  A  Tortoise  Shell  Tea  Caddy  210,  2 1 1 

Penicaud,  ceramic  maker . 208 

Pernon,  Claude  Camille . 283 

Peters,  Fred  J .  13 

Peters,  Fred  J.,  Paintings  of  the  Old 

Windjammer .  30 

Peterson,  Erastus . 227 

Pewter: — . 203,  204 

Marks  on .  174,  175 

Salt .  12 

Pewter  and  Pewterers,  American, 

by  Frederic  F.  Sherman .  17 

Pewter,  National  Types  of  Old,  by 

Howard  H.  Cotterell . ...173 

Pewterers,  American . 17,  18,  19 

Philip  IV  of  Spain . 110,  112 

Phillips,  T.  Van  C .  12 

Phillips,  T.  Van  C.,  Two  Chairs  of 
Daniel  Defoe .  20 


Phipps  and  Robinson . .127,  166 

Phyfe,  Duncan,  cabinet  maker 

38,46,107, 170,  1  71,172 

Piano . 44 

Pinchbeck,  Christopher,  silversmith  .  .  .  166 

Pinney,  Mrs.  C.  B . 155 

Platt,  Isaac . 164 

Pleander,  Sir  William . 264 

Plumber,  Jonathan . 108 

Pocahontas . 131 ,132 

Portugues,  Bartholomew . 226 

Pound,  Thomas . 227 

Prestige,  Sir  John . . 262 

Princess  Mary  Feodorovna . 183 

Prints: — 

Angus . 160 

Bewick . 158 

Blake,  William . 159 

Bostock,  J . 158,  159 

Coaching  subjects . 33,  34 

Currier  &  Ives . 256 

Dalziel  Brothers . 158 

Halt  by  the  Wayside ,  A . 254 

Hayter,  J . 154,  159 

Heath . 158,  160 

Hunt,  T.  W .  . 159 

Leighton,  Lord.  .  . 158 

Leslie,  C.  R . 158,159 

Lodge . . 159 

Millais,  Sir  John . 158 

Miller . . .  159 

Parris,  E.  T . 158 

Payne,  A.  H . 158 

Ryall,  H.  T.  . 158,159 

Sales  of  prints . 40,  89 

Sisters  The .  154 

Smirke . 160 

Stothard . 158 

Swain . 158 

Terburg,  Gerard .  .159 

Thomson,  J. .  154,  158,  159 

Thornhill,  Sir  J . 159 

Turner. . . 158,  159 

Walker . 160 

Whistler . . 158 

Wilkie,  Sir  David . 159 

Pyle,  Howard . 225 

Q 

Quelch,  Captain  John . •  •  -227 

Questions  and  Answers.  . .  .44,  134,  285 
Quilting,  the  Ancient  Art  of,  by 
Helen  Bowen . 113 


R 

Rauschner,  John  Christian . 202,  203 

Raven,  Andrew,  silversmith .......  84,  88 

Rawlings  and  Sumner,  silversmiths ...  127 

Rawlins,  Charles . 127 

Razors.  .  . 108,  109 

Read,  Thomas,  clockmaker .  45 

Reviers-Hopkins,  cabinet  makers . 171 

Roach,  Peter . 220 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Augustus .  12 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Moncure .  12 

Rockefeller,  Mrs.  Percy .  .  30 

Rockhill .  79 

Rogers,  John . 81,82 

Rogers,  Meyric  R.,  A  Baroque  Mas¬ 
terpiece . no 

Rogers,  Meyric  R.,  The  Phyfe  Style 

Abroad .  170 

Rolff,  John . 132 

Rugar,  John . 218 

Rugs  and  carpets,  sales  of . 41,42 

Russell,  Elizabeth . H4 


I  ales  prices  of  individual  objects  classi¬ 
fied  under  separate  headings  in  main 
index,  see,  books ,  ceramics ,  glass ,  etc, 

37,  40,41,42,43,44,  87,  137 
Sales,  announcement  of 

39,40,87,88,  89,137,185,228 

Salt . 210 

Salt,  glass .  Lb 

Salt,  pewter .  12 

Sammis,  Iantha .......  .  . . 163 

Sammis,  Mrs.  Irving,  The  Pottery 

at  Huntington,  Long  Island . 161 

Sammis,  Scudder . 16-) 

Samplers  in  Our  Alley,  by  Mrs. 

Harrold  E.  Gillingham . 271 

Samson,  The  House  of,  by  Frederick 

Litchfield.... . . . .207 

Samson,  Edme  and  Emile,  ceramic 

makers . 206,  207,  208,  209 

Sargent,  George  H.,  Books  Old  and 
Rare.  ...... .  .35,  80,  128,  178,  225,  282 

Savery,  William,  cabinet  maker .  59 

Scott,  Arthur  H. .  26 

Scudamore,  Christopher . 

Scudder,  Mrs.  George  W . 165 

Scudder,  Moses,  ceramic  maker. . 162 

Sculpture,  sales  of . 42,43 

Sears-Roebuck . 

Seitz,  Don  C . 225 

Sharp,  Bartholomew . 226 

Shelton,  Albert  L .  . ■••  38 

Sheraton,  Thomas,  cabinet  maker.  170, 1  / 1 
Sherman,  Frederic  F..12,  17,  107,  109,122 
Sherman,  Frederic  F.,  American  Pew¬ 
ter  and  Pewterers .  D 

Sherman,  Frederic  F.,  Some  Early 

American  Bottles . 122 

Silhouette . . . 1- 

Silk,  curtain,  Tibetan .  79 

Silk,  curtain,  French . -81 

Silver: — 

Bottle  tickets  „  „ 

124, 125,126,  127, 166,  167, 168, 169 

Butter  lamps . JJ 

Candlesticks . 134 

Casket . 282 

Irish .  ?4 

galts .  12 

Sales  of  silver . j;84,88 

Sheffield  plate . 166,169 

Tea  caddies . .  70 

Tibetan  objects . • -'7, 

Tickets  for  bottles,  see  bottle  tickets 

Smith,  George . 120,  172 

Smith,  J.  . . 132 


Smith  and  Sharp,  silversmiths . 127 

Snuff  box,  Taylor  picture .  25 

Spanish  cabinet . 110 

Spinosa,  Juan  de,  cabinet  maker.  .110,  111 

Staples,  Mrs.  W.  G .  17 

States,  Adam . 161 

Steamboats,  prints  of .  8 

Stevens,  Suzanna . 210 

Stevens,  Mr . 210 

Stoney,  Andrew  Robinson . 228 

Stowe  family .  65 

Strathmore,  Earl  of . 228 

Sullivan  family. . . .  28 

Suncook, ^N.  H.. .  74 

Suzanne-a-court,  ceramic  maker . 208 

Swedish  antiques .  33 

Symonds,  R.  W.,  The  Lesser  Cabinet 

Woods  in  England . 262 

T 

Tapestry,  Beauvais . 184 

Tapestry  on  chair . 182 

Tapestry,  sales  of . 41,  42,  43,  44,  88 

Tayaneega,  Joseph . 132 

Taylor,  Mary . . 116 

Taylor,  Zachary .  25 

Teach,  Edward,  pirate . 225,  227 

Temple,  N.  H .  74 

Thackeray,  William . 228 

Thomas,  R.,  goldsmith . 124 

Tibetan  art .  59 

Tibetan  art,  sales  of . 75,  76 

Tibetan  Curios,  by  Alice  W.  Kendall .  75 
Ticket  Collector,  The,  by  P.  J. 

Cropper . 124,  166 

Toad,  jade . . 181 

Tolentino,  Raoul .  43 

Torrey,  Julia  W . 109 

Tortoise  Shell  Tea  Caddy,  A,  by  C. 

M.  Litteljohn . 211 

Tower,  Charlemagne . 227 

Tower,  Reuben,  clockmaker . 135 

Townsend,  Job,  cabinet  maker . 63,  66 

Townsend,  John . 63,66 

Trent,  William  P .  35 

Trimble  family .  20 

Trunk  of  eighteenth  century 

May  front  cover 

Turner,  Thomas,  ceramic  maker .  44 

Tutankhamen . .131 

Tyrell,  R . 124 

U 

Unite  and  Hilliard,  silversmiths . 169 

Usher,  John .  80 

V 

Vanderbilt,  George  W .  80 

Van  Rensselaer,  Stephen,  author.  ...  72,  73 

Vellum  cameos .  10 

Verrill,  Mrs.  L.  G .  24 

Vivini,  ceramic  maker . 209 

W 

Wafer,  Lionel . 226,227 

Wallars,  William .  30 

Wallis,  Samuel .  60 

Wallpaper,  book  on . 230 

Wall  Papers,  Excavating  Old  Time 

by  Esther  Stevens  Fraser . 216 

Wallpaper,  lining  trunk  May  front  cover 

Walsh,  Matthew,  silversmith .  88 

Walsh,  Stephen,  silversmith . 127 

Watt,  James,  silversmith . 169 

Warner,  Roger,  Latch  and  Door 

Knocker .  67 

Washington  andirons . 204 

Washington,  George .  128,  130,  169 

Watkins,  Walter  Kendall . 217 

Wax,  portraits  in . 202,  203 

Wayne,  William,  cabinet  maker.  .  .  .60,61 

Weapons,  sales  of .  41 

Webster,  Mrs.  Carvick . 177 

Webster,  Marie  D.,  author . 114 

Wedgwood,  Josiah,  ceramic  maker  228,  229 

Wetmore,  Samuel . 162 

Whiting,  Edvvard,  clockmaker .  45 

Whiting  family. ..  . .  65 

Whitman,  Roger . 161 

Willard,  Simon,  clockmaker . 27,  28,  29 

Williams,  Colonel  Joseph .  83 

Williams,  Henry  Howell .  83 

Williams,  Max .  30 

Williams,  Timothy,  ceramic  maker.  .  .  .  162 

Willaume,  David,  silversmith . 181 
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Jordan  Marsh  Company 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
- ? - 

The  ANTIQUE  ‘Room 

Has  Just  ‘Received  a  Wondrous  Shipment  of  Unrestored 

^Antiques,  including  in  part 


Thirty 

Low  PoSt  Beds 

Pine  and  Maple 
Drop-lid  Desks 


Ten  Worktables 

(1780  to  1830) 

Teller  Top 
Bedstead 


Two 

Pine  Cupboards 

Pine  and  Maple 
Candle  Stands 


Pembroke  Maple  and  Pine  Curly  Maple 

Table— Mahogany  Bureaux  Cheft-on-Cheft 

This  entire  shipment  of  furniture  will  be  restored  to  its  original  beauty  with 
the  greatest  of  care  by  the  skilled  cabinet-makers  in  our furniture  shops; 
any  particular  piece  you  fancy  may  be  restored  as  you  desire. 
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By  Simon  Willard 

THE  Simon  Willard  clock  illustrated  above  is  a  par¬ 
ticularly  fine  American  piece.  It  is  in  very  good 
condition. 

There  has  been  no  repairing  on  the  case.  The  mellow  tone 
and  patina  of  the  wood  have  been  beautifully  preserved. 
Corinthian  columns,  inlaid  with  brass,  support  the  sides 
and  hood.  Inlaid  fans  of  satinwood  appear  in  the  base. 

The  fretwork  pediment  has  the  original  brass  ornaments. 
The  decoration  of  the  dial  is  most  unusual.  George 
Washington  is  shown  in  a  medallion  suspended  from  an 
eagle’s  beak. 

This  clock  may  be  seen  until  sold  on  our  third  floor, 
where  it  is  displayed  with  other  fine,  authentic  pieces  made 
by  American,  English,  and  Continental  master  craftsmen 
of  long  ago. 

Correspondence  with  collectors  and  museums  is  solicited. 

Shreve,  Crump  and  Low  Company 

Founded  in  1S00 

Jewelers ,  Watchmakers,  Silver  ancl  Goldsmiths 

147  Tremont  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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